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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  PAPEB3* 

AT^D  COMMtTNXCATIOKS  FROM  VARIOUS  CKATiOfMLB. 

I.  PRACTICE  OF  HEOICINE. 

Art.  I.— OftMrooltoi^  on  ihe  Modem  J}ochws  qf  Fever.   By 
Joesm  Q^owwy  M.  D^  Sundeskand. 

JLjLli  must  beaboU.mimwbocmapfvdaeh  iboMl^ectctf  ^^^ 

Ter  wtthoat  a  feeline  a  good  deal  likia  to  ^cresf.   T)i^  **  giaota  in 

the  earth^  of  the  olden  tiane,  and  aUnjritn^i  of  loodero  days,  have 

aqndly  giupjjkd  irith  dii^  hydra,  and  alU  m  it  if  pii)d  appear,  )iav^ 

heen  trorsted  in  the  eooflbt    To  mentioii  llie  j)bya<aa|99  wbp 

iiave  emplcyyed  diistiogutiiiad  taknts  «nd  unvaaned  lodiistKy  op 

this  topic,  votild  be  lo  furnish  a  nuwler  «oB  gt^  iprfjat  .iiaoufi 

in j)hyBie;  and  the  bufelt  thqr  haifeherefriMpad  have.baen  of 

alKthe  most  evanescent ;  for  thedocftriiMi  of  yMw^F  hflB-^er 

bMithat  of  tD^d^;  andtl  oamothelp  iKispastii^t,  that  .tliat» 

ortather  tlHffie  of  SMbiy,  irUi  not  prove  mmdi  ipore  diirabla 

fhatt  thm  predeoessoia    it  la.feoo flomtoety  ^V^^ea^"*    '^^ 

futoHiem  is-«ot  yet.sohred;  aad,to  prova  thiB,.ii|$yil^  at. least  f 

diij6k  on  domiatistti  and^selfMueit ;  md  wm  has  been  ^.dia* 

-position,  €f  Ist^  years,  .amonff  eeflain/iifitets  0fL  this  subject,  15 

•speak'«wMb^ea»9esKve  conttim^  of  ithpasci^ho  Iwmjgm^  \f9fW 

'fhein.    •Had'^lhia  tone  bwi  searnsnted  ijf  Jiqr.tlvf|g  ;ihe|f  ^^ 

"tlihmkKfe  presented  to^lhe.public ; .by^A. OQgemsgr  i^il^SBsqmw 

NO.  I.  VOL.  I.  JAVUART  1826.  A 


8  Dr  Brown^s  Observations  on 

which  demonstrated  at  once  the  truth  of  their  doctrines ;  or  by 
tabular  returns,  shewing  the  most  salutary  results  fiom  their 
practice^ — it  wisht  have  been  tolerated ;  but,  to  distin^ish  be^ 
tween  real  knoinedge  and  what  is  merely  supposititious  is  not  al- 
ways easy.  Let  us  then  endeavour  to  ascertain  their  boundaries 
in  the  present  instance,  and  to  determine  how  much  the  labours 
of  late  years  llaVd  a^ded  to  our  knowledge  of  this  intricate  sub- 
ject 

Whether  the  difficulty  be  indissolubly  connected  with  the  in- 
tricacy that  has  just  been  mentiooed,  or  arises  only  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  subject  has  been  treated,  may  be  matter  of 
doubt ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  express  one*s  opinious  on  fever,  in 
a  way  which  shall  obviate  sit  ambigttity.  i  wish  my  observa- 
tions to  be  applied  to  the  epidemic,  or  (as  some  term  it,  and  I 
believe  correctly)  the  infectious  fever  of  this  country ;  and  to 
fever  generally,  only  wo  far  as  the  general  subject  is  unavoidably 
discussed,  whilst  so  important  a  branch  is  under  oonndenuion. 
I  am  compelled  to  avoid  the  word  typhus,  from  finding  that 
very  diflerent  ideas  are  associated  with  it.  Whilst  some  practi- 
tioners employ  it  to  des^nate  the  genus  of  tho  fever  in  question, 
without  any  raerence  to  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms ;  from 
others  we  hear  such  language  as  the  following :— ^*  He  has  a 
ffreat  deal  of  fever,  and  may  soon  fall  into  a  typhoid  state  ;^  as 
if  the  term  did  not  comprise  the  whole  series  of  the  phenomena 
of  a  disease^  but  only  some  portion  of  that  series.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  we  have  no  word  in  general  use,  except  that  of 
common  continue^l  fever,  which  sl^ld  express  the  former  of 
these  acoeptationS  of  typhus,  and  at  the  same  time  be  less  appal- 
ling to  the  public  than  that  terra  notoriously  is. 

The  synonymes  of  this  disease,  in  EngUah,  are«  Typhus,  Sy- 
nochus,  Nervous^  Jail,  and  Hospital  Fever.  In  France,  iu  di£. 
fbrent  grades  are  denominated,  in  the  ^'  Nosograpliie  pbiloso- 
phique"  of  Find,  **  Fi^vre  adynamique  et  alaxique  T  whilst  it 
constitutes,  if  I  mistake  not,  one  of  the  thousand  and  one  fimns 
of  the  Gastro^entorite  of  M.  Broussais,  and  his  disciples.  It  k 
the  product  of  the  temperate  or  colder,  as  bilious  remittent  is  of 
the  wanner,  portion  of  Europe,  and  the  western  continent.  It 
never  but  once  fell  to  my  lot  to  witness,  it  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  that  was  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  in  1818,  during 
a  winter,  fat  that  climate,  unusually  cold  and  daiQp,  and  imme- 
diately n^er  the  Duke  of  WeUington^s  army  had  su£Rared,  in  ita 
retreat  from  Burgos,  all  those  hardships,  [Mrivaticms,  and  de- 
pressing pasaons  which  are  known  to  favour  its  generation  in 
this  country.  In  the  north  of  Fiance,  I  have  seen  mud)  of  it; 
never  in  tlie  south.  But,  if  I  were  to  eiEpress  an  oqDiBiea  as  to 
its  comparative  frequency,  I  should  say  that  it  prevailed  moro  in 
^^ '^)  than  in  qny  Qountiy  I  have  chanced  to  visit   Wheltber  thk 
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peater  ptevalence  here^  suf^poGiBg  it  to  exist,  may  anse  from 
some  peculiarities  in  our  soil  and  cTimatey  ur  from  the  commer- 
cial aod  iMDufacturing  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants  of  thia  island, 
condensing  our  population  in  lar^  towns,  it  may  not.be  easy  to 
determine.  From  having  seen  it  frequently  prevailing  in  the 
couDtry,  and  in  small  villages,  I  feel  considerably,  disposed  to 
adopt  the  former  ad^ution. 

What  is  this  fever  ?— Of  what  does  it  essentially  consist?— 
Or  what,  m  the  langui^  of  the  schools,  is  its  proanmaie  cause  f 
T-«B  uophilosophiGal  term  I  grant,  but  one  ot  which  the  mean- 
ing is  sufficientl}r  understood.  Aaswers  are  ready  from  various 
(quarters.  It  is  inflammation  of  the  brain.  It  is  infiammatioo 
of  any  oigan,  or  of  sundry  oigaas.  It  is  inflammation  of  the 
mueous  membrane  of  the  stomach. and  intestines.  It  is  conges- 
tion.— Is  it  ceally  any  of  these  things  ?  It  will  be  observed,  .3iat 
these  hypotheses  contemplate  the  state  of  the  vascular  system 
only.  Let  any  nerson  observe  the  giddiness  of  the  headf,  the 
tottering  gait,  tne  ringing  of  the  ears,  the  incapacity  of  atten^ 
tion,  which  so  often  u^er  in  fever,  at  the  time  the  vascular  sys- 
tem is  little  or  not  at  all  disturbed ;  the  mental  hallucinations 
which  accompany  its  whole  course ;  the  low  mutteriog.delirium, 
the  subaultus  tendinum,  the  picking  of  the  bed  clothes,  which 
mark  its  doee,  and  say  whether  the  sensorial  is  not  at  least  as 
much  affected  as  the  vascular  system.  The  theories  of  Hoffman 
and  CuUen  (for  every  part  of  which  I  am  by  no  means  disposed 
to  break  a  lance),  in  giving  the  priority  to  tbe  sensorial  affection, 
weve  certainly  more  consonant  to  the  phenomena  of  tlie  disease 
than  the  modem  hypotheses.  .Had  these  possessed  over  them 
all  the  advimtages  whicJi  a  comparatively  perfect  does  over  an 
infant  science,  which  the  Lavoisierian  chemical  doctrines  do  over 
StabI,  for  instance,  yet  would  they  have  deserved  respect,  as 
furnirfiing  the  best  explanation  of  phenomena  that  the  existing 
state  of  science  admitted.  I  allow  that  this  explanation  is  not 
CQvrect ;  but  must  add,  in  the  words  of  a  learned  and  inge- 
nious writer,  that  "  these  observations  have  not  fallen  prostrate 
before  any  fabric  oi  more  substantial  materials,  or  more  elegant 
architecture.^  This  marked  affection  of  the  sensorium  seems  to 
have*  given  rise  to  the  hypothesis  which  identifies  Feyer  with 
Fhremtis.  With  respect  to  this,  I  will  ask  these  authors,  whe- 
ther ague,  a  patoxysm  of  which  presents  all  the  symptoms  of  &-- 
yer  exquisitdy  formed,  is  a  quotidian,  a  tertian,  or  quartan  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  recurring  daily  or  every  second  or  third 
day,  at  the  same  hour,  then  ceasiqg  spontaneously,  but  continu- 
ing  to  recur,  till  prevented  by  the  administration  of  bark  or  ar- 
senic, those  powerfully  antifmogisHc  remedies  *. 

*  Tbers  is  a  comidenhle  coincidence  between  the  line  of  argument  h^^^ 
adopted,  and  that  of  the  reviewer  of  M.  Montfidcan*8  work,  **  Hiatoire  ^^ 
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Under  the  bark  and  wine  practice,  at  the  time  it  flooriabed  id 
its  full  Tigour^  must  not  the  oisease  have  proved  uniformly  fatal,, 
were  Dr  Clutterbuck^s  supposition  correct  f  It  is  notorious  that 
it  was  not  so :  Nay,  it  is  notorious  that,  in  some  epidemics,  it 
was  eminently  successful ;  and  I  recollect  a  physician  *,  who 
owed  an  almost  unparalleled  provincial  reputation  to  the  suocess 
with  which  he  pursued  it  in  Newcastle  upon  Tyne^  and  it» 
nrighbourhood.  Nothing,  perhaps,  would  shew  so  clearly  how 
much  or  how  titUe  influence  we  possess  over  the  disease^  as  ta- 
bular returns  from  hospitals,  of  the  proportionate  mortality  un- 
der the  pracUoe  mentioned,  to  be  compared  with  nmilar  letuma 
preparea  at  the  present  day.  I  question  much  whether  the 
leoords  of  any  hospital  have  been  so  accurately  kept  as  to  fur- 
nish information  of  this  sort  Had  the  medical  department  of 
the  army  been  conducted  forty  ^ears  ago,  as  it  is  at  present^ 
there  the  requisite  informatbn  might  have  been  obtainea.  Bui 
the  notorious  fact,  which  all  must  admit,  that  numbers,  that 
tbousMids,  recovered  from  Uie  disease  under  a  plan  of  treatment 
which  would  have  been  ponUvely  {)oi&onous  in  Phrenitis,  is  su(^ 
Hcient  to  disprove  the  identity  I  am  controverting.  A  similar 
inference  may  be  deduced  from  the  recovery  of  numbers  of  the 
poor  Irish  in  1816,  without  any  medical  treatment  whatever. 
Could  an  individual  suffer  under  inflammation  o(  the  brain,  un* 
bled,  uncupped,  unleeched,  unpurged,  for  a  fortnight,  three 
weeks,  or  a  month,  without  disorganization  of  the  organ  whicb 
must  have  been  destructive  of  life  ?  Of  the  modes  of  disease  of 
the  sensorium  we  know  but  little.  It  may  be  capable  of  many,, 
af  whidi  we  have  no  conception.  The  delicacy  of  the  structure* 
of  the  brain,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  mode  in  whieh  its  woti-^ 
drous  functions  are  performed, — placed,  probably  for  ever,  be- 
yond human  ken, — ^render  it  incredible  that  we  should  have  any 
thing  approaching  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  diseased  eon* 
ditions*  A  state  of  doubt  is  one  of  which  the  human  Aiind-is- 
exceedingly  impatient  Hence  physicians  have  been  led  to  seek,, 
in  parts  oi  our  frame  better  known  to  them,  an  explanation  of 
the  diseases  of  this  obscure  and  intricate  structure.  The  san- 
guineous and  digestive  systems  have  generally  been  selected 

\ 

Maraifl,'*  &c  in  the  October  Kumber  of  the  Medico^hiruivlcal  Iteview. 
1  have  only  to  say,  that  ererj  word  of  Uiis  article  was  wrnteh  before  I 
had  seen  tiui  Number  of  the  very  popular  periodical  in  questioo.  Indeed  it 
leexns  superfluous  to  offer  spy  explanation  of  a  coincidence  in  a  train  of  rea*.^ 
soning  which  must  present  itself  to  every  man  of  common  sense,  whose  men«> 
tal  Tision  is  not  obscured  by  a  prq'udice  m  fairour  of  the  local  origin  of  fever, 
and  which,  assails  a  pdnt,  m  the  vraakness  of  which  the  advocates  of  such  oiw 
|Kn  were  fully  aware*  The  garrison  had  there  thrown  up  breastworks  before, 
the  attack  commenced.    But  Uiey  wiU  be  of  no  avail :  the  place  is  not  tcna^ 

^  The  late  Sit  James  ClSrk. 
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for  this  purpose.  Dr  Clutterbuck  has  chosen  the  former.  It 
would  have  been  quite  as  philosophical  to  have  reversed  the  <»*- 
der  with  Cullen,  and  supposed  the  vascular  the  effect  of  the  ce- 
rebral derangement.  Many  and  extraordinary  sequelae  of  this 
fever  have  we  witnessed :  abscesses  in  the  meatus  auditorius ; 
bmls  in  various  parts  of  the  body ;  swollen  fimbs  in  individuals 
of  both  sexes,  strikingly  resembling  phlegmasia  dolens,  and  re- 
mediable by  the  means  most  successful  in  tlmt  disorder,  leeches 
and  blisters  to  the  inguinal  region.  I  attended  two  young 
men,  relatives,  ill  of  Fever  in  the  same  house.  In  both,  matter 
formed  under  the  periosteum  of  the  tibiae  at  the  commencement 
of  convalescence.  But  no  sequelae  have  been  so  general  as  a  pe« 
culiarly  enfeebled  and  irritable  state  of  mind,— a  state  which 
premature  occupation  in  business,  or  disappointment  in  pursuits, 
will  readily  ripen  into  insanity.  I  have  seen,  indeed,  mental 
deranseraent,  requiring  temporary  seclusion,  produced  during 
convalescence  by  causes  of  this  kind. 

The  forms  oi  delirium  have  not  been  so  much  attended  to  as 
they  merit  There  was  a  considerable  peculiarity  in  that  which 
accompanied  many  of  the  cases  of  bilious  remittent  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  It  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to  insanity  than 
to  the  ordinary  delirium  of  fever.  It  did  not  consist  of  a  crowd 
of  unconnected  halludnations,  or  display  itself  in  vague  mutter- 
ings,  but  it  seemed  as  though 

«<  One  master**  feeJang  «<  in  the  breatt 

Like  Aaron*8  serpent  swallowed  up  the  rest  ;*' 

wad  this  feehng  wore  a  character  of  gloom  and  despondency, 
impelliog  the  unhappy  viaim  almost  irresistibl y  to  suicide.  An 
amy  physician  oi  considerable  talents,  and  extensive  infonna- 
tioD,  whom  I  attended  in  fever,  perished  in  this  melancholy 
manner.  The  state  of  his  mind  was  known,  every  precauticm 
liad  been  takcai,  and  the  greatest  watchfulness  bad  been  en* 
joined  the  attendants.  But  in  going  to  visit  him  one  evenings 
I  Sowofi  bira  welteni^  in  his  gore.  He  had  opened  the  femo- 
Tal  artery,  just  below  Poupart^s  ligament,  with  a  lancet,  which 
lie  had  contrived  to  conceal  under  his  pillow.  Never  but  once 
have  I  observed  this  melancholy  form  of  delirium  m  fever  in 
this  country,  and  that  was  during  the  present  autumn  *,  an 
unusually  warm  one;  and  in  the  case,  which  terminated  fatally, 
a  deep  bilious  suffusion  took  place  over  the  whole  body  some 
days  before  death,  and  remained  to  the  close.  The  coincidence 
is  certainly  striking.  Much  of  the  reasoning  which  has  already 
been  empbyed,  is  applicable  to  ev^  doctrine  which  regarm 
fever  as  always  symptomatic  of  some  local  inflammation.     Is 

•  That  of  18S5. 
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ague  an  intermittent  inflammaUon  of  any  organ  ?  Do  hiflam* 
mations  of  important  organs,  so  severe  as  to  reduce  the  patient 
to  a  state  of  helplessness,  subade  spontaneously  in  a  climate  like 
ours  ?  Are  they  remediable  by  bark  and  wine  ?  If  a  medical 
man  were  asked,  whether  he  found  epidemic  fever  as  tractable 
by  bloodletting,  and  the  ordinary  evacuants,  as  the  phlegntasise, 
would  he  not  answer  in  the  negative,  and  would  not  the  confi- 
dence with  which  this  answer  was  expressed,  be  pretty  nearly  io 
proportion  to  his  practical  experience  ?   This  is  quite  a  different 

Siestion  from  that  of  the  propriety  of  bloodletting  in  fever.  In 
e  vascular  excitement  which  constitutes  a  part  of  that  state, 
inflammations  certainly  are  occasionally  formed.  They  may 
and  ought  to  be  subdued  by  the  lancet ;  but  the  primary  dis- 
ease will  still  hold  its  course,  and  mock  our  efforts.  The  only 
fever  which  I  have  found  speedily  and  certainly  curable  by 
bloodletting,  and  the  ordinary  evacuants,  is  the  cauma  or  syno- 
cha,  which  appears  in  warm  climates,  and  seems  generally  to 
owe  its  origin  to  the  stimulus  of  heat.  It  is  quite  a  diflftrent 
disease  from  the  bilious  remittent,  or  epidemic  fever  of  those 
countries,  which  is  by  no  means  so  tractable.  Nevertheless^ 
bleeding  moderately  and  prudently  practised^  is  often  highly 
expedient  in  the  fever  of  Britain.  If  inflammations  accompany 
it,  bleeding  subdues  them.  It  tends  to  moderate  the  violence 
of  reaction,  and  thus  lessen  the  subsequent  debility.  With  it, 
fevers  may  be  safely  conducted  to  their  natural  termination, — 
by  it  they  can  rarely  be  cured.  I  have  said  can  rareh  be 
cured,  for  it  is  not  mtended  absolutely  to  deny  the  possibiKty 
of  inflicting  such  a  shock  on  the  system  by  profuse  bleeding  and 
other  subsidiary  measures,  as  shall  break  the  catenation  of  fe- 
ver, especially  m  its  early  stage,  ere  it  is  fully  formed.  But  I 
must  venture  to  question  the  safety  of  the  practice  carried  to 
the  extent  recommended  by  Dr  Jackson ;  ana  milder  measures 
of  the  same  nature  present  no  chance  of  the  attainment  of  the 
Doctor^s  object.  The  reasoning  which  led  the  author  to  tiiis 
practice  is  abundantly  simple.  He  strikes  a  violent  blow  at  the 
system,  with  the  view  of  changing  its  action.  But,  supposing 
the  action  induced  not  to  be  that  of  health  (a  supposition  ex- 
ceedingly probable),  is  there  not  but  too  much  likeUhood  of  its 
proving  worse  than  the  original  one  ?  In  what  condition  is  a 
paUent  to  struggle  through  a  protracted  fever,  after  the  loss  of 
nearly  a  hundred  ounces  of  blood  ?  My  objections  to  this  prac- 
tice are  not  founded  on  mere  i  pricri  reasoning,  always  of 
doubtful  application  to  so  complicated  a  machine  as  the  human 
frame,  but  on  information  received  from  an  intelligent  medical 
friend,  who  had  an  ample  opportunity  of  observing  its  result  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  he  assiiredf  me  was  any  thing  rather 
than  encouraging.     Should  these  remarks  meet  the  eye  of  the 
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cttfufidy  the  diMOl^rested,  the  yetenoi  Jackson^  I  tniat  be  will 
not  attribute  them  to  any  feeling  of  personal  diarespect  Of  a 
voy  different  cast,  indeed,  are  my  feelings  towards  niro.  That 
bis  old  age  mar  be  as  happy  ana  comfortable,  as  his  character 
is  amiable,  ana  his  life  has  licen  active  and  useful,  is  the  prayer 
of  his  friend ! 

The  doctrines  I  have  already  examined,  have  a  tdenibly 
plausible  foundation  on  an  analogy  between  iqrmptoniatic  and 
idiopathic  fevers ;  but  that  of  congestion  seems  uttei*ly  bcueless : 
an  assumption  purely  gratuitous.  The  term  is  indefinite ;  at 
least  it  is  to  be  r^grettra,  that  the  author  and  advocates  of  the 
doctrine- have  not  presented  us  with  any  formal  definition  of  it. 
In  ordinary  parlance,  it  sipiifies  a  collection  of  matter  as  in  ab- 
scesses. In  this  sense,  it  is  much  used  by  the  French  in  their 
frfirase  '^  absoes  froid,  ou  par  corngtsticn.  But  its  new  acoep* 
tation,  expressive  of  scmie  peculiar  condition  of  the  sanguiferous 
miaratus,  we  are  left  to  gather  from  one  writer,  who  rather  in* 
aoentally  states  it  to  be  ^^  an  almost  stagnant  accumulation  of 
blood  in  some  part  of  the  venous  system  *.^  This  is  a  condi- 
tion of  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  conceive  the  pos»btlity  in  a 
living  being,  furnished  with  an  apparatus  of  circulation ;  but 
waving  this  very  obvious  objection,  let  us  examine  the  premises 
whence  this  very  extraordinary  inference  has  been  deduced. 
Symptoms  are  *^  the  evidences  of  things  unseen.'"  If  an  indivi* 
dual  complain  of  internal  pain  and  beat,  accompanied  by  py- 
rexia, by  analogy  with  what  he  has  seen  take  place  on  the  sur- 
face  of  the  body,  the  nosologist  infers  the  existence  of  internal 
inflammation,  whilst  the  rate  of  the  pain,  and  the  lesion  of  a  cer- 
tain function,  shew  him,  by  a  ample  process  of  reasoning,  the 
organ  affect.  A  mental  operation  of  this  kind  is  performed 
each  time  that  a  practitioner  mfers,  from  symptoms,  the  site  and 
nature  of  a  disease ;  whilst  pott  nwtiimn  examinations  confirm 
his  inference^  or  shew  him  wherein  he  may  have  erred.  Ther 
are  the  handmaids  of  semeiolosy;  only  as  connected  with  this 
are  they  of  value,-— a  fact  occasionally  forgotten  in  the  present 
day,  especially  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  where  Pathology^ 
0B  it  is  there  termed,  is  too  much  regaraed  as  a  distinct  sdence. 
The  signs  from  which  we  are  to  infer  '^  an  almost  stagnant  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  in  some  part  of  the  venous  system,'^  are  the 
following : 

"  The  attacks  of  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  the  congestive 
typhus  are  generally  sudden,  and  marked  by  an  overpowering, 
lassitude ;  feebleness  of  the  lower  limbs;  deep  pain ;  giddiness,  or 
aense  of  weight,  in  the  encef^alon;  a  dingy  pallidness  of  the  face ; 
mtxious  breathing ;  damp,  relaxed  or  dry  withered  skin  ;  and 
those  peculiar  conditions  of  temperature  which  have  been  iu>- 
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above  .The  mine  is  low,  fltruggliQg  and  Tariliblet  Uio 
stomach  irritable ;  firequently  there  is  an  iBability  from  the  fim 
to  hold  up  the  hotul ;  and  the  mind  is  more  often  affected  with 
dulness,  apprehension  or  confusion,  thsn  with  delirium.  Tbt 
whole  appearance  of  the  sck  impresBes  the  attentiye  practiuoner 
with  the  idea,  that  the  system  in  general,  and  the  brain  in  puv 
ticular,  ace  oppfesised  by  some  extraordinary  load.  Both  the 
manner  and  look  of  the  pstients  undergo  early  and  ffreat  alteni-. 
tioDs:  sometimes  they  slowly  drawl  out  their  words,  or  utt^ 
diem  in  a  hasty  and  yet  imperfect  mode,  like  people  who  slight* 
iy  stammer  when  embarrassed ;  they  not  unirequently  seem  as 
il^  slunned  by  a  blow,  half*-dnink>  or  lost  in  a  reverie ;  and  at 
times  have  tbe  bewildered  aspect  of  jpersoos  suffering  under  the 
first  shock  of  an  overwhelmuig  mislortune.  The  eye  is  ooca* 
flonally  glary  and  vaitasit^  without  redness ;  hut  at  other  tunes 
it  is  heavy,  watery,  and  streaked  with  blood,  as  if  (wdm  intoxi* 
cation  or  want  of  sleep.  At  the  ooramenoeraent,  the  pulae  is 
bftSB  less  altered  as  to  frequency  than  might  reasonably  be  ex* 
pected,  yet,  in  general,  it  becomes  verv  rapid  towards  the  dose; 
tbe  tongue  is  usuallv  littk  altered  in  the  first  stage,  but  in  the 
last,  it  is  frequent^  rough,  foul,  and  brown ;  the  bowels  am 
tnoMiy  very  torpid  m  the  beginning,  and  the  stools  procured 
dark  and  scanty ;  whereas,  in  the  advaooed  stage,  the  bqvds 
Are  generally  loose,  and  the  stools  copious  and  involuntary. 
Sructations  asre  not  uncommon  at  all  times,  and  the  epigastris 
i^on  is  often  much  inflated.  On  account  of  the  generaltarpor, 
the  secretions  are  diminished  or  suppressed;  and,. as  justly  ns* 
inarked  by  I>r  Bobcrt  Jackson,  the  skin  is  often  inithat  peculiar 
iitate,  that,  if  bKaters  be  applied,  either  they  do  aot  act  at  all,  or 
k>  defectively,  as  to  leave  an  appearance  as  if  the  part  had  bosn 
Idightly  scared  by  a.  healed  iron.  Petechias,  in  general,  8]mar 
(surlier  in  these  iman  in  any  other  varieties  .of  typhus ;  mS^  m 
the  last  stagey  these  are  sometimes  ffangteaous  spots  >on  the  ex* 
tvemities,  ooziiigs  of  blood  from  the  mouth  and  nodUils,  and 
hisemorrbage  from  the  bowels  *.^  This,  all  will  allow,  is  an  afaie ' 
^aphic  sketchy  Ungedperbaps,  we  beUeve  undesignedly,  with  a 
fittle  colour,  not  unfavourable  to  a  preconceived  hypothesis.  Yet| 
Rowing  it  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible,  we  ask  whether  s»iy  matt, 
imth  a  bead  tolerably  logical,  would  infer  from  it  that  there 
exists  an  "  almost  stagnant  accumulation^  of  blood  in  any  part 
of  the  venous  system.  The  sensorial  symptoms  are  strongly 
ebai^ged,  but  after  all,  they  are  only  sensorial  symptomi,  and 
warrant  no  such  conclusion,  as  that  tlie  blood  is  almost  stagnant 
in  the  veins  and  sinuses  of  the  brain.  He  who  examines  the 
symptoms,  seriatiff^  will  find,  that  the  first  that  appear  idenole 
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ihm  €tafgy  of  the  tenaoriam  dimimslied  by  the  ngency  of  the  fe- 
farilr  poiaoo ;  those  which  follow,  display  a  conaequ^Ht  dimimitiQii 
of  that  of  the  heart,  so  that  the  blood  is  not  propelled  freely  to 
the  capllories  of  the  surface ;  the  last  sad  scene  thewi  the  eohe* 
MB  Of  the  solids  and  orasis  of  the  Uood,  equally  broken  dowa 
by  thb  direful  malady. 

Ezamisaiions  poei  moriem  can  furnish  no  support  to  thia 
va^ue  hypothesis.  Every  tiro  in  anatomy  knows  now  little  eaa 
be  inferred  as  to  the  state  of  the  venous  system  during  life,  from 
any  aecomulation  in  the  veins  after  death ;  whilst  every  tiro  in 
pbyaiokxgy  is  aware^  that  the  mode  in  which  life  i&  andiided 
MB  great  influence  on  the  situation  of  such  accumulationst 
Besides,  I  myself  have  seen  appearances  of  this  kind,  at  first 
regarded  as  morbid,  wluch,  in  reafity,  had  resulted  fnom  the 
poMtiop  of  the  corpse. 

-  In  vioJaAon  of  the  well  known  maxim  of  Horace,  I  have 
aapwwed  my  dissent  from  existing  doctrines,  without  having 
olfaen  mere  satasfactory  to  substitute  in  their  place.  In  the  true 
asvolotionary  spirit,  I  hove  polled  down,  without  the  power  of 
building  npi  .  But  the  precept  alluded  to,  '*  8i  quid  oovitftis  reo- 
tins,  fcc.***  however  applicable  to  ethical,  is  decidedly  bad  in  pbysi* 
eriaoience.  Mere  it  is  wiser  to  avow  ignorance  and  persevere  in 
Nseaecb,  than  to  deceive,  or  be  deoeiv^  by  premature  genenUi^ 
Mlion.  In  expbdning  some  of  the  phenomena  of  fever,  we  may 
proeead  a  litde  way, — only  a  very  htile  way ;  but  of  any  general 
Msr:  or  state  of  the  system,  on  which  the  whole  series  depends, 
we  know  absolutely  nothing.  Others,  before  BiHiussais  wd  bis 
mAmti,  had  looked  for  the  source  of  the  evil  in  tbe  intestinal  m-^ 
tuii  and  had  fbiuid  the  alvine  discharges  dark  and  off^uive, 
8b,  in  facti  they  generally  are.  How  should  they  be  otherwise  f 
Uk  A  disease  in  which  every  secretion  is  vitiated,  Why  should 
tliaae  of  Ihe  miestines  be  exempt  from  the  common  lot  Had 
the  urine  been  examiaed  with  the  same  scriipulotis  accuracy^  it 
WDuU  have  been  found  equally  deviating  irom  the  healthy  con^ 
dition.  Every  speculator  seeks  in  part  of  tbe  system  wKat  ex** 
ists  in  the  whole ;  but  on  this  point  I  cannot  expre^  my  ideas 
more  clearly  than  in  the  languase  of  Dr  Fordyce. 

**  A  fever  is  a  disease  that  aMcts  the  whole  system ;  it  ^ects 
the  head,  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  the  extremities ;  it  afibcta 
tbe  circulation,  the  absorption,  and  the  nervous  system ;  it  af* 
ftals  tbe  skin,  the  muscular  fibres,  and  the  membranes;  it  affects 
the  body,  and  affects,  likewise,  the  mind.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
disease  4yf  the  whole  system  in  every  kind  of  sense.  It  ddes 
ml,  however,  affect  the  various  parts  of  the  system  uniformly 
and  equally ;  but,  on  the  coiitniry,  sometimes  one  part  is  much 
etbetad  m  pDOportion  to  the  affectiim  of  another  *.^ 
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■  The  whole  of  tkift|Mn^  is  atricdy  true.  The  last  senleiice 
is  €f  peculiar  iinportaao&  lo  the  part  of  the  system  prindpdij 
idPeeted,  epdemics  and  individml  casss  of  the  same  efncCennc 
differ.  In  the  sensitiTe  and  intelhrtml,  the  saiisoriuni  and  ner* 
▼ouB  system  will  be  finind  more  a£beled,  than  us  m  diibrfntebss 
of  persons.  That  peculiar  form  of  delirium  wUch  was  obaer« 
ted  in  the  peninsula,  was  little  seen  but  among  iha  oAeera  of 
die  army 9 — men  of  a  certain  degree  of  refinemepit»«-i*tbe  resiik  of 
education.  Fever  is  at  this  moment  prevailing  ^,  and  in  most 
of  the  cases  I  have  witnessed,  the  hepatic  functions  have  been 

E-ominently  affected.  Many  of  the  cases  have  commenced  with 
bous  diarrhoea,  many  with  cholera.  That  tracing  of  the  rise, 
progress,  and  character,  of  epidemics,  whidi  constituted  Svden* 
oam'^s  cluef  title  to  glory,  is  perhaps  too  mudi  neglected  m  the 

Ksent  day.  All  now  write  systems,  and  every  system-monger 
his  bea  of  Procrustes,  to  the  dimenncxis  or  wnicli  eadi  case 
must  be  scrupulously  adapted.  But  nature  frequently  proves 
as  abhorrent  of  our  systems,  as  she  was  once  supposed  to  be  of 
a  vacuum ;  and  fever  will  not  assume  the  sjrmptoms  (rf*  phreni* 
tis,  or  gastro-enteriUs,  for  the  accommodation  of  Dr  Clutter- 
bock  or  M.  Broussais. 

The  difficulty  which  nosologists  have  experienced  in  f<xnang 
a  definition  of  the  state  of  fever,  proves  how  variable  its  phenc^ 
mena  are.  They  are  sometimes  so  slightly  marked  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceived,  at  least  little  thought  of  by  the  patient,  who 
pursues  his  accustomed  avocations  in  spte  ot  them,  sometimes 
m  weeks,  and  finally  lies  down,  perhaps  to  die  in  a  few  days. 
Cases  of  this  kind  have  repeatedly  fallen  under  my  own  obser- 
vation ;  and  I  must  add,  too,  that  they  have  generally  proved 
iatal,— «n  evidence  that  early  treatment  tends  to  dimiatth  thefis. 
tality  of  the  disease.  In  a  disorder  thus  variable,  no  geneial 
rules  for  treatment  will  exempt  the  practitioner  from  the  task  of 
observation.  To  be  a  routinist  is  to  be  unsuccesaAil ;  and  he 
only  who  treads  in  the  steps  of  the  wisest  physician  of  this,  or 
perhaps  any  country,  and,  **  perspecto  genio  morbi,^  treats  it 
accoraingly,  will  find  a  satisfactory  result  from  his  practice. 
Let  the  physician  bear  in  mind,  that  he  has  to  deal  wih  a  dis- 
ease, in  which  his  power  to  do  harm  perhaps  exceeds  his  power 
to  do  good ;  which  he  cannot  cure^  but  which,  in  many  cases, 
he  may  conduct  safely  to  its  natural  termination.  I  may 
add,  too,  that  his  hands  have  been  strengthened  by  the  writers, 
whose  doctrines  I  have  freely,  but  I  hope  not  uncandkil^, 
criticised.  He  who  pursues  thdr  works  witii  an  eclectic  sjnnt, 
will  thence  derive  much  valuable  information.  They  have  tend- 
ed, indirectly  it  b  true,  to  lead  us  back  to  the  wise  opinions  and 
practices  of  Sydenham,  whence  Huxham,  Pring^,  and  othen 

*  In  the  beginning  of  October  1896. 
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kad  led  us  astray.  But  on  this  point  I  muit  wpak  with  ^UU 
denee ;  for  it  is  supposable,  that  the  prendli&g  character  of  fever 
thiring  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  may  have  been  tueh  aa 
to  warrant  the  practices  then  adopted ;  though,  on  the  whole, 
we  are  inclined  to  the  conclusion,  tnat  they  then  erred  as  much 
in  one  direction,  aa  we,  a  few  years  ago,  did  in  another.  Me- 
dical men  now  have  either  learned,  or  at  least  are  learning,  thai 
human  blood  ranks  in  the  scale  of  fluids  above  ditch  water,  and 
are  disposed  to  treat  it  according  to  its  rank. 

Sounder  views  of  the  treatment  of  fever  than  prevailed  some 
^ears  am  are  not  confined  to  members  of  the  medical  prafea* 
sicm.  Much  less  difficulty  is  now  experienced  than  heretoforo 
in  obtaining  proper  ventibuion  and  appropriate  diet  for  our  pa- 
tients. To  attnbute  very  much  of  tiie  mcreased  duration  of 
human  life,  which  numerous  documents  before  the  public  have 
folly  proved,  to  an  amelioration  of  medical  practice  directly  ex« 
erted  upon  the  sick,  miffht  be  deedied  arrogant.  F^ut  or  this 
increased  duration  it  willnot  be  considered  presumptuous  to  attri- 
bute to  such  direct  influence ;  but  more  is  probably  to  be  as- 
cribed to  correct  ideas  of  the  mode  of  preserving  health,  which 
are  difi\i8ed  from  the  medical  profession  through  the  mass  of  the 
eommunity.  In  this  indirect  influence,  a  good  deal  of  our  utU 
lity  consists,  especially  in  the  present  day,  when  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  reading  and  inquiring  pubtic.  This  supervision 
is,  on  the  whole,  not  insalutary  to  ourselves.  It  is  true  that 
we  are  sometimes  arraigned  before  rather  incompetent  tribunals  ; 
and  a  meritorious  practitioner  has  not  unfrequently  had  occa- 
rion  to  complain  of  the  verdict  of  **  a  jury  ox  matrons.^  But 
the  character  of  these  unpaid  courts  of  justiciary  is  improving, 
and  we  riiall  have  less  reason,  in  future,  to  tremUe  for  the  jus- 
tice of  their  decisions. 

'  It  cannot,  in  the  present  day,  be  requinte  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  practitioners  the  general  expe^ency  of  treating  f^ 
ver,  certainly  in  its  early  stage,  and  frequently  through  its  ymxAt 
course,  on  antiphlogistic  principles.  A  moderate  bleeding,  in  the 
first  instance,  tends  to  remove  any  local  inflammations,  if  sudi  ex- 
ist ;  and,  at  all  events,  lessens  the  violence  of  reaction.  The  dd 
practice,  of  giving  an  emetic  at  the  commencement  of  fever,  is, 
perhaps,  too  much  neglected  at  present.  I  have  found  it  a  very 
useful  one.  Of  the  propriety  of  moderate  pur^nff^  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease,  no  reasonable  man  will  doubt ;  though 
the  practice  must  be  deprecated  of  constantly  irritating  the  bowek 
by  drastic  pur^tives,  which  is  adopted  by  some  medical  men 
in  all  febrile  disorders.  I  think  I  have  seen  a  state  of  gastro- 
enteritic  irritation,  which  many  have  selected  as  the  priotiiifi 
i9io6ifeof  all  fevers,  induced  by  the  too  free  and  repeated  adminia- 
tration  of  strong  cathartics.    This  is,  perhaps,  as  much  as  c^^  ^^ 
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iftfelj  enjoined  as  a  general  rule  of  practice.    Other,  and  by  no 


prevaiiea  in  tne  aiscnct  m  wmcn  i  am  at  pre- 
sent wilting,  in  the  autumn  of  1824,  and  the  following  winter,  was 
conspicuous  for  the  extraordinary  duration  of  the  cases,  many 
of  them  having  lasted  ten  weeks.  This  duration  did  not  seem 
materially  abridged  by  depletory  measures,  however  rigorous, 
employed  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease ;  but  the  effect  of 
any  deviation  from  an  antiphlogistic  regimen,  excepting  quite  in 
the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  was  such  as  to  warn  both  practi- 
tioner and  patient  to  retrace  their  steps.  The  mortality  in  that 
epidemic  was  small,  but  the  patients  were  left  in  a  state  of 
iVightfbi  debility,  and  convalescence  was  generally  tardy.  The 
fevers  of  this  autumn  have  been  of  shorter  duration ;  biit,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  observed,  the  proportion  of  deaths  from 
them  has  been  greater  than  tram  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

I  have  acknowledged,  that  some  of  the  phenomena  of  fe^ 
ver  ai^,  in  a  certain  degree^  expficabie ;  meaning,  by  the  quali* 
fication,  that  it  was  probable  that  we  should  merely  be  able  to 
trace  their  connexion  with  other  phenomena,  of  wnich  no  ex- 
planation could  be  given.  Can  any  be  offered  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  last  stage  of  fever, — when  the  patient  is  torpid  and  mut- 
tsring,— when  he  picks  the  bed-cloths,— when  the  stools  and 
urine  nrt  passed  involuntarily, — the  countenance  is  livid, 
-^the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  injected  with  dark  coloured 
bhxx),— the  tonffue  black, — ^the  teeth  covered  with  sordes, 
-^flie  nostrils  livid  with  fuli^ous-looking  matter, -^  the 
bceathing  frequent  and  laborious.  Some  of  the  appearances 
in  (his  deplorable  condition,  in  which,  to  use,  with  some 
modification,  the  emphatic  language  of  Lucretius,  ^'  Me- 
dici^ mus^tat  timore,^  would  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
brbqclna  cr  lungs,  themselves,  were  the  oigans  primarily  affect- 
ed.  But  {  believe  this  not  to  be  the  case.  Symptoms,  identi- 
cally tlie  same,' by  no  means  occur  in  pneumonia  or  bronchitis. 
The  principal  mischief  seems  to  reside  in  the  brain ;  and  the  re- 
quisite influence  not  b^nff  transmitted  to  the  lunss  through  the 
piiei»no.^tric  nerves,  these  organs  labour,  and  the  blood  is 
deficient  m  arterial  qualities.  How  is  this  melancholy  state  to. 
he  remedied  ?  This  is  a  still  more  important  question,  though 
involved  in  the  former.  If  the  patient  do  emerge  from  this  con- 
dition  (and  only  a  small  proportion  does  so)  m<»'e  will  be  ow- 
ing to  the  powers  of  the  constitution  than  to  those  of  art.  To 
eodeavour  to  relieve  the  sensbrium  by  blisters  to  the  head  and 
neek,*-^  support  the  warmth  of  the  extremities, — ^to  afibrd  the 
bkiod  die  oxygen  it  so  much  wants,  by  free  ventilation, — ^and  to 
prop  the  sinkmg  powers  by  light  nourishment,  with  a  propor- 
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tk>n  of  witie,  couatitute  the  8um  of  the  neaounses  of  our  art';  muIl 
this  18  too  often  inadequate.  Our  endeavours  should  be  direcu 
ed  to  the  prevention  of  this  state,  sinee  we  can  do  so  little  for 
its  cure ;  out  in  certain  epidemics,  and  certiun  constitulioDs,  il 
will  occur,  under  the  most  ^u4i<»ous  managementt  though  less 
frequently  where  medical  assistance  has  been  rendered  from  the 
commencement  of  the  disease. 

A^ter  thus  ^andne  at  the  treatment  of  fever,  (and  tlie  opi- 
mon  I  have  expressed,  that  it  must  vary  with  the  ever-vary-* 
ing  drcumstances  of  the  disease,  and  that  no- general  rules  dui 
meet  the  peculiarities  of  individual  cases,  forbids  my  doing 
more),  we  descend  into  an  arena,  thronged  with  Etkanta,  (xkw 
spcuoua,  some  tfx  vehement,  and  others  for  vacillating  ap^ 
nions.  The  inducement  to  ruUingotk  the  question  of  oonta^poa 
IS  so  very  strong,  that  I  cannot  wonder,  that  many  physicians 
should  have  wanted  civil  courage  to  refuse  the  tempting  bait* 
To  be  praised  by  senators,  and  quoted  in  gazettes  and  news* 

Epers,  is  so  very  alluring !  and  how  appaUing,  on  the  other 
fid,  to  be  held  up  to  contempt  and  dension  b}^  those  oonsunw 
mate  authorities  on  all  medical  questions !  Practical  men  shofdd 
esqpress  tbar  opinions  on  this  point  boldly  and  manfully,  and 
not  allow  fashion  to  doffmatise  .oa  one  of  the  most  important 
and  difficult,  questions  that  can  be  submitted  to  human  coateBK 
jdation,  as  she  would  on  the  cut  of  a  coat  or  the  curl  of  a 
whisker.  Dr  Charles  Maclean  now  possesses  only  extnuprou 
fes^onal  r^utation.  He  is  very  much  praised  in  Pariiament, 
but  np  where  dse.  ^*  This  butterfly^  has  been  brdken  '*  on  tha 
wheel"  of  German  erudition.  It  is  true  that  the  pains*takinsr 
Germant  has  employed  a  forty-foho  power,  where  obe  would 
have  sufficed.  If  any  man  will  take  the  trouble  to^  look  into 
the  collection  of  Lici^nus,  he  will  there  find,  bound  up  with  a 
copious  extract  from  the  work  of  Ffoautorinz^  de  Moms  Ccn^ 
iagiaris^  one  by  Caspar  Tordla,  puUished  fifty-two. years  b&. 
fore  the  assembling  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  oonsequenttf 
before  the  possiUfity  of  any  manoeuvring  on  the  part  of  die 
fbrmer  individual  with  that  Councilt  in  wnidi  are  these  woids, 
(it  is  of  syphilis  he  ^leaks) :  <<  Sicut  scabies  est  contagiosa^  com 
jus  testis  est  Avicenna,  cap.  vii},  &c.  ubi  dicitus,  quod  scabies 
infidt  per  modum  lepre,  et  non  inficit  quod  ex  scabie  eleyeiik 
turjumi  puiridi  corrupti^  sicut  in  pbtfaisi  tifibri  fmstifeiUiahf^ 
sed  qtiia  ex  scabie  emittitur  quid  grosatai,  Mlnerens  anpeifici- 
idi  dtd  evaporafis,  quod  maxima  inficit  ex  contactu.""  It  wU 
readily  be  perceived,  that  it  is  not  for  its  ekssieal  elegmice  that 
I  quote  this  p*ec»ous  piece  of  Latinity ;  but  because  it  ihewa 
that  Avicenna  explicitly  asBO'ted  the  two  modes  of  oommtnioa* 
ting  disease,. the  cbntactual  and  remote,  and  that' his tipinion 
was  adopted  by  a  "writer  b!  the  fifteenth  centnry •  .  It  is^  perhaps. 
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flesrady  necessary  to  add,  that  the  coota^us  nattwe  of  phthiaia, 
whidi  aeems  so  oddly  placed  in  the  same  eategoiy  witn  pestK 
Initial  fever,  is  still  a  part  of  the  medical  creed  at  the  south  of 
Europe. 

The  controvert  between  the  high  oonCending  partiips,  conta. 
sponists  and  antL-oontagiottiCa,  seems  interminable.  Each  can 
mvalidate  the  inferences  of  its  opponent,  though  it  fails  to  esta- 
blish its  own.  The  reason  is  cNivbus :  truth  lies  between,  in  a 
middle  course,-— one  followed  by  some  of  the  best  practical  phy* 
siciansd^the  present  day, — and  which  leads  us  to  the  bedt  expla* 
nation  of  the  phenomena.  It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  say,  thi^  the 
doctrine  alluded  to,  is  that  which  rq^ards  fevers,  not  typhus 
merely,  but  all  epidenuc  fevers,  as  owing  their  oi%in  to  common 
causrs,  designated  by  the  terms  malaria^  pahtdal  eMuvia^  con- 
idMio  €pidemica^  be  :  but  having  originated,  to  be  cdmmuni- 
odile  to  others,  by^  emanations  ^m  the  bodies  of  the  sick. 
Dr  J.  M.  Smith  would  tell  us,  that  we  have  *^  recourse  to  more 
causes  than  are  sufficient  to  ^cplain  the  phenomena ;  and,  what 
is  ec|uaUy  unphilosophical,  maintain,  apparently  without  per. 
eeituig  toe  absurdity,  that  two  poisons,  essentially  different  in 
ibeir  -nature,  are  capable  of  producing  the  same  qiecific  dk. 
eaae.^  But,  in  the^rst  place,  recourse  is  not  had  to  more 
causes  than  are  suffici«Qt  to  explain  the  phenomena.  Infectimi 
alone  will  not  explain  the  simultaneous  attack  on  crowds  of  in- 
dividuals, at  the  commencement  of  an  epidemic ;  whilst  paludal 
effluvia  will  not  exphun,  why  all  the  members  of  a  faauiy,  or 
all  the  attendants  upon  a  patient  in  typhus,  become  affected 
with  the  disease,  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  adjacent  houses  tare 
exempt  from  it.  Agun,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  two  pen- 
sons  are  ^^  essentially  different  in  their  nature.^  A  diflference 
of  origin  does  not  constitute  a  difference  of  nature.  We  happai 
to  know  nothing  about  the  nature  of  either  one  poison  or  the 
other.  We  onfy  infer  their  existence  from  certain  effects  on  the 
human  frame,  and,  if  these  effects  be  the  same,  the  identity  of 
the  poisons  is  demonstrated.  Dr  Smith  acknowledges  that  his 
*^  JMno-mUumaT  arises  from  the  decomposition  of  organized 
matter.  Is  it  incredible  that  m*ganized  beings,  whose  every  seera. 
tion  is  vitiated  by  disease,  should  emit  a  poison  of  the  same  na- 
ture, or,  in  his  own  language,  that  **  Koino-miasnuT  and  "  Idio- 
mkunuT  should  be  the  same  ? 

I  am  of  opnion,  then,  that  the  human  frame,  suffering 
under  the  disease^  throws  out  a  poison,  which,  if  not  suffered  to 
accumulate  about  the  person  of  the  patient,  or  to  be  concen- 
trated in  the  atmosphere,  is  comparative^  innoxious ;  but  which, 
if  cleanliness  and  ventilation  be  neglected,  speedily  engenders 
a  omilar  disease  in  those  exposed  to  its  influence.  I  go  £Eur- 
thefi  wd  say,  that,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
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Bidmdiiik)  such  as  nunes,  brought  into  long  aftd  dose  eoow 
municatioii  with  the  flick,  are  liable  to  be  infected.  Bui,  in 
waakmg  thb  acknoiricdgmeBt,  I  should  be  aony  to  add  to  tha 
popular  alann  on  this  subject,  which,  in  provmcial  towns  bI 
Mat,  I  know  to  be  exoeanve.  In  the  present  deaith  of  pub- 
lic news,  when  extracts  from  medical  works  are  not  unfirequsBtp 
]y  to  be  found  in  the  newspapers,  a  favourable  opportunity,  of 
which  periodieal  and  other  writers  would  do  well  to  avail  tlienu 
selves,  seems  offered  for  alh^mff  this  undue  apprdiennon.  The 
deigy  I  have  finind  ever  ready  to  disoharge  most  seahnisly 
and  cooseientiously  their  duties  to  the  sick ;  and  it  is  honour* 
able  to  them  that  they  do  so,  in  spite  of  a  strong  conviction  of 
the  dai^^  to  which  they  are  esrposiog  themselves.  But  I 
wish  to  unpress  on  the  minds  of  these  gentlemen,  that  they  ex* 
aggerate*the  danger ;  that,  with  the  precaution  of  ventilaUon,  if 
it  have  been  n^kcted,  previously  to  tiieir  entering  the  nek  room, 
4md  the  distance  at  which  they  ordinarilv  remain  from  the  pa^ 
tient^s  bed,  nor  is  there  any  necessity  tor  dose  appioximatioii, 
therisk  is  Absolutely  null.  I  will  add,  too,  that  ateeling  of  con* 
fidenoe  in  thar  own  security  is  no  inooonderable  means  of  realiz- 
ing it 

I  almost  pledged  myself  lo  present  nothing  new  to  the  read* 
«r,  and  he  may  probabiy  think  the  pledge  redeemed.  | 
wished  to  ea^ptesB  my  opinion,  that  fever  is  a  stale  of  the  sya. 
tern  as  independent,  as  inflammation,  or  any  other  state  of  it ; 
and  that  those  have  erred  from  the  path  of  inductive  philoso- 
phy, who  have  fiiunded  their  doctrines  and  practices  in  this 
disease,  not  on  its  own  phenomena,  but  on  conditions  of  our 
frame,  whence  they  have  chosen  to  suppose  it  originated.  The^ 
seem  to  have  been  led  to  these  opinions  by  an  erroneous  analo- 
ffieal  reasoning,  from  symptomatic  to  idiopathic  fevers;  and  to 
have  beenxonfirmed  in  them  by  confounding,  in  their  morbid 
disseetioos,  the-  results  of  the  accidents  or  concomitants  of  the 
disease  with  what  is  essential  to  it  T  questioned  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  when  I  happened  to  hear  it  orally  delivered 
by  Bioussais  in  1817 ;  and  subsequent  observations,  not  by  any 
means  inoonsidanhle,  have  converted  my  sceptical  doubts  into 
a  firm  conviction  of  its  erroneousness. 


AxT.  II.— 7V(ato«n<  of  DymUery  by  Injections  of  Cold  Wo- 
Ur.  Abstract  of  a  communication  published  by  Dr  Josspjbl 
KXMT,  of  Bladensbtu^,  in  the  United  States. 

Tinr 

vv  HATxvRB  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  remote  or  the 
proxunate  causes  of  dysentery,  one  thing  is  very  certab,  that  the 
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Tilkms  ooftt  of  the  lal-ge  intestines  is  in  a  stete  tif  oooodectUe  m. 
fkunttuition,  littended  with  ibver,  «nd  all  the  weli  knovn  fli8ti«»' 
fng  Vaaxk  of  symptoms  that  take  piaee  6tm  ^i*^»iai?g  eonalrio. 
Ibn. 

Most  pmctitimien  discern  two  stages  of  the  diense:    In  thfr 
eseri]^  sug^  I  have  gcaetdly  used  the  hooBt  wkh  the  beet  e^oc, 
together  widi'  fnee  and  copioua  purging^  lor  which  pnqpoae  I 
have  found  nothing  to  oompare  with  calonel^  together  widi  aa- 
titdonitd  diaphormcs.    ¥iewin|^  ifyientciy  as  preseadi^  asi  uii. 
llattied  Mate  of  the  knrer  intestmes,  I  have  been  Jed  to  adopt  a 
practii^e  predicated  upon  that  Tiew,  wfaush;  although  aovel  tn  a 
^ebt  degree,  hali  been  attended,  in  every  inslance»  wMi  the 
most  certain  success.     I  use  very  oold  water>  (readeied  .m 
even  by  ice),  thrown  up  the  bowek  in  form  of  an  eneaia,  et«y 
Ihalf  hour.   This  course,  in  aoaie  instances,  I  have  diteoled  to  be 
eoiitinued  fbr  twenty-four  hours,  or  more,  without  itttenBismL 
The  eiFect  has  more  than  equatled  my  expectatioiiB.    E^eiy  dia. 
-Cressing  symptom  is  speedHv  alleviated^  the  tenesmus  subsUet, 
the  fever  abat^  and  the  daectioas  assume  a  better  araect.    I 
vrould  not  be  nndenrtood  as  dependhig  upon  this  loneay  ahms, 
but  as  part  of  the  plan  of  cure,  it  has  proved  of  infinite  advMa- 
tage  in  every  instance  where  I  have  employed  it    TUspiaatice 
appears  to  me  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  soundest  reasbn ;  lor,  if 
the  gut  be  topically  affiected  with  heat  and  inflananatian,  nikat, 
let  me  ask,  can  be  more  likely  to  allay  that  inflammdtbn^  than 
bathing  the  inflamed  coats  of  the  intestine  withnrid  ^atsrP  We 
lEse  it  to  inflsttied  eyes,  and  other  parts,  then  wky  not  thebow^di  ? 
Tfor  hits  cold  wat^r  thus  applied  to  the  lower  intestiaes,  at  any 
tiKne  foi'bid  me  the  use  of  all  the  other  remedies  cmnitionly  enW 
ployed.    I  bleed,  I  give  calomel,  with  other  poi^gea ;  I  ^use  dk- 
'.phdi^tids,  the  warm  bath,  or  whatever  the  particular  a^miHopB 
may  at  the  mom^t  call  for,  witihout  any  ifciienuptiint  to  tne  in. 
jections^  6f  eold  water.     I  am  very  much  inclined  to  tUitk  that 
too  much  dependence  in  dysentery  is  often  pheed  fiponopiutn, 
and  that  it  is  generally  resorted  to  too  earl^  m  the  cKsetoe.  The 
temporary  ease  it  procures  is  delusive,  while  the  inflammtttofy 
^athesis  is  heightened  by  its  stimulatfaig  as  well  as  its  costive 
influence. 

The  idea  of  using  cold  water  in  dysentery  first  occurred  to  me 
in  the  summer  of  1823.  I  directed  its  use  with  ice,  in  the  case 
of  an  interesting  little  boy,  the  grandson  of  Mr  Davies,  former- 
ly innkeeper  in  Washington.  This  child  was  extreinely  ill,  and 
I  almost  despaired  of  h£a,  but  he  recovered.  I  have  prescribed 
it  dnce  with  undeviatii^  success  in  many  caste,  in  ooDJunodon 
with  other  remedies. 


(    IT    ) 

A  EX.  II r. — On  the  Indications  and  Treatment  of  Empyema. 
By  CifABLK»  Hastxkgs,  M.  D.  Physician  to  the  Infir- 
mary,  Woreester. 

XT  has  for  flome  time  been  my  oonvictioii,  that  we  are  too 
maeh  disposed  to  abaadoDy  without  any  attempt  at  relief,  pro* 
longed  cases  of  disease  in  the  cavity  of  the  ckest,  often  erro- 
neously judging,  that  so  much  misohief  has  been  product  in 
the  structure  of  the  (»rgans  contained  in  this  cavity,  as  to  reiv* 
der  the  continuance  of  life,  for  any  long  period,  altogether  inw 
possible.  These  are  few  individuals,  who  have  been  much  in 
the  habit  tsf  watching  the  progress  of  such  aflRectioos,  who  can^ 
not  bring  to  their  recollection  cases  of  this  nature,  in  which, 
after  the  doom  of  the  patiant  has  been  declared  inevitable,  the 
sanative  powers  of  the  constitution  have  been  alone  sufficient 
to  bring  the  disease  to  a  happy  termination.  The  present  im- 
perfection ot  our  art,  and  our  almost  entire  ignorance  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  more  intricate  functions  of  the  animal 
body  are  performed,  doubtless  afford  a  plausible  apology  for 
this  erroneous  prognostic  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  and 
have  hitherto  shielded  him  from  reproach  for  this  want  of  skill 
in  dii^nosis.  But  we  in  the  present  age  may  hope,  that  the 
principles  of  our  profession  are  becoming  more  fixed,  since 
we  are  patiently  and  steadily  aideavouring  to  accumulate  and 
arrange  facts,  as  the  only  solid  basis  on  wriich  any  permanent 
superstructure  can  be  built 

In  no  department  of  medicine  has  the  effect  of  this  enlight* 
ened  mode  of  investigation,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  more 
apparent,  than  in  our  increased  and  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
diseases  of  the  chest.  Indeed,  so  suocessfufly  has  this  class  of 
affections  been  latterly  cultivated,  as  to  give  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that,  were  meucal  men  in  seneraT  animated  with  a  simi* 
lar  zeal  to  that  which  has  enabled  some  late  cultivators  of  this 
branch  of  knowledge  to  discriminate  the  various  diseases  of 
the  chest  more  accurately  from  each  other,  the  time  would  not 
be  far  distant,  when  a  physician  will  be  considered  just  as  cul- 
pable for  not  ascertaining  and  pronouncing  whether  consump- 
tive symptoms  are  pnxiuced  by  disease  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lungs,— by  chrome  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
structure  of  that  <3Qrgan,-^y  a  vomica,— or  by  effusion  into  the 
sac  of  the  pleura,— as  he  at  fMesent  would  be,  for  not  deciding, 
after  proper  examination,  whether  a  patient,  to  whom  he  was 
called,  was  affected  with  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  or  the 
lungs. 

To  say,  that  such  precision  of  diagnosis  is  eitiier  not  desirable, 
or  that  It  will  not  lead  to  any  practical  important  result,  has  al- 
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ways  appeared  to  my  mind  as  the  rereneof  ratioiial,  and  as  bor- 
dering on  the  feeling  that  is  opposed  to  every  attempt  at  improve- 
ment, which  does  not  bring  with  it  some  immediate  and  certain 
advantage,— a  feeling  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  inimical 
to  the  progrcseion  of  science.  To  the  above  remarks  I  have 
been  fed,  by  observing  a  ^lisinaliBation  amongst  some  of  my 
medical  friendi  to  the  use  of  the  cylinder  lalehr  invented  by 
LaeoieCy  arising  either  from  distrust  of  the  evicfenoe  afforded 
by  this  inatnanent,  or  from  hesititfioii  as  to  the  probabUitv  of 
any  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  the  dioeasco  of  the  cfac^t 
ever  bemg  effected  by  this  means ;  or  from  a  belief  that  the  in* 
strument  can  never  be  intiodueed  into  general  practioe.  I 
v^ould  simplT  r^y  to  these  remarks,  that  no  evil  can  possiUy 
result  from  the  experiluent;  and,  if  it  be  foiriy  tried»  time  akme 
will  give  the  answer  to  these  objeetioBa,  provided  the  results, 
ebtamed  be  reoistered  and  recorded.  A  body  of  facts  will  thus 
a«Seufitidate,  which  will  be  coming  constantly  under  the  eye  of 
the  profession;  and  the  good  that  attaehes  to  tlus  mode  of  in- 
vestigatioil,  will  soon  be  appareiit  to  the  aealous  cultivators  of 
medioid^  sdenoe.  But  it  is  not  my  wish,  at  present,  to  attempt 
an'  esttoate  of  the  value  of  this  mode  of  dbseoverinff  what  is 

Fling  on  in  thecavity  of  the  chest,  wheti  diseased.  If  it  were^ 
should  not  &il  to  enlarge  on  many  points,  which  will  not  evea 
be  touched  upon  here.  It  may  not,  however,  be  irrelevant  to 
remark,  tiiaC  the  use  of  the  stethoscope  is  not  at  all  by  me  con- 
sidered as  superseding  the  necessity  of  an  accurate  attention  to 
symptoms ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  only  when  the  sign^  afforded 
by  tlie  cylinder  are  viewea  in  connection  with  the  state  of  the 
^etieral  functions  of  the  body,  that  they  should  be  deemed  of 
mgh  pathological  importance.  It  is  of  tne  utmost  consequence 
that  this  conaderataon  should  be  present  to  the  mind  of  every 
auseultator;  for,  if  it  be  not,  the  instrument  will  socm  mislead 
him4  The  work  of  the  inventor  of  the  cylinder  is  rather 
O|oen  to  criticism,  in  my  mind,  inasmuch  .as  be  seems  iiw 
euned  to^  call  us  away  from  an  attention  to  symptoms,  and 
dwells  ahnost  exclusively,  on  the  results  of  auaouUation  and 
peTcusaon ;*-*but  this  by  the  way;  for,  as. was  before  ob- 
served^ it  Is  not  my  intention  to  enter  on  any  general  discuss 
sion  of  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  cyliikter,  being  rather 
actuated  by  a  desire  of  cheering^  the  h(qies  of  those  who  look 
despairingly  at  those  eases  which  are  often  indiscriminately 
cdwd  ocMisumptive,  and  of  evincing,  that,  many  persons,  in 
whom  great  chai^^es  take  place  in  the  oif;atis  of  the  chest,  live 
and  are  strong;  and  that  we  are  not  to  abandcHi  such  cases,  be- 
cause the  prospect  is  dreary,  and  death  appears  inevitable. 
This  is  my  main  obiect;  but  as  e;»ampies  will  be  dted  of  these 
diseases,  m  whidi  the  treatment  was  much  directed  by  the  re« 
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9uk8  affntledl  by  the  slethoeeDpe,  tlie  oppOTtunity  will  not  be 
lost  of  inaking  such  raoiarks  as  Che  faets  seem  to  j^^ 

There  u  no  disesee  towhich  the  chest  is  sulgeet,  m  which 
die  benefits  respiting  hoax  the  use  of  die  stethoseope  hav%  m 
my  hands^  been  more  conspicuous,  or  the  pvopriety  of  conti* 
nuing  to  employ  remedies,  under  apparently  the  roost  hopel 
drcumstanoes^  has  been  more  apponent^  dian  in  cases  of  < 
pyema;  for  bodi  of  which  reMona,  I  will  suboHt  aome  casea 
that  hare  ooeuned  to  me  of  this  nature.  But  before  relating 
these  cases,  I  shall  adduce  some  aeeouni  of  this  affectiGii  from 
Mr  most  mipnMred  audtorsL 

It  may  be  as  well  to  preauacs^  ]dmt»  hy  the  term  Emfytma^ 
I  mean  a  collection  of  sero-purulenl  fluid,  lying  in  the  cavity 
of  die  chest,  which  fluid  may  oaeasioilally  tie  mixed  with  sof- 
tened tuberculous  matter,  diat  has  made  its  way  from  the  kings 
into  the  sac  of  the  pleura. 

The  term  Empyeha,  bring  jHimarily  derived  fron  h  and 
«yMr«  pu$  mthm,  sigaifikl,  among  the  Greek  authors  of  the 
Hqipoeratic  age,  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  pus,  with** 
out  my  reference,  direct  or  imjdied,  to  the  cavity  contilinmg 
it  Tnus,  Hippocrates,  Epidem.  ii.  p.  1068,  relates,  that,  in 
d<e  pestilent  epidemic  of  the  spring  season  of  which  he  is 
tqpeakmg,  the  febrile  concoction  proceeded  to  empyema^  that  is^ 
to  suppuration*  But  he  likewise  employs  empyema  in  a  Bpeei* 
fle  sense,  to  signify,  as  it  does  with  us  now,  a  collection  of  mat* 
ter  within  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  Thus,  Atrfi.  v.  8^  p.  90f 
(Ed.  Und.),  he  lays  down  die  doctrine,  that  *^  if  patients  under 

geurisy  are  not  relieved  by  crisis,  (repurgantur)  widnn  foitfteesi 
lys, «  metastasis  to  emj^ema  taikes  plaee.*"  It  was  probaUy 
the  credit  and  importanoe  of  this  and  the  adjoining  aphoriflns, 
whidv  afterwmxis  fixed  this  latt^  signification  of  the  appeUlu 
tive  to  peetora)  suppuration ;  for,  though  Gdest,  in  his-  notes 
<m  the  above,  aad  otner  similar  passagesi  argues  fctr  the  generid 
notion,  he  confesses.  Lib.  de^  Tumwbus,  p.  955*,  that  sonfe 
|Aysidans  think  that  those  akme  are  properly  luuted  empym, 
or  enqpyematous,  iaF  whom  pus  is  ooliected  between  the  cbost 
and  the  lungs.  Nay,  he  assures  us,  in  his  commentary  upon 
Apb.  V.  9rtj  ''  that  Hippocrates  for  the  most  part,  by  this 
appellation,  understand/s  a  collection  of  pus  io:  the  great  space 
between  the  lungs  and  chest;'**  adducing,  as  an  inrtatiGSythe 
boc4  De  Interms  Affiectibus,  which  was,  iit  Galenas  time,  q£> 
ten  denominated,  ^  if*^mf,  De  EmpgemoA^,  Jn  it  Hippos- 
crates  mentionsrthe  prsictice  of  paracentesis^  both  by  secdonand 
eautffiry,  to  whidi  he  aUjudeS,  less  intellic^bly,  in  Aph.  vii*  44r  % 
'<  Ehat  if  die  pQs  break  into  die  cavity  ofthe  chest,  m  whatever 
|Mut  it  aj^pears  to  be  indicated,  from  that  part,  chjdHybyineisioa 
€jif  cStft^ry^  it  must  be  Jet  out,  in  small  quantities  al  a  titieia  * 
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— ^De  Intern.  Affect,  iv.  p.  8051.  The  aphorism  cited  prou 
nounces,  "  That  those  persons  affected  with  empyema,  who  are 
treated  by  incision  or  caustic,  generally  escape,  if  the  pus  flows 
pure  and  white ;  but  that  if  it  come  forth  bloody,  and  retid,  and 
muddy,  or  clotted,  they  perish  \^ — a  prognosis  which,  though 
not  the  most  correct,  has  yet  some  foundation  in  nature,  and  cor- 
roborates the  subject  of  our  paper,  by  proving  that  Hippocrates 
had  seen  cases  of  empyema  recover,  even  after  the  rude  surgery 
of  those  ancknt  times.  However,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the 
uHiOy  or  ediiu^,  both  in  back  and  breast^  which  is  often  men- 
tioned in  this  ifook,  does  not  always  refer  to  paracentesis,  when 
he  speaks  of  empyema,  in  this  book  ;  for,  in  the  11th  chapter, 
he  aistinguishes  oetween  them.  **  The  effusion  into  the  chest 
takes  place  about  the  fortieth  day,  and  may  be  ascertained  by 
the  cessation  of  the  expectoration,  &c. :  after  the  pus  has  been 
drawn  off  by  incision  or  cautery,  the  wound  is  to  be  dressed  with 
a  green  linen  rag,  which  is  to  be  withdrawn  next  day  for  the 
escape  of  more  pus,  and  again  on  the  third  day,  and  so  on 
till  It  be  dried  up.  To  aHow  the  patient  meat  and  drink, 
may  be  admissible ;  the  latter  only  a  little  wine  or  water.  He 
may  eat  also  origanum,  if  not  to  be  had  recent,  dried,  witli 
honey.  The  patient  tiiust  not  be  exposed  to  cold,  and  ought 
to  rest  upon  a  soft  bed.  Treating  the  disease  in  this  way, 
we  shall  produce  a  rapid  recovery.  But  when  we  cauterise 
for  these  ciseases,  (he  means  as  an  epispastic)  we  apply  to  the 
sore,  for  one  day,  a  leek  well  poundea."" 

Though  Coelfus  Aurelianus,  ii.  17,  v.  8,  seems  to  understand 
empyema  in  the  general  sense,  yet  the  general  barbarism  of 
his  language  may  explain  this  anomaly ;  the  more  espedalty, 
as  Aretseus,  i.  9,  distinctly  asserts,  with  Hippocrates  ana  Galen, 
that  those  who  have  pus  collected  in  the  region  of  the  thorax, 
are  named  Empyoi,  From  the  annotations  of  Galen  to  the 
above  passages  of  Hippocrates,  we  learn,  that  the  perforation  of 
the  chest,  by  incision,  was  in  his  time  named,  as  now,  paracen- 
tesis ;  and  tnat  it  was  a  more  usual  mode,  of  evacuation,  than  the 
actual  cautery*  JStius,  Serm.  viii.  75,  p.  85,  has  the  same  no- 
tion. 

I  have  thought  it  nece^ry  to  introduce  the  disease  by  these 
remarks,  as  I  mid  that  the  celebrated  Van  Swieten,  Comm.  xi. 
1183,  has  given  too  much  weight  to  the  general  sense  of  the 
term ;  whilst  we  have  shewn,  that  Hippocrates  himself,  and  all 
good  writers,  have  always  understood  empyema,  as  we  do-now, 
to  imply  a  coUection  of  pus  within  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Of 
course,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should  correct  the  er- 
ror of  his  master  Boerhaave,  in  the  1184th  aphorism,  ^^  That 
empyema  always  supposes  a  purulent  vomica,  or  abscess,  to  have 
broken,  from  whence  the  matter  escaping,  is  gathered  within  the 


breast  ;^— «n  error  in  which  it  is  p:t>bable,  from  the  above  pas- 
sages, also  Hipp.  De  Morbi^  iii.  15>  that  the  ancients  likewise 
participated,  xhis  was  reserved  for  modem  pathologists,  par- 
ticularly, though  not  solely,  to  the  learned  cultivators  of  this 
important  discipline  in  France, — to  Bayle,  to  Laennec,  to  An- 
dral«  and  CoUin.  In  point  of  fact,  tne  great  FemeUus  may. 
be  considered  as  the  first  distinct  author  who  remarked  the 
suppurative  effusion  into  the  pleura,  independent  of  vomica. 

**  There  is  sometimes  a  complaint  (he  says),  which  begins 
with  serum,  and  ends  by  signs  and  symptoms  of  suppura- 
tion ;  but  without  the  fever  and  exciting  causes,^  t .  e,  without 
a  vomica.  ^^  £a  proinde  afiectio  non  suppuratio,  sed  suppu- 
rationi  finitima  est.^ — Path.  v.  iL  Dr  CuBen,  likewise.  First 
Lines,  art.  349,  considered  empyema  as  an  occasional  termina- 
tion of  pleuritick  inflammation.  Sauvages  also  has  an  JEm- 
pycma  pleurtt^  i.  694.  Dr  W.  Hunter  had  observed,  perhaps 
uefore  either  of  the  latter,  that  the  serum  of  inflamed  mem- 
branes is  often  formed  into  a  kind  of  puSj  and  frequently 
found  in  large  quantities  in  the  cavities  of  the  breast,  bel- 
ly, &c.  On  the  whole,  however,  these  observations  were  of 
less  consequence  with  regard  to  empyema,  since  physicians, 
both  of  that,  and  the  present  period,  nave  generally  despaired 
of  their  art  in  its  relief.  '^  If  the  empyema  is  of  long 
standing,  and  the  strength  decayed,  a  colliquative  diarrhoea 
conies  on,  with  a  wasting  of  the  oody ;  the  operation,  instead 
of  relieving,  hastens  the  death  of  the  patient  When  this  dis- 
order is  merely  local,  the  operation  may  succeed ;  but  if  th^ 
habit  is  strumous,  or  otherwise  unsound, — if  fever,  coughing^ 
thirst,  and  other  syroutoms,  are  either  numerous  or  consider- 
able, there  is  but  small  hope  of  recovery.  The  operation  is  al- 
so ineffectual  if  the  lungs  adhere  to  the  pleura,  or  if  the  matter 
lodged  on  the  diaphragm  was  emptied  from  a  cyst.""  Were 
this  a  correct  view,  how  few  recoveries  should  we  have  to  re- 
cord from  empyema !  Yet  this  is  still  the  opinion  of  a  great 
part  of  the  profession,  is  a  literal  extract  frou>  Dr  Jamks'*s 
deservedly  popular  Medical  Dictionary,  and  must  still  damp 
the  ardour  oi  many  sanguine  practitioners.  Luckily,  there 
every  now  and  then  occur  cases  which  demand  immediate  para- 
centesis, in  order  to  prevent  suffocation ;  and,  likewise  surgical 
cases,  originating  in  accidents  and  wounds,  which,  by  their  suc- 
cessful event,  demonstrate  occasionally  the  prejudice  involved 
in  the  above  prognosis.  It  is  thus,  from  the  hope  inspired  by 
this  contingent  success,  that  the  best  dissertations  on  the  sub- 
ject are  found  to  be  confined  to  works  on  surgery ;  and  it  is 
'  to  the  works  of  Le  Dran,  Heister,  Sharp,  Bell,  li.  p.  583,  Eirk- 
land,  ii.  p.  75,  Pearson,  i.  p.  94,  White,  p.  303,  Petit,  i.  p.  80, 
Sabatier,  ii.  p.  249,  Richcrand,  Nos,  Cnir.  iv.  p.  168,  Hey, 
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p.  476,  and  others,  that  I  would  reoommend  the  cuxioiis  with 
respect  to  this  affection,  for  mora  ample  information. 

Case  l^r-Efnpyema^  conjoined  with  Tuberculous  cffecAon  ^ 

ike  hangs, 

* 

In  May  1820,  I  visited  R.  A.  set.  19,  in  consultation  with 
Mr  Watson  of  Stourport.  This  young  man  had  lived  in  the 
country  till  within  the  last  two  years,  since  which  he  had  been 
ccmfined  in  a  meroer^s  shop.  In  October  1821  he  waa  attacked 
with  baemcptoe,  which  lasted  one  day.  Frevions  to  the  attack, 
his  breath  had  been  shorty  and  he  had  been  affected  with  severe 
cough  for  sevo-al  weeks,  on  which  account  he  took  spkits  and 
water  «very  nig^Yt  at  bed-time.  Prom  the  attack  of  hseimoptoe 
•tyi  Mtfrch  1822,  he  had  a  cough,  and  lost  flesh.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Mr  Watson  first  saw  him,  who  applied  Uisters 
to  the  chest,  and  paid  attention  to  the  hepatic  secretion.  The 
iMilse  was  under  100 ;  the  cough  not  very  troublesome,  excepts 
lag  at  night.  The  expectorated  matter  was  in  aoiall  qaamity, 
but  had  every  appearance  erf  pnrulence. 

In  the  b^mung  of  Apru,  a  seton  was  inserted  in  the  inte* 
guments  of  tne  diest.  He  took  liquor  potassse  and  decoctioa 
^f  sarsaparilla  twice  a^day,  and  occasionally  a  dose  of  blue  pill. 

He  continued  this  plan  with  slight  variation  till  the  time  that 
I  saw  him  (May),  without  any  amendment  being  perceptible. 
It  was  now  observed  that  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  could  only 
be  fdlt  on  the  right  side  of  the.  chest,  and  he  could  not  lie  up» 
cm  that  ride.   The  pulse  was  120,  and  wiry :  the  emaciaticxi  very 

Seat.  By  percussion,  the  left  side  of  the  chest  sounded  morer 
an  the  ngbt,  although  there  was  not  less  sound  than  is  usual 
on  the  right  ride.  By  measurement,  no  difference  was  detected 
in  the  magnitude  of  tne  two  rides  of  the  chest. 

By  the  Cj^Under,  scarcely  imy  respiratory  murmur  was  heard 
<«[  the  left  ride  of  the  diest.  llie  action  of  the  heart  was  feebly 
audible  in  its  usual  rituation,  but  most  distinctly  on  the  right 
^ide^  The  respiratory  murmur  was  very  distinct  on  the  right 
«ider  k  was  in  fact  jpueriie  m  some  parts.  For  some  space- 
above  the  ri^t  mamma,  peetoriloquism  was  perfect. 

The  eomlMoed  results  of  the  examination  oy  the  stethoscope 
and  percusricn,  shewed  that  there  was  a  large  tuberculous  ca» 
Vity  m  the  ndit  lung,  and  that  scarcely  anv  air  entered  the 
left  lung.  This,  from  the  displacement  of  the  hearty  and  the 
inability  to  lie  on  the  right  side,  appeared  to  arise  from  a  col« 
lection  of  fluid  in  the  left  sac  of  tne  pleura.  Percusrion  also 
seamed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  air  m  that  Bide  of  the  chest. 
The  prindpal  pdpt  to  which  our  conrideration  of  the  treat- 
nq^ent  turned^  was  €6  determine  upon  the  propriety  of  evacuate 


ifig  tine  cavity  of  the  chest  of  the  fluid  eotttaiiied  in  it  We 
«igreed,  that,  m  eoBflequeooe  of  the  evident  mstenoe  of  tid>er- 
culous  disease  to  a  great  extent  in  Ae  light  lung»  the  <iperi^ 
tion  eouid  only  be  regaided  as  a  palliative;  because,  auMiosing 
that  we  did  leiieve  the  left  side  of  the  fluid  oontainea  in  it, 
death  atypeared  innritabk,  Axxn  the  tubeteakus  cbeaaB  on  Ike 
v^t  siae,  and  therefore,  that  the  opefatfam  jdiouU  not  be  per- 
formed, unless  considerdile  dyspnoea  came  on  from  the  pros- 
«m  of  the  flaid.  In  the  »e«i  tiBie,  he  was  advised  to  take 
email  doses  of  hnidanum,  and  faabttn  of  copaifaa. 

I  again  saw  thi6  patient  on  the  17th  oi  June.  His  breath 
iiad  become  raudi  wone,  and  die  oouj^  and  expectoraCion  were 
vefv  trouUesoma  Smoe  ray  last  visit,  a  copicyus  hsemorriiage 
had  oecnrred  fran  tiie  bow^  which  wpeared  to  relieve  him. 

As  he  was  now  very  amdous  that  tne  operation  should  be 
mibnned,  it  was  agreed  upon,  after  another  eaaminalion  with 
die  cylinder  and  percussion,  wbidi  aflbrded  similar  results  to 
those  before  stated.  We  also  emplmred  Hippoeratic  suocussion, 
«nd  thereby  distinctly  heard  the  Actuation  of  a  fluid  in  the 
cavity  of  the  chest 

An  inoisioo  was  made  with  a  scalpdi  in  the  space  be* 
tweenthe  mth  and  seventh  ribs,  near  their  am^e,  and  neav. 
iy  two  quarts  of  darik  coloured  sero-puruknt  nuid,  together 
with  a  huge  volume  of  haghlv  offensive  gas,  were  ^sehaiged. 
Me  hove  die  operation  weli,  and  expressed  relief  from  it 
JOn  the  second  dsy  aftar  the  operation,  a  s3ver  tube  was  voh. 
tsoduced  into  the  chest,  and  about  a  pint  of  fetid,  purulent, 
matter  was  cKschaiged.  He  was  mneh  more  easy  in  his  braatb- 
iag  than  he  had  bMi  before  the  operadon;  but  the  cough  and 
«Kpeoioradoii  oontimied  as  bcf ora 

On  tile  95th  of  June,  mudi  grass  and  pundent  Auid  eseapdl 
hj  the  ssde  of  the  tube.  The  hesott  pulsated  stimq^y  in  the 
epigastric  mgion^  The  ooiq;h  was  very  troublesome,  and  death 
was  evidentiy  ai^proadung.  He  exjnred  on  the  morning  of  the 
4Hth« 


Di8$eetion4ii  hmsrs  qfUr  deaih.'-^Tbe  body  was  emacii^ 
to  die  last  dMPee.    Decomposition  had  commenced. 

ncff^ag?^ — The  heart  was  nearly  in  its  natuml  utnation,  but 
move  to  the  riglrt  side  dian  usual,  it  was  fluid,  and  the  p». 
vietes  Tery  thin. 

The  Im  lung  was  hepatised}  and  very  much  compressed. 
There  was  no  remnant  or  the  usual  vesicular  ajqpearance,  and 
it  did  not  occupy  a  fourth  part  of  that  cavity  of  the  chest 
^Dhewhole  of  its  pleural  investmenit  was  tiovered  by  a  tiiick 
-hqner  otMxii  yellow  lymph,  in  appearance  not  unl^  chamois 
Jandaar.    The  costal  plemm  was  nmcfa  tlnfiksned^  and  ooveiwd 
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with  a  false  membrane.  There  was  an  uker  in  the  puhnoDic 
pleura,  through  which,  when  the  lung  was  pressed^  a  fluid  was 
discharged  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 

The  right  lung  was  very  much  diseased.  Numerous  tiu 
bercles  were  discovered  in  every  part  of  it.  Its  superior  lobe 
adhered  firmly  to  the  first  rib.  There  were  also  in  this  lobe 
several  cavities,  half  filled  with  a  thin  fluid,  snixed  with  softoi- 
ed  tuberculous  matter. 

Abdomen,^-^The  liver  and  spleen  were  rather  larger  than 
usual.     In  other  respects^  the  aodomen  was  free  from  dif 


Mservaikm9.-^In  this  case,  very  impcNtant  information  was 
derived  from  the  stethoscope.  The  i^ptoms,  taken  akme^  could 
not  have  directed  the  treatment  in  so  satisfactcNry  a  manner.  It  is 
true,  that,  without  the  use  of  the  cylinder,  the  fluid  in  the  left 
cavity  of  the  chest  mieht  have  been  supposed  to  exist ;  but  the 
diseased  state  of  the  right  lung  could  not  have  been  predicted^ 
and  therefore  the  operation  of  paracentesis  might  have  been 
proposed  as  a  means  of  cure,  whereas  it  could  only  serve  as  a 
palliative. 

But  even  the  existence  of  a  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  dbest, 
without  the  use  of  the  stethoscope,  would  have  remained  conjeo^ 
tural,  and  not  sufiiciently  evident  to  call  for  the  operation: 
whereas  that  instrument,  which  revealed  this  fact  by  the  sense 
of  hearing,  made  its  existence  as  certain  on  the  first  <**«niim^ 
tion,  as  though  it  had  been  seen.  At  tlie  second  examination, 
we  bad  also  confirmation  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  fluid  in  the 
chest ;  but  that  was  an  acddental  occurrence,  depending  on 
the  presence  of  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  this  fluctuiu 
tion  did  not  even  exist  when  the  presence  of  fluid  was  first  poei- 
tively  demonstrated.  The  extreme  degree  of  disorganisation 
so  positively  indicated,  at  once  evinced  the  futility  of  any  at- 
tempt at  cure  by  internal  remedies ;  and  this  in  such  cases  is 
no  slight  benent  The  difierent  processes  by  which  the  two 
lungs  were  rendered  unfit  for  the  usual  ofiice,  are  also  worthy 
of  remark :  the  right  by  the  gradual  increase  of  tuberculous 
disease,  which  completely  destroyed  its  texture;  the  left,  by 
the  pressure  of  a  sero-purulent  nuid,  formed  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura  finom  slow  inflammatory  action,  was  so  compressed  as 
to  be  completely  hepatised,  and  not  a  fourth  of  its  usual  sise. 

Case  II. — Empyema^  from  Chronic  Pleurisy^  termina^ng 

fataUy, 

William  Osborne,  s^t.  S8,  was  brought  to  the  Woxcester  In- 
firmary  on  the  Ist  of  January  1825,  under  the  care  of  the  sur- 
geon, ui  consequence  of  a  large  abscess,  which  had  a  short  time 


b^bre  appeared  on  tke  right  aide  of  the  «MBe,  immediatelY  be- 
low  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  independently  oi  thiv 
abscess,  bis  health  £d  not  seem,  in  the  ofnnion  of  the  surffeon^ 
to  be  much  affected;  but  he  had  asUffht  oough«  It  was  deem^ 
•d  expedient,  four  days  after  his  admissicxi,  to  open  the  ab> 
soees,  and  about  three  pints  of  fetid  pus  were  discharged  from 
it.  The  day  following  the  evacuation  of  the  absoess,  he  com* 
plained  of  dyspncea,  and  pain  about  the  chest ;  on  which  ac» 
count  he  was  bled  largelyf  and  freely  puiged.  Two  days 
afterwards,  the  symptoms  having  experienced  little  alleviatioD, 
he  was  again  bled,  by  the  advice  of  the  surgeon,  and  several 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  chest,  which  was  also  extensively 
blistered,  but  without  any  mitigation  of  the  pain,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  or  cough.  On  the  19th  instant  I  visited  the  patient. 
The  pulce  was  then  very  quick  and  fe^le ;  the  anxiety  of  oouik 
tenance  was  very  distressing;  the  sweat  hung  upon  his  cheeks; 
he  had  occastcimd  shiveiings;  he  could  not  lie  down,  but  was 
constantly  in  a  sitting  posture,  rather  reclining  to  the  right 
side;  the  lips  were  rather  purple;  the  wound  on  the  back  was 
healed.  On  striking  the  right  side  of  the  thorax  with  the 
hand,  a  dead  sound  was  heard,  whereas  a  hollow  sound  was 
perceptible  when  the  left  side  was  struck. 

With  the  stethoscope,  I  could  not  detect  any  respiratory 
murmur  on  the  ri^t  side,  excepting  immediately  under  the 
clavicle,  where  it  was  puerile.  On  the  whole  of  tne  left  side, 
the  respiratory  murmur  was  distinctly  heard,  and  was  louder 
than  it  usually  is  in  adults.  I  did  not  propose  any  remedies^ 
thinking  the  operation  of  paracentesis  the  only  chance ;  and 
that  seemed  so  poor  an  one,  that  it  was  not  pressed. 

On  the  93A^  I  a^n  visited  this  patient,  and  found  him  ap- 
parently dying,  vath  a  pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  a  leaden 
countenance,  and  a  glasff^  eye,  with  a  general  clammy  sweat 
over  the  surface  of  &e  body.  In  addition  to  the  indications 
before  afforded  by  the  stethoscope  and  percussion,  we  could 
now,  by  the  Hippocradc  succussion,  distinctly  hear  a  fluctua- 
tion in  the  chest.  The  man  was  most  anxious  for  some  attempt 
to  be  made  to  relieve  him ;  and,  on  this  account,  rather  than 
from  any  hope  of  relief,  I  was  desirous  that  the  paracentesis  of 
the  thorax  should  be  tried,  before  the  performance  of  which,  I 
measured  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  chest,  from  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  vertebrae  to  the  centre  of  the  sternum,  and 
found  the  length  of  a  string  passed  from  the  spinous  process  of 
one  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  to  the  centre  of  the  sternum,  on  the 
ri^t  side,  to  be  24  inches;  and  on  the  left  8ide,astring  passed 
from  the  same  spinous  process  to  the  same  part  of  the  sternum, 
to  be  only  22  inches.  The  greater  magnitude  of  the  right  side 
of  the  chest  was  also  manifest  to  the  eyd. 
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Notwithstanding  the  atmost  dying  state  <if  the  patient,  tft  his 
earnest  sriidtation  it  was  detennined  that  pajraoentesis  of  the 
th(M«x  should  be  p^fbrmed.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
operation,  there  was  positively  no  pulse  at  the  wrist,  but  It 
could  be  felt  near  the  axilla.  A  transverse  incision  was  made 
between  the  ffth  and  6^  ribs,  near  their  angle,  and  a  sero-pum- 
lent  fluid  quickly  made  its  appearance,  and  seven  pints,  hf 
measure,  were  slowly  evaeuated.  During  the  operation,  me 
man  expressed  himself  much  relieved:  His  breathing  boi- 
came  more  easy,  and  ^  pulse  was  again  perceptiUe  at  the 
wrist.     He  was  ordered  to  take  frequently  small  quantities  of 

Sued  widi  brandy  in  it,  and  a  plug  of  lint  was  mtioduoed  kito 
e  opening. 

On  the  58dd  I  found  him  much  more  con^DTtable.  The 
breathing  was  much  more  easy,  and  the  countenance  was  calm. 
The  hands  and  feet  were  of  a  natural  warmth.  The  pube  was 
110,  and  very  p^reptible.  When  the  plug  of  lint  was  re- 
moved, about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  serD-puruient  matter  flowed 
from  the  opening.     He  was  still  allowed  gruel. 

On  the  «>llowing  day  he  was  still  doing  well,  and  about  the 
same  quantity  -ci  nuid  came  from  Uie  opening  as  on  the  prede- 
di^  day. 

The  improvement,  however,  was  not  progressive.  On  the 
third  day  after  the  operation  the  dyspnoea  returned,  and  the 
pulse  became  quicks*.  He  nevertlieless  survived  to  the  9th 
day ;  and  on  several  occasions  expressed  much  gratitude  fer 
the  relief  he  had  obtained  by  the  operation. 

jDt^^ec/tofi.— -On  opening  the  thorax,  die  right  lung  was  found 
fXHnpletely  collapsed,  and  was  situated  in  the  upper  pait  of  the 
chest  It  was  not  very  much  Im-ger  than  a  man'^s  fist.  On  cut- 
ting into  its  substance,  it  presented  the  appearance  of  spleen,  its 
vesicular  structure  being  quite  destroyed,  and  thare  was  no  ere* 
fRtusheardwfaen  it  was  pressed.  The  pleura  pulmonalis  was  very 
much  thickened,  three  or  four  times  more  so  than  is  natural 
^%e  pleura  costaiis  was  also  thickened,  and  there  Iras  a  frise 
membrane  covering  it  of  considerable  thickness.  A  consider- 
able quantity  of  sero-purulent  fluid  was  found  in  the  sac  of  the 
pleura.  It  was  also  evident,  that  the  abscess  in  the  back  was 
connected  with  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  as  the  remains  of  the 
communication  between  the  dbsoess  in  the  back,  and  the  cavity 
of  tile  thorax,  were  plainly  traced. 

Hie  left  lung  was  iniuuned,  and  congested  with  bloed :  it 
was,  however,  crepitous,  and  there  was  not  any  sign  of  tuber- 
ctdous  degeneration  or  hepatisation  of  its  structure.  Hie  plM- 
fa  on  the  left  side  was  healthy. 

The  pericardium,  and  external  surface  of  the  heart,  bore  evi- 
dent marks  of  severe  recent  inflammation. 
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The  mucous  membnae  of  the  uiteslhies  was  in  iseveral  fdaces 
ulcenitfid. 

Me$markM^*^he  above  ease  ajipean,  to  my  ramd,  full  of  in* 
tBUAio  the patholo^cal  investigator,  whether  we  view  it  as  an 
lostanoe  of  tne  certninty  of  the  dyagoosis  to  be  attained  by  the 
ootajofaied  use  of  tfie  etethoeocqie,  percuarion,  and  Hippoeratic 
auccateion;  or  as  pointing  to  the  propriety,  under  oertmn  cir-* 
cuoistanoes,  of  perionimii|;  paiaoenteais,  idien  ammrently  seaaoe. 
It  any  hope  4>f  life  •remains.    For  some  time  tne  great  benefit 
the  above  patieftt  <wfao  was  Htorally  in  a  dying  state  when  the 
<qpenition  was  poformed)  derived  from  it  was  so  great,  as  to 
inspire  hopes  of  his  ultimate  recovery.     Indeed,  it  is  my  own 
oonviction,  and  that  c^  others  who  visited  the  patient,  ana  saw 
the  dissection,  that  but  for  the  supervention  «  the  active  in- 
flammation  of  the  4ieart  end  pericardium,  the  man  would  have 
reoovared.     It  has  since  struck  me,  that  he  might  have  been 
saved  by  bloodletting ;  but  the  pulse  never  so  sufficiently  recover- 
ed, alter  the  operation,  as  apparently  to  call  tat  that  evacuation. 
I  should,  howevar,  be  disposed  to  try  it  on  any  similar  ooca- 
sioD*     The  great  gioimd  for  hopecf  recovery  in  this  case,  was 
the  soundness  pi  &e  left  lung,  which  enabled  it,  after  the  ope- 
ration, to  receive  such  a  quaatity  of  air,  and  consequently  of 
blood,  as  to  produce  great  amencmient  of  the  pulse,  and  gene- 
ral strength.     It  is  not  improbable,  too,  that,  if  the  operation 
had  been  earMer  perfonnea,  the  chance  would  have  been  bet- 
ter.    It  should  have  been  done  the  day  I  first  saw  the  patient, 
but  I  had  not  then  as  mudi  confidence  in  paracentesis  as  I  now 
have.     But  «ven  admitling,  which  is  fay  no  means  the  case,  that 
recovery  under  the  above  dreumstaoces  was  impossible,  still 
we  must  contemplate  the  operation  as  the  means  of  allaying 
suiFeriw,  and  in  that  point  of  view  alone  its  effects  were  high- 
er gnmyiUft )  and  I  shall  nevor  regret  having  advised  the  per- 
mrmance  of  an  operation  in  such  circumstances,  diough,  on 
every  occasion,  the  fatal  event  should  fcdlowi  provided  as  grate- 
ful expressions,  and  as  signal  rdief,  result  from  it,  as  m  the 
above  individual. 

Cji&z.^Empvema  Jriyrn  Chronic  Pleurisy ^  opening  on  the  atU' 
tenor  part  of  the  Chest ;  evenijhvourime. 

On  February  96>  1885,  John  Bond,  aged  125,  a  labouring 
servant,  was  received  as  an  in-patiait  of  the  Worcester  Infir- 
mary, under  my  care.  He  was  alFeoied  with  difficulty  of 
breathing,  cough,  and  copious  expectoration  of  a  muco-puru- 
lent  ntaitt^,  tinged  with  blood.  There  was  considetabie  ema^ 
dataoD»    Pulse  100.     Tongue  dean.     He  had  been  ill  five 
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wedcs.  The  disease  cammenred  with  a  pain  in  the  left  shoubl- 
er,  and  dyspnoea.  About  a  fortnight  afterwards  swelUng  made 
its  appearance  about  the  centre  of  the  pectoral  muscle  on  the 
left  side ;  at  that  time  also  cough  came  on,  attended  with  a 
very  great  expectoration  of  thick  bloody  matter.  An  inriaian 
was  made  into  the  swelling,  and  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  fluid 
was  let  out,  aftar  which  the  spitting  b^an  to  abate.  At  the 
time  of  admission  into  the  Infirmary,  th^re  was  a  small  cpen- 
ing  in  the  space  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  just  about 
the  centre  of  the  pectoral  muscle,  from  which  a  bloody,  puru- 
lent matter  was  discharged,  but  not  in  great  quantity.  There 
was  emphysema  of  the  cellular  membrane  for  several  inches 
surrounding  the  opening. 

On  percussion  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  there  was  very 
little  sound  elicited  in  any  part  of  it  The  right  side  of  the 
chest,  however,  gave  a  hollow  sound  when  struck. 

With  the  cylinder  a  respiratory  murmur  was  distinctly  heard 
over  the  whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  chest  no  distinct  respiratory  murmur 
was  detected,  but  a  kind  of  humming  noise  when  the  ear  was 
applied  to  the  cylinder :  this  was  nowhere  so  conspicuous  as  on 
the  left  side  of  the  back.  If  the  cylinder  was  placed  over  the 
opening  in  the  parietes  of  the  tliorax,  when  he  ooug^ied,  a  pe- 
culiar hissing  noise  was  heard>  as  if  occasioned  by  the  rushmg 
of  air  through  the  opening. 

He  was  durected  to  take  tincture  of  digitalis  and  colchicum 
in  barley  water  three  times  a-day,  and  two  grains  of  antimonial 
powder  and  one  grain  of  calomel  every  night 

On  the  5th  of  March,  the  expectoration  was  much  diminisb- 
ed.  The  cough  and  dyspnoea  were  not  relieved.  The  dis- 
charge from  the  opening  continued.     Pulse  100. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  the  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
expectoration  were  much  better.  The  discliarge  bom  the 
wound  was  very  scanty. 

He  repeated  the  mixture,  but  omitted  the  pills. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  the  wound  was  h^ed.  There  was 
scarcely  any  dyspnoea.  The  cough  was  better,  and  without 
expectoration.  Pulse  90.  Percussion  of  the  left  side  of  the 
chest  gave  a  more  hdilow  sound  than  before.  The  respiratoiy 
murmur  was  also  more  distinctly  heard  with  the  stethoscope. 

He  continued  the  mixture. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  he  had  no  cough,  and  very  little  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  on  exertion.  Pulse  80.  The  left  side  of 
the  chest  sounded  well  on  percussion.  The  respiratory  mur- 
mur was  also  heard  more  distinctly  with  the  stethoscope. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  he  considered  himself  in  good  health, 
and  was  discharged  from  the  Infirmary. 


The  stethoscope  at  that  time  albrded  nearly  as  distinct  a  re* 
^Miatoij  murmur  on  the  left  as  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest. 
The  result  of  percussion  was  also  equally  satisfactory. 

I  have  heard  of  this  patient  on  two  or  three  occasions  since 
bis  diadiargafrom  the  Infirmary,  and  find  he  remains  in  good 
liealth. 

Remarks. — ^The  favourable  termination  of  this  case  of  em« 
pyema,  by  the  sero-purulent  fluid  making  its  escape  through 
the  parietes  of  the  chest,  seems  to  point  out  the  propriety  of 
imitating  this  effort  of  nature,  whenever  the  existence  of  fluid 
in  simikr  cases  can  be  satisfactorily  ascertained :  F<»r  the  relief 
iirhich  followed  the  escape  of  the  fluid  from  the  cavity  in  this 
case  was  very  striking.  Previous  to  it  he  had  severe  cough, 
dyspnoea,  bkudy  purulent  expectoration,  quick  pulse,  and  pro- 
gressive emaciation;  all  of  which  beoune  relieved  gradually 
oflterwards. 

I  consider,  however,  that  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  by 
the  aid  of  the  stethoscope  and  percussion,  were  of  the  highest  pos- 
aible  importance ;  for  oy  them  all  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
csaae  was  immediately  removed,  «id  the  free  communication  of 
the  external  abscess  with  the  cavity  of  the  chest  ascertained.  It 
was  exceedingly  pleasing  also  to  find,  that,  as  the  general  health 
improved,  the  lung  of  the  side  affected,  which,  when  first  exi^ 
mined,  received  scarcely  any  air  during  inspiration,  became 
graduaUy  more  pervious,  ana  that  at  length  it  seemed  again  to 
leoove  nearly  as  much  air  as  the  opposite  lung.  From  this 
we  may  fairly  conclude,  that,  in  consequence  of  inflammation 
of  the  pleura,  considerable  sero-purulent  effusion  may  take 
place  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  which  may  compress  the 
hxng  so  as  for  a  time  to  prevent  the  free  access  of  the  air  into 
it ;  iiut  that  afterwards,  provided  the  fluid  disappear  from  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  the  lung  may  again  expand,  and  receive  its 
wanted  supply  of  air.  It  likewise  seems  to  remove  the  objec- 
tion stated  by  Dr  Forbes  against  the  operation  of  paracentesis, 
viz.  *^  that  in  empyema  from  chronic  pleurisy,  the  existence  of 
adhesiims  impressrog  and  binding  down  the  lung,  will  not  only 
render  the  operation  nugatory,  but  remove  amiost  the  only 
diance  left  of  recovery  *.'*' 

CASiz.^—EmpvemaJrom  Chronic  Pleurisy^  cured  by  Paracenie- 
ris  TTiaracis.     Communicated  by  Mr  Stephbnson  Jt/n. 

Mr  P.  B.,  a  young  gentleman,  19  years  of  age,  was  suddenly 
seized,  after  using  g^reat  exertions  in  walking,  with  acute  pain 

*  Forbes  on  the  Stethoscope,  &c.  p.  219. 
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in  his  chesty  referable  dikfly  to  tte  laft  side  of  it  The  cHffi. 
culty  of  brei^hiilg  waa  also  very  oonsklerable.  He  was  in  JLeiw 
don  at  the  tiose^  and  sent  for  his  medical  attendiM^  who  uaed 
the  lancet  freely,  without  renderinsr  relief.  About  H  Ibttni^t 
after  this  attack,  a  tumour  was  disooTered  on  the  kft  side  of 
the  thorax,  whidi  gradually  increased,  and  the  cough  coAti- 
nued,  with  a  copious  expectoration,  and  very  great  difficulty 
of  breathing. 

On  the  ^A  of  June  18SS,  he^  arrived  in  Wero^ter,  when  I 
was  requested  to  see  him^  His  symptoms  were  of  the  mast 
uigent  nature.  There  was  great  emaciation^  extreme  restless.^ 
ness,'  anxious  countenance,  Taborioua  bveathingf  very  tstooklk- 
scimeeou|^  and  hectic  teirer.  He  couM  wt  lie  on  the  left 
side,  or  m  the  recumbent  posture.  The  sUn  was  damp  and 
cold.  I>i«Thcea  was  urgent.  Tongue  fuired  and  dry.  Puke 
180,  MMl.wiry.  The  chest  was  greatly  distorted,- pitgeeting  much 
on  the  left  side,  and  there  was  an  evident  fluctiuttion  between 
the  ribs  of  thtii  side.  The  heart  beat  diadnetly  on  the  right 
side,  but  could  not  be  felt  on  the  left*  side. 

He  readify  assented  to  the  operation  of  piraeentCBJs  thnmeia, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Mr  Sheppard  and  m{f  fitther,  I  made  an 
incision  along  the  u|iper  edgeof  the  7th  riby  and  discharged 
64  pints  of  Icetid  nus  from  the  left  cavity-oftfae  diest;  anar 
which  a  doseil  of  iiot  was  introduced  into  die  opening,  and  ihe 
wonnd  waa  lightly  covered.  Immediately  after  the  operation 
his  breathi^  wa^  relieved. 

He  was  directed  to  take  i^.  gr.  of  extract  of  letlnoe  every 
four  honi^,  and  two  large  spoonfuls  of  dudk  julap  after  eai» 
purging  stooli 

At  deven  at  ntgfat  the  skin  waa  very  hot^  He  was^  restless, 
and  oceaeienally  deUrioua.  The  breatning  was  quick^  but  not 
so  laborioua.     ruke  180.     Tongue  dry.. 

On  the  SBth,  he  had  si^t  pretty  wdl.  He  breathed  move 
fredy.  The  cough  waa  troublesoaie,  and  caused  great  pnin  in 
the  ieft  side.  The  riiin  was  cool.  Puhfelfia  Tdogne  moiat. 
Two  loose  evacuations^  containing  a  quantity  of  bile.  On  r»< 
moving  the  dressings  from  the  wound,  1^  pints  c£  pus  were  dia- 
charged.  The  opening  being  firee,  the  dossil  of  lint  was  dis- 
continued,  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  discharge  as  it  caL. 
lected.     The  wound  was  dressed  simply* 

The  pills  were  continued,  and  he  took  a  linctus  of  muci- 
lage, oil  of  almonds,  and  syrup  of  poppies,  to  allay  the  cough. 

In  the  evening  the  cougn  was  better.  The  expectoration  was 
less,  and  frothy.  The  skin  was  cocrf.  Pube  150.  Tbert  had 
been  much  discharge  from  the  wound  since  the  morning. 

On  the  S9th,  he  had  slept  tolerably  -well.  The  cough  was  bet- 
ter.   The  pain  in  the  side  had  diminidied.     The  skm  was  cool. 

1 


Pube  190.  Tongue  mont,  Bo^ds  epm,  but  net  purged. 
The  dMciiarge  va9  oopm»« 

In  tii«  evening  the  cough  wai  troiiUeione*  Puke  180. 
The  diBoharae  had  dimmished.  The  edges  of  the  wound  weie 
inflamed  and  pMifiil. 

A  poultice  wae  applied ;  and  the  Unctna  and  piUa  wcie  con- 
tinued. 

On  tbeSOthy  he  had  pas^  a  lestless  night,  but  felt  stronger, 
and  the  coi^  was  better.  Toi^gue  moist  Bowels  open» 
Pube  150,  firmer.  The  wound  discharged  half  a  tea-«uplul 
of  good  pus. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  he  had  passed  a  eood  ni^t  The  cough 
was  much  better.  Tongue  moist,  and  oleaner.  He  had  one 
evacuation  tins  morning.  Pulse  11&  A  table-spooirful  of 
aero^urulent  matter  discharged  f ron»  the  wound.  The  edges 
of  the  wound  were  ^ranukling.  He  complained  of  hun^, 
and  requested  he  m^t  have  some  muttonUiroth  and  a  boiled 
9gg  for  dinner,  i^iieh  were  allowed  ham. 

From  this  time  the  rauid  improvement  of  the  patient  was 
very  gratifying.  The  pube  be^rnie  steady,  and  sddom  ex- 
oecded  90.  The  strengtft  increased  fast.  The  cough  seUem 
troubled  him ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortniffht  the  wound  vraft 
heftled^  Country  air  was  recommended  and  adopted  with  ad*- 
▼antage,  fbir,  in  a  letter  to  his  parents  in  Sqitember,  he  spoke 
of  enjciyiiM;  Ae  sports  of  the  field,  and  he  mdually  recovered 
his  usual  health.  Knee  his  recovery  he  has  nad  a  severe  attack 
of  inflammation  of  the  hip-joint,  apparently  from  exposure  to 
cold,  but  the  afiection  of  tlie  chest  haB<  never  returned. 

Remett-ks. — ^The  above  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  rapid 
manner  in  which  patients,  who  have  been  reduced  almost  to  the 
last  degree  of  deoility  and  emaciation  by  chronic  pleurisy,  and 
^consequent  sero-purulent  efitision  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  re- 
cover when  the  fluid  is  evaoiuited ;  {nt>vided  there  be  no  se- 
rious oiMnio  disease  in  the  cellular  structure  of  the  lungs.  In 
this,  as  It  does  in  almost  all  cases  in  which  a  lung^is  mu<Ai  com- 
pitissed  by  sero-purulent  effusion,  the  bronchial  membrane  bo- 
caase  considerably  affected,  and  threw  off  a  huge  quantity  of 
purulent  mucQs ;  but  this  diseased  action  subsided,  as  it  almost 
mvariably  does,  soon  after  the  fluid,  which  had  kept  tip  the  ir- 
ritation of  the  Inueous  membrane,  was  disdiarged  from  the 
chest* 

CAM.'^BmjpjfemaJivtfi  Chronic  Pleurm,  terminoHngJavour' 

abty  after  evacuOHon  tfthejkiid. 

In  February  1813,  a  young  man,  19  years  of  age,  was  re- 
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ceived  into  the  Worcester  Infirmary.  He  said  thtit  he  bad 
been  ill  many  weeks ;  that  he  attributed  liis  attack  to  cold, 
which  began  with  cough  and  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest. 
These  symptoms  did  not  subside,  and  his  breathing  became 
much  affected;  still  nothing  was  done,  although  he  visibly  lost 
flesh  and  strength.  At  length  a  swelling  appeared  on  the  left 
side  of  the  chest,  and  for  that  he  was  brought  to  the  Infirmary. 
His  breath  was  then  very  short,  and  he  could  not  lie  flat  in  bee], 
nor  on  his  left  side.  The  face  was  flushed.  He  was  much  ema- 
dated.  The  cough  was  very  troublesome,  and  he  expectcnuted 
a  considerable  quantity  of  pus-like  matter.  He  had  every  even* 
ing  a  paroxysm  of  fever,  and  during  the  night  a  copious  per- 
spiration. Pulse  140.  Countenance  was  anxious;  and  he  was 
very  restless.     The  bowels  were  occasionally  very  lax. 

A  free  incision  was  made  into  the  tumour  in  the  space  be- 
tween two  of  the  ribs,  and  four  pints  of  sero-purulent  fluid  es- 
caped from  the  opening.  A  portion  of  lint  was  introduced  into 
the  wound,  and  he  was  directed  to  take  a  mixture  of  decoction 
of  bark,  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  three  times  a^ay. 

The  83rmptom8  were  much  relieved  the  day  foIlowing^  the 
operation,  and  there  was  no  untoward  occurrence  afterwards  to 
impede  the  progress  of  recoveiy.  The  cough  gradually  suIk 
sided.  The  hectic  fever  disappeared,  and  aner  some  time  the 
wound  healed ;  so  that  he  was  discharged  from  the  Infirma- 
ry in  a  convalescent  state.  I  saw  him  a  year  afterwards, 
and  he  had  not  been  attacked  by  any  pectoral  symptoms,  and 
was  enabled  to  follow  his  occupation  as  a  farming  servant  with» 
out  inconvenience  to  himself. 

Case. — Empyema  supposed  to  arise  Jrom  Chronic  Pleurisy^ 
cured  spontaneously^  and  terminated  in  contraction  of  ike 
Chest. 

In  March  1814,  a  man,  60  years  of  age,  was  received  into 
the  Worcester  Infirmary,  on  account  of  a  contusion  of  the  right 
shoulder.  The  appearance  of  the  man  was  very  singular :  he 
was  bent  to  the  right  side,  and  the  right  scapula  was  depressed. 
We  soon  discovered  that  the  deformity  was  not  connected  with 
the  accident,  for  which  he  was  received  into  the*  Infirmary.  On 
a  careful  examination,  the  chest  was  evidently  smaller  on  the 
right  than  on  the  left  side ;  when  measured,  there  was  mtxe 
than  an  inch  of  difi*erence  between  the  length  of  a  string  passed 
from  the  spine  to  the  sternum  on  the  left  and  on  the  ri^t  side ; 
that  on  the  left  being  the  longest.  On  the  right  side  the  ribs 
were  much  more  approximated  than  on  the  left,  and  the  pecto- 
ral  muscle  of  the  former  was  smaller  than  the  latter.  The 
man^s  appearance  was  altogether  so  singular,  that,  at  the  time. 
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I  Had  a  drawing  taken  of  him,  which  is  still  in  my  possession. 
It  exactly  corresponds  with  the  figures  which  Laennec  has  pub- 
lished n&  exemphfications  of  contraction  of  the  chest :  The  ac- 
count he  gave  of  himself  fully  accounted  for  his  state.  When 
a  chiki  he  was  for  many  months  severely  ill  with  cough,  difli. 
culty  of  breathing,  and  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest.  At 
length  an  abscess  formed  in  the  seat  cf  the  pain,  which  burst,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  matter  was  discharged  from  it.  This  conti- 
nued for  several  weeks,  during  which  he  was  so  ill,  that  his  reco- 
very was  not  expected.  He,  however,  at  length  got  into  good 
hesLith,  and  on  arriving  at  manhood  found  himself  equal  to  la* 
borious  exertion.  Henas  never  had  a  return  of  the  pulmonic 
symptoms.  He  had  the  appearance  of  ffreat  muscular  jpower, 
and  never  suffered  from  shortness  of  bream ;  as  a  mx)of  of  which 
may  be  noticed  his  devotion  to  field  sports.  In  his  nei^- 
bourhood  I  have  understood  he  was  regarded  as  a  perfect  Nim- 
rod,  who,  misshapen  as  he  was,  often,  by  his  pedestrian  ex- 
phnts,  astonished  nis  equestrian  companions  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  chace.  I  have  lost  sight  of  him  for  some  time,  and  am  not 
aware  whether  he  be  now  alive. 

iZ^morft^.— This  case  always  struck  me  as  of  considerable 
interest ;  inasmuch  as,  afker  one  of  the  lungs  was  permanently 
compressed,  and  rendered  unfit  for  the  reception  of  any  great 
quantity  of  air,  from  the  effects  of  a  purulent  effusion  mto  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  the  man  not  only  recovered  healthy  but  be- 
e«ne  notoriouB  from  hfa  great  strength  and  agiUly. 

Case. — Partial  CcntracHon  of  the  Chest,  euppoeed  to  arise 
Jrom  Empyema,  cured  spontmeously. 

During  the  summer  of  1825,  a  jeentleman,  aged  S6,  consult* 
ed  me  on  account  of  an  affection  of  the  chest.  He  had  taken 
cold  a  short  time  before  he  came  to  me,  which  had  produced  a 
cough,  and  very  considerable  difficulty  of  breathing.  He  in- 
formed me  that,  from  his  childhood,  he  had  been  frequently  at- 
tacked widi  such  symptoms,  and  that  he  had  never  been  strong 
ance  he  had  the  chincough  when  four  years  of  age ;  which  was 
followed  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  the  formation  of  an 
abscess,  wnich  was  opened  on  the  left  side.  His  health,  however, 
after  three  years  of  great  suffering,  became  very  mudi  recruited ; 
and  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  pass  though  the  discipline  of  a 
school  and  a  university,  without  material  inconvenience ;  and, 
excepting  at  intervals,  when  he  was  suffering  from  cold,  he  pur- 
sued the  occupations  and  amusements  common  to  his  period  of 
fife. 
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I  reouested  to  examine  the  cheat  particularly,  and  fcNnid  a 
material  difference  between  the  shape  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
chest.  On  the  left  aide,  the  7th,  8tb,  and  Qth  liba  had  fitUen 
in  considerably,  and  appraximated  together  more  than  tboae  on 
the  opposite  ude.  By  percussion  there  was  no  sound  in  this 
part  or  the  left  nde  of  the  chest,  though  there  was  in  other 
parts  of  it.  By  the  stethoscope  I  discovered  pectoriloquism 
near  the  angle  of  the  ribs,  in  this  contracted  part  ol  the  chest, 
but  not  in  other  parts;  the  respiratory  murmur  being  in  all 
other  parts  natural.  The  right  side  sounded  well  by  percus- 
sion. The  stethoscope  did  not  discover  pectoriloquism  on  that 
side  ;  and  the  respiratory  murmur  was  m  all  parts  heard  dis- 
tinctly. 

I  treated  the  symptoms,  which  had  arisen  from  cold,  as  those 
of  bronchial  inflammation,  and  they  soon  sub^ded,  and  my  pa- 
tient recovered  his  usual  health. 

RemarJcs.^'I  conclude  that  the  partial  contraction  of  the  diest 
in  this  instance  was  the  result  of  chronic  pleurisy,  and  that 
the  sero-purulent  effusion  was.  pi^ttv  much  confined  to  that 
port  of  the  chest  which,  after  the  nuid  was  evacuated^  he- 
came  contracted.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing,  in 
cases  of  chronic  pleurisy,  to  find  the  effuaon  confined  to  a 
small  portion  of  the  one  side  of  the  chest ;  the  pleurae  all 
around  being  so  united  U^ther  by  a  false  membrane,  as  to 
prevent  the  fluid  being  diffused  into  other  parts.  But  how  are 
we  to  account  for  pectoriloquism,  which  existed  in  this  part  ? 
It  may  be  presumed  to  have  arisen  from  a  cavity  formed, 
during  the  severe  illness  which  occurred  in  dNldhood,  either 
by  an  abscess  bursting  in  the  lungs,  or  by  the  softening  of  a  tu- 
bercle. It  is  certainly  remarkame,  Uiat,  with  so  much  idtera- 
tion  of  structure  in  the  left  ude  of  the  chest,  he  should  have 
been  so  weU  as  to  pursue  the  ordinary,  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments of  a  college  life,  and  to  have  enjoyed  a  veiy  £ur  share  of 
health. 

I  shall  not  extend  the  present  communication  by  relating  any 
additional  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  pleura;  but 
shall  be  content  to  draw  some  conclumons,  which,  seem  natural- 
ly to  arise  from^the  facts  now  stated. 

Isty  That  a  sero-purulent  fluid  may  be  collected,  as  the  re- 
sult of  chronic  inflammation,  in  each  of  tlie  sacs  of  the  pleura ; 
but  it  is  more  commonly  found  in  only  cme  of  them. 

2d^  That  the  fluid  may  be  only  seated  in  a  partof  either  of  the 
right  or  left  sac  of  the  pleura,  as  in  the  superior  or  inferior  part 
of  one  €{  these  sacs.  Thus  a  fluid  may  be  found  in  the  ii^e- 
rior  part  of  the  chest,  resting  on  the  diaphragm,  and  none  in 
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.the  superior  part  of  the  cheal;  the  pleura  pulmonalb  and  cos- 
talis,  io  the  superior  part  of  the  chest,  being  united  together  by 
a  false  meonbrane. 

Sd,  That  this  inflanmiatory  action,  terminating  in  suppura- 
tion, may  or  may  not  be  connected  with  disease  in  the  ceiiular 
structure  of  the  lungs ;  and,  if  it  be  connected,  the  disease,  in 
the  celluku*  structure,  may  be  dther  of  an  inflammatory  or  tu- 
berculous nature. 

4tb,  Softened  tuberculous  matter  may  find  its  way  into  the 
sac  of  the  pleura,  and  b'-xrome  mixed  with  the  sero-purulent  ef- 
fusion ;  ana  in  this  case  a  quantity  of  gas  is  also  found  in  the 
sac  of  the  pleura.  But  a  gaseous  fluid  may  be  present  in  the 
sac  of  Uie  pleura,  combined  with  sero-purulent  effusion,  when 
the  latter  has  solely  arisen  from  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  uo* 
connected  with  disease  in  the  cellular  texture  of  the  lungs. 

5th,  In  sero-purulent  effusion,  the  lung  is  always  much  coi&- 

1>res8ed,  and  greatly  diminished  in  size ;  and,  in  appearance,  the 
ung  often  more  resemUes  spleen  than  heslthy  lung. 
^  6th,  That  when  there  is  a  sero-punilent  effusioD  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  chest,  uncannected  with  disorganizjrtion  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  lungs,  paracentesis  thorads  speedily  relieves 
the  symptoms,  and  often  effects  a  cure. 

7tn,  That,  when  a  copious  sero-purulent  effusion  into  the  ca^ 
vity  of  the  chest  is  connected  with  so  much  disease  in  the  cellu- 
lar structure  of  the  lungs,  as  to  forbid  all  hope  of  eventual  ra- 
covery,  paracentesis  thoracis  may  freauently  lie  performed,  as  a 
means  of  lessening  the  sufferings  of  tne  patient,  and  of  prolong- 
ing his  existence. 

8th,  That  the  existence  of  adhesions,  compresrine  and  bind- 
ing down  the  lung  in  chronic  pleurisy,  does  not  ren&r  the  ope- 
ration of  paracentesis  nugatory. 

9th«  That  the  use  of  3ie  stethoscope  and  percussion  is  of  the 
highest  importance  in  cases  of  empyema;  as  certainly  pohithig 
out  the  existence  of  a  fluid  in  the  cnest,  and  the  best  situation  in 
which  the  incision  can  be  made,  if  the  operation  of  a  paracente- 
sis be  performed. 

10th,  That  measurement  of  the  two  ^des  of  the  chest,  will, 
in  general,  verify  the  indications  thus  obtained  ;  the  ride  whidi 
is  affected  with  empyema  bdng  considerably  larger  than  that 
which  is  free  from  effusion. 

lltb.  That  the  suceusaon  of  Hippocrates  (de  locis  in  homi- 
ne,  xxviii;- p.  S40),  always  affiirds  evidence  of  fluctuation,  when 
there  is  gas,  6s  well  as  purulent  matter,  in  the  sac  of  the  pleura. 

IStb,  That  the  fluid  should  not  be  rapidly  discharged  from 
the  chest,  and  perhap  the  operation  would  be  more  successful, 
if  it  were  dischargea  in  small  quantities,  at  several  separate 
times. 

c2 
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ISth,  That  it  does  not  yet  appear  which  is  the  most  prou 
per  period  of  the  effitsicHi  for  penonning  the  operation^  whe«- 
ther  early,  before  the  effusion  is  very  considerable,  or  late^ 
when  the  fluid  is  in  large  quantity ;  but  since  our  knowledge 
of  this  affection,  by  means  of  the  stethoscope  and  percussion, 
will  now  become  more  precise,  we  may  anticipate  the  speedy 
solution  of  this  question  oy  experience. 

14th,  That  active  inflammation  of  the  pleura  does  not  ofteit 
follow  the  operation  ;  but  this  occurrenee  aoes  occasJonaHy  take 
place. 

15th^  That  a  spontaneous  cute  of  effuson  into  the  cavity  of 
the  chest  in  chfronic  pleurisy,  not  very  uncommonly  is  brought 
abofit  either  by  absorption  of  the  flmd,  or  by  the  matter  find- 
ing  its  way  outwardly  through  the  parietes  of  the  chest ;  but  it 
would  not  be  right,  on  this  account,  to  place  our  entire  depend- 
ence on  this  salutary  effort  of  nature. 

16th|^  That  when  persons  iwcover  from  empyema,  the  ride  of 
the  chest,  which  was*  the  seat  of  the  efiiirion,  is  often  left  in  a 
contracted  state  ;  and  this  contraetion,  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  pvevious  efiusion,  may  exist  either  in  the  whole  or  only 
in  a  part  of  the  side  of  the  chest  that  is  afiected* 

17th,  That,  in  cases  of  empyema,  under  the  most  nnfkvouv- 
able  appearances,  we  should  not  despond ;  for  recovery  is  not 
impossible  when  the  symptoms-  might  lead  us  to  pronounce  the 
most  gloomy  prognoris. 


Abt.  IV.— >^fi  Account  of  the  Jm/htm  Jbr  the  Insane^  esta- 
blished by  the  Sociefy  of  Friends,  near  FravUcfbrd,  in  tkr 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,    By  Rovkrt  Walv  Jun.  • 

£Mr  Robert  Wahvjun,  has  drawn  up  a  very  interesting  paper  re!*' 
tive  to  the  History  and  Management  of'^the  Asylum  tor  the  In- 
sane^ established  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  near  Philadelplua. 
We  re^t  that,  from  the  extreme  length  of  the  artidej  we  can 
only  give  an  abstract  of  it.— £0.3 

A  KOFOSALS  were,  in  the  year  1811,  made  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Philadelphia,  from  two  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings, 
to  make  provision  for  such  of  their  members  as  were  deprived  of 
Iheir  reason.  On  the  14th  of  April  1813,  the  first  meeting  of 
the  contributors  was  held  in  Philadelphia ;  and  at  the  succeed- 
ing  meeting  in  June,  a  constitution  was  adopted.     The  Asso- 

•  Prom  the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  rhysiad  Sdencesv 
voLup.225. 
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ciatioD  was  dengnated  by  tbe  luunc  and  title  of  ^^  The 
buiors  (•  ihe  Atf^kaafbr  the  lUlirf  qf  Permma  deprived  ^  ike 
tue  cf  their  ReaemJ*  It  was  consideKd  «  paramount  object 
to  establish  tfae  ate  of  the  proposed  instifeutiion  in  a  retired  placep 
jmd  acoordin^y  a  traet  or  land,  cootainiBg  fifty.two  acres  of 
good  quality,  in  a  hiffh  and  healthy  situation,  with  a  large  pro- 
portion  of  wood,  ana  well  supplied  with  water,  was  purchased. 
It  is  situate  about  five  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  one  mile 
westward  of  Frankford. 

The  Building  erected  was  of  stone,  fronting,  and  at  some 
distance  from,  the  public  road.  The  centre  building  is  sixty 
feet  square,  and  three  stories  high,  having  two  wings,  each  one 
hundred  feet  long,  and  twenty-four  wide ;  the  whole  beinc;  roof- 
ed with  slate.  The  wings  are  two  stories  in  height,  each  con- 
taining twenty  chambers  for  patients,  about  ten  feet  square, 
with  a  gallery  or  passage  ten  feet  wide.  In  the  basement  of  the 
centre  building,  are  the  refectory,  kitchen,  ironing-room,  store- 
room, and  pantry,  with  rooms  ac^oining,  imder  the  wings,  for 
<xx>kin^,  washing.  Sec  The  remamder  of  ihe  basement  of  the 
wings  is  divided  by  arches,  serving  as  repositories  for  fuel,  store- 
rooms, smoke-house,  &c.  The  first  story  of  the  centre  build- 
ing has  four  large  rooms,  two  of  which  are  appropriated  as  day- 
rooms  for  the  patients,  and  the  others  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  superintendent  and  his  family.  The  second  story  consists 
of  two  large  rooms,  also  employed  as  day-rooms,  for  the  least 
noisy  and  convalescent  patients,  and  of  four  smaller  ones,  used 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  superintendent's  family.  There 
are  four  larae  and  three  small  rooms  in  the  third  storey,  for  tbe 
reception  ofpatients ;  and  four  comfortable  lodging  rooms,  with 
two  windows  to  each,  in  the  garret,  besides  five  large  and  con- 
venient closets. 

In  the  arrangements  of  the  building,  economy  and  conve- 
nience have  been  studied  with  equal  success.  The  great  exten- 
sion of  the  front  to  the  length  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet, 
Arose  from  the  desire  of  a£Poraing  every  comfort  to  the  patients, 
derivable  from  that  important  auxiliary  in  convalescence,  the 
free  admisaon  of  Kgbt  and  air.  In  the  construction  cf  re. 
ceptaples  for  lunatics,  rooms  are,  in  general^  placed  on  both  rides 
of^the  galleries,  into  which  a  gloomy  light,  and  a  small  supply 
of  air,  are  admitted  by  doors  and  windows  at  their  extremiUes. 
The  plan  adopted  at  the  Friends'  Asylum,  in  this  respect,  is 
worthy  of  imitation.  On  one  side  of  the  long  galleries  are  situ- 
ated the  chambers ;  on  the  other  a  corresponding  number  of 
windows :  over  each  door  there  is  a  stationary  cast-iron  sash, 
fixed  in  an  oblong  ventilator,  thirty-two  by  twenty  inches,  over 
which  is  a  corresponding  moveable  sash  of  wood,  contaming  ten 
panes  of  glass.     Small  doors,  about  seven  inches  square,  are 
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fixed  in  the  pannel  of  every  door,  secured,  as  veil  as  the  latter, 
by  mortise  locks,  so  constructed  that  they  cannot  be  opened 
from  withhi :  these  serve  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  fboid,  &:c 
to  violent  patients,  and  of  freauently  examining  tneir  situation, 
without  the  trouble  and  disturDancc  of  entering  thar  chambers. 
The  same  contrivance  exists  in  the  third  storv  of  the  centre 
building.  The  windows  of  the  galleries,  as  well  as  of  the  seven 
rooms  in  the  third  storey,  are  also  provided  with  stationary  cast- 
iron  frames.  The  lower  sashes  have  ])anes  of  glass  in  them,  six 
by  eight  inches  in  size ;  the  upper  are  without  glass,  outside  of 
which  are  wooden  frames  corresponding  in  size,  which  are  glazed 
and  hung  so  as  to  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure :  this  admira- 
ble plfin  unites  the  advantages  of  security,  neatness,  and  dura- 
bility, and  removes  the  aspect  of  a  place  of  confinement,  which 
iron-bars  would  necessarily  occasion.  There  is  a  fdmilar  win> 
dow  in  each  chamber,  fifty-four  by  thirty-four  inches  in  dimen- 
sion, communicating  directly  with  the  external  air.  Thus  a  irce 
current  of  air  may  not  only  be  made  to  circulate  in  the  very  re- 
cesses of  the  Asylum,  but,  when  necessary,  its  admisaon  may 
be  regulated  by  circumstances. 

l^e  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  admis^n  of  light, 
t^ie  impressions  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  modify  according  to 
the  excitability  and  health  of  the  patient.  By  means  of  outside 
shutters,  the  restless,  sleepless,  and  unmanageable  individual 
may  be  placed  in  salutary  darkness ;  while  the  fearful  patient, 
witti  irritable  senses,  all  of  whose  symptoms  are  aggravated  by 
it,  may  enjoy  the  full  light,  while  he  breathes  the  fresh  air,  of 
heaven.  Experience  has  proved,  had  not  the  scale  of  the  build- 
ing comprised,  in  its  extensive  wings,  single  ranges  of  chambers 
for  patients,  with  the  accommodation  of  ample  and  airy  galleries, 
together  with  the  advantages  derived  from  the  commodious  day- 
rc»ms  of  the  centre  building,  that  adequate  comfort  could  not 
have  been  afforded  to  the  afilictcd  inhabitants,  and  that  the  pro- 
gress of  recovery  would  have  been  considerably  retarded,  if  not 
arrested ;— more  particularly  during  those  seasons  of  the  year 
when  the  patients  are  necessarily  confined  to  the  house. 

In  the  Friends^  Asyluin  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  guard 
agunst  the  dreadful  calamity  of  fire.  The  bottoms  of  the 
floors,  and  the  indes  of  the  joists,  from  the  first  storey  to  the  gar- 
ret inclusive,  are  plastered  with  two  coats  of  mortar,  and  then 
ceiled  in  the  usual  way :  this  renders  the  building  more  whole- 
some and  comfortable  than  if  it  were  arched  with  brick  or  stone, 
and  almost,  if  not  altogether,  as  secure  from  fire.  The  whole 
of  the  basements  of  the  wings,  in  which  are  situated  the  stoves 
for  wanning  the  chambers,  is  paved  with  brick  :  of  the  same 
material  are  the  floors  of  the  wash-house,  scullery,  and  about 
one-third  of  the  kitchen  adjoining  the  fire-place  and  oxen.     A 
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dote  stove  in  the  dimng-room  is  betted  during  the  time  of 
liieala,  and,  after  the  early  hour  of  simper,  is  suffered  to  expire, 
and,  beoomes  extinguished  before  the  tamily  retires  for  the  night 
The  stoves  in  the  day-rooms  are  guarded  with  preventives, 
which  render  it  impossible  for  the  patients  to  have  access  to  the 
fire  they  omitain;  transverse  pieces  of  iron  secure  the  apertures 
intended  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  the  Jarger  doors  can  only 
be  cnened  by  instruments  in  the  possession  of  the  keepers.  To 
all  these  precautions  is  added  the  careful  inspecUon  of  the  su- 
perintent&nt,  after  the  other  members  of  the  iamily  have  retired 
to  rest 

A  majority  of  the  insane  require  warmth,  although  there  are 
many  who  can  bear  cold  with  great  impunity,  and  others  are  in« 
aenaible  to  it,  although  they  sutkr  by  it  Hence  a  safe,  certain, 
and  effectual  mode  of  warming  the  interior  of  the  wings,  has 
been  adopted,  by  means  of  large  stoves,  or  ovens,  fixed  in  the 
arches  oi  the  basement  of  each  wing,  die  heated  mr  from  which 
is  conducted  by  flues  into  the  galleries,  and  issues  at  two  sepa- 
rate apertures  in  each,  well  secured  with  marble.  Separate  from 
this  general  plan,  there  is  also  a  warming  apparatus,  on  the 
same  principle,  under  several  of  the  rooms  m  each  wing,  which 
conducts  the  warm  air  directly  into  the  chambers. 

At  the  north-western  extremit;^  of  the  pessa^  in  the  base- 
ment, is  an  iceJiouse,  for  preserving  provisions  during  the  sum* 
mer  season,  filled  from  without,  but  having  a  communication  with 
the  interior.  A  full  supply  of  water  from  a  never-failing  sprrne, 
is  obtained  by  means  oi  a  foidn^  pump,  placed  in  a  stone  build* 
ing,  two  storeys  in  height,  and  situatea  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  main  house :  in  this  building  are  the  seed-room,  and  a  work- 
shop for  the  patients,  provided  with  all  the  necessary  tools.  The 
water  is  introduced  through  leaden  pipes,  into  a  laige  reservoir 
in  the  aarret  of  the  souUueast  wine,  whence  it  is  conveyed  te 
the  kituien  and  scullery,  and  to  the  warm,  cold,  and  shower 
baths,  fitted  up,  for  the  benefit  of  the  padents,  in  the  second 
storey  of  the  same  win^.  At  each  extremity  of  the  wines  are  en. 
closed  passages  and  stairs,  eight  feet  broad,  leading  to  the  yards. 
The  firont  of  the  centre  builmns  is  ornamented  with  a  lofty  por- 
nco,  havine  pillars  of  wood,  and  abutments  of  marble.  A  neat 
vestibule,  m  the  rear,  surrounded  with  seats,  and  sixteen  feet  in 
length,  hangs  over  the  area,  and  leads  to  the  flower-garden.  It 
IS  completely  enclosed  with  Venetian  shutters,  and  ^ords  a  c(x>l 
and  delightful  retreat,  where  the  summerls  sun  cannot  penetrate, 
and  a  constant  current  of  air  flows  refreshingly  througn  the  spa- 
dous  hall  which  leads  into  the  interior  of  the  building.  In  the 
rear,  or  south-west  side  of  the  centre  building,  there  is  ah  area, 
fifteen  feet  wide,  connected  with  one  of  ten  feet  in  width  along  the 
north-westera  wing,  and  paved  with  brick.    These  areas  are 
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suRomided  with  a  luxuriant  gumimok^  nmng  wegeiuiy  Id  a 
level  with  the  vestibule,  and  sumwiinted  with  a  beautifU  range 
of  low  junipers.  In  the  rear  of  the  wings  are  situated  the  jrards 
or  wring  grounds,  for  the  use  of  the  male  and  female  paCieots, 
separated  oy  the  space  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  builduigy  and 
each  containing  about  five-ninths  of  an  acre  of  ground,  in  grass, 
surrounded  by  walks.  These  are  enclosed  by  board  fences,  ten 
feet  in  height,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  rinple,  but  effectual,  ap- 
paratus for  preventing  the  escape  of  the  patients.  Boards  about 
eight  feet  long  and  eight  inches  broad,  and  apparently  f<irmiiiff 
part  of  the  stationary  fence,  but  detached  from  it,  are  placed 
around  the  whole  circiut  of  the  inclosure :  these  are  connected 
to  the  fence  beneath  by  hii^nes.  Blocks  of  wood,  about  two  feet 
long,  are  attached  to  these  boards  on  the  outside,  at  the  lower 
part  of  which,  are  rings  through  which  a  strong  wire  b  conducts 
ed  :  at  the  extremities  of  these  wires  alarum  bells  are  attadied. 
When  the  patient,  in  attempting  to  escape,  seizes  one  of  these 
moveable  boards,  it  turns  inwards  on  its  hinges,  the  adventurer 
falls  back  into  the  yard,  and  the  appendant  Uodcs  of  wood,  pro* 
truding,  stretch  the  wire,  and  sound  the  alarum,  which  is  distinct- 
ly  heard  through  the  building.  Sheds,  paved  with  brick,  and 
surrounded  wiSi  seats,  are  about  to  be  erected  in  each  yard,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  patients. 

The  flower-garden,  extending  from  the  vestibule  to  a  dark 
green  hedge  of  cedar,  which  separates  it  from  the  kitchen  gar- 
den, offers  a  rich  repast  to  the  eye,  while  it  almost  bewilders  the 
steps  of  the  visitor  by  its  complex  winding  walks.     The  Idtdien 

Sarden  comprises  about  one  and  a  half  acres  of  ground,  and,  un- 
er  the  care  of  a  skilful  horticulturbt,  affords  abundance  of  ve- 
getables for  the  use  of  the  patients.  The  nursery  contains 
peaches,  apricots,  and  a  number  of  thriving  young  trees  and 
shrubs.     The  garden  and  grounds  also  affora  other  fruit& 

About  twenty  acres  of  the  farm  are  in  a  state  of  cultivation, 
the  rest  is  woodland.  Crops  of  grass  are  prindpally  grown,  with 
a  sufBcient  quantity  of  com  and  potatoes  for  the  consumption  of 
the  family,  and  some  wheat  Six  milch  cows  supjdy  the  table 
with  a  large  quantity  of  milk  and  butter,  althougn  not  equal  to 
the  consumption  throughout  the  year. 

A  shaded,  serpentine  walk,  now  skirting  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  now  plunging  into  its  dark  and  dependent  foUage,  and 
embracing,  m  its  windings,  more  than  a  mue,  leads  over  a  neat 
and  lightly  constructed  bridge,  to  a  pleasure-house,  which  might 
justly  oe  termed  the  Temple  of  Solitude.  It  is  securely  found* 
ed  on  a  rock,  which  juts  abruptly  forth  from  the  declivity  of  a 
steep  hill,  three  sides  of  which  are  almost  perpendicular,  and  of 
conaderable  height  A  chasm,  formed  by  nature,  in  the  rock, 
to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  affords,  with  the  assistance  of  stones 
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tnoHimdy  tmoged^  m  deaent  fe»  the  small  ndley  beneath ; 
a  rapid  atieam,  at  a  few  yards  distaDee>  produeiiig  the  mehm- 
cboty  but  pleaMng  sounds  of  a  distant  waterfall. 

In  the  Friends^  Asylum,  in  almost  ererj  case»  leas  wdght  is 
attached  to  the  use  or  drugs  and  medicaments  than  to  moral 
treatment  Varied  maes  of  insanity  may,  at  this  moment,  be 
found  within  the  walls  of  the  asylum ;  and  henoe  the  difficulty 
of  adapting  to  each  the  proper  mode  of  treatment  Towards 
every  aescription  of  cases,  however,  whether  the  disease  be  of 
looff  or  more  recent  duration,  or  whether  the  symptoms  are 
raifii  or  severe,  the  most  soothing  and  gentle  treatment  is  uni» 
formly  extended.  The  superintendent  and  matron,  with  the  vi. 
siunj;  |diysician  and  assistants,  are  thus  enabled,  in  general,  to 
obtain  the  confidence,  and  to  produce  a  de^ee  of  discipline 
amongst  the  subjects  of  their  cere,  the  accomplishment  of  wnich,. 
by  such  means,  is  considered  an  object  of  primary  importance. 
Having  acquired  this  desirable  oontroul,  an  qpportuni^  is  afibrd- 
ed  for  minute  investigation  of  the  peculiar  character  of  each  case, 
showing  the  medical  remedies  necessary  to  be  employed,'  as  well 
as  pointing  out  those  essenUal  moral  auxiliaries,  which  sympa- 
thetic feeling  and  an  attentive  observation  of  mental  disorders, 
are  calculate  to  suggest 

With  r^ard  to  the  habUation  of  the  patients,  in  the  present 
caae,  we  have  already  shewn  it  to  be  possessed  of  every  comfort 
whidi  a  high  and  healthy  situation,  iree  ventilation,  and  ample 
space,  can  afibrd.  Here  the  spacious  windows  open  upon  green 
fields  and  agreeable  scenery,  not  upon  ffloomy  walls  and  melan- 
choly olgects.  In  fine,  the  Friends^  Asylum  is  not  suited  to 
produce  insamty,  or  to  prevent,  rather  than  promote,  restoration 
to  health  :  it  is  not  intended  as  a  place  of  imprisonment,  but  a 
place  of  cure. 

A  most  important  part  of  the  toofbI  treatment  of  patients,  is 
the  proper  ciim/lcai$on  of  them.  It  is  obviously  msadvanta- 
geoos  to  nungle  the  furious  and  the  melancholy,  tne  imperious 
and  the  feainil,  the  vociferous  and  the  peacenil,  the  villanous 
and  religious,  the  clean  and  unclean,  the  curable,  convalescent, 
and  incurable,  together.  The  patients  are  divided  into  two 
classes :  the  upper  storeys  of  the  wings  are  appropriated  to  the 
hmnless,  the  quiet,  and  the  convalescent;  the  lower  storeys,  to 
the  violent,  the  noisy,  and  incurable.  Each  class^  both  in  the 
male  and  female  department,  has  a  distinct  day-room,  twenty- 
two  by  twenty  feet  m  dimension.  When  a  patient,  which  sel« 
dom  happens,  is  incessantly  vociferous,  he  »  removed  to  an 
apartment  in  the  fourth  storey  of  the  centre  building,  where 
his  cries  are  less  cfistinctly  heard. 

The  personal  comforts  of  the  patients,  in  a  curative  point 
oi  view,  are  of  great  importance :  among  these  ckanliness  holds 
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a  conspieuous  rank,  because  it  la  absolutely  necessary  to  faeakh. 
In  the  Friends^  AsyluoH  there  is  no  sorocatsng  efilaviuiD  to 
cxciie  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  frequent  and  in  sobk  csaaca 
duly  use  of  baths,  a  strict  attention  to  the  apparel  and  persons 
of  die  patients,  mA  the  care  which  is  taken  to  cleanse  and  pu- 
rify the  beds,  chambers,  and  galleries,  give  to  the  sufferera  every 
advantage,  both  as  to  health  and  bodily  4ximibrt,  that  cleanlineaa 
can  impart. 

The  diH  of  the  padents  is  of  course  regulated  by  thdr  pew 
cttliar  symptoms.  Those  who  can  be  encrusted  with  the  ma- 
nagement  of  their  own  appetite,  bnngidxiut  two*thirdsof  the 
whole  number,  assemble  at  meal^^ime  in  the  refectory,  and  eat 
together.  It  is  then  only  that  the  male  and  female  patients 
meet,  and  are  seated  on  different  sides  of  the  tables.  Their  food 
is  of  the  most  wholesemie  und  substantial  kind,  and  such  as  ib^ 
be  found  on  the  tables  of  the  middle  dass  of  society,  and  of  le* 
epectable  boarding-houses.  The  board  of  the  fanner,  though 
wealthy,  does  not  equal  it  There  are  no  meagre-days^— »no 
<}ays  set  apart  for  meat ;  nor  is  there  fixed  food  on  fixed  days  of 
the  week.  Breakfast  is  served  in  simimer  about  six,  in  winter 
between  seven  and  eight  oVlock ;  it  consists  of  coifiee,  superfine 
wheat  bread  and  butter,  fish  or  meat,  and  pototoes ;  or,  for 
those  who  prefer  them,  boiled  milk  and  bread.  The  dinner  bell 
sounds  throughout  the  yeax  at  meridian.  Fresh  beef,  veal^ 
mutton,  or  pork,  with  a  great  variety  of  vegetables,  according 
to  the  season,  and  occaaonaliy  salt  meat,  followed  daily  by  pies 
or  puddings,  constitute  this  repast  it  is  seldom,  as  it  is  the 
case  in  the  Friends^  Asylum,  tnat  we  see  on  the  tables  of  simi« 
lar  institutions,  the  most  chmce  jMeces  of  meat,  and  such  v^je* 
tables  as  asparagus,  cauliflowers^  grcen^-peas,  tomatoes,  egg. 
plants,  &c. :  yet  even  these  are  as  common  here  as  on  the  taUes 
of  the  rich.  Supper  takes  place  in  summer  at  seven,  in  winter 
at  five  o'clock ;  and  ecmsists  of  tea,  bread  and  milk,  sometimes 
ehocdate,  wheat  bread,  and  pickles,  varied  occaaioQally  with 
eiufth,  and  cakes  of  difimnt  kmds.  No  spiritous  or  ferment- 
ed liquors  are  allowed.  Soon  after  dark  all  the  patients  areeo- 
cured  in  their  respective  chambers,  eicoepting  those  coovaks- 
cents  who  enjoy  the  liberty  of  the  groands,  and  who  lemain 
with  the  famuy  until  their  usual  hour  of  retiring  to  rest,  which 
is  nine  oVlock.  The  superintendent  and  his  fiunily,  and  during 
a  pNirt  of  the  year,  the  managers  who  weekly  inspect  the  insti- 
tution,  eat  at  the  same  table.  There  is  ao' distinct  table  for  any 
part  of  the  fiimily  whatever.  This  course  is  highly  gratifying 
to  the  feelings  of  the  patients :  they  find  themselves,  in  a  degree, 
placed  upon  an  equality  with  those  who  are  labourii^  for  their 
restoration,  and  who,  if  rarely  seen,  and  then  only  in  the  cha- 
racter of  superiors,  they  woald  fear,  but  not  love.     Their  al* 
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most  unifonn  exenplary  tnd  quiet  cosdiiet  duriog  BMah^  is  ihe 
best  pledge  of  the  respect  aad  affeolion  which  vblent  means  can 
never  ioipiess  oo  the  maniac»  and  which  kiadneas^  ajnipathy, 
and  beneirolenoe,  only  can  exdte. 

Those  who  eat  in  ih^r  respecdve  daj-roooiSy  are  prevent- 
ed from  attending  the  comnum  .table  mm  different  causes. 
SoBoe  are  too  voraciotts;  while  it  is  necessary  to  compel  odiers 
to  take  nourishment.  As  the  diet  is  made  conformable  to  the 
particular  curative  plan  adopted  towards  each  individual  it  is 
of  course  neeessary  to  |;ive  him  his  appointed  food,  according 
to  the.  prescription  of  the  visiting  physician,  and  remove  from 
him  the  power  of  acting  in  opposition  to  it.  This  class,  with 
two  exceptions  only,  eat  toother  in  their  day^nxans^ 

Coercion  forms  a  material  part  of  the  moral  treatment  of 
insanity,  and  no  other  pcnnt  has  been  subject  to  more  disgustiog 
and  enunous  abuses.    Aeason  and  experience  shew  the  neces- 
sity of  confining  those  who  are  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  rea- 
son, in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  them  from  injinring  them, 
selves  or.  others ;  but  to  chain  and  to  beat  them,  is  both  cruel 
and  absurd.     That  coercion  is  only  to  be  conridered  as  *^  a  pro- 
teoUng  and  salutary  restraint,'*'  is.the  principle  adopted  at  the 
Aaylunu     It  woula,  indeed,  be  a  very  convenient  mode  for  the 
keeper  to  iron  every  one  who  is  a  little  troublesome ;  to  indulge 
the  vindictive  feelings  which  the  inconsistent,  but  often  baih 
rational,  conduct  of  the  patient  freouendy  excites  in  his  mind 
by  indiscriminate  punishment  ;-*aua  to  lessen  his  labour  with 
*^  all  the  apparatus  of  chains,  darkness,  aud  anodynes.'**    In  the 
Friends*  A&ylum  this  would  be  imposnble.     The  selection  of 
attendants  is  so  judidously  made,  that  none  would  have  the  will, 
did  they  possess  the  rawer,  to  pursue  such  a.courae.     They  are 
not  fljlowed  to  appiy  any  extraordinary  coeerion,  by  way  of 
punishment,  nor  to  dbange,  in  any  degree,  the  usual  mode  of 
treatment,  without  the  permisrion  of  the  superintendent.    Some 
patients  are  perfectly  unmanageable  withcnit  bodily  restraint ; 
and  the  most  material  .pcnnt  is  to  discover  the  i  different  means  of 
coerdon  which  different  patients  require.    As  the  most  tender 
method  genexally  produces  the  best  effect,  the  mildest  possible 
means  are  adopted ;  all  experience  having  shown  the  greater 
efficacy  of  miloness.     Hence  no  stripes  and  blows,  no  resent- 
ment, no  return  of  injury,  are  permitted.    A  keeper  who,  un- 
der any  drcumstanoes,.  might  return  a- .blow  from,  or  strike  a 
patient,  would  be  instantly  dismissed.    Here  are  no  iron-bands 
.or  collacs,— no  handcnffs,-<-no  manacles<-~no  fetters^— nothing 
to  convert  the  poor  patients  into  .felons,  and  their  abode  into 
what  Pinel  calls  *'*'  a  medical  prison.^    The  eye  of  the  patient  is 
not  offended  by  the  constant  view  of  iron  grates  or  irars,  nor 
his  ear  burdened  with  the  rattling  and  clanking  of  chains  - 
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GonstrucUon  of  the  window  frames  prevents  the  Ibmier,  and  the 
substitutbn  of  leather  for  iron,  the  latter. 

Confinemeni  in  a  solitary  diamber,  is  found,  in  most  inetan- 
ces,  to  prove  effectual     In  certain  violent  cases,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  adopt  more  powerful  meana     The  patient  is  then 
secluded  in  a  gloomy,  rather  than  a  dark  room,  and  when  the 
extremity  of  ooennon  is  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  a  caae 
which  seldom  occurs,  he  is  confined  in  a  strait  waistcoat,  and  in 
a  recumbent  posture,  by  means  of  broad  leathern  belts  craasing 
his  breast  and  legs,  with  straps  affixed,  which  encircle  his  wrists 
and  ankles.     During  the  last  year,  only  a  single  patient  was 
confined  in  this  manner :  this  was  a  recent  case  (May  18^), 
and  perhap  the  most  violent  one  that  has  fallen  under  the  care 
of  the  instituUon.    It  is  a  fixed  rule  to  employ  coercion  no  more, 
and  no  longer,  than  personal  safety  requires ;  for  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  cure  is  retarded  by  unnecessary  ood- 
finement.     If  an  individual  is  furious  for  a  few  days,  or  at  par- 
ticular intervals,  he  is  not,  on  that  account,  fettered  for  years; 
and  the  cases  are  rare  indeed,  where  constant  personal  confine- 
ment is  indispensable.     At  the  present  time,  two  patients  only 
are  secluded ;  one  an  incurable,  the  other  a  recent  case ;  and 
before  the  admission  of  the  latter,  the  former  was,  for  more  than 
eighteen  months^  the  only  instance  of  permanent  confinement 
in  a  chamber.     Of  those  who  are  permitted  the  range  of  the 
yards,  the  galleries,  and  the  day-rooms,  one  only  is  confined  to 
a  chur,  and  another,  her  sister,  so  secured  with  foot-stn^  of 
leather,  as  not  to  impede  her  walking,  while  she  is  prevented 
from  pasang  over  the  fence,  a  feat,  which  she  would  otherwise 
accomplish  with  facility.     Thus  among  thirty-seven  patients, 
one  only  is  permanently  secluded,  but  without  odier  bodily  re- 
8traint,«-*one  only,  labouring  under  the  first  paroxysms  of  ma- 
nia, is  temporanly  confined  with  unavoidable  strictness,-— one 
only,  is  bound,  in  the  common  sitting-room,  with  a  leathern  belt 
which  admits  of  almost  every  change  of  position, — and  only  one 
is  prevented  from  escaping,  by  means  of  long  and  easy  straps 
around  the  ankles. 

PunishmeniSf  properly  adapted  and  judiciously  applied,  are 
indispensable ;  but  corporal  punishment  by  blows  is  not  tole. 
rated,  on  any  pretext  whatever.  It  is  the  constant  endeavour 
of  the  superintendent  and  matron,  and  of  the  attendants,  to  ex- 
cite as  much  as  possible  the  operation  of  superior  motives,  and 
to  induce  fear,  by  means  of  austerity  or  punishment,  only  whea 
a  necessary  object  cannot  otherwise  oe  obtained.  In  such  cases, 
recourse  is  had  to  the  shower-bath,  immersion  in  water,  solitary 
confinement,  and,  very  rarely,  to  the  strait  waistcoat  or  leathern 
straps. 

^    The  proper  mode  of  treating  the  feeUngs  and  intellectual  fa- 
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cultks  of  the  variously  disordered  patieiits,  is  one  amooff  the 
most  diAnilt  duties  perfonned  in  the  institution.  It  has  oeen 
founds  that  the  less  notice  that  is  taken  of  the  fancies  of  the 
patients,  the  less  disposed  will  they  be  to  retain  them.  In  the 
intercourse  which  the  greater  part  enjoy  with  the  family  of  the 
superintendent,— in  the  constant  and  seneral  inspection  of  the 
superintendent  and  matron,— -and  in  the  management  of  the  at- 
tendents, — no  practicable  means  are  neglected,  whidi  may  tend 
to  change  the  train  of  thoujB;ht8,  interest  the  affections,  and  re- 
move or  diminish  the  painful  sensations  of  the  sufferer.  In  a 
word,  the  Friends^  Asylum  presents  rather  the  pleasing  jncture 
<tf  a  large  family,  united  in  the  bonds  of  love,  than  of  a  recep* 
tacle  for  lunatics. 

Nothinff  can  more  strongly  establish  the  usefulness  of  OC' 
cupaiian  tnan  the  fact,  that  in  those  asylums  for  insane,  where 
labour  makes  a  part  of  the  regimen,  a  greater  number  of  pa> 
tients  recover:  and,  in  the  present  instance  it  is  fully  corro- 
borated,  for  of  141  patients,  admitted  into  the  Friends^  Asylum, 
from  the  time  it  was  opened  in  May  1815,  up  to  the  month  of 
March  1824,  ofibf  ngkUen  remained  in  tiu  Tumse  without  much 
eensibk  improvement.  In  many  cases  the  disease  is  nourished 
from  want  of  suitable  occupation  and  recreation,  and  the  health 
of  the  patients  is  injured  by  want  of  bodily  exercise.  Much 
attention,  therefore,  is  given,  to- devise  means  for  employing 
their  time,  aoowding  to  their  several  capacities.  The  whde 
business  of  the  farm,  under  the  regulation  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  fanner,  is  performed  by  such  patients  as  from  habit  and 
health  are  equal  to  the  task.  The  gardener  derives  his  sole 
aid  in  digging,  planting,  weedbg,  wheeling,  and  watering  fiom 
them.  All  the  wood  (for  which  economy  urges  the  substitution 
of  coal)  consumed  in  the  establishment,  is  sawed,  split,  wheeled, 
and  piled  by  the  patients.  All  the  water  used  in  the  house  is 
thrown  into  the  reservoir  by  their  labour  at  the  forcin^-pumpu 
A  part  of  the  male  patients  work  at  the  washing-machines;  of 
the  female,  at  the  washing-tubs.  Tools  are  provided  in  the 
work-shops  for  those  who  can  be  entrusted  with  them.  The 
walks,  grasa-plots,  and  grounds  immediately  around  the  house, 
are  kept  in  order  by  them  ;  and  the  male  patients  asust  in  the 
house  work,  necessary  in  their  wing.  The  female  patients  are, 
from  necesaty,  more  steadily  employed  than  the  male,  but  with 
less  bodily  exercise.  During  the  winter,  their  occupations  are 
not  impeded,  while  husbandry  and  horticulture,  which,  at  other 
seasons,  employ  the  odier  sex,  are  stationary.  The  greater 
number  of  the  women  are  regularly  engaged,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, in  washing,  ironing,  nouse-work,  chamber-work, 
kitchen-work,  needle-work,  knitting,  spinning,  &c.  The  ino- 
porumt  results  arising  from  this  system  of  occupation,  are  daily 
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apparent  Spurzheim  remarks^  **  that,  in  all  tnsiittttions  fer  the 
inaane,  the  male  patients  who  assist  in  cutting  wood,  making 
fire,  and  digmng  in  the  garden,  and  the  females  who  ate  em- 
ployed in  warning,  ironing,  and  scrubbing  floors,  often  recover; 
while  persons,  whose  rank  exempts  them  from  performing  such 
services,  languish  away  their  life  within  the  walls.**  These  re- 
marks do  not  apply  to  the  Friends*  Asylum.  It  is  unjustifiable, 
and  even  crimimu,  to  permit  any  oonoderations  of  rank  to  in- 
terfere with  the  cinrative  process.  A  monarch,  afflicted  with 
insanity,  liad  he  the  power  of  choice,  would  wiUii^ly  barter  bis 
crown,  and  descend  to  meinal  employments,  to  obtain  restora- 
tion to  reason.  Hence,  little  or  no  stress  is  put  upon  the  pre- 
vious  situation  of  tlie  patient,  except  as  it  relates  to  a  due  re- 
gard to  his  feelii^s,  ana  a  proper  adaptation  of  labour ;  and  we 
are  taught  by  experience,  that  the  greater  part,  when  dius  em- 
ployed,  never  fail  to  enjoy  a  more  happy  state.  At  this  mo- 
ment|  the  institution  afibrds  the  example  of  a  physidan  strongly 
interested  in  horticulture,  and  continually  employed  in  different 
vocations  within  the  gardens ;  a  nlversmith  and  a  tailor,  of 
course  aocustonied  to  sedentary  occupations,  are  particularly^  in- 
dustrious in  cutting  Wood:  a  merchant  may  be  seen  at  the 
washing-machine,  and  a  thrifty  fanner  scrubbing  the  floors  of 
the  galleries.  Females^  delicately  reared,  accustomed  at  home 
to  little  manual  labour,  may  be  found,  willingly  and  cheerfully, 
asstsling  in  the  kitchen,  or  in  the  (Cambers.  In  fine^  the  idea 
ought  to  be  universally  eradicated,  that  strong  and  vigorous  pa- 
tients,  on  whom  moderate  manual  labour'  would  prodace  the 
happiest  results,  ought  to  be  suffered  to  Icnter  awaj  their  time 
in  Idleness  and  apathy,  brooding  over  and  increasmg  their  de- 
lusive conceptions,  merely  because  they  chanced  to  have  been 
bom  and  educated  in  a  particular  rank  of  society. 

Seereathny  as  well  as  occupation,  is  afforded  to  the  pe^ 
tients ;  and  various  means  are  taken  to  withdraw  their  minds 
from  injurious  and  melancholy  musings:  among  these  may  be 
enumerated,  long  walks  around  the  grounds,  riding  through 
the  country,  reading,  writing,  &c.  One-fourth  of  the  patients, 
five  of  whom  are  considered  incurable^  are,  during  the  day,  un- 
der no  personal  restraint ;  and  have  full  liberty  to  employ  and 
amuse  themsdves  within  the  predncts  of  the  farm ;  some  of 
these  associate  altogether  with,  and  are  almost  considered  a  part 
of,  the  superintendent's  family.  Others  are  daily  invited  mto 
the  parlour -or  office,  where  thev  enter  into  c(»iversation,  or  pe- 
ruse the  newspapers.  Many  of  the  patients  attend  the  Friendb* 
Meeting  at  Frankford,  twice  in  each  week. 

The  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Asylum  is  conduct* 
ed  on  principles  which  cannot  fail  of  bringing  forth  good  fruity 
Mrhere  the  parent  stalk  is  not  irretrievably  blighted.     It  is  not 
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guickd  merely  by  a  leiue  of  duty,  as  the  agents  of  the  oontrU 
buloiB;  but  by  the  oonsdeatious  and  religious  feelings  which 
ought  to  bind  all  the  children  of  men  together  in  bonds  of 
br^berly  love.  Authority  and  order  is  maintained  nuber  by 
kindness,  condescension,  and  indulgent  attention,  than  by  seve- 
rity ;  the  aiBicted  are  treated  as  rational  besnos,  not  as  Wirtes. 
The  superintendent  and  matron  never  sit  at  tsUe  widmut  being 
surrounded  by  lunaties ;— one  or  more  are  constantly  in  the  fa- 
mily  parlour  ;—>not  an  hour  in  the  day  are  they  separated  ftom 
aome  amoi^  them ;  and  in  return  tor  the  kindness  diofwn  to- 
wards  them,  and  the  feeling  manner  in  which  they  are  tieiUed, 
the  patients  almost  unifbrmly  bdiave  with  propriety,  and  many 
of  tnem  dierish  towards  their  benefactors  the  warmest  grati- 
tude^ affection,  and  respect.  A  striking  proof  of  the  power  ob- 
tained over  the  patients,  almost  exclusively  by  mild  treatment, 
occurs  on  every  Sabbath  evening,  when  they  are  all,  both  male 
and  female,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  or  two  permanently 
secluded,  collected  together  in  their  respective  day-rooms,  where 
a  portiou  of  the  Scriptures  is  read  to  them.  It  is  flddom  that 
any  interruptions  take  place ;  on  the  contrary,  the  silence  and 
quiet  that  reigns  around  are  really  astonishmg.  The  exem- 
plary order  and  harmony  which  prevail  among  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and  the  economy  and  neatness  manifested  in 
iu  domestic  regulation,  are  worthy  of  peculiar  notioe ;  and  n 
great  share  of  the  present  prosperity  of  the  institotion  must  be 
attributed  to  the  conscientious  and  judicious  discharge  of  thdr 
dudes,  by  the  Friends  who  reside  at,  and  have  the  immediale 
superintendence  of,  the  Asylum. 

xhe  officers  of  the  institution  consist  of  twenty  managers,  a 
treasurer  and  clerk,  who  are  annually  elected  by  the  contribu- 
tors. The  managers  appcmit  the  superintendent  and  matron, 
the  visiting  and  consulting  physioans,  and  the  officers  and  asrist- 
anta  cmpbyed  in  the  service  of  tbe^  establishment :  they  are  so 
classed  Uiat  three  of  their  number  inspect  the  Asylum  weekly, 
on  Saturday,  each  visiting  manager  serving  two  months. 

No  paUents  are  admitted  excepting  those  who  are  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  professors  of  their  doctrines.  The 
lowest  rate  of  board  is  two,  the  highest  five,  dollars  per  week  ; 
the  patients  to  make  compensation  for  all  damages  done  by  them 
to  the- glass,  bedding,  or  furniture  *,  or  to  pay,  in  lieu  tboeof, 
a  small  ad(btson,to  their  board.  At  the  present  time,  the  pa- 
tients amount  to  thirty-seven,  which  is  a  greater  number  than 
at  anyforaoer  period  ;  with  fi>cur  keepers,  or  about  one  to  every 

*  It  18  a  remarkable  hcty  that,  firom  the  ooening  of  the  inftitutioii  until  the 
year  1824,  a  period  of  seven  jean,  the  whole  amount  of  charaea  of  thia  na- 
ture against  all  the  patients,  .was  otjlj  S  90  19  on  acoonnt  or  glasB  broken, 
and  S  27  17)  for  damages  done  to  furniture. 
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nine.  Every  patieiit  has  a  distinct  bed  and  apartment  ;• 
tber  double  Deds,  nor  the  idacing  of  more  than  one  patient  in 
a  room,  being  allowed.  More  tun  fifty  patients  oould  be  thus 
comfortably  accommodated. 

The  near  relations  or  particular  friends  of  patients  are  permit- 
ted to  see  th«r  connections  when  circumstances  will  admit ;  but, 
in  most  cases,  such  vittls  are  productive  of  more  evil  than  good. 
Patients  are  frequently  more  unsettled  and  unflOYemaUe  for 
some  time  afterwards.  The  general  admission  of  visitors  would 
be  improper  and  injurious:  patients  never  ought  to  be  exhtfai- 
tei  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  strangers.  No  persons,  there- 
fore«  are  admitted  to  the  apartments  occupied  by  patients,  un- 
less accompanied  by  a  manager ;  but,  on  applicatioD  to  the  au- 
perintendent,  they  may  obtain  permission  to  view  the  other 
parts  of  the  buUduig  and  the  adjacent  grounds. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Asylum,  in  Maj  1817,  to  the  month  of  Mndi  181ft, 
the  number  of  patients  sdmitted  was  •  •  •  IMS 

Of  these  have  been  diachaiged—recoyered         ...         6$ 


Bitto  ditto  much  improved        -  -  23 

Ditto  ditto  improved        -  -  -        17 

Ditto  ditto  without  apparent  diange       -         9 


oprove 

ithout 
Died  .  -  -  -  -  .    ~      .  91 

Uemained  in  the  house  •  ....  36 
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Average  annual  number  of  patients  during  eii^tjears         •  •  18| 

Average  ditto  during  the  last  five  ^ears  ...  S]| 

Average  ditto  during  the  year  endmg  in  March  1825  -  •  S3 

Number  of  patients  in  the  Asyhm,  May  90. 1926, 1  «^ 

Females,  18— Males,  19  j  -  -  87 

Frank/brd,  May  80. 1826. 


Art.  V. — Affusiona  of  Cold  Water  employed  in  a  Caee  ofEfi^ 
lepsyy — a  Case  of  Dr  HAYCRAFTf  kUe  of  Birfningham'.  In 
a  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Sill, 

X  HE  following  particulars  of  a  case  that  fell  under  the  ob- 
servation of  Dr  Haycraft  of  Birmingham,  may  not  be  uninte. 
resting  to  practical  men.  You  will,  I  think,  find  them  well 
worthy  of  insertion  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical 
Science.  They  have  been  communicated  in  a  letter  from  that 
intelligent  physician  to  the  writer.  J.  C. 

W.  D.,  from  the  report  I  heard,  was,  at  the  age  of  five 
years,  sdzed  with  an  epileptic  fit,  which  lasted  seven  or  eight 
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hours,  ftUowed  by  a  slate  of  great  depressioD,  wbicb  lasted  two 
daya  Aftennards  he  suatained  several  attacks,  usually  every 
ibur  weeks ;  these  paroxysms  generally  lasted  six  hours.  When 
I  saw  him,  at  about  his  seventh  year,  his  growth  appeared  to 
have  been  impaired,  particularly  the  lunb  ofthe  left  sioe,  which, 
durim  the  fits,  were  usually  convulsed.  The  powers  of  diges- 
tion, &C.  were  lessened.  I  nve  orders,  that,  should  he  expe- 
rience a  similar  attack,  whion  was  expected  in  the  course  of  a 
week,  I  should  be  sent  for.  Accoidingly,  on  receiving  the  ex- 
pected notioe,  I  visited  him ;  and,  on  arriving,  found  Urn  in  a 
state  of  apparent  insensibility ;  the  limbs  and  muscles  of  the 
left  nde,  as  well  as  the  musdes  of  the  face,  violently  convulsed ; 
the  heat  and  redness  of  the  face  and  upper  part  of  the  body 
greater  than  usual ;  profuse  perspiraticHi  ;  pulse  not  much  ac- 
c^erated,  but  strong  and  fuIL  I  immediately  ordered  a  quan- 
titv  of  cold  water  to  oe  procured,  and,  the  child  being  stripped 
nalced  and  placed  over  a  large  tub,  for  the  space  of  hfleen  mi- 
nutes, pourra  constantly  water  from  bowls  over  the  whole  ofthe 
body,  particularly  the  face,  hands,  head,  and  shoulders,  &c.  at 
the  end  of  which  time  I  perceived  the  colour  and  heat  of  the 
face,  and  other  symptoms,  dlnunish  :  upon  which  the  convul- 
sive motions  ceased.  Flatus  was  observea  both  ways.  Soon  af- 
terwards, the  body  appearing  chilly,  with  oJdness  of  the  feet, 
I  ordered  him  to  be  placed  between  blankets,  when  a  violent 
trembling,  similar  to  that  of  an  ague,  took  place,  and  lasted  a 
short  time,  followed  by  reaction  with  general  increased  heat, 
which  terminated  in  a  few  minutes  in  general  sweating.  He 
slept  well,  and  the  next  day,  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  was 
as  well  as  usual.  I  then  ordered  the  compound  calomel  (Flum- 
mer'^s)  pill  in  alterative  doses.     His  subsequent  history  I  must 

g've  pnncijially  from  hearsay,  as  I  soon  afterwards  left  home 
r  the  continent.  About  tnx  weeks  after,  he  had  another  pa- 
roxysm, which,  by  my  directions,  was  treated  in  the  same  wajr ; 
it  lasted  half  an  hour :  after  that  he  had  an  intermission  of  ax 
months.  He  left  oS  the  pill.  Afterwards,  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, he  experienced  slight  attacks.  At  an  after  age,  he  com- 
plained of  pain  of  his  head.  The  medical  man  who  attended 
mm  pronounced  the  disease  a  brun  fever;  and,  the  following 
day,  ne  experienced  an  attack  similar  to  that  above  described^ 
very  violent,  and  which  lasted  seven  or  ^ht  hours,  and  from 
which  he  never  recovered  perfectly.  He  lived,  however,  two 
days,  with  locked  jaw,  eyes  suffused  and  red,  complete  blind- 
ness,  edema  of  the  left  arm,  and  loss  of  speech. 

I  need  not  explain  to  you  (Dr  Haycratt  continues),  the  roto 
medendi  according  to  which  I  ordered  the  application  of  the 
cold  water,  as  you  are  acquainted  with  my  views  on  this  subject. 
I  was,  however,  partly  determined,  by  having  formerly  ex,'^ 
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perienced  fiimibur  dFocts  produced  by  the  mine  powerfal  agents 
IB  milder  cased,  and  partly  by  obsa^ing  theeoDoateDationof 
conditions  existing  in  siich  cases,  consisting  ^ta  speak  only  of  the 
most  prominent)  of  undue  distribution  of  the  animal  heat,  of  the 
blood,  and  of  the  nerrous  irrit^biUt]^  to  t)ie  upper  parts  of  the 
body,  (>articularly  to  the  head.  1  was  in  hopes  tnat  by  -sfadrteiiing 
the  paroxysm,  which  the  vigorous  application  of  cold  water  cer- 
tainly does,  I  should  break,  as  it  were,  the  habit- of  the  disease ; 
and  that  by  giving  the  mercurial  pU,  I  might  improve  the 
functional  state  of  the  viscera,  or  the  disorders  on  whidi  ine> 
gular  excitemtots  (often)  depend; 


Art.  VI. — Singular  case  of  Phihiais  LaryngtOy  contracUeianf 
to  the  ascribed  healing  powers  of  Herring-MtU^  which  had 
been  unsuccess/hlly  employed  in  t/ie  cure  of  this  disease.  By 
Dr  FiscHEB,  District  Phy»cian  at  Oels  in  Silesia** 

^iROUMSTAKCEs  allow  me  to  deliver  the  following  relation,  in 
contradiction  to  what  Sccmerling  relates  in  Hufeland^s  Journal, 
September  1821,  page  122,  of  the  celebrated  berring-milt. 

Lehemenn,  a  tailor  in  Oels,  about  80  years  of  age,  requested 
my  attendance  upon  the  1st  day  of  June  last  I  was  soon  per- 
suaded  that  his  disease  was  organic  obstruction  of  the  windpipe, 
and  that  his  death  was  near.  According  to  his  own  account,  he 
had  received  medicines,  but  not  often,  fttnn  a  previous  mecttcal 
attendant,  but  could  not  mention  their  names,  attfaough  he  aver- 
red, that,  for  the  last  nine  months  at  least,  without  interruption, 
he  had  swa]k)wed  a  herring-milt  every  morning ;  and  he  asked  me 
if  it  was  necessary  to  conunue  this  farther.     I  alloweddi'im  with 

E eat  pleasure.  But  as  he  complained  after  eight  days,  that 
could  scarcely  employ  this  longer,  on  account  of  the  great 
pain  which  ,the  Kerring-milt  occasioned  in  the  mouth  and  throat 
already  covered  with  fungi,  I  took  pity  on  the  poor  man  on  ac- 
count  of  his  desire  for  relief,  and  declared  that  the  operatkm  of 
this  medtdne  would  be  nothing  weakened  or  interrupted  by.  a 
pause  of  some  days,  till  the  mouth. and  throat  again  became  well. 
Nevertheless,  because  his  hopes  rested  upon  this  remedy  exclu- 
sively, he  troubled  himself  still  farther  with  its  employment. 
The  extract  of  hyoscyamus  with  digitalis,  and  subsequently  hy~ 
drocyanic  acid,  were  the  only  means  which  I  directed  to  him, 
for  tne  relief  of  his  suiTerings.  When  I  visited  the  patient  up- 
on the  21st  of  June,  about  2  o^clodc  in  the  afternoon,  he  was 
again  very  much  cast  down,  and  in  great  distress  of  mind.  The 

*  From  Hufcland*9  Journil. 
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half  of  a  herring-milt  lay  upon  a  plate  on  a  stool,  which  stood 
beside  his  bed.  Promising  him  relief  from  a  medicine  which  I 
had  prescribed  to  him,  I  endeavoured  to  raise  his  spirits  afresh. 

About  4  oVlock  in  the  afternoon,  the  patletit,  udder  the  pre- 
tence  of  arranging  his  papers,  sent  his  nurse  to  bring  him  a 
small  box  out  of  d  chest ;  tfaea  he  dispatched  )m  wife  tO  bring 
the  medidne  from  the  apdtheoarjrV  aiiop,-  and,  during  thdr  ab- 
sence, he  cut  the  right  radial  drtety  across.  About  half  an  hour 
after,  a  surgeon  was  sent  fbr;  and'  as  often  as  he  applied  the 
bandage,  the  patient  tore  it  away. 

I  think  proper  thus  to  put  on  record  the  last  moment«(  of 
this  man,  partly,  in  order  to  shew  that  there  are  suicides  which 
merit  the  most  serious  a^mpassion  ;  ptrtly,  beeaase  it  is  a  re- 
markable psychological  phenomenon.  Hope,  and  the  desire  >to 
live,  rausc  nave  stfoggleo  with  tbe-dread  of  appraaoUng.dealh; 
yet  the  <event  wt»  a  resdution  to  die  ina  Voluntary,  maimer^  even 
to  the  very  moment  of:  the  completion  of 'sel&destiuctioii. 

The  dissection  of  the  body,  forty-one  hours  after  dealh^ 
farooght  to  view  the  larynx  and  trachea  in-  a*  state  of  infiamma* 
tion.  From  the  separation  of  their  internal  membrane  to  the 
division '  into  the  bronchial  branches,  tbey  were  evety  where 
covered  with  a  purulent  slifisy  fluid.  A*  tea^spoonfui  of  com- 
pletely puruleilt  fluid  wai^  fouM  in  the  ventricles' of  the  larynx* 
The  thyroid  cartilage  was  so  soft  that  it  could  be  cut  asunder 
fike  a  piece  of  cheese.  The  lungs  were  greenish  blue  and  quite 
of  a  pulpy  softness.  No  proper  purulent  cavities  were  found  in 
them,  iHthdugh,  particularly  in  the  left  lung,  there  were  many 
small  knotSy  out  of  which,  upon  an  incision  being  made,  a  thick 
yellow  matter  cduld  bo  pressed.  In  this  case,  theieibre,  is  ah 
evident  ocample  of  tracheal  inflammation,  and  of  the  herring- 
mitt  having  been  employed  with  the  greatest  confidence,  for  a 
fiuflicient  length  of  time  dally,' >firom  nine  to  twelve  months,  yet 
without  having  produced  an^  benefit 

Ludwig  Frtfnk  is  of  opinion  (Repertorio  MedicoXhirurg^ 
per  Tanno  ISStS),  that  the  milt  of  the  herring  might  become  be- 
neficial in  the  state  Of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  trachea,  but 
no  longer,  should  suppuration  mipervenc ;  and  Huflbland  relates 
(in  his  Journal  of  September  IdSl,  p<  122)  two  cases,  where  this 
remedy,  by  itself  alone,  must  have  cured  a  tracheal  inflammation, 
though  ilot  of  the  most  aggt^vated  form.  What  was  the  con- 
dition of  our  patient,  when  he  undertook  the  use  of  the  h^rrii^ 
milt,  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  and  this  difflculty  is  increased  by 
the  consideration,  thiit  in  phthisis  trachealis  thesuppurativestage 
usually  continues  longer,  and,  consequently,  the  restoration  of 
the  affected  organs  must  also  continue  longer,  than  in  phthisis 
pulmonalis  tuberculosus. 

d2 
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is  acknowledtgnl  by  praditionen  U  be  «f  eompmitively 
nure  occnireBoe.  It  is,  however,  an  interesting  circumstance,  that 
several  cases  of  this  disease  should  have  been  published  within 
these  very  few  months  in  different  foreign  jounials.  We  diall, 
therefore,  for  the  infoiroation  of  our  readers,  throw  them  toge* 
ther  under  the  form  of  one  article.*-£D-2 


Cass  I.— Recorded  by  Dr  MailBer  *, 


A 


VIMX-DESSSEB  of  Flooviife,  a  man  of  tall  statiue,  of  sao^ 
gmne  temperament,  of  perfect  health,  and  accustomed,  by  his 
oocupatioQ,  to  support  all  the  inclemencies  of  bad  weather,, 
was  seiz«),  early  in  February  1824,  with  a  very  severe  coryza, 
which  did  not,  however,  prevent  lum  from  attending  to  his  ordi- 
luiry  occupation. 

Ifkh  February.  In  the  course  of  this  day,  he  felt  in  his 
tongue  an  unaocountaUe  insensibility.  Soon  afterwards,  thia 
organ  attmned  so  lar^e  a  size  that  the  buccal  cavity  could 
not  any  longer  contain  it.  This  state  increased  in  the  evening 
and  fcMlowins  ni^;ht'  At  two  o^cIock  in  the  morning  I  found 
him  in  the  fcdlowing  state :  The  patient  was  seated,  not  being, 
able  to  keep  his  bed  :  the  pulse  was  fuU,  hard,  very  frequent ; 
the  skin  was  dry  and  hot,  except  the  face  and  the  neck,  where 
it  was  covered  over  with  a  cold  sweat ;  the  tongue  was  very 
much  swelled,  and  red  v  it  was  pulled  forward  about  an  inch  be^ 
yond  the  inferior  row  of  the  teeth,  and  was  the  seat  of  acute 
sensibSity ;.  a  thick  saliva  flowed  abundantly  upon  the  clothes 
of  the  patient ;  the  palate  was  hung  round  with  an  extremely 
viscid  mucus  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  and  this  mucus 
also  covered  the  posterior  and  superior  surface  of  the  tongue. 
The  patient  felt  a  very  acute  pain  and  heat  over  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  back  part  of  the  mouth ;  he  was  thirsty  and  hungry  : 
•de^hitilion  and  speech  failed  htm.  Fourteen  ounces  of  biood 
bemg  taken  from  his  arm,  barley  water  with  oxymel  were  gi-* 
ven,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Uie  mouth  moist,  while  a  laige 
cataplasm,  formed  of  the  cvusts*  of  bread  and  the  decoction  of 
marsh  mallows,  was  applied  under  the  neck. 

At  three  oVlock  in  the  evening  the  patient  was  in  the  same 
state ;  the  bleeding  had  not  given  any  relief.     Twelve  leeches 

were  applied  to  the  neck  and  under  the  chin ;  gargles  were  used, 

--  -^--  —  -  -  -    -     I 

*  From  the  Jour.  Uiiiv,  des  Sdenccs  Med.  for  Jul^ 
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4md  a  oootiiraation  of  the  other  meuis  that  had  been  employed : 
several  kvements  of  fat  broth  wafe  adhnifliilered* 

The  nezt^j  the  patieot  waa  in  a  state  of  senaible  ameliafa.. 
iioii ;  he  had  tvooveied  the  use  of  speech ;  the  swelling  of  the 
tongue  had  much  diminished;  d^utitioD  began  to  be  restored^ 
ao  as  to  aUotr  him  to  partake  of  some  rich  orotb,  and  a  deeoc^ 
tion  of  honey  and  barley  water.  The  apptication  of  the  cata* 
plasm  to  the  neck  and  under  the  chin  was  repeated. 

On  the  18th,  the  affection  had  totally  disa{^)eared,  and  the 
health  was  reestablished. 

Cass  IL 

AiK>ther  case  has  been  just  described  in  a  Gkrman  Journal  *, 
cf  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

The  patiait,  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  of  a  strong  oon« 
etitution,  was  seen  by  Dr  G.  on  the  Ith  November  last,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  a  sreat  prevalence  of  inflammatory,  and 
rheumatic  pains  of  the  throat  The  earliest  symptoms  were  a 
aevere  shivering,  which  lasted  an  hour,  and  which  came  on  after 
rinng  from  his  bed,  succeeded  by  great  heat,  a  peculiar  dull  pain, 
and  feeling  of  wrigbt  in  the  root  of  the  ton^e,  as  if  a  lump  of 
lead  were  m  the  mouth ;  there  was  also  an  unmovability  of  this 
oigan,  the  attempt  to  put  it  out  causing  great  uneasiness.  De- 
^utition  and  the  power  of  ^leaking  were,  as  might  be  expected; 
much  impeded.  Violent  pyrectic  symptoms  succeeded,  with  a 
distressing  thirst,  and  great  beadach.  None  of  the  parts  adja^ 
cent  to  the  tongue  diewed  any  inflammatory  83rmptoms.  The 
medicines  used  were  a  garble  of  decoction  of  althaea  and  nitre, 
with  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  ;•— barley  water,  with  oxymel,  to 
be  kept  occasionally  in  the  mouth,  and  an  opening  enema. 

On  the  following  morning  the  tongue  was  much  sweUed,  dry, 
bard  as  a  board,  red,  extremely  painful,  almost  filling  the 
mouth,  which  was  half  opened,  and  could  not  be  closed,  thus  pre* 
ventinff  the  paUent  from  speaking,  or  from  swallowing  much,  of 
the  fluid,  which  he  required,  to  aHay  his  burning  heat  and  thirst 
Insmration  was  performed  with  difficulty ;  there  was  great 
anxi^y,  while  the  pulse  was  quick,  full,  and  hard.  Twelve 
ounces  of  buffy  blood  were  drawn  fi*om  the  arm ;  warm  and 
emollient  vapours  were  inhaled,  and  bland  liquors  were  taken 
<rften,  but  in  sparing  quantities. 

In  the  evening  the  symptoms  were  still  more  severe,  though 
die  pulse  abatra  in  its  mlness  and  hardness.  The  tongue, 
whica  was  still  dry,  red,  and  exquisitely  painful,  became  pinv 
from  the  mouth ;  the  jaws  were  immovable.     The  pa- 

I  I     ....        I  ■  —      I        ■      II.         I  ■   I         I        ■       ■  I    I  ■    r      I .      I, 

*  Grafe  aad  Wsl^'s  Journal  Au  Chirurgie,  ImumI  vii.  heft  t* 
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tient  was  toMnentad  with  beat  in  the  ioflamed  part,  and  wiib 
thirst,  yet  could  take  no  fluid.  *  AH  the  other  conoomitaiifc 
Byaiptome  of  mrexia.were  .-ineeeased.  Fifteen  leeehea  were 
apphed  under  the '^Vun^  and  ablkber  over  :the  btteti,  and  evary 
quarter  df  an  hour  injeedoiis,  by  means  of  ji'8yrifige.^th  a.kai^ 
pipe,  were  made  into  the  mouth,  Gonaviiipgiof  -decocuon  of 
manh  Knallbw^  aiid  i^rttre.  Cold  applicatioiis  of  Qttfe  and.aal 
ammoniac  were akpinade  'to  tbe  toi^i^,  aad the ixdmlaitionof 
warm  and  emdlifM  vapours  iwafi  oontia^ned  eivery  twoMiours. 
The  enema  was  repeated. 

On  the  6th,  after  the  patient  had  passed  a  sleepless  and  rest- 
less night,  the  fever  began  to  abate,  and  though  the  deglutition 
was  still  impeded,  the  thirst  was  less  distressing.  A  tough 
slime  was  discharged  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  On  both 
edges  of  the  tongue>  which  in  other  respects  was  as  before, 
were  two  white  and  moist  streaka*  -  lathe  evening,  the  patient, 
under  r  a  continuation  of 'the  treattnent  empbyod*  waarmuch  bet- 
tier,  a  oofWNis  flow  of  saliva  from  his  woutb  having  diawnish^ 
bis  ^stress.  The  sjnnplomfl  gradually  continued ,  to  amend,  and 
on  the  I4th  he  returned;  to  ihia  usual  ooeupiatioQ. 

Case  III. — Recorded  by  Dr  Oltoet^  Physician  at  Moniero, 

Michael  Thomas,  sixty-eight  ^ears  of  age,  labouring  daily  as  a 
mason^  was  of  a  strong  constitution,  and  in  coinfortahie  circum* 
stances.  He  had  dlways  been  healthy,  till  aboujt  a  year  before, 
when  botb  hia  eyes  became  a&eted  y^wi  cataracit ;  upon  whidi 
an  operation  was  proposed.to  be  performed  in  the  3pring  of  the 
year.  1625.  As,  in  .the  n^an  time,  he  scould  «ee  nothing,  be 
passisdtfaewintiBr incomplete  inactivity,  and.made.yye  of  a.higbr 
iy  nourishing  diet  He  liecame  .fat,  and  usually  r^maioe^  above 
twelve  hours  a  day  in  bed. 

Upon  die  S8d  of  January,  he  complained  of  a  pain  in  hifi 
divoat,  wtneh  was  iied  within,  the  tonsils  being  niuch  swoII^q. 
The  ieveprmas  not  very -violent,  and  he  SM&red  piost  from 
ibe  difficulty  bf  swallowutt.  I  placed  .ten  leeches  at  the  imgie 
of  each  jaw,  by  wbi<^  be  .lost  a  considerable  quantity  of  Uood.; 
wad  I  |>resoritied  for  bim  a  mild  gargle,  a^d  ;(i,  £cN>t-bath,.coi4- 
posed  of  the  milk  of  almonds  with  mustard. 

Next  morning  he  tfoimd  himself  better,  with  a  considerable 
appetite  for  focd.  I  had  warned  him  to  be  r^ular,  ^d  tp 
guard  himself  carefully  from-  oald<  Almost  immediately -iiiler 
my  viat,  tH^re  .was  a  niU  of  ^ow.  Towards  jevenin^i  the  .pa- 
tieat  ate  heattily,  ^rank  wine,  aud  complained  of  his  throat. 
He  ooiild  not  sleep  during  the  night ;  .anq  p^ro^yed  at  the  root 
of  his  tonguea  «ense  of  pain  and  constriction.  He  spoke  through 
the  nose;  swallowing  became  difficult ;  and  afterwards  the  tongue 
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appeired  to  be  gatiiered  up  into  a  noaflk  The  breathing  be- 
cameoppceame^  so-dHit  he  wasibraed  to  tat  upnght,  in  ordar 
to  svoid  mffixation.  .Towards,  moniiogy  .the  videoce  of  the- 
symptonis  ioci^eased,  and  I  fband  him  etihog  in  bed  in  the 
greatest  dtBttesB*  without  bciiig  Me  to  swaUow  a  drop  ot  fluid* 
or  to  speak  m  word.  Hb  face  was  sufiused,  and  expressed 
extreme  anxiety ;  his  skin  was  covered  with  sweat ;  the  pulse 
weak,  quick,  and  smalL  He  couU  only  half  open  bis  mouth  ; 
the  tongue  fiUed  the  wh«^  cavity  oompletei^,  and  was  only 
hdd  back  by  the  two  rows  of  teeth,  which  coukl  not  be  sepa* 
rated  to  a  rsufficieBt  *  dblanoe  to  albw  it  to  protrude.  I  was 
nemlt  able  to  press  down  the  point  of  it  a  little  by  means  of  a 
s^tnla.  I  instantly  made  two  tncisioBS  upon  its  dorsum  from 
behind  forwards,  which  were  ftaai  4  to  5  lines  in  length.  There 
flowed  from  these  only  a  small  ouantity  of  blood ;  and  when  I 
wished  to  repeat  them  I  was  unaole  to  press  down  the  tongue 
for  that  purpose*  I  therefore  made  a  puncture  with  a  lancet 
upon  each  side  of  the  frenum,  and  drew  from  thence  a  much 
greater  quantity  c£  blood,  but  still  not  what  was  sufficient;  so 
that  I  repeatea  the  operation  three  times.  In  order  to  promote 
the  discharge,  I  injected  warm  water  into  his  mouth ;  and  in 
two  hours  Uie  patient  was  so  much  relieved,  that  he  was  able 
himself  to  wash  out  his  mouth  with  milk.  I  then  applied  a 
lai^  plaster  of  cantharides,  with  the  use  of  the  foi^qfoing 
liieans,  ahd  a  puigative  glister.  This  day,  which  the  patient 
got  over,  was  still  full  of  suflfering.  He  slept  a  little,  and  in  the 
evenings  when  he  attempted  to  speak,  he  was  intelligible.  From 
this  time,  the  symptoms  diminished  every  day,  and  he  was 
sootttoompletely  restored.  Dunne  Ins  skkness,  the  extraordi- 
nary dryness  of  the  throat  and  ue  imposability  of  mcMsteninir 
it  poduced  extreme  distren.  *^  ^^ 

Case  IV.-^Recorded  by  ihe  seme. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  a  patient  in  chaige,  of  a  scrofulous 
habit,  and  who,  for  eight  days  previously,  had  been  affected 
with  elosmtis.  She  swallowed  witn  difficulty,  and  could  scaroety 
breathe.  I  found  her  in  an  erect  posture.  When  I  compressed 
the  tongue  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  full  of  serum ;  in  other  i». 
apeots  the  patient  had  little  pain,  and  no  fever.  I  applied  a 
blistering  plaster  to  the  neck,  ordered  an  emollient  gargle,  and  a 
mustard  foot-bath;  and,  some  days  afterwards,  this  woman  came 
to  my  house  quite  leoovered. 

In  publisUng  these  cases,  it  is  mj  object  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion m  pbyndans  to  the  ut^ty  of  talung  blood  from  the  tongue. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  make  an  indsion  cm  the  dorsum  of 
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that  organ,  and,  even  when  it  is  posHUe,  it  b  not  my  opinioD 
that  it  dKMild  be  applied ;  becaiiae  a  sufficient  aiunli^  ofblood 
cannot  be  made  to  flow  from  it.  It  was  for  tub  reann  that  I 
resolTed,  in  MicfaaeTs  case,  to  open  the  subbmial  vein,  by 
which  means  I  obtained  a  full  venous  stream  of  blood,  and  I 
inserted  the  instrument  three  times  in  order  to  increase  the  ef- 
fusion. 

Two  years  a^,  an  epidenuoal  angina  prevailed  in  sevefal 
villages  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  imiabitanta  went  in  a  mass 
to  aquack,  and  were  let  blood  from  the  vchis  under  the  tongue, 
either  in  order  to  obtain  a  cure,  or  to  protect  themselves  mm 
the  sore  throat  Much  relief  was  thus  obtained,  and  I  have 
found,  that,  when  the  sick  were  permitted  to  lose  a  conmdemble 
quantity  of  blood,  bleeding  after  tins  manner  operated  very 
beneficially 


Aet.  VIII.— O^A  the  Empbn^meni  of  ComHc  oi  m  means  tf 
arresting  tJic  Pustules  of  Variola. 

JL  HE  expediency  of  employing  caustic  as  a  means  of  arresting 
the  pustules  of  variola,  is  a  question  which  at  present  is  exciting 
mucn  attention  in  France,  thou^  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  wiB 
ever  be  considered  as  of  equal  interest  in  this  country.  We 
shall,  however,  devote  an  article  to  the  obgect  of  presenting  to  our 
readers  the  real  state  of  the  argument,  commencing  with  M. 
Velpeau^s  view,  as  it  was  stated  by  him  in  a  memoir  read  to  the 
Fhilomathic  Society  of  Paris. 

According  to  this  physician,  the  application  of  caustic  has,  in 
oght  instances,  extinguished  variolous  pustules,  without  incon. 
venience  to  the  subjects  of  them.  Five  patients  were  treated 
after  this  manner  in  the  General  Hospital  of  Tours,  under  the 
direction  of  the  principal  physician  Dr  Bretonneau,  and  other 
three  occurred  in  the  practice  of  M.  Velpeau.  The  first  case  of 
the  kind  was  that  of  a  soldier.  On  the  third  day  of  the  exan- 
thema, the  pustules  beinff  laid  open  with  sdssors,  and  touched 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  suoi  of  them  as  bad  been  strongly  caute^ 
rized,  and  to  their  centre,  were  arrested  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  operation,  and  early  on  the  following  day  were  dry ; 
whilst  those  which  had  not  been  so  deeply  cauterized  merely  un- 
derwent a  modification. 

The  subject  of  the  second  treatment  was  a  young  man  who 
was  cauterized  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  days  of  the 
eruption,  with  the  nitrate  of  mercury  in  one  am,  with  the  ni- 
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tnie  of  alter  in  the  forAmi,  and  inth  the  hydrachkmite  of 
mliiDODy  in  the  temples.  The  pustales  wbiofa  bed  been  to«ch- 
ed  the  two  first  davs  became  extract;  those  vfaidi  hod  been 
touched  on  the  third  day  only  were  less  so; — the  anthaoabi 
caustic  appearing  to  be  less  efficadous  than  the  other  af^ica- 
dons. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  instances,  two  brothers  of  seven  and 
eight  years  of  age  had  been  attacked  with  varida  in  the  eighth 
day  of  vaccination)  and  were  ^uteriaed  on  the  three  first  days 
of  the  eruption  with  the  nitrates  of  silver  and  of  copper.  In  the 
case  of  these  children,  the  pustules  touched  en  Uie  first  and  the 
second  day  were  indistinctly  arrested ;  nor  did  the  cauterisation 
whidi  was  practised  on  the  third  day  succeed  so  oomirietely. 

In  the  fifth  case,  the  pustules  were  touched  on  the  Rnirth  day, 
and  for  the  sake  of  instituting  a  comparison,  the  nitric  and  sal- 
phuric  acids,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  butter  of  antimony, 
were  anployed.  None  of  the  pustules  were  completely  extin- 
guished, but  all  of  them  underwent  a  favourable  alteration. 

Lastly,  in  the  three  cases  winch  were  exclumvely  treated  by 
M.  Velpeau,  the  nitrate  of  silver  was  alone  employed ;  the  cau- 
teriaation  was  restricted  to  certain  parts  of  the  face,  and  it  was 
observed,  that,  in  all  the  spots  toucoed  by  this  chenucal  agent, 
the  apedfic  inflammation  was  extingutshea  on  the  same  day,  or 
at  tlie  latest,  on  the  following  di^  after  the  empiojrment  o#  the 
caustic. 

Such  are  the  fiicts  comprised  in  the  memoir  of  M.  Velpeau ; 
and  from  these  experiments  he  is  disposed  to  infer,  1^,  That 
the  pustules  of  vwrida,  strongly  cauterized  before  the  fourth 
dirv  of  their  existence,  may  be  exUnguished  in  such  a  maimer  as 
to  oe  converted  into  small  eschars,  which  dry  with  the  greatest 
rapdity ;  2iUy,  That  all  the  eschars  thus  induced  disappear 
without  leaving  any  traces  upon  the  skin ;  8(%,  That  to  the 
present  moment  these  trials  have  never  been  attended  with  any 
oad  effects.  And  in  further  support  of  this  conclusion  M.  Vel- 
peau brings  forward  certain  experiments  made  at  Tours,  during 
a  period  of  five  years,  as  well  as  at  two  public  hospitals  m 
France,  from  which  it  ajppears,  that  furuncles,  vaccine  eruptions" 
and  the  pustules  of  smallpox,  have  often  been  treated  in  this 
manner  with  considerable  advantage.  Professor  Dumeril  has 
idso  long  employed  this  mode  of  treatment  with  the  greatest 
SDooess ;  but  he  prefers  to  every  other  caustic  the  nitrate  of  sti- 
ver, when  pure  and  completely  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystal- 


M.  Velpeau  has  likewise  made  a  considerable  number  of  ob- 
servations upcm  living  and  dead  sulgects,  with  the  view  of  dis- 
covering  the  precise  seat  of  the  pustules  of  variola.  These  he 
reim  to  the  sebaceous  follicles :  nence  he  recommends  us  not  to 
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directed  to  be  moistened  with  an  emoUient  ooliyrium.  A  gatgic 
of  the  same  nature,  and  slightly  acidulated,  is  said  to  agree 
with  the  cautmzation  of  the  pustules  of  the  velum  palati^  of 
the  palatine  arch,  and  of  the  tongue. 

Such  is  the  view  of  M.  Serres.  A  physidan  at  Versailles, 
M.  Noble,  has  likewise  ^ven  his  assent  to  this  new  practice.  In 
the  hospital  of  this  city,  thirty  patients  had  been  cauterized ;  in 
some,  the  pustules  were  opened,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  ap- 
plied in  sutwtance ;  in  others,  the  pustules  had  been  washed 
over  with  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  This  application 
had  been  either  made  on  the  first  and  second  day  after  tne  erup- 
tion, or,  as  in  several  cases,  even  thirty  days  after.  It  b  added, 
that  all  the  patients  were  cured  without  any  accident,  and  no 
scars  remuned. 

M.  Majendie  has  been  also  inclined,  from  his  experience,  to 
think  favourably  of  cauteriz^adon ;  while  M.  Serres  has  added, 
that,  as  smallpox  was  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  its  pustules,  such  danger  was  in  due  measure  prevented,  by 
obviating  or  checking  their  eruption,  or  by  their  extinction  when 
they  had  appeared.  But  against  this  view  it  has  been  objected, 
murticularly  by  M.  Hussan,  that,  in  three  cases  at  the  Hdtel 
bieu,  where  cauterization  had  been  used,  the  patioits  had  died. 
Instances  were  even  adduced,  in  which  the  pustules  of  patients, 
whether  they  had  lived  or  died  after  cauterization,  had  not  been 
removed  by  this  mode  of  treatment. 

Again,  this  debated  question,  regarding  the  propriety  of  cau- 
terization, has  met  with  most  able  comments,  in  a  memoir  of 
M.  Meyreaux,  read  by  him  to  the  Royal  Academy.     He  very 
properly,  however,  considers  cauterization  as  subordinate  to  thie 
general  treatment  of  the  patient.     With  regard  to  the  mode  of 
tising  the  caustic,  he  condemns  the  plan  which  he  alleges  to  have 
been  commonly  adopted,  of  washing  the  part  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  on  the  ground,  that  it  acts  upon  the  sound,  as 
well  as  the  un8oundjpart8,and  that  the  development  of  the  crusts 
still  goes  on  under  the  black  crust  or  mask.     His  plan  is  partly 
similar  to  that  used  by  M.  Velpeau  ;  it  is,  to  open  the  pustules 
one  after  the  other,  and  to  apply  to  them  a  piece  of  lunar  caustic, 
in  the  shape  of  a  pencil  *.     He  adds,  that,  in  order  to  be  bene- 
ficial, cauterization  must  be  practisod  on  the  first  or  second  days 
of  the  eruption ;  that  it  only  becomes  useful  when  the  inflam- 
matory aiction  has  .been  subdued,  either  in  the  principal  viscers, 
or  in  the  skin.     When  the  inflammation  of  these  parts  predomi- 
nates, the  general  re-action  becomes  more  intense,  and  the  sup- 
■  ■^— »■        «.■      ■■■      ■     I    ■.  I    ■■ — .  ■  ■ 

*  M.  Meyreaax  affirms  (and  no  one  has  hiUwttoconlrodictcd  him),  that,  if  we 
ptece  a  pustule  with  a  very  fine  needle,  and  allow  ihe  Voltaic  fluid  Co  penetrate 
thtough  It,  the  pustule  will  be  cscstnguiiihed. 
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pur^km  of  those  pustules  whkb  have  not  been  destfoved  is  more 
abandant.  M.  Meyreaux  likewise  Tecomineiids  this  plan  of 
treatment  to  cases  ol  boils,  venereal  pustules,  the  chickeiwpoac, 
and  other  eruptive  diseases. 

From  the  cases  of  M.  Damiron,  it  is  also  proved,  that,  imm^ 
diately  after  the  pustules  appear,  cauterizaUon  produces  their 
absorption,  and  is  not  followed  by  any  ill  consequences.  On  the 
fourth  day  it  is  far  less  efficient,  ance  the  pnstules  take  their 
course  under  the  eschar;  however,  the  cacatnoes  are  not  so  deep 
as  those  produced  by  oonftuent  smallpox,  if  left  to  itself,  nor 
does  cicatrizaUon  prevent  the  supervention  of  encephalitis. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  ailment  at  present  on  the  Continent, 
whicdi,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  very  favourable  on  the  whole  to 
cauterization.  In  this  contest,  British  prsctitioiiers  have  not  yet 
taken  a  decided  part.  One  circumstance,  however,  remains  to 
be  added,— that  this  practice,  which,  in  France,  is  stud  to  be 
novd,  has  been  long  since  adverted  to  by  our  illustrious, 
countryman  Jenner. 


II.  PKACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 


It      «•••<!•.  (•••»•»'>• 


AaT.  IX. — Case  of  exitntive  Tumour  mccestfvXUf  extirpated 
Jfwa  the  Muscular  Fascia  of  the  Neck.    ,  By  Geoege  Bbll, 
F.  R.  S.  E.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edin- 
burgh and  London,  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  King,  and 
Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  Hb  Majesty^s  Household  for  Scotland. 

L  HE  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  head  and  neck  is  a  subject  in- 
teresting to  eveiy  practitioner.  Supplied  as  these  parts  are  with 
numerous  bloodvessds  and  nerves  essential  to  ufe,  tumours, 
which  frequently  arise  upon  them,  and  the  aoddents  to  which 
th^  are  exposed,  cannot  fail  to  exdte  the  anxiety  of  every  sur- 
geon, how  skilful  and  decided  soever  he  ma/ be,  who  is  called 
upon  to  operate  on  the  one,  or  to  undertake  the  treatment  ot  the 
other.  The  older  surgeons,  who  were  unacquunted  with  the 
fascial  anatomy,  were  generally  unwilling  to  interfere  with  those 
tumours  of  the  neck  which  had  acquir^  a  conuderaUe  bulk, 
or  which  seemed  to  be  attached  to  the  subjacent  partsjwid 
more  modem  authors,  who  ouriit  to  have  been  better  infimned 
on  the  subject,  have  contribute  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  this 
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unwilKngness,  bv  txaggtmted  and  romantic  statemMtB  of  thg 
diiRouljties  and  dangere  of  making  the  attempt  to  remote  tfaem. 
But  at  this  time,  although  the  anatomy  of  these  parts,  ia  a  state 
of  health,  was  well  understood,  yet,  neither  had  tl»  padiolc^ 
been  properly  explained,  nor  die  diagno^s  between  tumoun  si- 
tuateci  above,  and  those  lying  under,  the  fascia  been  distinctly  as** 
certidned.  The  writings,  however,  of  Mr  Hunter  and  Dr  BoiU 
lie  have  removed  many  of  the  difficulties  which  formerly  existed, 
and  which  impeded  the  improvement  of  this  part  of  sui^ery ; 
and  more  recently  the  Treatise  of  Mr  CoUes  on  Surgical  Ana- 
tomy, and  of  Mr  Allan  Bums  on  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the 
Head  and  Neck,  have  much  simplified  the  treatment  of  tu- 
mours on  the  latter,  and  pcnnted  out,  with  a  consdanUe  deme 
of  certainty,  those  which  may  with  safety  betemoved^  and  those 
which  ought  not  to  be  meddled  with. 

Tumours,  situated  above  the  iascia,  generally  project  oooa- 
derably  beyond  the  surrounding  parts,  and  may  be  moved 
readily  in  all  directions.  A  tumour,  under  these  orcumstanoes, 
may  be  easily  removed,  and  when  means  employed  to  promote 
its  absorption  or  suppuration  fail,  it  ought  to  be  extirpated  be- 
fore it  attains  any  great  size,  lest  it  degenerate  into  a  worse  dis- 
ease. 

Tumours,  ftnder  the  fascia,  are  harder,  more  diffused,  more  flat, 
and  less  moveable.  Many  of  these  may  be  removed  with  safe- 
ty ;  but  when  they  dip  down  and  involve  the  carotid  artery,  in- 
ternal jugular  vein,  or  nerves  of  the  neck,  they  ought  not  m  ge- 
neral to  be  disturbed.  But  there  are  cases  wnere  the  original 
disease  has  been  a  moveable  lymphatic  gland,  exterior  to  the 
fascia ;  which  being  neglected,  suddenly  degenerates,  upoh*  an 
access  of  fever  or  of  ill  health,  into  a  tumour  malt  moriM ;  ac- 
quires rapidly  ^at  increase  of  bulk,  and  ultimately  firm  and 
extensive  adnesions  to  the  parts  underneath. 

These  tumours  sometimes  attain  so  great  a  bulk,  and  assume 
so  formidable  an  appearance,  that  the  surgeons  of  former  tiyaes 
would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  remove  £em ;  and  even  ndod^rn 
sorgeons  would  hesitate,  luikss  the  knowledge  of  the  d&rtribu- 
tioD  of  the  fascia,  and  of  the  morind  bhanges  en  structure  to.  wfaich 
the  different  tissues  are  subject,  above  culoded  t6,  enabled  them 
to  dedde  how  fax  these  wer&oarig^naliy  superficnal  or-  deep  seat- 
ed ;  or  have,  duriiig*thelr  ppogeete^  ao^uned  sueh .  deep  seated 
oonneetionB,  as  to  rendec  thei^  removal  inadmissihie. 

In  reference  to  this  sulricct,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  the 
relation  of  a  case,  apparenuy  very  ftirmidaUe,  both  as  tathe  sxe 
and  situation  of  the  tumour,  might  not  prove  -umnteresting  to 
some  of  our  younger  professional  brethren,  and  induce  them  occa- 
aionally  to  undei^e  the  mani^;ement  of  tumours,  wind),  if  left 
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to  themselTes,  or  not  removed  by  the  knife,  would  certeinly 
soon  proTe  fatal. 

In  the  month  of  October  1813,  I  was  consulted  br  an  emi- 
nent surgeon  in  the  north  of  England,  respecuag  hia  lidy,  who 
bad  a  small  glandahv  tumour  jiist>  over  the  angle  of  toe  jaw, 
quite  moveable,  free  from  pipn,  and  about  the  nie  of  a  lai;ge 
field  bean.  This  enlarged  gland  had  been  present  many  years, 
and  existed  at  the  same  time  when  a  gland  was  removed  from 
the  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  of  the  size  of  a  ploverfs 
egg ;  and  afterwards,  wbei>  two  others,  at  diiierent  periocM,  were 
extirpated  from  the  parts  in  the  ne^hbourhood,  by  a  very  ju- 
dicious and  careful  surgeon.  The  wounds  all  •  healed  kiiidly, 
and  thos  smaller  gland  wm  aljowed  to  remain,  as  it  was  smaU, 
and  excited  no  uneasiness.  At  this  period,  however,  (Ootober 
1818),  it  began  to  increase  in  size,  and  her  husband  was  de- 
sirous tliac  I  siiould  remove  it,  as  I  happened  to  be  at  bis  place 
of  residence  on  other  professional  bosinesa.  But,  on  inquiry, 
it  was  discovered  she  was  pregnant,  and,  as  the  operation  mLm 
interfere  with  her  general  health  during  the  three  or  four  fint 
months  of  pregnancy,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  necessity  for  an 
immediate  operation,  it  was.d^yed  until  1  should  return  to  that 
part  of  the  country  in  the  course  of  the  winter  or  spring* 

Towards  the  beginning  of  1814,  the  tumour  increased 
pretty  equally  in  all  directions,  and  continued  to  do  so  un- 
til her  confinement  in  tlie  fourth  week  of  May,  when  its  growth 
became  so  rapid,  that  her  husband  brought  her  to  £dinbiu*gh, 
as  soon  as  die  could  venture  to  travel  so  great  a  dbtaace,  as  140 
miles,  being  in  the  seventh  week  from  her  ooniinement.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost ;  for,  during  the  space  of  three  daj^s  only, 
which  elapsed  from  her^  arrivaT  in  Eoinburgh,  an  obvious  in- 
crease  in  use  oottld.be  perraved.  '  I  requested  the  opinion  of 
Professors  Russell  and  Thomson,  Mr  Wardrop,  Mr  Law  and 
Mr  Joseph  Bell,  and  laid  before  them  the  following  notes  for 
their  considemtion.  v 

^*  The  tumour  ^  extends  from  one  inch  behind  the  mastoid  pfo- 
cess,  below  the  ear,  the  ala  of  which  is  connderably  displaced  or 
raised  by  it ;  over  the  ansle  of  the  jaw,  and  over  the  whole  site 
of  the  pamtid  gland,  to  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  theexternal 
cantbus-of  the  eye ;  hnmedialeiy  over,  the  edge  of  the  os  mals?,^ 
downwards,  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth  ;  then  crosnng  the  line  of 
the  lower  jaw,  about  one  inch  from  the  centre  of  the  chin,^  it 
prooeedain  a  direction  paraHel  with  a  line  drawn  from  tbe  cUtf , 
Id  the  top  of'  the  stonum,  imtil  it  touches  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle,  which  it  then  crosses,  and,  fcMrming  a  circular  sweep, 
ascends  towards  the  mastoid  process,  covering  the  stemo-mastoid 


^•^^^mm^m^ 


*  See  Uw  accompanying  Plate,  after  a  Drawing  by  Mr  Syme  jirn. 
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musde,  during  the  whole  remaining  part  of  its  progresa :  the 
circumference  amounting  to  twenty-nme  inches  at  its  measure- 
able  base. 

Mrs  R.  has  never  complained  of  any  pain  in  it,  and  it  is  in- 
convenient  from  its  bulk  alone.  I  presume  it  might  weigh,  if 
removed,  betwixt  three  and  four  pounds. 

For  so  large  a  tumour,  it  is  moveable ;   the  whole  mass 
moves  together,  upwards,  downwards,  and  to  each  aide,  when 
.  taken  hold  of,  and  the  head  kq>t  steady. 

AU  the  motions  of  the  head  are  entire,  particularly  those  in 
which  the  siemo^nuutoidei  are  concerned,  and  deglutiticxi  and 
breathing  are  in  nowise  affected ;  the  tumour  pressing  ndther  on 
the  trachea  nor  oesophagus,  excepting  when  she  lies  upon  the 
left  side. 

The  external  jugular  vein  seems  to  dip  below  the  tumonr,  or 
at  all  events  to  lose  itself  in,  and  not  to  pass  over,  the  tumour. 

The  pulsations  of  the  temporal  artery  may  be  distingui^ 
«d»  but  not  those  of  the  facial ;  that  of  the  common  carotid 
is  quite  distinct  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  mastoid  muscle. 

The  skin  on  the  surface  of  the  tumour  is  almost  univer- 
sally hiflamed,  below  the  line  of  the  jaw,  and  in  most  places  even 
ulcerated ;  but  the  ulcerations  do  not  seem  unhealthy ;  they  do 
not  fungate,  and  appear  to  proceed  more  from  the  extreme  ten- 
sion of  the  skin  ana  size  of  the  tumour.  The  skin  above  the 
line  of  the  jaw  is  not  inflamed  or  ulcerated. 

The  superficial  veins  are  much  cnlarsed,  and  at  one  time 
a  vein  about  the  most  projecting  part  of  the  tumour  became 
eroded,  and  discharged  a  quantity  of  blood. 

The  questions  to  be  considered  are  :^ 

I.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  tumour  ?  Is  it  glandular,  stca- 
tomatous,  or,  medullary  sarcoma  ? 

II.  What  are  its  probable  attachments  ?  and,  What  the  degree 
of  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  attempting  to  exdrpate  it.^ 

III.  If  it  may  oe  extirpated  without  immediate  risk,  is  it 
likely  she  will  be  able  to  bear  the  consequences  of  the  opera- 

Upon  the  statement  erf*  the  case  above  ^ven,  the  consultation 
came  to  the  following  conclu^ons  on  the  three  questions  pto^ 
posed  to  them. 

I.  The  tumours  formerly  removed,  both  from  their  origin, 
history  and  the  appearance  they  now  assume,  after  having  been 
long  in  spirits,  are  obviously  lymphatic  glands.  This  had  a  sU 
milar  appearance  for  many  years ;  and,  although  it  was  distiiv- 

EiiishaUe  at  the  period  of  the  former  operation,  yet,  from  its 
ng  endurance  and  indolence,  it  was  not  considered  to  be  dL- 
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eased.  There  is  reason  therefore  to  hope,  that  the  tumour  is 
glandular ;  at  all  events  not  medullary  sarcoma ;  but  it  is  dilB* 
cult  to  ocmjecture  how  far  the  system  may  be  contaminated. 

II.  From  her  account  of  her  feelings  alone,  we  would  expect, 
that  the  chief  attachibent  is  about  the  insertion  of  the  masseter 
muscle,  as  the  tumour  appeared  just  over  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
and  ever  since  it  began  to  grow,  she  felt  as  if  she  raised  it,  when 
she  pressed  her  teeth  together.  But  one  or  two  other  glands, 
which  existed  at  the  commencement,  increased  afterwaros,  and 
seem  to  have  jmned  the  main  tumour.  One  of  these  was  seated 
on  the  outside  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  and  another  be- 
tween the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  tip  of  the  ear.  Judging 
from  these  circumstances  of  origin,  thereifore,  as  well  as  horn  her 
own  sensations,  one  would  be  disposed  to  suspect  that  strongadhe- 
sions  also  exist  at  the  corresponding  points,  none  of  which  seem- 
ed to  threaten  danger,  excepting  that  towards  the  inner  edge  of 
the  mastoid  muscle,  just  over  Uie  internal  carotid,  and  that  be- 
hind the  angle  of  the  jaw,  where  it  may  dip  down  to  the  styloid 
muscles.  StiD,  even  in  this  view,  it  must  be  noted,  that  her 
powers  of  deglutition  and  voice  are  entire. 

IIL  The  risks  to  be  dreaded  from  an  operation,  proceed  from 
the  loss  of  blood  to  be  apprehended  from  the  enlargement  of  the 
subcutaneous  veins,  from  the  possibility  of  the  parotid  gland  be- 
ing concerned,  and  from  the  impossibility  of  avoiding  many  of 
the  principal  arterial  branches. 

These  circumstances,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  deterioration 
of  her  health  having  been  duely  considered,  the  consultation 
was  of  opnion,  that  the  chance  of  recovery,  however  small  it 
might  be,  riiould  be  given  to  our  patient,  by  removing  the  tu- 
mour. 

Mrs  R.  possessed  a  firm,- decided  mind,  and  great  equanimity 
of  temper ;  and  the  dangers  and  difficulty  of  the  operation  on 
one  nde  having  been  stated  to  her,  and  the  certainty  of  a  speedily 
fatal  termination,  if  ncme  were  performed,  on  the  other,  she  inw 
mediately  determined  on  having  the  tumour  removed.  This  was 
accordingly  proceeded  with  on  11th  July. — She  was  placed  on 
a  chair;  her  head  reclining  over  the  back  of  it,  on  the  breast 
of  an  assistant.  An  incision,  commencing  about  two  inches 
behind  the  ear,  was  carried  parallel  with*  the  basis  of  the  jaw  to 
the  point  of  the  chin,  thus  leaving  all  the  ulcerated  portion  of 
skin  under  the  incision,  and  no  diseased  part  above  it.  Another 
incision,  commencing  at  tte  posterior  extremity  of  the  first,  was 
carried  .in  a  semicircular  course  down  to  the  clavicle ;  and  a  third 
from  the  chin,  meeting  the  second  at  the  clavicle,  in  a  similar 
course ;  so  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  diseased  skin  was  inclu- 
ded between  the  three  inci^ons,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
tumour  destined  to  be  removed. 
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The  aound  skin  on  the  face  was  dissected  from  the  tumour^ 
and  this  was  brought  down  from  the  dieek,  and  separated  from 
the  parotid  gland,  to  which  it  adhered  firmly,  but  which  waa 
found  in  a  healthy  state.  This  being  ascertained,  the  tumour 
was  separated  from  the  jaw,,  then  from  its  tracheal  attachments^ 
down  to  the  sternum..  • 

During  this  dissection,  m  whidi  the  knife  was  materially  akL 
ed  by  drawing  out  die  tumour,  aud  separating  the  more  looee 
connections  with  the  parts  below,  by  the  fingers,  and  the  handle 
of  the  knife,  the  tumour  was  found  to  be  more  lobulaled  below,, 
in  the  deep-seated  parts,  than  it  was  externally,  and  many  small 
vessels  were  tied,  as  they  were  divided,  along  with  the  aponeurotic 
bands,  or  septa,  accompanying  them  in.  the  interstices  of  the  lo- 
bules of  the  tumour.  The  common  trunk  of  the  carotid  was  cZf- 
posed,  but  not  denuded  of  its  sheath  ;  and  the  internal  jugular. 
No  larae  arterial  branch  wa»  wounded,  exception  the  inferior 
thyrma,  and  that  was  tied  before  it  was  divided.     Theomo* 
hyoideus  muscle  was  cut  through,  but  the  stemo  mastoid  was  noC 
injured,  although  the  adhesion  between  it  and  the  tumour 
considerable,  abng  with  which,  a  portion  of  the  theca  was. 
moved.     The  tumour  bemff  thus  cleared  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  ffveat  vessels  andnerves,  the  upper  and  badL  partoT 
k  was  brou^t  down  from  behind  the  ear  and  mastoid  process,, 
and,  in  this  part  of  the  (fissection,  no  dtsturbanee  was  experien- 
ced, excepting  from  a  large  branch  tA  the  occipital  artery, 
which  was  secured  before  Ming  divided.     The  skin  saved  was 
not  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  wound,,  but  a  small 
portion  of  it  only  remained  uncovered.    The  patient  hope  the 
operaUon  admirably,  without  becoming  faiotish,  not  more  tium 
ft  pint  of  blood  was  lost,  and  that  chiefly  from  the  superfi- 
cial ydns  at  the  commencement    She  never  flinched,  and  thus 
IkciUti^ed  a  business^  which  necessarily  was  very  tedious,  from 
the  intimate  adhesions  existing  between  the  tumour  and  the  siil>> 
jacent  parts,  and  the  uncerlaioty  produced  by  the  diqfdaoemeiA 
of  many  of  these.     The  wound  went  on  healing  rerularly  and 
quickly,  without«ny  untoward  symptoms;  the  sidn  adhoedevery^ 
where  lo  the  subjacent  parts,  and  the  oenbnd  wound  healed  over, 
so  that  die  returned  to  England  within  seven  weeks  from  tl^ 
(^ration.  '  • 

The  tumour  weighed  about  four  pounds  and  an  half.  Viewed 
externally,  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  lobulated,  all  the  lobules  mas- 
sing  in  with  the  main  body  of  the  tumour.  On  cutting^  into  it, 
the  texture  was  pretty  uniform  throughout,  being  generally  that 
of  a  compact,  indurated,  lymphatic  gumd,  such  as  we  often  meet 
with  in  the  axilla,,  in  cases  of  scirrhous  mamma,  before  the^e  in- 
durated glands  have  themselves  degenerated  ix^to  sdrrhqs ;  yet 
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in  nme  few  plaoes,  there  seemed  to  be  an  approttcli  to  the  com- 
meoGemefit  of  scirrhus,  some  striae  liaviog  here  and  there  made 
their  appearance,  particularly  at  thoae  spots  where  the  lobules 
were  bound  down,  by  the  membranous  bands,  to  the  deep  seated 
parta< 

Mrs  R.  cxmtinued  we]l,^e  wound  remaining  healed,  until  the 
month  of  NoTember,  when  a  small  thickening  appeared  on  the  left 
lower  maxillary  bone,  over  the  insertion  of  the  maaseter  muscle. 
This  increased,  the  skin  ooveiinff  it  was  very  tender ;  it  gave 
wa;^,  and  no  improvement  having  been  obtained  from  the  use  of 
various  escbaroticA,  I  recommenaed  the  application  of  an  oint- 
ment composed  of  oxyd.  arsenic  alb.  gr.  xii.,  opii  gr.  viii.,  unfft. 
ceras  %». ;  and,  subsemiently,  of  a  powder  with  oxvd.  arsemc. 
alb.  Sii,  ctetse  prept».  586.  to  be  copiously  sprinkled  over  the 
same.  This  was  done,  and  it  operated  so' effectually,  that,  not 
only  all  the  diseased  parts  separated,  but  a  porUon  of  tlie  ten- 
don  of  the  masseter,  and  that  part  of  the  jaw-bone  into  which 
the  masseter  is  inserted,  soon  afterwards  exfoliated.  The  wound 
healed,  and  she  remained  well  for  some  time ;  but  the  disease 
returned,  her  health  failed,  and,  after  various  attempts,  by 
means  of  arsenic  and  other  escharoticai,  to  remove  the  mdura- 
tions  as  they  appeared,  she  died  in  Mardi  1816. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  makmg  numerous  references.  The 
subject  of  tumours  of  the  neck  is  too  interesting  and  important 
to  admit  of  being  exhausted,  or  even  extended  sufficiently,  in 
the  limited  pages  at  a  periodical  journal ;  and  it  is  one  of  those 
which  ought  to  be  studied  at  length,  and  made  out  by  every 
member  0?  the  profession.  My  scSe  object  has  been  to  give  a 
feithful  detail  of  the  difficulties,  as  well  as  facilides,  of  a  single 
case  of  a  tumour  so  rituated,  which  was,  at  the  time,  the  largest 
and  most  formidable  I  had  seen,  or  could  hear  of,  in  this  ooun. 
try,  that  had  been  operated  on,  or  terminated  favourably.  I 
was  aware  of  Mr  Atkinson  of  York  having  removed  a  very 
large  tumour  from  the  neck  of  a  woman  in  181S  (See  Med.  & 
Phys.  Journal,  vdi.  xxx.  p.  85S)  successfully ;  and  I  find  that 
smoe  mine,  Mr  Cusack  ot  Dubhn  (Dub.  IIosp.  Reports,  vol.  i. 
p-  M5),  removed  a  very  formidable  one,  after  securmg  the  e». 
tcnisl  carotid  artery,  in  April  1817 ;  and  Mr  Goodlad  of  Bury 
Miother,  in  August  1815,  where  he  found  it  necessary  previous- 
ly to  tie  the  common  carotid.  (Med.  Chinirgic.  Transactions 
of  London,  vol.  vii.  p.  112.)  Much  useful  information  and  en- 
oouragement  may  be  obtained  from  the  perusal  of  these  cases ; 
^  it  if  greatly  to  be  wished,  that  surgeons  would  more  fre- 
qutetiy  take  the  same  pains,  in  narrating  the  difficulties,  as  well 
tt  fedlities,  i^ioh  they  experience,  in  the  conduct  of  rare  and 
^cult,  as  well  as  common,  cases  and  operaticms,  instead  df 
^tering  into  tedious  theoretical  discussions,  which  tend  to  ob- 
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scure  the  matter  at  issue,  and  leave  their  professional  brethren  to 
study  it  out  in  their  own  way. 

I  will  only  farther  observe,  that  I  am  persuaded,  with  Mr 
Allan  Bums,  in  his  admirable  Treatise  on  the  Surgical  Anatcuny 
of  the  Head  and  Neck,  that  the  danger  and  difficulty  in  operat- 
ing on  tumours  of  the  neck  and  thr|pt  may  be  greatly  lessened, 
by  making  more  use,  in  a  cauUous  manner,  in  many  cases,  of 
the  handle  of  the  knife,  and  of  the  fingers,  than  of  the  edge  of 
the  knife,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  dissection. 

(For  the  draiving  referred  to  in  ihe/oreffoing  paper^  $ee  Plate  L) 


ABt*.  X. — Substance  of  Observatums  communicated  to  the  Phi- 
hmaikic  Society  qfPariSy  relative  to  a  wmndqfihe  Head 
By  Baron  Labbey. 

V^N  the  15th  May  1825,  there  was  conveyed  to  the  Hospital 
of  the  Guard,  a  solaier  of  the  2d  Regiment  of  Infantry  of  this 
corps,  named  Claude  L  ,  aged  27  years.  He  had  received,  in 
a  duel,  the  same  day,  a  cut  wth  a  fo6t-soldier*s  sabre,  which  had 
divided,  along  with  the  soft  parts  of  the  right  temple,  a  portion 
of  the  OS  frontis,  all  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal 
bone,  and  a  small  corresponding  portion  of  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  osseous  frasment  of 
an  ovat  form,  about  2^  inches  m  length,  by  one  in  oreadth. 
The  external  lamina  of  the  dura  mater  had  been  cut,  and  there 
was  an  equal  injury  done  to  the  two  principal  branches  of  the 
middle  meningeal  artery.  In  short,  the  patient,  upon  receiving 
the  injury,  had  fallen  down  senseless. 

After  the  first  asastance  had  been  affi)pded  him  by  the  sur- 
geon of  the  regiment,  he  was  removed  to  the  Hospital,  where  he 
arrived  in  a  state  of  profound  intoxication,  and  bathed  in 
his  blood.  Notwithstanding,  we  proceeded  in  the  dreaainff  of 
his  wound.  After  having  extracted  the  fragment  severed  irom 
the  cranium,  which  still  adhered  by  some  fibrous  portions  of 
the  temporal  muscles,  it  wais  conceived,  that,  by  means  of  a 
compression  made  with  tents  of  lint,  we  might  be  enabled  to 
stop  the  blood,  which  was  supplied  by  arteiies  situated  higher 
up.  But  some  days  after,  when  the  suppurative  prooess  took 
place,  the  hsemorrliage  was  renewed  with  redoubled  violence. 
This  incident  occurred  during  my  visit  on  the  I9th.  W«  lifted 
up  with  gentleness  all  the  dresidngs,  and  directing  our  attention 
to  the  osseous  furrows  of  the  parietal  bone,  in  which  the  twa  di* 
vided  arteries  were  concealed,  placed  upon  them  a  small  plate  of 
bent  iron,  red  hot,  which  instantaneously  stopped  the  ha&mor- 
d«age.    The  wounded  man  did  not  feel  the  application  of  the 
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heated  iron,  although  we  had  introduced  it  about  one  fifth  of 
an  inch  deep  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  cranium.  The 
dressings  were  then  made  witli  security. 

The  compression  which  the  plugging  had  produced  upon  the 
brain,  had  thrown  the  patient  into  a  slate  of  heaviness ;  neverthe- 
less he  did  not  manifest  anj  signs  of  hemipl^a.  Being  bled  from 
the  jugular  vein,  and  cupping  glasses  having  been  applied  to  the 
nape  of  the  nedc,  and  between  the  ahoulders,  these  transient 
symptoms,  depending  on  the  engorgement  of  the  cerebral  ves- 
sels, were  dissipated.     After  the  cauterization  was  performed, 
the  patient  became  calm ;  the  suppuration  of  the  wound  was 
quickly  re-established,  and  all  the  functions  were  performed 
witliout  any  apparent  obstacle.     Thus,  at  length,  every  thing 
announced  an  auspicious  termination,  when,  towards  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  accident,  the  patient  suddenly  manifested 
symptoms  which  indicated  the  greatest  impediment  in  the  cir- 
culation, such  as  smallness  of  ptilse,  which  was  felt  like  a  thread, 
and  presented  a  marked  intermission  at  each  third  pidsation. 
The  patient  felt  a  kind  of  oppression  in  the  pnecoi'dial  region, 
where  we  could  detect  with  aifficuUy  very  slight  pulsations  of 
the  heart.     He  uttered  frequent  sighs,  and  was  annoyed  by  an 
uneasy,  troublesome,  and  permanent  weight  in  the  head,  which 
he  could  not  support  when  lifted  up.     However,  his  moral  and 
sensitive  faculties  were  preserved  entire ;  he  answered  with  cor- 
rectness to  the  questions  asked  him,  and  followed  with  ease  the 
subject  of  a  discourse.     The  dressings  of  the  wound  were  made 
without  pain  to  him. 

We  found  out  that  a  small  abscess  had  been  formed  at  the 
opening  which  had  been  made  with  the  lancet  in  the  jugular  vein. 
We  opened  it,  and  discovered  that  its  seat  extendea  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  this  vein,  which,  notwithstanding,  appeared  to 
tis  to  be  obliterated.  But  it  is  probable,  that,  in  the  first  course  of 
the  formation  of  the  abscess,  the  purulent  matter  had  penetrated 
into  the  tube  c^this  vein,  and  had  passed,  along  with  the  blood, 
into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  The  fact  is,  that  the  signs 
of  the  circulation  of  the  bkxxi  were  progressively  lessening;  the 
pulse  and  the  heat  appeared  entirely  gone,  although  the  patient 
still  spoke,  and  asked  ^vith  anxiety  for  an  emetic,  to  reheve  him 
from  the  wdght  which  unremittingly  oppressed  him  in  the  r^on 
of  the  heart,  to  which,  without  ceasing,  he  applied  his  hand.  In 
rhort,  he  died  on  the  night  of  the  S£kh  or  80th  of  May,  after 
having  had  several  convulsions. 


L — At  the  opening  of  the  body,  made  twenty-four 
hours  after  death,  a  complete  rigidity  existed  in  all  the  limbs; 
the  face  was  the  colour  of^ marble,  and  there  was  an  injection^ 
*  black  blood  into  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva. 
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The  cranium  having  been  sawed  off,  and  its  left  half  examined, 
we  observedi  on  detailing  the  dura  mater  from  the  internal  sur- 
face of  its  osseous  covering,  that  the  porUon  of  this  membrane 
corresponding  to  the  openmg  which  the  piece  carried  off  by  the 
•sabre  had  left,  was  covered  with  fleshy  excrescences,  in  which  was 
buried  a  plate  of  the  internal  table  of  the  parietal  bone.  This 
membrane  presented  elsewhere  no  trace  of  inflammation,  not 
even  at  the  point  of  cauterization  made  upon  the  cut  extremities 
of  the  meningeal  arteries.  The  sinus  of.  the  dura  mater,  and 
the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  were  goreed  with  a  black  and  Uouid 
blood ;  yet  this  serous  envelope,  as  w3l  as  the  brain,  shewed  no 
sign  of  inflammation.  The  lateral  ventricles  displayed  very 
little  serum,  but  we  discovered  about  three  ounces  of  this  fluici 
under  the  two  lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  and  in  the  spinal  canal. 
The  substance  of  the  brain  had  acquired  a  little  more  density 
than  we  had  observed  in  it  in  the  healthy  state. 

On  opening  the  thorax,  we  observed  the  lungs  pressed  down, 
and  of  a  greyish  colour.  The  total  mass  o?  the  heart  had 
acquired  a  considerable  volume,  so  as  to  fill  the  whole  cavity  of 
the  pericardium,  which  was  almost  wholly  deprived  of  serum. 
On  opening  the  right  auricle,  we  were  astonished  to  find  it  filled 
and  distended  by  a  yellowish,  albuminous,  concretion,  very  solid, 
and  fixing  itself  by  a  thick  pedicle  to  the  two  venoe  cavse.  There 
was  neither  blooa  nor  coagulum  in  the  ventricle  of  the  same 
side,  nor  any  in  that  of  the  left  ade ;  altliough  we  a^ain  met 
with  it  in  the  curvature  of  the  aorta,  and  at  die  origin  of  .the 
principal  branches  of  this  artery. 

The  viscera  of  the  abdomen  shewed  nothing  remarkable. 

After  these  facts,  it  is  evident,  according  to  M.  Larrey,  1^, 
That  the  cauterization  of  the  meningeal  arteries  did  not,  and 
indeed  could  not,  be  productive  of  any  untoward  accident ;  and 
that  this  is  the  most  easy,  the  most  simple,  and  surest  mode  of 
stoppinff  the  haemorrhage  of  such  artenea  as  ramify  in  the  fur- 
rows oi  the  interior  of  uie  cranium. 

ftdhff  That  the  death  of  the  patient  ought  to  be  chiefly  attri* 
butea  to  the  obstacles  that  the  black  blcmd  encountered  in  its 
passage  to  the  pulmonary  ducts,  and  to  the  successive  and  gra- 
dual stoppage  which  was  put  to  tl^  general  drculation.  It  is, 
indeed,  to  this  cause  that  we  must  refer  the  pasonve  yet  unin- 
flammatory  obstruction  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  the  eventual 
extinction  of  the  vital  principle. 

But,  What  have  been  the  causes  of  the  formation  of  these 
albuminous  concretions  P  This  ^dier  had  certainly  made  great 
Use  of  brandy,  and  when,  he  entered  the  hospital  he  was  in  » 
state  of  intoxication.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  he  must  have 
succeeded  in  procuring  spiritous  liquors  during  the  course  of 
Us  illness. 
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AsT.  XI. — Hxntory  of  a  Case  of  Supposed  Fradure  ^  the 
Neck  qf  tiu  Thl^  Bone  wUhin  the  Capsular  lAgameni^ 
JiMomcd  hjf  Bony  Reumon,    By  Jamks  Beobie,  M.  D. 
Vdlow  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeoos  of  Edinburgh. 

JL  HE  dtvenity  of  opinion  which  stffl  continues  to  divide  sur- 
geons, regarding  the  powers  of  nature,  and  the  I'esourccs  of  art, 
in  reuniting  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  when  that  injury 
takes  place  evitireFy  within  the  capsular  ligament,  demands  the 

Eublication  of  every  case  which  may  contribute  to  advance  our 
nowledgeof  the  subject,  or  assist  in  determining  the  (|MesCion  aC. 
issue.  The  following,  which  has  already,  in  a  limited  cFrcle, 
.strengthened  and  confirmed  the  views,  or  removed  the  doubts, 
which  are  entertained  in  regard  to  the  posnbility  of  reunion ; 
will,  I  beKeve,  not  be  found  void  of  interest,  while  it  may  tend 
to  elieit  farthor  information  on  this  agitated  subject. 

A  feeble  lady,  aged  T7  ^November  18S1),  in  walking  from 
-her  bedW)6m  into  an  adicniung  apartment,  slipt  her  right  foot 
tmddenly  and  unexpectedly  over  the  edge  of  the  landing  place  of 
■a,  flight  of  steps,  and  immeaiately  fell,  or  sunk  down,  on  the  right 
hip.  She  attempted  to  rise,  but  found  that  she  bad  completely 
lost  all  command  over  the  limb  of  that  side.  Her  attendants, 
on  coming  to  her  assstanoe,  found  her  sitting  on  the  landing 
place,  her  feet  resting  on  the  steps  below.  She  was  immediately 
^xmveyed  to  bed ;  but  suffering  comparatively  little  pain,  and  ic 
being  now  late  in  the  evening,  no  asustance  was  requested  till 
the  following  morning.  I  found  her  then  in  the  posture  which 
«he  had  maintained  through  the  niffht,  resting  upon  tier  back ;  the 
f^t  Kmb  shortened  about  an  inch  and  a  hw,  the  knee  and  toes 
coDsideraUy  turned  outwards,  the  heel  resting  in  the  hollow 
between  the  mallecJlus  intemua  and  tendo  Achillis  of  the  left 
leg.  She  made  no  ^jkMmi^x^t  of  complete  inability  to 
move  the  limb ;  but  aMiSmpts  At  rotating  the  thigh  occasioned 
eonsideraUe  pain  jtr/Bi^sitnation  o(  tjie  trochanter  major,  as 
also  in  the  upper  jift  iniKr  part  of  the  thigh.  The  extension 
of  the  limb,  ^^f^f^^  to  T>ring  the  inner  #nkles  together,  was 
readily  accomp^pht  but  somewhat  P^CUl ;  the  position  coul4 
not,  however,  |^Pnpu<!^^9.<^  the^Ro  r^umed  to  its  for- 
mer  seat  No  crepit^js^Kxil^k  distinguished  inTsbe  recumbent 
posture,  and  die  age^tind  h^B^p^  c?  the  patient  made  me  un- 
willing to  subject  her  to  farther  examination  in  the  erect  portion. 
In  consultation  with  Dr  Abercrombie,  w)^  frequently  vi^ted  her 
during  her  confinement,  her  friends  were-apprised  of  the  help. 
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less  state  to  which,  in  all  probability,  she  would  be  reduced  for 
the  remainder  of  her  days,  from  no  ooftiplete  reunion  being 
anticipated,  and  the  treatment  was  therefore  very  simple.  A 
broad,  firm  bandage,  encircling  the  body,  was  brought  round 
the  thigh  and  leg,  and  constantly  worn ;  the  limb  properly  sup- 
ported with  pillows,  and  every  attempt  made  to  keep  it  extended, 
widi  the  knees  and  heels  in  apposition.  Under  this  plan  die 
continued  for  about*  five  months,  occasionally  chan^ng  from  her 
bed  to  a  sofa.  She  then  began  to  make  some  partial  use  of  the 
leg,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  crutches,  was  enabled  to  move 
through  the  room ;  she  then  laid  aside  the  crutches,  and  walked 
with  the  aid  of  a  staff;  this  she  also  ultimately  relioouish- 
ed,  and,  by  wearing  a  very  high-heeled  shoe,  was  enabled,  be- 
fore the  end  of  a  year,  to  walk  with  great  facility  through  her 
house;  and,  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  before  her  last  SlnesB, 
to  descend  and  ascend  daily  from  one  story  of  her  house  to  an- 
other, in  passing  to  dinner.  Her  knee  and  foot  continued  very 
much  everted,  and  the  limb  considerably  shortened.  In  No- 
vember 1828,  she  was  seized  with  an  ufection  of  the  brain, 
which  proved  fatal  in  April  1824. 

Dissection. — On  viewing  the  body,  the  shortening  of  the  right 
leg,  and  the  eversion  of  the  knee  and  foot,  were  conspicuous. 
By  a  free  opening  into  the  joint,  the  head  of  the  bone  was  found 
to  move  freely  in  the  acetabulum ;  the  capsular  and  round  liga- 
ments were  cut  close  to  their  separate  connexions  with  this  ca- 
vity ;  the  thigh  bone  sawn  across  a  little  below  the  trochanter 
minor^  and  removed  for  examination*  There  did  not  amear 
to  be  any  disease  in  the  acetabulum  itself;  the  capsular  liga- 
ment was  throughout  considerably  thickened;  the  ligamentum 
teres  was  entire  and  healthy.  There  was  a  remarkable  absorp^ 
tion  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  on  the  posterior  aspect,  so  that  the 
head  was  nearly  brought  into  contact  with  the  trochanter  miyor. 
The  appearances  on  the  anterior  aspect,  and  internal  structure  of 
the  bone^  will  be  best  understock  a^jLj^tevence  to  the  accom- 
panying plate.  ^. 

The  bone  itself  is  preserved  in  the  Bluseum  of  the  Royal 
CoUejge  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh.  * 

Explanation  qfPkUe  JL  '  ■ 

*  Fig.  1.  The  external  appeai;^ce  of  the  anterior  aspecL  * 
a^  The  head  of  the  hone  retuning  its  natiusl  form. 
h^  Thetrudiantermi^or.  ^m^  s* 

c,  Appearanceof  absorption  of  caixS^ 
dy  Deposition  of  new  lx)ne  in  the  supped  line  of  fracture, 
e.  Capsular  ligament 

Fig.  2.  Internal  appearance  of  the  same  aspect. 
a,  Head  of  the  boiler 
b^  Trochanter  nugor. 
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«»  Eymcptotion  cf  cninftT  tcxtui*  cnmliig  tlie  bone  in  the  tuppoitd 
line  of  £ractur& 

o,  Headof  thebon& 
'5,  Trochanter  major. 

#,  I«ine  of  compact  texture  croadng  the  bone,  and  much  denser  than  in 
the  ofyoaitg  aectiMi* 

Ihe  pinpmniikmt  mn  ctmiamed^  mid  aw  aeckknial  mtinrfftmmU  i^  Ito  trmolmg  paper 
emphped  bp  the  engraver^  has  caused  him  io  eshiUi  the  fig^nne  abmU  omtjifth  tee 
large.  With  this  aihwaneey  however^  the  repretentoHon  i$  fmihful ;  and  even  the 
aeeidemial  error,  too  late  io  be  reniediedj  hae  added  to  their  general  duHnciaeu. 


On  review,  we  remark,  that  the  preparation  which  presents 
the  morbid  appearances  now  referred  to«  is  destitute  of  one 
source  of  doubt,  which  has  involved  most,  if  not  all,  the  n)eci- 
mens  which  have  as  yet  been  brought  forward  in  proof  or  the 
possibility  of  bony  reonicm, — the  want  of  a  previous  history ; 
that  this  history,  m  its  leading  characters,  bears  a  piost  marked 
resemblance  to  those  given  by  our  best  authors,  in  illustradon 
of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur;  and  that  dissecticm 
points  out  appearances  which  can  readily  be  referred  to  re- 
united fracture,  and  which,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
history  during  Iw,  seem  to  decide  that  such  was  the  nalvre  of 
the  case. 

The  extreme  rarity,  however,  of  such  an  occurrence,  if,  in« 
deed,  its  possibility  be  acknowledged,  and  the  marks  of  di». 
eased  acUon  on  the  bone  itself,  have  led  some  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  best  informed  surseons  greatly  to  doubt  the  ac 
curacy  of  this  opinion,  as  the  following  communication,  with 
which  I  am  favoured  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  sufficiently  shews. 

**  Dkab  Sib,— I  return  you  my  best  thanks  for  the  sight  of 
your  preparation,  wluch,  at  the  first  glance,  I  thought  was  a 
fracture,  but  which,  upon  farther  examination,  left  me  in  great 
doubt,  for  the  following  reasons. 

**  Isif  Because,  in  the  internal  appearance  of  the  anterior  sec- 
tion, there  is  nothing  which  has  the  character  of*  fracture ; 

"  fU^y  Because  were  is  the  most  marked  appearance  of  dis- 
ease  around  the  ligamentum  teres ; 

*^  Sdfyt  Because  there  is  a  morbid  appearance  in  the  cancelli 
of  eadi  section.  Perhaps  some  diseased  change  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  accident. 

**  I  have  sent  you  some  heads  of  thigh-bones,  to  shew  the  re- 
markable changes  which  age  and  disease  will  produce,  which 
you  will  have  the  kindness  to  return,  when  you  have  shewn 
them  to  Doctors  Thomson,  Monro,  and  Barclay. 

'*  And  now,  let  me  take  the  liberty  of.  stating  to  you  my  opi- 
mons  upon  this  subject,  as  I  am  very  much  misrepresented.     I 
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believe  the  fracture  of  the  neck  .of  tbe  thi^bane,  a»  a  geneiil 
principle,  does  not  unite  by  bone ;  and  that  Uie  reano  for  its 
non-union  is,  that  tbe  vessels  of  tbe  eanodli  and  reflected  liga- 
ment and^riosteum  being  torn,  tbe  bead  of  the  bone  is  too 
Uttle  nourished  for  ossific  union.  But  if  the  fracture  is  a  fissure 
only  in  the  bone,  and  the  envelop  of  ligament  and  periosteum 
remains  entire,  I  have  shewn,  by  my  experiments  upon  the  hm- 
gitudinal  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  that  it  whI  unite,  be- 
cause then  the  means  of  nutrition  remain.  In  fractures  of  the 
patella,  when  the  cancellated  structure  is  in  perfect  contact,  and 
remains  so,  I  have  shewn,  by  experiment,  that  an  union  will  be 
effected.     See  Work. 

^^  It  appears  that  your  patient  was  treated  such  as  ours  aie» 
who  labour  under  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone;  that 
is,  allowed  to  rise  occasionally,  and  to  sit  up.  She  also  recovered 
in  the  same  d^;ree  as  in  cases  of  fracture  with  ligamentous 
union. 

'^  You  will  oblige  me  bv  keeping  this  scrawl,  but  you  nay 
make  use  of  it  as  you  think  proper. 

«<  YourS)  very  truly  obliged, 

*^  ASTLSY  CooPEa. 

**  Pray,  answer  me  three  questions,  as  these  might  lessen  my 
doubts. 

'^  1.  Is  there  any  disease  in  the  other  thigh-bone  ? 

'<  S.  Is  there  any  disease  in  the  acetabulum  of  the  same  nde? 

•*  8.  Was  the  ligamentum  teres  untom  ? 

"  To  Dr  Begbkr 

In  examining  the  reasons  here  assigned  for  doubtinff  the  ex- 
istence of  fracture.  Sir  Astley,  I  apprehend,  has  stated  tbe  first 
in  stronger  terms  than  may  seem  adequate  to  many  readers ;  for 
while  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  one  section  presents  appear- 
ances which  are  indistinct,  compared  with  the  bold  line  of  the 
other;  still  I  think  it  cannot  be  affirmed;  that  the  character  of 
united  fracture  is  entirely  awanting.  Let  it  be  observed,  that 
this  section,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  bone  has  been  sawn, 
includes  the  greater  part  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  bone  ; 
and  that  here,  the  efforts  of  nature,  at  first  directed  to^strengtben 
the  broken  part  by  osseous  deposition,  have  latterly  been  en~ 
deavouring  to  reestablish  the  original  cancellated  structure;  so 
that  it  is  probable,  had  life  been  sufficiently  prolonged,  the  ap- 
pearance m  this  place  would  have  been  at  length  entirely  lost* 

In  regard  to  the  second  reason,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  the  morbid  appearance  alluded  to,  was  in  a^irreat  mea- 
sure the  effect  of  injury  done  to  the  recent  cartila^  in  tbe'fre- 
quent  removal  of  the  preparation  from  the  spirits  in  which  it  is 
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pfCMiTed,  apd  in  the  c«rria|p  to  Ixxidcm  b  an  unwiiuMe  p>A« 
age;  and  this  is  the  impvesiioo  of  all  who  had  an  omxNtunity 
OT  eauunining  the  bone  immediately  after  its  removal  fitm  the 
body.  But  admitting  the  existence  of  disease^  both  here,  ood 
as  stated  in  Sir  AsUey  Coopet^s  third  reason  of  doubt,  in  the 
cancdU  of  each  section,  no  great  weight,  I  apprehend,  b  to  be 
pven  to  such  an  objection ;  for  these  appearances  may,  with 
eqnal  probability,  be  supposed  to  have  supervened  upon  the 
fracture  and  reunion,  as  to  be  the  evidence  of  a  previous  nxnr* 
faid  process,  to  which  the  symptoms,  during  life,  and  the  eha- 
racters  of  fracture  on  disse^ioo,  are  to  be  attributed. 

I  am  aware  of  other,  and  apparently  strong,  objections^  being 
entertained  against  the  reception  of  this  case  ^  one  of  fracture 
within  the  capsular  l^;amenL  I  leave  the  whole,  however,  to 
the  candid  consideration  of  the  profession  to  decide,  r^retting 
that  an  o{q3ortunity  was  not  afforded  of  examining  and  com- 
parinff  the  other  thigh  bone,  which  miffht  have  led  to  the  re- 
moval of  doubts  which  will  continue  to  be  entertained  regarding 
its  real  nature. 


18.  Albavy  STmBET, 
December  5. 1825. 


} 


Abt.  XIL— On  the  UuqfCampharandHyoscjfamusin  Gonor^ 
rhea.  By  Bxnjamim  Bkix,  M.  M.  C.  S.  L.  Fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Colleges  of  Suigeons,  Edinburgh  and  London,  Sur- 
geon to  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  Royal  Pubhc  Dis^ 
pensary,  &c. 

OovoABHKA  has  always  presented  many  difficulties  to  the 
practitioner  in  his  attempts  to  remove  it ;  and  there  is  perhaps 
no  complaint  for  which  so  many  qiedfics  have  been  sugsested. 
The  last  circumstance,  in  truth,  proves,  that  the  malady  has 
been  for  the  most  part  treated  upon  empirical  prindples ;  and 
this  remark  applies  most  forcibly  to  the  later  stages  of  the  dis» 
ease,  ab  the  early  stages  admit  of  but  one  obvious  plan  of  treat- 
ment.' 

Upon  minute  consideration  of  the  practice  generally  pursued 
ai  the  later  stages  of  gonorrhea,  I  have  been  led  to  conclude, 
that  the  system  usually  adopted  is  founded  upon  error,  and  that 
the  remecUes  commonly  exhibited  are  iU  calculated  to  effect  the 
deogn  for  which  they  are  prescribed.  These  ooncluoons  do  not 
eonfiUtttte  the  result  of  speculation^  but  are  founded  upon  ob- 
servation  and  experiment. 

*  For  some  time  I  was  accustomed  to  use  the  stimulatiiijg 
diuretics,  in  what  has  been  commonly  denominated  the  chrome 
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stage  of  gonorrhea,  but,  for  the  inoet  part,  with  little  success ; 
for,  although  these  medicines  may  answer  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  intended,  in  some  in^ances,  still  in  many  cases  their 
exhibition  is  feUowed  by  disagreeable,  and  even  dangerous,  con- 
seouences.  My  opinions  on  this  subject  are  certainly  not  origi- 
tial,  for  every  practitioner  must  have  met  with  cases  in  which 
the  evil  effects  of  these  remedies  were  illustrated. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  surgeon  should  be  c^uatified  to  judge 
of  the  occasions  on  which  the  stimulating  medicines,  allucfed  to 
above,  may  be  prescribed  with  propriety ;  but  whoever  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  much  of  the  disease,  will  be  aware  of 
the  difficulties  that  present  themselves,  in  distinguishing  the 
symptoms  which  characterize  the  different  morbid  conditions  of 
a  mucous  surface.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  inattention 
on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  pa- 
tient, that  the  treatment  of  conorrhea  constitutes  one  of  the  op- 
probria  of  surgery.  Indeed  the  disease,  in  most  cases,  would 
exhaust  itself  more  rapidly,  if  not  interfered  with,  than  it  is 
observed  to  do,  when  treated  in  the  common  method.  It  is  a 
constitutional  aiFection  of  the  irritable  daee^  and  should  there- 
fore, from  that  circumstance,  be  treated,  throughout  all  its  stages, 
on  those  principles  which  have  for  their  object  the  aUafpng  of 
irritability.  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  such  methodus 
medendi  has  been  generally  practised;  for  a  notion  prevails, 
that,  so  soon  as  the  primary,  acute  symptoms  of  inflammation 
have  been  subdued,  the  disease  falls  to  be  treated  after  the  man- 
ner of  complaints  which  are  of  the  aionic  class.  Turpentine, 
the  balsam  of  copaiba,  cubebs,  tincture  of  cantharidcs,  &a  are 
therefore  fiiven  with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  the  delicate  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  uretnra  is  irritated  by  stimulating  or 
ajstringent  itijections.  In  the  most  favourable  cases,  these  me- 
dicaments have  a  decided  tendency  to  impair  the  functions  of 
digestion,  and  to  render  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra 
permanently  susceptible. 

Every  practitioner  must  be  aware,  that,  even  after  the  local 

acute  inflammatory  symptoms  of  a  mucous  membrane  have  been 

allayed,  a  d^ree  of  subacute  irritation,  attended  with  more  or 

less  turgescence  of  the  vessels  of  the  part,  remain,  which  are 

also  accompanied  by  general  derangement  in  the  functicms  of 

the  digestive  organs.     On  taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  the 

impropriety  of  employing  those  drugB*  which  tend  either  to  di»- 

oroer,  by  their  general  stimulating  influence,  or  by  thw  local 

specific  effects,  the  functions  of  digestion,  is  apparent, — ^for  it  is 

well  known,  that  a  very  intimate  sympathy  prevails  among  all 

the  mucous  surfaces. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that,  after  the  acute  symptoms  of 
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goDorrhcEa  have  Iieen  MafadiiMcl)  that  plan  of  treatoient  should  be 
adopted  whidi  has  for  it.  «!«<!•(  lh»  aUaying  of  imtabUity,  lo- 
cal  as  well  as  general. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  datemm  mkm  the  inflammatory  stage 
htia  subsided,  for  the  absence  o£  pain,  aador  urins^  and  chord^^ 
does  not  afford  a  sufficient  test  af  liia  aoamrence  of  such  an 
event  It  Anequently  happens  that^  aAsr  the  disappearance  of 
these  symptoms,'  a  aegree  of  uneasuMsa  wnnainsi  i^hich  is  even 
more  difficult  to  remove  than  the  priaMnr  wymfiimm.  of  the  com- 
plaint. This  uneasiness  is  oharaoterisad  by  pafsfol  spasms  after 
micturition,  irritability  of  the  erectile  tisHW  of  tha  |ienis  and 
cervix  vesicse,  and  tenesmus,  arising  fnmi  imgaUirmtaaik  of  the 
spliincter  and  levator  ani.  Indeed,  the  whole  urinary  apparatus 
is  sometimes  a0ecced,  and  the  urine  is  frequettlly  ahaatwn  to  as- 
sume a  muddy  appearance,  in  consequence  of  an  undue 
tion  of  mucus  f-xun  the  internal  tunic  of  the  blaiUar. 

When  the  phenomena  to  which  I  have  alluded  arc 
the  impropriety  of  pursuing  the  stimulating  system  of  cure  *la 
evident;  for  in  these  cases,  which  indeed  are  of  verycannKNi 
occurrence,  the  organs  of  generation  are  generally  m  an  irri- 
table state,  and  are  eaaly  induced  to  become  inflamed. 

In  this  state  of  the  organs,  a  angle  dose  of  copaiba,  cnbeb 

Kepper,  or  tincture  of  cantharides,  will  bring  on  an  attack  of 
ernia  humoralis,  cystitis,  inflammation  of  the  prostate,  or  spasm 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  so  violent,  as  to  occasion  retention  of 
urine.  I  have  not  drawn  an  exaggerated  picture;  such  events 
are  frequent,  and  will  be  so  until  the  stimulating  diuretics,  and, 
indeed,  diuretks  of  every  description,  are  excluded  from  prac- 
tice in  the  treatment  oi  gonorrnea.  Even  simple  diluents  do 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  salutary,  at  least  in  the  quantity  in  which 
they  are  usually  prescribed.  They  load  and  upset  the  stomach, 
fatigue  the  kidneys,  and  irritate  the  bladder,  by  calling  it  too 
frequently  into  action. 

Although  diuretics  and  the  stimviating  balsams  should  not, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  be  resorted  to  in  ue  treatment  of  gonor- 
rhoea, or  of  that  numerous  class  of  diseases  ranged  under  the 
general  appellaticm  of  gleet ;  still  I  do  think  that,  in  some  of 
the  sequent  of  gonorrhoea,  they  may  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage. In  that  state  of  debility  of  tne  bladder,  or  of  its  cervix, 
which  occamonally  follows  an  mveterate  or  til  treated  gonorrhea, 
when  the  organs  do  pot  contract  to  a  sufficient  extent,  or  con- 
tract  irregularly,  they  are  frequently  serviceable. 

There  is  another  state,  also,  in  which  they  may  be  employed 
with  some  prospect  of  advantage,  and  that  is,  when  there  ap* 
pears  to  exist  a  state  of  partial  or  total  atony  of  the  erectile  tis^ 
sue  of  the  penis,  accompanied  by  a  thin,  watery,  mucous  dis- 
charge. 
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Thk  state  is  particularly  annoying  to  the  patient,  not  from 
the  pain  attending  it,  as  tlutt  is  generally  Tery  triflii^,  but  from 
the  impossibility  of  his  procuring  an  erection  >— he  is,  in  truth, 
impotent  It  is  the  impolency  ot  the  debauchee,  which  has  af- 
fected hiro—p-an  impotency,  in  some  coses  at  least,  iacurable,  as 
it  seems  to  depend  oeessionally  upon  a  yarioose  state  of  the  Teins 
which  convey  the  blood  ikHn  the  cavernous  and  spongy  struc- 
lures  of  the  urethra. 

A  very  great  deal  might  be  said  upon  the  points  connected 
with  the  treatment  of  gonorrhea,  to  which  I  have  so  briefly  al- 
luded ;  but,  as  I  have  already  extended  my  remarks  to  as  great 
a  length  as  the  limits  of  a  periodical  publication  will  admit,  I 
shall  proceed  to  a  concise  detail  of  the  practice  which  I  have 
found  to  prove  most  successful. 

Gonorrhea  niay,  with  propriety,  be  divided  into^^ur  distinct 
periods,  each  differing  essentially  from  the  other.  In  all  of 
them  a  differrat  plan  of  treatment  must  be  pursued,  rince  mamf 
of  those  medicines  which  prove  serviceable  in  one  stage,  prove 
either  quite  inert  or  improper  in  another.  In  one  particular, 
however,  the  different  stages  resemble  one  another ;  for  in  all, 
there  is  more  or  less  constitutional  and  local  irritabUity  pre- 
sent. The  remedies,  therefore,  which  are  used  in  their  treat- 
ment must  be  calculated  to  alb^  irritabilUjf. 

The ^rst  stage  is  one  of  mere  local -and  general  irritation.  In 
the  eecondj  the  symptoms  of  irritation  are  conj<nned  with  local 
inflammation,  and  a  morind  discharae  of  mucus  oomlnned  with 
pus.  In  the  third  stagey  there  still  remains  irritation  and  in- 
nammation,  but  of  a  less  acute  description  than  in  the  second 
stage.  In  the^/&i«r^  '^'iSS^'  ^^  inflammation  and  discharged 
have  ceased,  but  there  still  remain  some  traces  of  local  imta- 
bility. 

Fir^j  or  Acuie  trrUabb  Stage. — ^During  this  period  cif  go^ 
norrhea,  when  inflammation  has  not  yet  taken  place,  every  elfort 
should  be  made  to  lower  the  system ;  for  it  has  b^  observed, 
that  the  severity  of  the  inflammatory  stage  depends  in  some  mefr. 
sure  upon  the  degree  of  irritation  which  has  previously  existed. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  object,  the  patient  must  be  con- 
foied  to  a  low  diet,  his  bowels  should  be  relaxed  by  means 
of  mild  purgatives,  and  the  cuticular  secretion  promoted  by 
the  daily  empbyment  of  the  general  warm  bath.  The  pur- 
gatives which  seem  best  suited  for  allaying  mucous  irritation, 
and  more  especially  where  the  urinary  organs  are  the  parts 
principally  concerned,  are  those  of  that  class  which  promote 
free  and  watery  alvine  evacuations,  without  acting  violently  on 
the  colon  or  rectum,  or  affecting  the  chcfniod  compoation  of 


the  urine.  Sulphur,  alone,  or  eombined  with  magoeaa,  aenaa, 
castor-oil,  blue  pill  oombined  with  ipecacuan,  or  calomel  im 
OQDJuactioD  with  aaticaony  and  opium,  are  peculiarly  aiq^licable, 
as  they  have  a  secondary  effect  upon  the  skin.  BhuDarb,  the 
gum^resiDS,  and  neutral  salts,  should  never  be  prescribed. 

Second,  or  Ii^mmaknr^  SUage.'^'So  soon  as  inflammatory 
action  b  fairly  established  in  the  mucous  roembrane  of  the  ure- 
thra, recourse  must  be  had  to  more  active  treatment.  In  ple- 
thoric habits,  blood  may  be  taken  Freely  from  the  arm ;  ana,  in 
more  delicate  constitutions,  cupping  of  the  loins  will  be  found 
advantageous.  Leeches  I  am  no  friend  to  in  gooorrhcea,  as  they 
irritate  and  annoy  the  patient,  and  in  some  cases  give  rise  to 
troublesome  erysipelas,  or  oedema;  and  when  appied  to  the 
perineum,  are  apt,  from  the  irritation  they  produce,  to  occasion 
{Munful  erections,  and  to  interfere  witii  the  use  of  fomenta^ 
tions,  which  are  in  every  instance  valuable  adjuncts.  I  am  not 
sure  bow  far  the  general  warm-bath  is  useful  in  the  acute  in- 
flammatory stiige,  as  in  several  cases  it  has  seemed  to  exacerbate 
the  sj^mptoms. 

It  is  m  this  stage  that  ardor  urinse,  nocturnal  erections,  and 
chords,  exist;  and  I  have  seen  the  agon^  attendant  upon  the 
latter  svmptom  so  severe^  that  the  patient  contemplated  the 
hour  of  bd-time  with  a  decree  of  horror  bordering  on  despair. 
In  the  case  of  a  West  Indian  eentleman,  the  chords  was  so 
dreadful,  that,  at  his  own  hand,  oe  nearly  committed  suicide,  by 
taking  an  overdose  of  opium  and  diffitaiis. 

Anxious  to  discover  a  remedy  which  might  tend  to  alleviate 
the  agpniea  of  chords,  without  disordering  the  digestive  organs, 
as  opnim  generally  does,  it  occurred  to  me,  that,  wa  camphor  is 
sometimes  used  with  great  benefit  in  irritable  affections  of  the 
Uadder,  and  aware  of  the  experiments  of  Chrestien  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  determined  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  My  experiments  with 
re|aund  to  tfaos  drug  have  been  hitherto  attended  with  success. 

it  must  be  observed,  that  camphor  cannot  be  exhibited  alone, 
as  it  is  very  apt  to  give  rise  to  nausea.  In  combination  with 
hyoecyamus,  however,  tliat  objection  is  obviated,  for  the  com- 
pound has  never,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  given  rise  to  any 
gastric  uneasiness. 

When  combined,  in  the  form  of  pill,  with  hyoscyamus,  cam- 
phor may  be  pushed  to  a  very  considerable  extent;  and  in 
more  than  one  instance,  when  severe  chordee,  attended  with 
spasm  of  the  cervix  vesicae,  existed,  I  have  prescribed,  in  the 
course' of  twenty-four  hours,  one  drachm  of  the  latter,  in  conw 
bination  with  two  scruples  of  the  former.  In  general,  hidf  the 
above  c^uantity  will  be  found  sufficient ;  and  the  rule  to  be  ob- 
served in  glvmg^them  is  very  umple,  for,  cm  the  occurrence  of 
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the  slightest  symptoms  of  vertigo^  tlieir  exhibition  should  be  sus- 
pended. 

Camphor  and  hyoacyamus  possess  several  advanta^  over 
odier  narcotics ;  they  appear  to  have  a  decided  effect  m  dimi- 
nishing  the  force  of  the  circulation,  and  they  allay  irritation,  and 
do  not  occasion  costivencss,  or  a  diminution  of  the  secretion  of 
mucus  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  intestines.  In  truth, 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  exhibition  of  other  medicines. 

Camphor  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  all  the  stages 
of  gonorrhcDa;  and  in  those  rare  cases  where  it  is  Tound  ;iot  to 
agree  with  the  stomach,  it  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  a  lini- 
ment, rubbed  five  or  six  times  a  day  upon  the  loins,  perineum, 
or  groins. 

Thirdj  or  Chronic  Inflammatory  Stage. — It  is  at  this  period 
of  gonorrhea,  when  all  the  acute  symptoms  have  disappeared, 
that  the  sagacity  of  the  practitioner  has  full  scope.  It  is  the 
stage  of  difficulty.  Depleting  remedies  will  be  found  to  prove 
noxious,  and  stimulants  dangerous.  A  purgative  may  induce  a 
serious  relapse ;  and  one  dose  of  copaiba,  cubebs,  tincture  of 
cantharides,  or  a  single  astringent  injection,  give  rise  to  hernia 
humeralis,  cystitis,  or  catarrhus  vesicae. 

Quiescence  will,  in  this  stage,  be  found  the  most  valuable  re- 
medy ;  the  cold  hip-bath  may  be  used,  and  nauseous  ^ruels  and 
slops  may  be  relinquished  for  animal  food.  A  mila  alterative 
course  of  the  blue  pill,  with  antimony,  or  ipecacuanha,  will  also, 
in  many  cases,  be  attended  with  advantage ;  and  an  occasional 
dose  of  magnesia,  with  colomba  or  gentian,  will  be  of  service. 

Fourth^  or  Chronic  Irritable  Stage.'-^We  have  now  arrived 
at  that  stage  when  the  lips  of  the  urethra  have  assumed  their 
natural  ap|iearance,  when  almost  all  discharge  has  ceased,  and 
wh$?n  the  patient  experiences  merely  an  occasional  slight  nneasiu 
ness  during  micturition.  This  state  of  atonic  irritability,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  is  sometimes  very  obstinate,  and 
requires  particular  attention  on  the  part  oftthe  surgeon.  It  will 
yield  in  many  cases  to  local  or  general  cold  bathing,  and  tonics; 
and  in  this  state  I  have  observed  the  sulphate  of  quinin  to  prove 
of  great  service. 

Before  concluding  this  very  lirief  outline  of  my  views  relative 
to  the  nature  and  treatment  of  gonorrhea,  I  may  suggest,  that 
the  ttffo  remedies  which  have  been  more  particularly  insisted 
upon,  as  proving  of  much  service  in  rapidly  alleviating  some  " 
the  distressing  symptoms  of  gonorrhea,  appear  to  deserve  aJL^ 
trial, — for,  althougo,  in  most  of  the  cases  that  have  come  imd^ 
my  observation,  camphor  and  hyoscyamns^  when  given  in  'srif^ 
ri^n/  quantity,  have  not  failed  to  produce  the  effect  desired,  stil^ 
the  limited  experience  of  one  individual  is  not  ealculated  to  esta- 
blish the  propriety  of  any  particular  line  of  practice. 
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Art.  XIII — A  case  of  Wound  with  Prointsion  of  the  Stomach. 
By  Bknjamin  Taavsbs,  F.  B.  S.  Surgeon  to  St  ThonuuTs 
Hospital,  and  Hononuy  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh. — Communicated  to  one  of  the  Editors. 

Dear  Sir, 

X  TRANSMIT  you  a  case,  which  appears  to  me  worthy  to  be  re- 
corded, of  wound  with  protrusion  of  the  stomach,  for  inser- 
tion in  the  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical 
Science.  To  this  communication  I  have  added  a  few  references 
to  wounds  and  apertures  of  this  viscus,  under  the  several  forms 
in  which  they  occur,  with  such  cursory  observations  as  the  sub. 
ject  suggested.  Acoept  my  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  your 
undertaking,  and  believe  me. 

Yours,  with  much  respect, 

Bbvj.  Travers. 

BoKTOa  SrumT,  Bsasunr  a«OAEB,'| 
Dtremktr  7.  1825.  $ 


Mary  George,  aged  53,  of  delicate  habit  of  body,  and 
mother  of  nineteen  diudren,  at  noon,  on  Thursday  the  l8th  of 
October  1819,  in  a  fit  of  despondencjr,  inflicted  upon  herself, 
widi  a  razor,  a  transverse  wound,  dividing  the  panetes  of  the 
abdomen,  to  the  extent  of  three  inches,  a  little  below  the  um. 
bilicus,  in  a  lioe  incliiung  obliquely  downwards  from  left  to 
right.  There  were  also  two  superficial  wounds  a  little  below 
the  former. 

On  her  admission  into  St  Thomases  Hospital,  about  half  past 
six  o'*clock  of  the  same  day,  the  g;reater  part  of  the  large  cur- 
vature of.  the  •  stomach,  tne  arch  of  the  colon,  and  the  entire 
laige  omentum,  were^  protruded  and  strangulated  at  the  wound. 
Upon  further  examination,  the  omentum  was  discovered  to  be 
detached  from  the  stomach  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  two 
wouQds  appeared  on  this  viscus,  the  one  a  peritoneal  ^raze,  a- 
bout  half  on  inch  in  length,  the  other  a  perioration  of  its  coats, 
admitting  die  head  of  a  large  probe.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
mucus  was  observed  to  issue  from  this  opening. 

At  the  time  of  her  admission  she  was  exceedingly  funt  and 
exhausted,baving  lain  concealed  near  six  hours  before  her  deplor- 
able otuation  was  discovered  by  her  family.  Pulse  102,  and 
irr^ular,  countenance  pale  and  dejected,  surface  of  the  body 
moderately  warm,  little  pain  in  the  abdomen,  diaphragm  im- 
taUe,  having  a  .disposiuon  to,  rather  than  actual  hiccup,  but 
no  vomiting.     The  interstice  of  separation  between  the  omea- 
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turn  and  the  stomach  was  filled  by  coagula,  but  it  did  not  ap- 
pear that  she  had  lost  much  blood.  A  small  portion  of  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  including  the  wound  was  mpped  up  with 
a  pair  of  forceps,  a  silk  ligature  tied  around  it,  and,  after  a  Terti- 
cal  dilatation  of  the  wound,  the  protruded  Tisoera  with  oona- 
derable  difficulty  returned  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  the 
parietal  wound  was  closed  by  the  quill  suture ;  warm  fomenta- 
tions were  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  patient  ordered  to  be 
kept  strictly  quiet,  and  without  either  focd  or  drink.  During 
the  reduction  of  the  protruded  viscera,  she  suffered  excruciating 
pmn,  and  from  the  sj^asmodic  action  of  the  diaphragm  consider- 
able resistance  was  offered  to  their  return,  notwithstanding  the 
entire  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

I9/A9  8  A.  M. — Vomited  twice  during  the  night  and  bad  slight 
hiccup.  Slept  a  good  deal,  and,  upon  the  whole,  passed  a  good 
night.  Contrary  to  order  the  nurse  had  given  the  patient  tea 
twice,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  vomitings 
for  she  ejected  it  both  times.  In  repl^  to  questions,  expresses 
herself  comfortable  and  free  from  pam.  Pulse  ISO,  full  and 
soft,  tongue  white  and  moist,  skin  warm,  countenance  not  so 
pale  as  last  evening,  and  less  anxious.  Upon  pressure,  feels 
considerable  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  has  but  little  tension ; 
has  had  no  motion,  but  voided  a  good  deal  of  high  coloured 
urine.     Ordered  an  injection  of  salt  and  ffruel. 

8  o^dock  F.  M. — Has  vomited  twice,  tne  quantity  small,  hic- 
cup continues.  Pulse  same  in  frequency,  but  rather  more  con- 
tracted and  hard ;  in  other  respects  about  the  same  as  in  the 
morning.  Has  taken  no  nourishment  The  injection  gave  a 
great  deal  of  pain,  and  did  not  operate.  To  take  three  drachms 
of  castor  oil,  and  twenty  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen. 

SO^A,  8  o^clock  A.  M. — j^assed  a  restless  night,  slept  but  lit- 
tle \  vomited  once ;  no  hiccup ;  pun  and  tension  much  increased. 
Pulse  106  and  hard,  tongue  dry  and  rather  brown,  skin  hot 
and  dry;  complains  of  much  thirst  and  no  appetite;  has  had  no 
stools,  and  had  taken  no  fodd. 

9,  o^clock  p.  M. — A  considerable  exacerbation  of  the  symp- 
toms recorded  in  the  morning,  together  with  violent  pain  in  die 
head  and  sickness.  Eighteen  ounces  of  blood  to  be  taken  from 
the  arm.  Sulph.  magn.  Si.  in  the  effervescing  saline  draught 
to  be  taken  every  hour,  and  twenty  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the 
abdomen. 

10  oVlock. — Is  now  considerably  relieved  from  pain  and  fet- 
ver ;  the  pulse  reduced  to  100,  and  not  so  hard  or  contracted  ; 
retfdns  the  medicine,  but  it  has  not  operated ;  blood  a  little 
buffy,  but  not  cupped. 

81<r/,  10  o^clock  A.  M.*— Continued  restless  through  the  night 
and  till  toward  morning;  is  now  much  easier  and  disposed  to 
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tleep;  hiis  bad.  two  dark  coloured  oflTensiTe  motions.  Pulse  98, 
full  and  soft ;  tongue  rather  brown  but  moist ;  skin  dry  and 
warm;  considerable  tension  of  the  abdomen.  Took  a  little 
bread  and  milk  for  breakfast. 

10  oVlock  p.  M.— Continues  better ;  has  had  three  stools  du- 
ring the  day.     Pulse  98. 

9ilSd«— Ilad  a  ^ood  night,  and  is  considerably  better.  To 
oontinae  the  salts  m  mint  water,  and  to  confine  her  regimen  to 
beef  tea  and  gruel. 

E>vening.-«-Continues  relieved.  Pulse  96,  and  full ;  bowels 
freely  open,  and  motions  healthy. 

28d.— Was  disturbed  in  the  night  with  spasms  of  the  abdo- 
minal muscles,  but  was  soon  relieved  by  the  application  of  warm 
fomentations;  in  other  respects  about  the  same  a&  last  night. 
Removed  the  sutures,  and  the  wound  appears  united  by  adhe- 
sion, saving  at  its  right  extremity,  where  there  is  a  small  aper- 
ture irom  which  a  serous  fluid  escapes  in  considerable  Quantity. 
Straps  of  adhesive  plaster  appliea.  Medicine  and  aiet  con- 
tinued. 

d4lA. — Slept  nearly  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  feels  so  well 
to  day  that  stie  thinks  she  shall  recover ;  is  anxious  for  food, 
eats  it  with  appetite,  and  retains  it  without  inconvenience.  The 
action  of  the  bowels  is  regular,  and  the  motions  continue  healthy. 
Pu]se  about  94,  and  soft ;  tongue  moist ;  skin  cool ;  no  headach. 
Wound  dressed  and  looks  healthy.  To  continue  the  same  diet, 
and  to  take  the  solutio  sulph.  magn.  occasionally. 

S5I&.— 'Passed  a  good  night ;  but  there  is  a  little  exacerbation 
to  dav.  Pulse  106,  but  soft ;  appetite  continues  good,  and  the 
beweia  regular.     On  removing  the  dressings  a  considerable 

auanttty  c?  pus  and  serum  escaped  from  the  unhealed  angle  of 
^e  wound.  R' 

29^.*— Has  continued  t6  improve  daily  since  the  last  report ; 
sat  up  twice  in  the  bed  for  a  short  time  together ;  serum  no 
longer  iBows  from  the  wound,  which  is  now  nearly  healed,  an^ 
disdiarges  a  small  quantity  of  healthy  pus. 

The  patient  contmued  doing  wdl  till  Friday,  November  the 
8d,  when  she  was  suddenly  attacked  with  rigors,  and  symptoms 
of  peritoneal  inflammation  followed.  She  was  soon  relieved  by 
the  application  of  sixteen  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  and  a  free  eva- 
cuation of  the  bowels,  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  On  the  Monday 
foUowing  she  was  pronounced  convalescent ;  on  the  subsequent 
Friday  die  wotjnd  was  found  prfectly  united ;  on  the  Tuesday 
in  the  next  week  she  got  out  of  bed,  and  continued  to  do  so,  and 
to  walk  about  the  wara  every  day,  till  the  SSd  of  December ;  on 
whieb  day  she  was  discharged  from  the  house  quite  wdl.  The 
^^  ^  ire  of  th^  stomach  was  not  observed  in  the  evacuations. 

.f2 
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.    I  shall -now  shortly  enumerate  the  various  ctrcuntttanoes  un* 
der  which  apertures  of  the  stomach  are  produced. 

SIMPLE  LESIONS  OF  THE  STOMACH^  THE  PAEIETXS  ABDOMI- 

NiS  &EMAINIKG  ENTIRE. 

1.  From  rupture  by  strakh  or  conctt9nofi.-— This  injury  is 
in  my  experience  very  rare ;  whereas  rupture  of  the  intestine, 
especially  the  small  intestine,  from  force  applied  to  the  abdomi- 
nal walls)  is  by  no  means  uncommon .  The  stomachy  owing  to  its 
ntuation,  is  so  well  protected  from  obtuse  or  nonpenetrating  blows 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  false  ribs  and  the  concavity  of  the  dia^ 
pbragro  increased  to  the  utmost,  also  by  the  constriction  or  forcible 
compression  of  the  abdomen,  that  its  distension  from  food  and 
the  fixed  state  of  the  diaphragm;  as  in  forced  inspiration,  seem 
to  be  necessary  concurrences  in  the  production  of  this  species  of 
injury.  A  heavy  blow  received  in  the  act  of  self  defence,  or  a 
strained  incurvation  of  the  body  backwards  aflter  a  full  meal, 
may  cause  a  rupture  of  the  stomach.  Several  years  ago  a  turn* 
bling  boy  in  Southwark,  who  had  just  been  r^aling  <m  apples 
and  gin  before  his  performance,  met  with  this  accident ;  and  the 
rupture  was  so  considerable,  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  frag- 
ments of  apple  into  the  abdomen. 

It  is  remarkable  that  most  of  the  ruptures  of  the  stomach 
by  concussion  upon  record  are  coupled  wito  ruptures  of  the  dia- 

J)nragm ;  wheqce  it  would  appear  probable  that  the  rupturing 
brce  had  beeti  applied  in  an  oblique  direction.  In  tnis  case 
too  the  stomach  has  been  loaded  :  indeed  it  seems  questiondbie 
if  a  blimt  force,  however  applied,  would  rupture  the  collapsed  or 
empty  stomach.  Conrad  Fabricius  mentions  a  case,  in  which  the 
stomach  ruptured  by  a  kick  had  passed  through  the  diaphragm, 
and  its  contents  had  been  effused  into  the  chest  *.  Morgagni 
refers  to  two  such  cases  in  which  a  powerful  force  had  been  applied. 
Neither  patient  survived  the  third  day  f.  Mr  Wheelrigiit  of 
Xiondon  has  related  a  case  precisdy  similar  in  the  Medico  Chi- 
rurg^cal  Transactions^.  In  these  cases  the  cardiac  extremity  b 
protruded  through  the  diaphragm,  and  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach escane  by  a  small  opening  into  the  chest  We  might  have 
expected  that  the  yielding  of  the  diaphragm  would  have  saved 
the  stomach ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  momentary  resistance 
of  the  diaphragm,  though  overcome  by  the  same  impulse  con- 
tinued»  occasions  the  rupture  of  the  stomach  on  the  principle  of 

• 

*  De  lethal,  vain,  abdom.  In  Scfalegel*B  collection  of  tracts  on  fbrenaic  me- 
dicine ;  alio  Scbaancbmied,  Bel.  Med.  Chjr.  torn.  vi.  c.  3a  Id  this  case,  wUcb  was 
complicated  with  jtpoond  .of  the  liver,  life  is  stated  to  have  been  prolonged  to  the 
seventeenth  day, 
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tlie  tomlre^xmp ;  the  inoonaidenble  size  of  the  aperture  and  the 
«ffuaoo  taking  j^aoe  in  the  cheat  having  been  determined  by  the 
jielding  of  the  diaphragni. 

£.  Fmm  abxes$j  ukery  sdrrhous  tumoHr^  sphacduSf  or  diemi- 
cal  ditorganissation. 

«.  Abscess  on  the  anterior  aurface  of  the  stomach  provides  for 
itself  by  adhesion  and  opening  upon  the  surface  of  the  body ; 
in  which  caae,  it  eithor  heals  presently,  or  deffenetates  into  chro- 
nic fistula;  of  both  which  terminations  there  have  been  many  in« 
stances.  This  renders  the  vound  compound.  A  good  case  is 
given  by  Mr  Atkinson,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  io 
which,  on  separation  of  the  eschar  from  a  tumour  situated  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  half  a  pint  of  ale  was  ejected  in  a  full 
stream ;  the  wound  healed  in  six  weeks  *.  Moigafini  mentions 
a  cicatnic  of  a  tumour  of  the  epiffastrium,  which  had  receded  du- 
ring uten^;estation,  opening  and  discharging  the  wine  and  pud- 
ding just  received  into  the  stomach ;  the  wound  healed  perfect- 
ly i".  Abaoesses,  however,  both  cyf  the  stomach  and  otner  vis- 
cera, frequently  discharge  themselves  by  the  canal ;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  the  large  ringUke  ulcers,  situated  on  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  stomach,  and  guarded  by  a  firm  adhesion  to- 
the  bed  on  which  they  rest,  which  are  occasionally  seen  in  mor- 
bid bodies  under  dissection,  have  their  origin  in  abscess.  They 
differ  from  the  uker  of  the  mucous  coat  in  their  much  laiger 
aze,  the  coats  being  all  equally  desttx>yed  to  the  extent  of  the 
iqperture^  and  the  equal  roundness  by  an  adhesive  process  of  the 
maigin  of  the  ulcer,  wliidi  has  beep,  I  imagine,  that  of  the  ab- 
scess. I  formerly  published  a  case,  in  which  I  met  with  such 
an  ulcer  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach,  bound  down  t6 
the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  in  an  aged  woman,  who  died  after 
the  operation  for  crural  hernia  |.  I  have  since  seen  a  similar 
qpecimen. 

b.  Ulcers  of  the  stomach  are  by  no  means  rare,  in  which  the 
villous  and  cellular  coats  have  been  destroyed  to  the  breadth  of 
a  sixpence  or  double  this,  bein^  sometimes  circular,  sometime^ 
oblong,  and  generally  situated  m  the  pyloric  extremity,  leaving 
the  peritoneal  tunic  entire,— and  thb,  as  there,  is  reason  to  believe, 
yieldiw  to  accidental  distension,  so  as  to  permit  the  sudden  and 
fatal  effusion  oi  the  contents  into  the  abdomen.  The  smallnesa 
of  the  aperture,  its  centricality  in  reference  to  the  ulcer,  and  the 
effusion  taking  place  after  a  meal,  or  an  exertion,  or  both,  to. 
gedier  with  the  appearance  of  the  foramen,  have  led  me  to  diink 
the  ultimate  result  casual.    A  case  of  this  sort  was  mentioned 


T" 
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in  the  Appendix  to  my  ^  Trcstifleon  Injuries  of  the  InteedneA.* 
Another  was  the  sul^ect  of  aooBunnnication  by  Dr  CrempCon  of 
DubUn,  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  TranMctions  'of  London  % 
to  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  appending  other  recent  instances 
with  observations,  which  comprise  aU  that  I  have  to  offer  upon 
the  subject  Dr  Van  Horn  has  made  a  well  marked  case  of 
this  class  the  safaject  of  his  inaugural  thesb^f-.  Another  is 
recorded  by  Dr  Peter,  in  Hufeland'^s  Joi|rnal{ ;  and  my  colleague^ 
Dr  Elliotson  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  has  very  rec^itly  contri- 
buted another  to  the  melancholy  list  §. 

In  a  periodical  French  Journal,  containing  a  report  of  the 

fTit  mortem  examination  of  the  justly  eminent  and  regretted 
n^estor  Beclard,  mention  is  made  of  a  cicatrix  of  an  uleer  in 
the  small  curvature  of  the  stomadi.  It  was  a  fossa  bounded  by 
oord-like  edges.  He  had  been  the  suUect,-  several  years  i^o, 
while  engaged  in  intense  night  study,  of  urgent  gastrodynia,  ae* 
oompanied  with  other  distressing  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  which 
had  compelled  him  to  adopt  ami  maintain  a  very  rigorous  sys- 
tem of  diet  There  can  be  no  doubt,  especiidl;^  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  mechanical  lesion  giving  the  &tal  termination  to  these 
cases,  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  favoundile  position  of  the  uloer,  as 
in  M.  Bedard's  case,  and  great  strictness  of  diet,  such  ulcers 
would  have  a  fur  clumce  of  healing.  The  constitutional  sticngth 
has  seldom  been  materially  depeined.  Th«?e  has  been  no  con- 
finement from  illness,  to  explain  the  abrupt  appearance  of  the 
symptoms ;  and  we  know,  that  ulcers  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
intestines  heal  in  numberless  instances.  The  practical  inference 
is  important,  where  circumstances  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  ulcer ;  and  a  minute  invesl^tion  erf*  tiie  previous 
symptoms  in  these  unfortunate  persons,  so  as  to  establish  a  dia- 
gnosis, is  what  principally  demands  the  attenti<»i  of  the  pmcti- 
lioner  under  whose  notice  such  cases  may  in  future  fall. 

C'  Malignant  tumours  and  scirrhous  indurations  of  the  lowar 
(Hrifice  of  the  stomach  and  pylorus,  sometimes  suddeniy  termi- 
nate life,  as  those  of  the  colon  do,  by  ulcerated  and  bursten  aper- 
tures above  or  adjoining  the  contracted  or  obliterated  canal.  I 
have  specimens  demonstrating  this  sequel  of  the  disease  in  both 
structures. 

d  Livid  spots  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  have  been 
suppofised  to.be  gangrenous.  They  are  sometimes  seen  after  the 
inflaming  mm^al  poisons,  as  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  &e. 
I  have  never  seen  spliaoelus,  i.  ^.,  separation  from  a  process  of 
mortificapon  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  but'bf  ten  in  other  parts 

*  Vol.  viiL  f  De  Vemrfeidi  raptun.    Disk  Inadg.  BeilSn  1817. 
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of  the-eantl.    About  a  momh  moe,  I  was  eaUed  to  a  female  of 

middle  i^e,  wbo»  after  a  sucoeMon  of  bloody  stools  witb  gnat 

pain  of  me  lower  belly  and  tenesmusy  had  kist  passed  a  portioa 

of  the  entire  orlinder  of  the  colon,  six  inches  in  length,  indud* 

mg  the  siffmoia  flexuiey  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.    On  inspaot- 

ing  the  abdooaen  after  death,  which  happened  two  days  subse- 

quendy,  no  trace  of  a  preparing^or  repairing  process  impeiaredy  nor 

was  mm  any  evidence  of  effusion  of  the  contents  or  the  boweIs» 

«.  The  concentrated  adds  and  caustic  alkali  detttroy  the  teic^ 

ture  of  the  stomach,  and  pass  into  the  abdomen.   In  a.duld  who 

had  swallowed  a  quantity  of  oil  ctf  vitrid,  and  died  a  short  time 

ago  in  St  Thoroa^s  Hospital,  a  laroe  shredded  hole  was  found 

in  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomas.    The  oxalic  acid,*of  lata 

ao  frequently  swallowed  by  accident  or  deagn,  acts  in  this  way 

oo  the  coats  of  the  stomach  ;  but  not  so  spee£ly  as  to  render  su« 

perfluous  therevacuation  of  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  syringe, 

to  the  timely  use  of  which  one  of  the  few  instances  mentidied 

«f  preservation  from  the  destniclive  effects  of  this  pcnson  was 

attnbutable.  'The  same  observation  applies^  the  other  articles  of 

this  class.   Indeed,  it  is  not  on  this  pnnciple  that  we  can  account 

for  the  rapd  dissolution  of  persons  who  have  swallowed  these 

fiquida ;  nor  in  my  opinion  for  the  slower  destructive  operaUoa 

or  poisons  which  inflame.  It  is  probable,  that  the  holes  made  by 

the  caustic  poisons,  analogous  to  the  solvent  action  of  tb^  gastrif 

juice,  both  actions  being  purely  chemical,  are  in  most  instances 

posthumous. 

8.  From  a  hn^^JbrJc^  or  oO^erJbreign  body  swaOowed^  or  « 
UmU  nnrdf  bougie,  or  other  instrument  introduced  by  tie  e$o^ 
phagus. 

An  almost  incredible  catalogue  of  cukrivori,  under  the  head 
^  plantophagus,^  is  given  by  Ploucquet.  It  is  remarkaUe,  that 
kmves  and  various  foreign  substances  which  have  passed  into  the 
stomactH  have  seldom  injured  the  texture  of  that  organ.  There 
are  numerous  well  known  instances  of  large  earth-stones,  fruit- 
stones,  coins,  glass,  shells,  keys,  rings,  crosses,  hair,  fish,  reptilea* 
insects,  be.  which  have  cleared  the  esc^ihagus,  and  have  produced 
no  injury  to  the  stomach ;  although  some  nave  caused  immovable 
obstructums  at  the  valve  of  the  colon,  and  other  parts  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  inducing  fatal  ileus,  or  abscesses  ana  fistulas,  which 
have  given  issue  to  these  foreign  bodies  at  the  umbilicus  or  groin. 
In  general,  they  dowly  clear  the  canal,  and  are  voided  with- 
out mischief.  In  the  man  Cummins,  whose  body  I  examined 
at  Guy^s  Hospital  many  years  a^,  the  stomach  had  escaped. 
He  had  been  a  great  glutton  in  his  way,  bavine  swallowed,  and 
ma  great  measure  digested,  I  think,  eighteen  clasp  knives.  The 
intestines  were  perforated  in  two  or  three  places,  and  one,  the  top 
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of  the  rectum,  transfixed.  Noeffusbn  had,  however,  taken  place, 
the  aperture  being  filled  up  by  the  pieces.  The  stomach  held  a 
vast  number  of  corroded  fragments  *  of  the  back  springs  and 
blades,  the  horn  handles  having  all  disappeared. 

A  Pariaan  juggler,  exhibitmg  upon  the  Boulevards,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  lost  his  hold  of  the  sword-shaped  lathe,  nine  inches 
long,  which  he  had  introduced  into  his  ffullet,  and  after  several 
months  of  apprehension,  and  severe  stmering,  he  became  a  pa- 
tient  in  one  ot  the  hospitals,  I  believe  the  Hospice  de  TEcole  de 
M&l^ine.  Eventually  an  abscess  presented  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh,  in  opening  which,  the  lathe  was  struck  upon,  and 
withdrawn.  It  was  supposed  that  it  had  made  its  way  from  the 
stomach  between  the  peritoneum  and  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 
The  man  was  soon  afterwards  discharged  in  health. 

Soon  after  entering  the  profession,  I  witnessed  the  death  of  a 
man  under  symptoms  of  great  distress,  the  subject  of  a  stricture 
of  the  esophagus,  from  the  imprudent  use  of  a  bougie  of  extra- 
ordinarv  length  pointed  at  its  extremity.  Judging  from  the  depth 
to  which  the  mstrument  was  carried,  the  pain  whicn  almost  instant- 
ly  followed  the  operation  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  its 
increase  during  tne  two  remaining  days  of  his  life,  with  frequent 
and  ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained 
but  that  the  bougie  had  perforated  the  coats  of  the  stomach  f. 
His  body  was  not  examined. 

It  is  remarkable  that  f)enetrating  instruments,  incapable  from 
their  dunensions  of  passing  the  duodenum,  should,  even  with 
the  aid  of  every  precaution,  remain  for  weeks  and  months  in  the 
stomach,  without  piercing  its  coats  or  exciting  inflammation. 
Frequent  nausea,  sharp  pains,  incapability  of  Tying  on  either 
side,  and  the  necessity  of  preserving,  whether  erect  or  recumbent^ 
a  strught  position  of  the  body,  are  generally  mentioned  as  the 
symptoms  which  are  experienced.  The  constantly  though 
slightly  varying  position  of  the  instrument,  resulting  from  Sie 
gentle  and  gradual,  but  unintermitted  alteration  of  capacity  and 
figure  of  the  muscular  bag,  and  the  extraoitlinary  secretion  of  a 
sheathing  mucus,  in  admtion  to  the  instinctive  quiescence  of 
the  patient,  are  the  circumstances  which  must,  I  imagine,  con- 
stitute the  securitv  that  is  afforded  from  perforation.  It  does 
not  appear,  indeed,  why  the  delivery  from  such  penetrating  in- 
struments, as  in  the  case  just  mentioned  and  many  others,  should 
not  in  the  course  of  time  be  effected  with  safety,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  pins  and  needles  wander  to  the  surface,  the  patient 


*  Tfaes^  ire  preverved  in  the  Museum  at  Gay*t  HospitaL 

i*  I  hare  heard  of  a  case  in  which  the  esophagus  was  penetrated  ahove  the  stric- 
ture, and  A  false  passage  established  in  the' mediaftinum,  as  was  asceitaified  by 
f»H  Mortem  examination. 
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keeping  a  due  restraint  upon  himself,  in  fmlure  of  whieb, 

from  the  wounds  of  large  bloodvessels  or  diffused  inflanumUJOQ 

must  in  all  reasonable  probability  ensue. 

The  cases  which  I  have  next  to  menUon,  are  those  of 

COH  FOUND  tESIOKS. 

1.  From  a  wound  by  a  knifij  stDord,  bullet^  or  other  Jbreign 
body  penetraiing  the  stomach  through  the  abdominal  parietes, 
without  protrusion  of  this  viscus.  Under  this  bead  come  fir^, 
as  the  simplest  cases,  the  operations  of  gastrotomy. 

The  case  of  the  Prussian  peasant,  related  by  Becker  and 
others,  who  dropped  a  pocket  knife  ten  inches  lom  into  his 
stomach,  in  an  attempt  to  excite  vomiting,  and  was  the  subject 
€)fa  consultation  of  ail  the  medical  men  in  Koningsberg,  and  of 
a  successful  operation  for  its  extraction  by  Daniel  Schwabar,  is 
among  the  most  famous  on  record.  The  knife,  with  aportrait 
of  the  peasant,  is  exhibited  at  the  electoral  library  of  Konings- 
berg. 

A  similar  case  and  operation  happened  at  Prague.  The 
knife  was  nine  inches  long,  and  its  extraction  was  performed  by 
Florian  Mathis,  surgeon  in  chief  to  the  Emperor,  two  months 
ajfiter  the  accident.  A  third  case  was  the  subject  of  operation  on 
the  eleventh  day  from  the  accident,  at  Rastembourg,  by  Hub- 
ner  :  the  patient  was  a  female,  and  the  point  of  the  knife,  which 
was  in  length  seven  inches,  had  already  penetrated  the  stomach, 
and  exdted  a  slight  suppuration  at  the  wound.  The  incisions 
in  all  these  cases  appear  to  have  been  made  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium,  where  the  points  of  the  knives  presented  above  the 
great  curvature. 

M.  Hevin,  who  cites  these  cases  *,  advises,  that,  for  the  ope- 
ration, the  stomach  should  be  in  a  middle  state  between  emptiness 
and  distenaon,  on  account  of  the  change  of  position  in  the 
extreme  states,  and  the  ^ater  danger  of  wounding  either  of 
the  curvatures,  on  the  avoidance  of  which  and  the  vessels  there 
situated,  the  success  of  the  operation  mainly  depends  f.  The 
following  is  a  recent  case.  A  young  man  accidentaily  swallowed  a 
ffllver  fork  eight  inches  in  length.  M.  Renaud,  suigeon  of  Ro- 
mans (department  of  the  Drome),  undertook  the  operation  of 
gastrotomy  ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  several  members  of  the  fa- 

*  Sot  kf  corps  ^trangert  amtte  dana  Toesophage.  Mem.  de  TAcad.  do  Chir. 
tomci. 

f  Suture  of  the  wound  in  the  itomacfa,  the  extremitica  drawn  through  the  pa. 
Tktal  wound  and  ligatuiea  upon  this,  were  most  prohablj  applied  In  each  of  the 
above  caaea,  though  mentioned  only  in  the  first. 
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auhgp  tif  Mieficine  of  Paris  and  Montpelkr,  suooeeded  iit  ex* 
tniflling  the  fork.  The  young  man  is  oonsidered  out  of  danger 
and  was  expected  to  recover  in  a  short  time  *.  Tableiiea  Um^ 
venelles. 

I  shall  now  mention  two  cases  in  which  the  operation  was  not 
performed. 

An  occasional  lunatic,  who  stated  that  in  a  fit  of  despondency 
he  had  swallowed  an  iron  fork  three  years  previously,  but  who 
was  not  credited,  the  examination  of  his  person  not  afibrding 
any  evidence  of  the  fact,- — ^hung  himself.  On  dissection,  tlie 
sfbmach  was  found  to  contain  a  fork  of  japanned  iron,  the 
prongs  of  which  were  closely  pressed  together.  All  the  other 
viscera  were  sound  *(-. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Philofl(H)hical  Journal,  Dr  Barnes  rdates 
the  case  of  Dempster,  a  juggler,  who  let  slip  into  the  stomach  a 
table  knife  nine  inches  long,  while  practising  the  sham  feat  al 
Carlisle  on  the  17th  of  November  182S.  The  handle  of  the 
knife  could  be  distincdy  felt  a  little  above  the  umbilicus  when 
the  stomach  was  empty,  but  not  when  distended.  His  suffer* 
ings  were  not  very  severe,  but  his  health  declined  rapidly.  He 
died  in  consequence  of  inflammation  and  gangrene  of  Uie  sto- 
macb,  brought  on  by  the  motion  of  the  vehicle  in  traveling  to- 
wards London,  at  Middlewich  in  Cheshire,  on  the  ]6tli  of  Ja- 
nuary 1824,  thus  havine  survived  the  accident  only  two  iDUinths. 
As  it  is  stated  to  have  been  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  sur- 
geons of  Carlisle,  that  the  knife  should  have  been  cut  down 
upcHi,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  man  fell  a  victim  to  his 
own  apprehensions  or  obstinacy.  However  this  may  be,  I  must 
be  permitted  to  remark,  that  the  profession  loses  credit  by  suf^ 
ferinff  such  opportunities  of  saving  life  to  pass  unimproved,  es- 
peciuly  upon  reference  to  the  performances,  above  related,  of 
our  distant  ancestors,  whose  feats,  with  all  our  real  and  assum*. 
ed  advantages  from  the  march  ofsciencCy  would  create  upon  this 
and  some  other  subjects  no  ordinary  sensation,  if  achieved  with 
equal  promptitude  and  success  at  the  present  day. 

Hevin,  in  the  interesting  memoir  before  referred  to,  mentions 
a  small  sword  wound  of  the  stomach,  treated  by  M.  Coghlan 
of  the  Belle  Isle  Hospital.  It  was  followed  by  very  copious 
and  repeated  vomiting  of  blood,  and  cured  by  vigorous  confine- 
nient,  large  doses  of  alum,  and  a  process  of  starvation.  Bobn 
in  his  Treatise,  <^  De  Renunciatione  Vulnerum,^  dtes  fatal  cases 
from  Forestus,  Lusitanus,  Ab  Heers,  H.  Bartholin,  and  adds 
two  from  the  Transactions  of  bis  own  College  of  Leipsic^  all  fa- 
— ■  '        -J—— 

*  Quart  Journ.  of  Foreign  Modidne,  Vo,  zvui.  April  ISSa 
t  Medic.  Chirarg.  Journ.  No.  xxv.  Jan.  1818. 
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idl  on  or  beftve  the  aeoond  day.  Mbrpgni  hat  m  ent  &tal  m 
Ihiftjr-M  hoim,  from  internal  hcnonrhage,  althoi^  no  lavge 
wtad  WW  diacovered  lo  be  woundodL  The  wMod  in  tb*  ikw 
mach  waa  equal  in  breadth  to  that  of  a  filbert  *.  Bonaliianlao 
mcntiotts  a  aword  wound  whidi  ^vided  the  iraawla  ef  the  fbn. 
dufl»  and  terminated  in  death  on  the  thiid  day.  Cowpar,  in  hb 
S5th  Table,  mencions  two  awoid  wounds  of  toe  atomaoh,  in  one 
of  which  a  large  quantity  of  blood  waa  ejected  by  the  mouth, 
yet  the  patient  reoovered  beibre  many  days ;  another,  in  which 
the  blood  and  aliment  were  diaoharged  into  the  abdomen  and 
deatroyed  him.  Le  Dran'a  eighty-niath  obaanratioo,  conramrfb 
cated  by  If  ..Mentevme^  sworn  surgeon  of  Paris,  ia  that  of  a 
aword-wound  penetrating  the  stomach  and  diaphragm.  This  ia 
nn  inatmetive  lesson,  shewing  the  importance  of  abstemious  re* 
fpmen  under  which  the  patient  was  doing^  well  up  to  the  se- 
▼eath  iday,  and  the  fatal  danger  of  a  deyiation,  owing  to  wMdi 
he  died  on  the  tenth.  A  small  portion  of  omentum  had  passed 
throuffh  a  slit  of  the  diaphragm ;  the  lungs  were  tminjufed. 
Dr  Thomson,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  saw  two  patiento 
leoorering  from  wounds  of  the  nomach ;  one  of  these  wounds 
had  been  made  by  alance,  tbeother  Im^  amuskct  ball.  In  both, 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  had  come  out  fiyr  some  days  after 
the  injury  through  the  wounds,  which  were  situated  in  the  epi« 
gastiie  region  f . 

Many  of  these  wounds  haye  become  incurable  fistulse  for  the 
lenmnder  of  lile|;  others,  thou^  of  long  standing,  have  beoi 
healed  by  nest  and  strict  attention  to  diet  Ettmuller  mentions 
a  fistula  of  the  stomach  in  a  woman  of  thirty  years  of  age  pro. 
oeeding  from  a  chronic  abscess,  the  consequence  of  a  blow  from 
the  pcne  of  a  carriage  when  under  ten  years  of  age,  which  dis. 
charged  the  aliment  continually^  but  was  at  length  healed  by 
long  confinement  to  bed  8. 

Diemerbroek  has  another  of  the  same  kind  ||. 

S.  From  a  wounds  urithprdruAm  of  the  sUsmacli. 

An.  extraordinanr  narrative  occurs  in  our  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions^, which  I  shall  transcribe.  '^  A  lusty  young  negro 
man,  returning  home  ^bout  noon,  went  into  his  house,  when 
seeing  some  ripe  plantains,  he  eat  ol  Uiem  heartily.  His  £Brthec 
in  law,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  coming  home  soon  after,  and 


*  ^ibt*  UT.  B.  a. 

t  B«part  of  ObwmrtkMM  In  the  MiUtaiy  Hfwpiislt  In  Belgiiun,  1816. 

X  MIseelL.  Curiof.  Du.  IL  an.  &     Schenck,  Obg.  Med.  ran  p.  S4&  Bins  ex- 
cmiiU,  JaU  AleiADdrin,  Ac  &e. 

§  Haller't  Disp.  Chir.  tome  v.  p.  669.         ||  Anat.  lib.  vl.  c  28. 

%  PhU.  Tnns.  Abr.,  vol.  vii. 
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finding  the  young  fellow  had  eat  up  his  fruity  pulled  out  bis 
knife,  and  gave  him  a  deqperate  wound  in  the  upper  region  of 
the  belly ;  a  vast  gash  being  made  in  the  stomach,  insomudi, 
that  the  plantains  which  he  had  eaten  burst  out  through  the 
wound*  The  old  man  immediately  fled  for  it,  and  the  young 
fellow^  companions  hearing  what  was  done  pursued  him.  Per- 
ceivipg  them  get  ground  of  him,  and  suspecting  their  deagn 
was  to  kill  him,  he  pulled  out  the  samekniie  with  which  he  had 
stabbed  the  other,  and  gave  himself  a  desperate  wound  also  in 
the  uppor  rej^on  of  the  belly,  his  stcxnach  being  likewise  seen, 
Aly  with  this  difierence,  that  the  last  wound  was  transverse,  or 
from  left  to  right,  the  first  directly  up  and  down ;  the  old  fel- 
low was  carried  home,  and  lay  in  the  same  house  where  the 
other  lay.  This  happened  about  noon,  and  Mr  Forrest  the 
surgeon,  came  not  to  dress  them  till  between  four  and  live;  he 
stitched  up'  both  their  stomachs  entirely,  and  their  bellies  too, 
except  aaly  a  small  hole  for  suppuration ;  a  fever  seized  each  of 
them,  and  held  them  about  a  fortnight.  The  wounds  were 
brought  to  a  good  dieestion,  and  in  about  a  month'^s  time  the 
young  fellow  went  abroad,  but  the  old  man,  who  was  in  moet 
danger,  lay  something  longer ;  however,  they  were  both  per- 
fectfy  cured,  and  have  been  very  well  ever  since,  though  it  is 
above  fifteen  years  am." 

A  more  recent  and  not  less  extraordinary  case,  is  reported  in 
the  Bulletin  de  la  Faculte  de  Medidne,  with  observations  by 
M.  Percy.  I  re^t,  that  not  having  access  to  this  work,  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  the  tenor  of  M.  Percy^s  observations.  The 
substance  of  the  narrative  is  as  follows : 

*^  A  boy  aged  twelve,  pruning  trees,  fell,  about  two  hours 
after  his  dinner  on  the  18th  of  August,  from  the  height  of  tea 
feet,  upon  a  hedge.  A  pomted  branch  of  hawthorn,  nearly  two 
inches  in  circumference,  entered  the  stomach  by  the,  left  hypo, 
chondrium.  The  organ  presented  itself  through  the  wound  by 
its  great  border,  which  was  parallel  to  it,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  extent  When  visited  an  hour  afterwards  by  a  sumon,  his 
shirt  was  soaked  with  blood,  and  the  aliment  previouSy  taken. 
The  retroversion  of  the  borders  of  the  rupture,  prevented  the 
spontaneous  return  of  the  viscus.  Cold  extremities,— contracted 
pulse,^altered  expression, — a  face  bathed  with  sweat, — ^hiccup 
and  vomiting  on  the  slightest  movement  or  pressure  of  the  em» 
gastrium.  On  cleaning  the  wound,  a  portbn  of  the  gastnMX)uc 
omentum  came  into  view.  Doubled  waxed  threads  were  passed 
by  a  curved  needle  through  the  gastric  membranes,  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  external  wound,  and  the  stomach  was  readily  redu- 
ced. The  extremities  of  the  ligature  were  retained  externally,  in 
order  to  prevent  effusion  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  necessary  su- 
tures made  upon  the  external  wound.  Charpee  compresses  and 
body  bandages.    Rigid  diet- 
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1M.  Fever.    Venesection. 

SO/A.  Debility,  with  ooDtinued  slee(deMiieM.    Tenioii  and 


pain  of  the  abdomen  relieved  by  an  injectknu 

sad.  Slight  suppuration.    No  fever. 

24(A  andftSA.  I*luid  drunk  issued  in  fhsrt  at  the  wound* 

ftSih.  Uneasiness,  periodical  oolic  at  midnight,  and  for  four 
successive  days,  with  lancinadng  pains  in  the  wound 

Slst.  One  elf  Use  ligatures  deti^ed.  Abundant  suppuration, 
with  some  sphacelated  portions  of  die  gastric  membranes. 

Sept.  Sd.  All  the  ligpitures  detached.  Separation  of  the  gan- 
grenous portions  continuing.  Wound  contrscdng  by  adhwion 
of  the  stomach  to  the  parietes.    Insatiable  hunger. 

9^  Swelling  of  the  umbilical  region,— formation  of  abscess  in 
left  groin,  which  was  opened  on  the  £9th. 

Oct.  4ih.  Closure  of  the  abscess  after  the  discharge  of  a  large 
quantity  of  feud  pus. 

80ih.  Sudden  edema  of  the  left  side  of  the  thorax,  and  abdo- 
men. 

SlsL  Swellinff  of  the  face  with  orthopnoea.  Bark,  and  ^ 
neral  frictions  of  camphorated  sprit.  Detachment  of  the  dried 
cuticle.  Return  of  free  cutaneous  perspiration  and  healthy  s&. 
cretions,  and  the  boy  soon  regained  ^  ordinary  bulk  and 
strength.'' 


With  these  cases  and  that  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
paper,  as  specimens  of  wound  with  protrusion,  I  must  content 
myself,  though  a  further  research,  as  it  would  not  be  unpioduo- 
tive  of  materials  even  to  a  great  amount  \  could  scarcely  £m1  to 
be  useful. 

I  think  it  appears,  1«^,  That  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  in- 
flammation from  exposure  of  the  peritoneal  surface,  whether 
founded  on  the  old  notion  of  the  hurtful  properties  of  air  on  the 
interior  of  sores,  or  upon  the  injured  integrity  of  the  sac,  has 
been  much  overrated.  Dr  Blundell,  from  his  numerous  experi- 
ments comes  to  this  conclusion.  In  Sir  Astlev  Cooper's  case 
of  li^ture  on  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  in  a  late  case  of  ex- 
traction of  an  extra-uterine  foetus  by  Dr  Mott  of  New  York, 
although  both  patients  survived  long  enough  to  be  destroyed 
by  peritoneal  inflammation,  none  appeared.  The  very  general 
success  of  the  operation  for  hernia,  when  performed  earfy,  con- 
firms this  opinion. 

*  Morgsgni.  Epist.  lit.  n.  IOl,  a  compUcatfiri  Bwofd  wound  of  the  lugs,  dia- 
phngm  and  stomach  on  both  lid^,  with  piolruaion  of  the  omentum.  See  alio 
Schenk,  Vanderwiel,  Valentini,  Prax.  Chirurg.  Comroerc.  Liter.  Norimb.,  fta  && 
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9dbfj  Not  only  Hippocrates  *  and  Celsiis  f  were  in  etrat  in 
pronounciDg  all  wounds  of  the  atomacb  nx>rtsd,  but  Bohn,  Teich- 
meyer  |,  and  other  qualifiers  of  these  dogmas  in  their  drcunstan^ 
tial  exceptions  wentupon  far  too  narrow  an  estimate  of  the  lesour.^ 
ces  of  nature,  and  rather  embarrMsed  than  clearly  estdbltsbed 
the  prognosis  §.  Abundant  exampies  have  shewn,  that  n<^ther 
the  depth  nor  siae,  nor  directicm  of  the  wound,  nor  the  divificm 
of  considerable  bloodvessels  and  nerves,  nor  the  protrunon  even 
to  stranguladon,  Fith  a  wound  of  this  or  other  viscera,  are  un^ 
surmountable  obstacles  to  ^recovery.  Hie  unexpected  ffuture  of 
cases  favoured  by  local  circumstances,  has  been  not  less  remark* 
able  than  the  felicitous  termination  of  the  least  promismg.  The 
attempt  to  form  a  prognoas  on  a  hypothetical  basis  is  little  bet- 
ter than  trifling,  being  subject  to  continual  delusions  as  to  the 
foot  and  esoepuons  as  to  the  prindple.  In  a  practical  view,  a 
reliance  on  its  infallibility  may  in  certain  cases  damp  the  hope^ 
and  posffibly  enfeeble  the  exertions  of  the  practitioner ;  and  it  is 
therefore  mischievous.  In  the  case  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  paper,  I  confess,  that,  widi  a  strong  faith  in  the  resior- 
ing  principle,  I  viewed  the  patient^s  situation  as  hopeless.  Her 
chilled  and  deathlike  aspect ;  the  appearance  of  the  protruded 
parts,  discoloured  and  desiccated  by  an  exposure  and  partial 
strangulation  of  near  seven  hours,  and  a  leaking  wound  in  the 
stomach,  led  me  so  to  express  myself  to  those  around  me. 
Such  circumstances,  however,  operating  upon  a  mind  unfettered 
by  authorities  and  dogmas,  stimulate  rattier  than  depress  the 
natural  impulse  to  administer  to  the  necessities  of  nature ;  and 
hence,  ^'  Nil  act^m  reputans,  si  quid  superesset  agendum,^  the 
surgeon  is  in  some  danger  of  incurring  the  reproach  of  ov^  anxi^^ 
ous  seal  in  her  service. 

8c%,  I  believe  that  the  mode  of  treating  the  stomach  wound 
in  this  case,  was  the  best  under  the  circumstances.  I  had  so 
healed  a  wound  of  the  small  intestine  in  a  dog«  and  had  after- 
vrords  seen  an  opening  in  the  sound  human  intestine  successful- 
ly managed  in  the  same  way  at  Guy^s  Hospital.  If  the  wound 
be  large,  as  an  inch  or  more  in  extent,  presenting  a  tumid  ever- 
aion,  the  uninterrupted  suture  should  be  applied  and  cut,  as  was 
this  ligature,  close  to  the  knot  We  now  know,  that  the  princi- 
ple of  retaining  the  wounds  of  the  viscus  and  the  paries  abdo- 
ttinalis  in  apposition  by  the  extremities  of  the  suture  is  errone- 

*  Sect  vL  Aphor.  18.  t  ^^^  v*  c.  26. 

X  Instit  Medic.  Legal  cap.  8S.  qn.  4. 

§  The  ablcat  and  most  oompnhcntive  view  of  tbii  6iib|eot,  Is  praaentcd  by  Fabri* 
eitia  in  his  dissertation  **  De  lethalitate  Tulnerum  vcntvicuii,  ■smmdnm  prinef* 
pis  aoatomica  ct  mediea  expensa.''    Helmet.  1751. 
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OU8 ;  that  nature  provides  safely  for  the  discbarge  of  the  Kg». 
ture  internally  with  a  less  extensive  and,  therefore,  less  reaCno- 
tive  adhesion,  removing,  at  the  same  time,  all  obstacles  to  the 
immediate  besline  of  the  parietal  wound.  No  point  of  the  pa^ 
tbiJogy  of  woun£d  bowds  of  greater  practical  value  than  tnis 
has  been  established  by  experiment  and  observation. 

I  have  never  bad  occasion  to  apply  a  suture  to  a  wound  of 
the  stomach ;  but  I  have  ventured  to  recommend  the  unintef^ 
rupted  suture  in  preference  to  the  stitch,  where  one  or  other  is 
required,  on  the  ground  of  analogy,  ihaving  found  it  in  wounds 
of  the  intestines  to  produce  a  narrower,  firmer,  more  uniform, 
and  independent  cicatrix.  In  point  of  security  from  effusion,  as 
I  have  elsewhere  said,  provided  complete  apposition  be  obtained, 
it  is  of  little  comparative  importance  what  mode  of  suture  is  em- 
ployed. For  example,  if  three  single  stitches  include  a  por- 
tion of  the  labia  sufficient  to  insure  complete  contact  of  the 
everted  mucous  surfaces  of  a  divided  intestme,  this  object  is  at> 
tained ;  but  if,  to  avoid  encroachment  upon  the  calibre  of  the 
canal,  such  a  narrow  portion  only  of  the  everted  lips  is  includ- 
ed, as  is  sufficient  for  the  security  of  the  suture,  stiould  it  be 
uninterrupted,  the  retraction  of  tne  edges  between  the  points  of 
approximaUon  by  which  the  contraction  of  the  extremities  is 
prevented,  will  leave  apertures  for  effusion.  And  this  statement, 
which  is  not  a  speculation  but  a  fact,  is  in  no  respect  at  vtau 
ance  with  the  results  of  certain  experiments,  in  which  three  or 
four  stitches  have  been  found  sufficient  to  procure  union.  In 
these  examples,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  everted  lips  has  been 
comprehended  by  the  stitches,  and  their  consequent  complete 
apposition  has  b!ecn  ascertained  before  returning  the  part  into 
the  abdomen  ; — a  point  which  was  purposely  disregarded  in  my 
experiments  :  for,  as  it  was  found  that  no  permanent  adhesive 
union  took  place  between  the  mucous  surfaces,  it  was  conjec- 
tured that  tneir  contact  at  all  points  mieht  be  unessential,  es^ 
pecially  as  some  writers  and  operators  had  boldly  recommended 
a  mngie  stitch  opposite  the  mesentery,  as  the  only  expedient  ne- 
cessary in  a  case  of  divided  intestinie ;  the  esregious  ino(Mi%et«* 
ness  of  which  advice  these  experiments  fully  demonstrated  *. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  I  have  availed  myself  of  this  occasion, 
to  offer  a  short  vindication  of  my  consstency,  in  a  deeded  prefe- 
K^oce  ct  the  uninterrupted  to  the  stitch  snture  fj  in  answer  to  the 
•~  ■  ■ .       »  . 

*  In  Uetiatiibiu  «xiguiB  tnlBcft  partem  Ueiam  ptonrfo€tit«tti  reponeiVb  In  gfa- 
viorilms  enteronifihi&  opus  esU  Hobc  uti  ?ulgo  ptrftcte  tt  complete  pcrficitur,  « 
reoeoUoribiu  rejidtur  ob  lymptomaU  qtue  adferre  solet  inflammatoria.  Hfaic 
ncdium  tantum  vulnerii  locum  acu  perforandum  et  flio  vulnerl  externo  atlra- 
twoAmi.    Jnnekeri  Conspect  Chinog.  Tab.  5& 

t  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  cicatrix  In  the  two  cases,. 
^  be  better  tttisfied  than  by  any  arguments  of  its  superiority  in  all  respects. 
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obsenrations  of  Mr  Samuel  Cooper,  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
Dictionary :  and  I  shall  be  happy  if  it  prove  satisfactory  to  an  au- 
thor,  whose  industry  and  intellij^ce  nave  so  deservedly  obtain- 
ed for  him  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  profesaon. 


AftT.  XIV. — Case  of  Spontaneous  Dislocatioft.    By  J.  Gibbon 
M.  D.  Swansea. 

X  HE  following  case  occurred  in  our  small  Infirmary  lasty  ear, 
which  I  should  hardly  think  worthy  of  being  inserted,  but  for 
a  curious  trial,  or  prosecution,  of  a  surgeon  near  Bristol  about 
the  same  time,  for  neglecting  to  reduce  a  dislocation  of  the  hip 

J'oint  In  that  case,  the  surgeon,  I  believe,  pleaded,  that  he 
lad  properly  reduced  the  dislocation,  but  that,  from  oonseouent 
neglect,  the  bone  became  again  displaced.  From  what  follows, 
YOU  will  have  ample  proof  of  the  probability  of  his  defence  be- 
ing  founded  in  truth. 

'<  A  man,  about  60  years  of  age,  was  employed  in  pulling 
down  a  wall  for  a  gentleman  near  this  town.  Owinff  to  incau- 
tiousness  the  wall  fell  upon  him,  and  dislocated  the  right  shoulder 
and  left  hip  joint  He  was  directly  conveyed  into  the  Swansea 
Infirmary,  where  both  dislocations  were  reduced.  Proper  ban- 
dages  were  applied,  and  the  man  appeared  to  be  going  on  well 
for  a  few  days.  Within  a  week,  however,  the  left  leg  gradual- 
ly shortened,  the  foot  turned  inwards,  and  the  head  of  the  fe- 
mur was  found  to  be  quite  out  of  the  acetabulum,  and  upon  the 
dorsum  of  the  os  ilium.  With  conaderable  difficulty,  and 
with  the  aid  of  pulleys,  the  reduction  was  acain  efiected. 

"  In  order  to  prevent  another  spontaneous  dislocation,  asit  were, 
the  limbs  were  most  carefully  put  in  the  widest  opposidon  possi- 
ble, and  several  bandages  implied,  which  prevented  the  slightest 
attempt  to  motion  of  the  lower  extremities.  To  the  great  mortifi. 
cation  of  all  parties  concerned,  within  a  fortnight  the  head  of  the 
femur  had  again  left  its  socket,  and  the  motions  of  the  joint, 
which  had  been  Quite  restoredafter  the  two  former  reductions, 
were  now  lost  The  poor  man  was  again  put  to  the  torture  of 
being  stretched  upon  the  pulleys,  and  after  much  sufiering  a 
complete  reduction  was  again  effected.  Upon  the  presumption 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  cup  being  broken  down,  so  as  to  offer 
very  little  resistance  to  the  muscles,  which  acted  in  drawing  up* 
wards  and  backwards  the  head  of  the  femur,  it  was  determined 
to  separate  the  limbs  conaderably,  and  firmly  to  secure  the  man 
to  the  four  comers  of  his  bed.    This  plan  perfectly  succeeded. 
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The  bone  slipped  out  no  more ;  and  after  a  confinement  of  three 
or  four  weeks,  in  this  irksome  position,  to  which  the  man  most 
cheerfiiUy  acceded,  we  all  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  hia 
perfect  recovery. 

**  I  may  mentbn,  as  a  mngular  ooinddence,  that  the  wife  of 
this  poor  man  was  brought  into  the  same  infirmary  for  a  stran- 
gulated femoral  hernia,  whilst  he  was  thus  suffering.  Our 
house  surgeon,  Mr  Asler,  yery  ably  operated  upon  her,  remo- 
ving a  portion  of  sphacelated  omentum,  and  returning  a  disor- 
dered  porticm  of  intesdne. 

*<  She  soon  recovered,  and  left  the  house  with  her  husband.*" 


Aet.  XV. — OnJneurum.  By Robbkt  Allan,  Esq.  F.R.S.E. 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery 
in  Edinburgh.     In  a  Letter  to  one  of  the  Editors. 

Sib, 

JL  here  is  no  department  of  surgery  that  has  been  so  fully 
elucidated  as  that  of  the  arteries ;  and  there  is  no  operation  in 
which  the  powers  of  the  animal  economy  are  more  beautifully 
displayed,  than  in  the  operation  for  aneurism.  Within  the  lai^ 
thirty  years,  by  the  almost  exclusive  labours  of  the  surgeons  of 
this  country,  our  knowledge  of  the  diseases  and  accidents  of  the 
arterial  system  has  arrived  at  a  degree  of  perfection  unknown 
in  any  other  branch  of  our  science.  In  the  year  1795,  at  the 
time  that  I  was  apprentice  to  my  much  valued  friend  Mr  John 
Bell,  he  published  his  book  on  Wounds.  In  this  work,  he  point- 
ed  out  the  freedom  and  value  of  the  arterial  inosculations  round 
the  hip  and  shoulder  joints,  and  strenuously  inculcated  a  per- 
fect reliance  on  the  power  of  these  inosculations  to  carry  on  the 
circulation,  when  the  main  artery  was  obstructed.  His  reason- 
ings tended  greatly  to  excite  the  attention,  as  well  as  to  settle  the 
mmds  of  surgeons,  and  unquestionably  led  directly  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  those  brilliant  operations  for  aneurism,  which 
constitute  the  glory  of  English  sui^gery.  The  year  folbwing 
Mr  Beirs  publication,  Mr  Abemethy  tied  the  external  iliac  ar- 
tery ;  and  although  his  first  two  cases  did  not  recover,  stiU 
they  proved  the  power  of  the  collateral  arteries  to  maintain  the 
circulation  in  the  limb,  when  the  main  artery  was  obstructed. 
In  1806,  Mr  Abemethy  a  third  time  tied  the  external  iliac 
with  success ;  which  operation  was  in  the  same  year*succes8fully 
repeated  by  Mr  Freer  of  Birmuigham,  and  shortly  afterwards 
by  Mr  Tomlinson,  and  other  sur^ns.  Every  accessible  artery 
of  the  human  body  has  now  been  tied :  the  anastomosing  branches 
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have  been  found  in  all  circumatancea  fully  adequate  to  maiolaiQ 
the  circulation ;  and  I  believe^  in  the  operatioQ  for  anemimi, 
that,  if  wc  do  not  separate  the  artery  from  its  surromidin^  con- 
nections, our  success  will  be  equal,  whether  we  oqq  a  smS  lin* 
ture  or  a  thick  one, — ^whether  we  pull  th«  ligyituf^  with  sueha 
degree  of  force  as  to  divide  the  internal  coats  of  the  artery^  or 
oiUy  so  tight  as  to  embrace  the  vessel^  and  lay  its  sides  ia  o>ii- 
tact,-r-wbetbcr we  use oneligatjure or  two, — whether w^ cut. the 
arterv  betwixt  the  ligatures,  or  leave  the  vessel  undivided,;^^iid 
whether  we  apply  the  ligature  above  or  below  the  aneunsBi^  pio- 
vided,  in  the  latter  case,  that  no  important  braoehea  aie  aentoif 
by  the  sac,  or  bv  the  artej7  betwixt  it  and  the  ligature,  which 
would  prevent  tne  circulation  in  the  tumor  b^ng  obstructed  *. 

When  it  has  been  found  necessary,  in  an  aneurismal  lunb,  to 
tie  the  artery  at  a  high  point,  surgeoqs  have  been  chiefly  afisid 
of  gangrene ;  but  this  is  a  rare  occurrence.  In  truth,  the  de^h 
of  the  limb  is  the  least  of  the  dangers  arising  from  the  opeor- 
tion  for  aneurism.  Few  cases  of  gangrene  following  the  opera, 
tion  have  occurred ;  while  the  death  of  patients  ean  ha  often 
traced  to  secondary  hemorrhage,  or  to  the  irriution  induced  by 
the  inflammation  and  si^puratioa  of  the  sac,  and,  ra  some  ee- 
casions,  to  less,  obvious  causes. 

As  practice  views  of  a  subject  are  always  useful,  I  diaB  give 
you,  somewhat  in  detail,  an  account  of  five  cases  erf  aneurism 
whM^  came  under  my  care  during  the  last  summw,  and  for 
which  I  Ued  the  femoral,  the  brachial,  and  the  external  iliac  ar- 
terns;  and  although  some  of  the  patienU  did  not  recover,  the 
cases  were  all  successful,  with  regard  to  the  establishment  <rf  the 
new  arculatioa  Surgeons  are  in  general  so  vain  of  their  a- 
chievements,  that,  in  our  journals,  we  seldom  see  any  thinir  re- 
corded except  successful  cases.  But,  Mr  Editor,  my  days  of 
kmght4»nmtry  are  over;  and  I  purpose  to  present  you^  fem, 
.  tune  to  tune,  with  some  accounts  of  my  unsucce^l  as  wdl 
aa  my  successful  cases,  the  former  of  which  may  convey  perhaps 
tfie  mare  mstructive  lesson  of  the  twa  A  patient  is  oftenledta 
behevie  that  his  surgeon  has  rescued  him  from  death  by  a  crand 
operation,  while, m  truth  the  poor  man  has  been  indebted  ta 
nature  fi^r  a  fiartunate  esci^^ 

I  am.  Sir,  your  mostpobedient  servant, 

67.  YoEK  Place,  >  ^""^^'^^  ^^^^^• 

Dee,  17.  1826.    | 

^*  ?J!!5SL'^"_i®"»  imnressed  with  the  belief  that  the  liimture  would  be 

Sm  tli  ^M  /  '^^  happened  to  be  no  consideiuble  bnineh  comiig  off 
*»  »  «md#,  Ihat  thu  operation  wiU  be  as  successful  a?when  the  artery  Is  tied 
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Cass  I. — PoplUeal  Aneurum. 

Jmm»  Pnngle,  aged  89»  a  cow*-fieecler,  was  adboMlted  J11I0  the 
Bojttl  Infiniiary»  March  10. 182fi,  with  a  pukatiae  tumor  ia 
his  right  haaii  of  such  a  me  as  to  fill  up  the  space  betwem  the 
hamstrings,  but  not  projecting  beyoad  theiii«  excepting  at  the 
moment  of  pulaatioik  Upon  the  slightest  exertion^  the  pulsa- 
tion became  very  strong^.aod  was  then  very  apparent  to  the  eye« 
The  tumor  wasaocompanied  wiU»  iMieh  pain  of  the  whole  le^, 
but  pcurtkidarly  of  the  ham,  and  lower  part  of  the  calf.  This 
pain  was  very  severe  after  continued  exercise*  The  motions  of 
the  knee  were  greatly  impwed :  when  he  walked,  he  kept  the 
limb  bent;  but,  if  destredt  he  could  extend  iL  General  nealth 
good.     Pulse  90. 

Three  weeks  before  admissbn  into  the  fibspital,  the  disease 
made  itja  appearance.  After  a  hard  day'^s  labour,  he  had  re* 
tired  to  rest,  and  was  awdbened  in  the  nuddhe  of  the  night  mth 
a  vicJait  pun  in  the  ham ;  but  there  was  no  swelling  or  {Hilsa* 
tion  at  this  time  apparent  He  paid  little  attention  to  it  till 
about  a  fi9rtQight  after,  when  he  was  again  attacked  with  ereat 
pain ;  and  upon  applying  his  hand,  he  now  felt  the  tumor  beat- 
mg*  The  Bwdling  .and  pulsation  continued  to  iQorea^e.  When 
he  came  under  my  care,  the  circulation  in  the  limb  was  so  per* 
feet,  that  pulsation  could  be  felt  in  the  anterior  and  posterior 
tibial  artmea  on  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  and  behind  uie  inner 
ankle. 

After  confining  t*ringle  for  a  few  days  to  the  horizontal  post*- 
ure^  and  giving  him  two  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  on  tl^ 
14th  of  March,  by  the  advice  of  a  consultation^  I  tied  the  fe- 
moral artery.   I  commenced  my  incision  about  two  inches  above, 
and  CMTied  it  to  an  inch  below  the  middle  of  the  thigh.     This 
indsion  I  made  in  a  straight  line,  so  as  to  cross  the  fibres  of  the 
sartorius  muscle.     When  the  muscle  was  exposed,  I  turned 
aside  its  inner  edge,  and  brought  the  artery  into  view.     By  a 
few  scratches  of  the  scalpel,  I  opened  the  capsular  sheath,  about 
the  middle  of  the  external  incision,  and  passed  from  the  inner 
side  a  blunt  aneuriamal  needle,  armed  with  a  ligature  of  three 
threads.     The  ligalure  was  tied.     The  edges  of  the  wound  were 
then  hmught  together,  and  retaioed  by  means  of  adhe^ve  olaster 
and  a  uoitong  bandage.    The  limb  was  wrapped  in  nannel, 
and  1^  botde  of  hot  water  was  applied  to  the  foot.    Half  an 

-  ■  ■  ■ 

fibove  the  aneurism.**  The  maimer  in  which  the  cure  of  aneurism  is  ef- 
fected, flrtty  by  the  coi^hition  of  the  blood  in  the  sac,  bxiA,  secondly^  hy  the 
inflammation  and  closure  of  the  artery,  justifies  this  conclumon ;  and  I  may 
remark,  that  Mr  Wardrop  of  London  has  lately  cured  an  aneuriam  of  the,c»- 
xotid  artery,  as  efifecUiallY,  by  placing  the  ligature  beyond  the  aneuri^v,  as 
if  he  had  tied  the  vessel  betwixt  the  tumor  and  the  heart;  and  this,  on  many 
occasions,  I  am  persuaded  will  be  found  to  be  the  safest  operation* 
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hour  after  the  operation,  the  heat  of  the  aneurismal  limb,  at 
the  ankle,  by  Fahrenheit s  thermometer,  was  79°9  and  that  cfF 
the  sound  one  84^  At  half-past  six  in  the  evening,  the  paUent 
expressed  himself  comfortable.  The  limb  felt  warm ;  its  heat 
continued  at  79°,  while  that  of  the  sound  limb  had  risen  five 
degrees  since  the  last  report 

March  15. — He  had  slept  well  from  a  draught,  and  had  no 
uneasy  sensations :  his  pulse  was  80,  and  strong ;  the  heat  of 
the  aneurismal  limb  81%  and  that  of  the  sound  85"*;  but  in  the 
evening,  the  heat  of  both  limbs  was  90^.  The  circulation  at 
this  time  was  a  little  quickened,  and  the  surface  warm  and  moist. 
The  tumor  in  the  ham  had  collapsed  considerably.  His  draught 
was  ordered  to  be  repeated,  and  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  to  be 
taken  in  the  morning. 

On  the  16th,  it  was  found  that  he  had  passed  a  good  night,  and 
that  he  did  not  complain  of  any  pain.  No  pulsation  could  be 
felt  in  the  tumor.  The  heat  of  both  limbs  was  9^,  the  pulse  88, 
full  and  strong,' the  tongue  white;  he  had  some  thirst,  and  there 
was  a  slight  blush  of  inflammation  round  the  wound.  The  cas- 
tor oil  had  not  operated.  Twelve  ounces  of  blood  were  ordered 
to  be  taken  from  the  arm,  four  ounces  of  the  infusion  of  sen- 
na to  be  given  immediately,  and  wet  cold  cloths  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly applied  to  the  wound.  In  the  evening,  the  fulness  of 
the  pulse  was  reduced,  and  the  febrile  symptoms  moderated. 
The  inflammatory  Mush  round  the  wound  bad  disappeared,  and 
the  heat  of  both  limbs  was  91 3".  No  motion  in  his  bowels.  A 
purging  glyster  was  ordered  to  be  immediately  administered, 
and  a  cup  of  the  infusion  of  senna,  with  a  little  of  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  to  be  taken  every  three  hours,  till  the  bowels  were 
freely  opened. 

17th,  Had  slept  little  during  the  night,  and  was  restless  and 
uneasy :  there  was  a  slight  blush  of  redness  above  the  wound, 
with  some  starting  in  the  limb,  but  no  pain ;  his  pulse  was  100, 
full  and  strong,  accompanied  with  headacb,  foul  tongue,  and 
much  thirst,  and  the  temperature  of  both  limbs  was  91  ^^  Had 
one  copious  evacuation  during  the  night.  He  was  ordered  a 
urging  enema,  from  which  he  had  two  copious  dejections, 
'he  dressings  were  taken  ofl^,  and  the  wound  was  found  ad- 
hering, except  at  the  point  which  gave  passage  to  the  ligature, 
and  from  this  about  two  tea«spoonfulsof  pus  were  squeezed  out.. 

18th,  He  had  slept  little  during  the  night,  the  discharge 
from  the  wound  was  more  considerable.  His  headach  was 
much  relieved  by  a  spontaneous  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
nose  to  a  small  extent  Pulse  96,  less  full  and  strong.  A  ca^ 
tbartic  was  ordered.  ^ 

On  the  19th,  it  was  found  that  there  had  been  four  copious 
dejections  from  his  bowels,  and  that  all  the  febrile  symptoms 
were  considerably  abated. 
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On  the  5M)th,  his  pulse  was  reduced  to  80 ;  there  was  no  pain 
or  inflammation  of  the  wound,  and  the  heat  of  both  limbs  was 

From  this  time  there  was  no  febrile  action ;  every  thing  went 
on  well,  and  the  ligature  came  away  on  the  29thy  the  sixteenth' 
^y  from  the  operation.  He  left  the  hospital  on  the  Ist  of 
April,  at  which  time  the  tumor  was  much  reduced  in  uze,  and 
no  pulsation  could  be  felt  in  it,  nor  in  the  anterior  or  post^ 
rior  tibial  arteries.     In  a  short  time  he  was  perfectly  weU. 

Remarks. — The  artery  was  tied  a  little  above  the  middle  of 
the  thigh ;  it  was  separated  from  its  surrounding  connections  to 
no  greater  extent  than  just  to  allow  the  ligature  to  pass.  The 
Jigature,  consbtidf  of  three  threads,  was  pulled  moderately 
tight,  but  not  with  such  force  as  to  divide  the  inner  coats  of 
the  vessel.  I  saw  Pringle  five  m<Hiths  after  his  dismissal  from 
the  hospital,  when  I  found  the  tumor  in  the  ham  reduced  to 
the  M2e  of  a  filbert.  He  at  that  time  was  employed  in  breaking 
stones  on  the  highway,  but  when  he  worked  long,  he  complain- 
ed of  uneasiness  and  weakness  in  the  limb. 

Cass  II. — Brachial  Aneurism. 

Richard  Givan,  a  labourer,  aged  ]9»  ^sa  admitted  into  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  on  Wednesday,  April  6.  18^.  At  the  bend  of 
the  right  arm,  near  the  insertion  of  the  biceps  muscle,  there  was 
situated  a  circumscribed  pulsating  tumor,  about  the  nze  of  an 
orange.  The  pulsations  were  strong,  and  corresponded  with 
those  <^  the  other  arteries.  The  surface  of  the  tumor  was  in- 
flamed, and  gave  much  pain  on  pressure.  There  was  a  general 
inflammation  and  swellmg  of  the  fore  arm,  and  he  complained 
of  a  numbness  in  the  hand  and  fingers.  Pulsation  at  the  wrist, 
both  in  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  was  very  distinct.  The 
mark  of  a  wound,  which  indeed  was  not  quite  healed  up,  was 
seen  near  the  centre  of  the  tumor,  which  he  said  was  produ-' 
ced  by  a  lancet     He  complained  of  a  sharp  pain  in  his  nde. 

Givan  reported,  that,  on  the  Sunday  preceding  his  admission, 
an  attempt  was  made  by  a  young  gentleman  to  perform  venesec- 
tion for  the  complfunt  m  his  sioe.  The  blood  gushed  out  with 
great  violence,  and  was  with  diflficulty  restrained,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  firm  roller,  which  was  removed  next  day,  when  it 
was  found  that  a  small  tumor  had  formed  at  the  point  where  he 
was  bled,  and  which  rapidly  increased  in  size. 

Upon  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  warm  saturnine  fo- 
mentations were  applied,  on  account  of  the  inflamed  state  of 
the  tumor  and  fore  arm,  a  bridk  cathartic  was  exhibited,  and  the 
limb  was  ordered  to  be  kept  at  rest.     In  the  course  of  a  few 
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dftys  the  kiflamiiiau<Ni  of  Uie  anemtaial  Xvmox  had  Mibiickd. 
An  Attempt  was  dienmade  to  cure  it  by  oompresnon,  by  oMeans 
of  a  cushion  and  screw,  but  the  pressure  was  productive  of 
so  mueh  pmn,  that  it  could  not  be  endured. 

•On  the  ISth,  he  complained  of  a  short  tickling  cough,  ac- 
companied with  mueh  pain  of  ^de,  and  his  pulse  was  100,  fiiU 
and  strong.  He  "was  med  to  twenty^^x  ounces  with  mueh  re- 
lief. 

ISth/He  had  passed  a  good  night,  and  his  palse  was  60,  bat 
his  cough  was  still  troublesome ;  belly  freely  opened.  In  the 
evening  there  was  an  increase  of  the  pain  of  side  ;  his  pulse  had 
risen  to  100,  and  *wa8  full ;  tw«tity-four  leeches  were  applied  to 
the  affected  side. 

Mffh,  Had  slept  well ;  pain  in  the  side  almost  gone,  jwdse 
84,  and  soft ;  belly  Aredy  opened.  In  the  evening  pain  of  skle 
faftd'ntdier'increased,aiid  tne  pulse  was  full  and  strong.  Yene> 
section'  was  again  recommended,  but  he  would  not  submit.  1\m 
drops  of  the  tincture  'of  digitalis  were  ordered  to-  be  given  erery 
four  hours. 

15th,  The  pain  of  »de  sdU  continued ;  his  cough  was  trouble- 
some ;  pulse  84,  and  full.  The  digitalis  was  ordered  to  be  ooo- 
tinued.  Kx  ounces  cf  blood  were  taken  from  his  arm ;  and  be 
had  five  grains  of  calomel. 

16th,  Fain  of  chest  was  almost  gone;  cough  less  trouUeseme; 
pulse  96,  full  and  strong. 

On  the  17th,  the  pain  of  ride  was  felt  only  on  taking  a  full 
msinration,  or  on  coughing ;  and  his  pulse  w«sS4.  The  surfcoe 
of  the  tomor  was  observed  to  be  inflamed,  the  integuments  were 
very  thin,  and  a  disdnct  fluctuation  could  be  felt  ov^  the  scar 
of  the  wound.  I  therefore,  after  consulting  with  my  oollewoes, 
applied  a  tourniquet  to  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  and  mam  an 
incirion  through  the  integuments  covering  the  aneurismal  sac, 
three  inches  in  length,  when  a  wound  was  perceived  in  the  fascia, 
closed  up  with  coagulated  blood.  Into  this  I' introduced  a  di- 
rector, and,  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  divided  the  fascia  up- 
wards and  downwards  the  whole  length  of  the  twaor.  I  re- 
moved a  large  coagulum  with  my  fingers,  and  cleaped  out  the 
aac  widi  warm  water  and  i^xinge,  when  the  brachial  artery  was 
distinctly  seen  at  the  bottom  of  die  wound,  having  an  opening  in 
it'hidf  an  inch  in  lei^h.  By  bending  the  fore  arm  two  ligatures 
vrere  eauly  passed  from  the  inside,  by  means  of  a  blunt  aneuris- 
mA  needle,  one  above  and  one  below  the  wound  in  the  artery. 
After  tying  the  upper  ligature,  the  tourmquet  was  loosened, 
when  the  Mood  flowed  freely  from  the  bwer  part  of  the  wound 
in  the  artery ;  the  lower  ligature  was  then  tied,  the  edges  of  die 
wound  were  brought  together  by  means  of  adhesive  straps;  a 
compress  and  rolTer  was  applied ;  and^  upon  laying  the  fingers 
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on  ike  radial  artery  at  Ike  wrist,  putBation  was  distinctly  felt- 
In  4he  evenfaig,  the  haat  of  both  hands  was  94'' ;  he  had  8<iitte 
oough^  and  oompMned  of  pidn  of  tide ;  pulse  84,  t«ry  Aill  and 
Ixftniding.     Venesection  was  ordered. 

ISth)  Only  six  ounces  uf  blood  w^H«  drawn  last  night,  but 
twency  leeches  were  afterwards  applied  to  the  chest ;  pain  of  side 
entirely  gone ;  boat  of  both  bands  97^ ;  pulsation  distinct  at  the 
wrist ;  pulse  80,  very  full  and  bounding.  Two  dcjectimis  since 
the  fspenrtion. 

mih.  Pain  ttf  the  ehest  was  so  entirely  gone,  as  not  to  be  fek 
on  tile  fullest  inspiration ;  heat  of  both  hands  96^.  Aneurismd 
arm  fielt  numb ;  pulse  84.  Early  in  the  evening,  he  complain- 
ed <]f  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  was  much  in- 
creased on  pmsum;  his  pulse  was  full  md  strong.  Twenty 
leeches  were  i^fied  to  the  beil vv  and  two  ooloc^nth  pills  wefe 
ordetvd  to  be  taken  every  three  hours  till  the  bowels  were  freely 
moved.  At  f  0  p.  m.  the  pain  continued  unabated ;  thirty  more 
leeehes  were  therefore  applied,  and  a  purging  enema  aaminis. 
lered. 

On  the  morning  of  the  90th,  it  was  found  that  the  bowels  had 
been  moved  three  times  during  the  night ;  the  pain  of  abdomen 
was  diminished,  alAiough  still  felt  on  nressure  and  on  coughing. 
Fifleen  leeches  were  therefore  applied  to  the  belly ;  they  were 
fefRSated  during  the  day  to  the  number  of  twenty ;  and  an  ounce 
of  castor  oil  was  administered.  In  the  evening  the  pain  had 
shifted,  and  was  now  mliiated  over  the  symphysis  pubis;  pulse 
90,  full  and  bounding.  A  blister  was  api^lied  to  Che  pained 
part* 

Oo  the  21st,  aboflt  nine  in  the  morning,  a  considerable  he- 
morriiage  was  observed  from  the  wound.  A  tourniquet  was 
immediately  ap|died  to  the  arm,  and  my  presence  was  requested. 
With  the  asmiance  of  my  friend  Dr  Bmliraall,  I  enlar|;ed  the 
ivonnd  upwards,  and  exposed  the  artery,  when  an  (^mng  was 
observed  in  it  Immediately  above  the  upper  ligature.  Another 
l^ttite  was  passed  round  the  artery,  alxHit  an  inch  above  the 
opening,  when  the  hemorrhage  immemately  ceased ;  the  wound 
was  Hlfed  with  lint,  and  its  edges  supported  by  means  of  adhe. 
«ve  pbster,  compress,  and  roller.  It  was  calculated  that  the  pa- 
tient had  tost  about  twenty  ounces  of  blood  by  the  hemorrbi^. 
During  the  day  he  complained  of  coldness  of  the  hands,  but  of 
very  Kttle  pein  of  abdomen.  The  pulsation  of  the  radial  arte- 
ry m  the  aneurisroal  limb  was  quite  distinct ;  and,  in  the  even* 
iogy  Ms  pdse  was  full  and  bounding. 

On  the  $!2d,  he  still  complained  of  pain  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  more  severe  on  coughin^^  or  on  pressure.  His 
pulse  was  100,  full  and  bounding.  Fifteen  drops  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  digitalis  were  ordered  to  be  taken  every  thrqc  hours. 
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2Sd,  He  had  passed  a  bad  night,  with  frequent  starting ;  his 
arm  gave  no  uneasiness,  but  he  still  complained  of  a  little  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  when  pressed  on.  Complained  much  of  nausea, 
but  unattended  by  vomiting.  Tongue* foul ;  he  had  five  defec- 
tions since  last  report ;  pulse  90,  fuU  and  bounding.  The  nud- 
die  ligature,  which  was  originally  the  upper  one,  came  away 
this  day ;  the  wound  did  not  look  well. 

On  the  £4th  he  complained  much  of  nausea,  as  well  as  of 
some  pain  of  his  chest  and  abdomen  on  coughing;  the  wound 
lookea  better ;  pulse  96,  and  softer.  There  was  no  motion  of 
the  bowels ;  he  had,  therefore,  in  the  evening,  3ij  of  the  com- 
pound powder  of  jalap. 

On  the  25ih  had  slept  little ;  there  was  more  pain  about  the 
chest,  attended  with  some  bloody  expectoration,  and  the  pain  of 
the  abdomen  was  still  felt  on  coughing.  There  was  constant 
nausea,  with  a  little  vomiting.  Had  two  copious  dejections ; 
pulse  96,  full  and  strong.  The  lower  ligature  came  away  this 
day,  and  the  wound  Icwked  well.  The  digitalis  was  omitted. 
Ten  ounces  of  blood  were  ordered  to  be  taken  from  the  arm, 
and  twenty  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  nde. 

26th,  Only  six  ounces  of  blood  had  been  abstracted  by  the 
lancet ;  there  was  less  pain  in  the  chest,  but  still  some  bloody 
expectoration ;  pulse  64,  and  slightly  intermitting ;  much  nau- 
sea. The  upper  ligature  came  away  this  day,  and  the  wound 
looked  well. 

On  the  STth,  the  pain  of  the  chest,  as  well  as  that  of  the  bel- 
ly, was  quite  gone, ;  pulse  68,  full,  and  without  intenmssicHi. 
The  bloody  expectoration  still  continued ;  bowels  open.  In  the 
evening  the  pulse  had  risen  to  90,  and  was  full  and  strong,  the 
fifteen  drops  of  digitalis  were  therefore  repeated  every  three 
hours. 

On  the  £8th,  he  complained  much  of  nausea,  but  there  was 
no  vomiting ;  pulse  60,  and  full ;  belly  open.  The  digitalis  was 
omitted.  In  the  evening  the  pulse  was  58,  and  intermitting. 
^  SOth,  From  this  time,  the  pun  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  en« 
tirely  disappeared.  The  pulse  continued  for  several  days  about 
60,  occasionally  intermitting,  when  it  rose  to  80.  The  wound 
assumed  a  healthy  granulaUng  appearance ;  the  bowels  a»tinued 
open,  and  the  appetite  improved.  He  was  much  inclined  to 
Sleep. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  he  said  <<  He  felt  as  well  as  ever  he 
did." 

On  the  22d,  the  wound  was  completely  cicatrized  ;  and,  on 
the  1st  of  June  he  was  dismissed  from  the  Hospital. 

Remarks. — This  case  is  most  instructive,  and  claims  the  re- 
gard  of  the  phjrsician  as  well  as  the  surgeon.     The  points  most 
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worthy  of  observation  seem  to  be  the  following':  Ist^  Brachial 
anetinsm,  or  that  species  of  the  disease  which  is  produced  by  a 
wound,  h^ing  the  most  proper  for  com|nres8ioo,  I  first  tried  ttiis 
method  of  cure.  The  pressure  was  made  upon  the  tumor  by 
means  of  a  cushion  ana  screw ;  and  applied  so  as  not  to  com* 
})re88  the  arm  in  its  whole  circle ;  but  the  pain  and  inflamma- 
tion which  it  excited  was  so  great,  as  to  oblige  me  to  remove 
the  pressure  at  the  end  <n  two  dajs.  vS^f,  The  time  at 
which  the  operation  was  performed  was  most  unfavourable,  as 
he  then  laboured  under  an  inflammatory  diatheris;  but  we 
were  compelled  to  operate,  in  consequence  of  the  integuments  co. 
vering  the  aneurism  having  become  very  thin,  of  the  scar  having 
assumed  a  pointed  form,  and  of  a  distinct  fluctuation  peroepti- 
ble  at  this  point.  Accordingly,  when  the  skin  was  divided,  it 
was  found  that  the  wound  in  the  fascia  had  not  healed,  but  was 
dosed  by  aooegulum;  and  this,  with  the  cuticle,  formed  the 
only  baniers  against  hemorrhage.  8ff,  The  tying  of  the  bra* 
chial  artery  above  the  tumour,  is  no  <loubt,  in  general,  the  pre- 
ferable operation,  because  this  aneurism  is  seldom  of  great  mag- 
nitude, and  the  wound  in  the  fascia  commonly  heals  along  with 
the  integuments,  forming  a  strong  reastance  to  the  increase  of 
the  tumor ;  but,  in  the  present  case,  the  wound  in  the  fascia  re- 
mained open,  leaving  nothing  to  restrain  the  blood  but  the  thin 
cuticle,  whidi  was  Uuieatening  to  give  way :  tying  the  artery, 
therefore,  above  the  tumor,  would  have  been  no  security  against 
hemorrhage.  4iM,  The  aneurism  was  the  consequence  of  vene- 
section, performed  for  the  cure  of  inflammation  in  the  chest. 
The  patient  was  a  strong  young  man,  and  the  inflammatory 
diatheas  was  very  marked.  All  the  arteries  of  his  body  throbbed 
violently,  and  the  beating  of  miiny  of  them  was  perceptible  even 
to  the  eye.  The  inflammation  was  with  difiiculty  subdued,  and 
thb  was  efiected,  not  so  much  by  the  direct  abstraction  of  blood, 
as  by  overpowering  the  vascular  action,  through  the  medium  of 
the  nerves,  by  bieans  of  digitalis.  In  inflammatory  aflections  of 
the  chest  and  abdomen,  blood  may  be  abstracted  till  the  patient 
fairly  sinks  under  the  use  of  the  lancet,  and  yet  the  mflamma- 
tion  not  be  subdued ;  narcotics  will  be  found,  therefore,  to  be 
powerful  auxiliaries  in  overcoming  vascular  action,  by  lessening 
the  nervous  influence.  5M,  The  secondary  hemorrhage  oc- 
curred the  fifth  day  after  the  operation,  and  evidently  was  not 
the  result  of  ulceration  of  the  artery,  but  was  produced  mecha- 
nicaUy,  by  the  impulse  of  the  blood  upon  the  ligature ;  and  most 
likely,  at  this  time,  would  have  followed  the  application  of  a  li- 

Sure  to  any  of  the  lar^r  arteries.     It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
t,  in  this  case,  all  the  ligatures  came  early  away. 
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Case  IJL'^Popliieal  Aneurism* 

Adiim  Todd,  a  cotton  weaver,  Aged  34, ,  vrm  adttiitted  imo 
the  Royal  Infinnary  on  the  6th  of  Apiil  1825.  In  the  Xtm^t 
part  of  the  ham  of  the  right  leg  there  vns  situated  a  hrge,  iftttti^ 
pulMting  tumor.  The  tumor  was  about  the  siee  of  a  gooselB 
<^,  «nd  had  a  thrilling  feel.  The  pulsations  corresponded  with 
Che  beat  of  the  radial  art^,  and  were  so  strong  as  to  move  die 
limb.  The  disease  was  aooompanted  with  considerabte'piiin,  exu 
lending  in  every  direction;  and  the  leg  especudiy,  %vhM  he 
worked,  swelled  to  a  great  siee,  pitting  on  pressure.  He  itad 
no  sense  of  numbness  in  the  toes,  and  bis  general  hekltb  was 
good.  The  tumor  first  commenced  about  two  yiears  'before^ 
without  any  apparent  cause,  except  that  he  had  l)een  standing 
much  for  two  or  three  days,  with  nis  limb  always  on  the  streieh. 
He  reported,- that)  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  tumor,  it  was 
enly  of  the  sixe  of  a  nut, — that  the  pulsations  were  mucli  atrdngi- 
er  m  it  than  at  the  time  he  came  into  the  hospital, — und  that  it 
^adually  became  larger,  the  beating  in  it  decreasing  in  propor- 
tion to  its  increase  in  m^. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  I  tied  the  femoral  artery  at  the  aattte 

{daoe^  and  in  theaame  manner,  as  in  Pfingle'b  ease^  After  the 
igature  was  tied,  a  small  vessel,  coming  off  tttsm  die  ibt«  patt 
cif  the  artery,  was  seen  to  ooze  out  blood ;  it  was  about  the 
^ae  of  a  surgeon^s  small  probe,  and  had  been  cut  in  openit^  Ae 
aheath.  Another  ligature  was  therefore  passed  round  thelelkM^ 
ral  artery )  half  an  inch  farther  down,  so  as  to  include  this  vessel 
betwixt  the  two  ligatures.  The  edges  of  the  wound  w^m  biiy)Ogbt 
together,  and  secured  by  means  of  adhesive  piaster  and  banda^ 
After  the  patient  was  pot  to  bed,  he  hud  a  shivering  fit;  bot&s 
of  warm  water  were  applied  to  the  feet,  the  aneuvismal  Kmb  was 
wiMpt  in  flannel,  and  a  draught  containing  85  drops  t>f  latlda. 
num  was  exhibited,  which  soon  restored  the  nattiral  wavtuth. 

At  eight  o^clock  in  the  evening  the  patient  was'fVee  ftotn  ))aitt. 
The  heat  of  the  sound  limb  was  98%  and  that  of  theanetirismttl 
limb  100° ;  pulse  80,  and  of  natural  strength. 

On  the  10th,  he  complmned  of  pain  in  the  wound,  fh>in  which 
there  had  been  a 'considerable  oomng  of  blood,  and  of  numbness 
in  the  afiected  limb ;  pulse  88,  and  of  good  strength ;  bekt  of 
the  sound  limb  90^,  that  of  the  aneurismal  limb  8^ ;  >no  puhia- 
tfoa  hi  the  tumor.  As  diere  hdd  been  no  motion  in  bis  bow^ 
from  the  time  of  the  operation,  three  cotocynth  pills  were  pra- 
scribed.  At  fight  o^clock  in  the  evening,  he  complained  much 
ef  headach  ;  pulse  100,  full  and  strong ;  tongue  fbul,  with 
much  nausea,  and  thirst ;  the  heat  of  the  sound  limb  00°,  md 
that  of  the  aneurismal  9T.  As  he  had  vomited  the  pills,  an 
enema  was  administered,  which  produced  a  copious  evacuation. 
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£i|;liteen  ounoes  of  Mood  were  taken  firom  his  am,  with  flame 
relief;  but,  as  the  headadi  ooatisKied,  and  the  puhe  becsme 
fuller  and  stronger,  ten  ounces  more  were  abstracted  attwi^hpe 
o^cIock  at  night,  and  a  colocynth  pill  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
everjr  three  hours  till  the  bowels  were  fredy  moved. 

On  the  11th  he  had  slept  -very  litde,  and  complauied  mueh 
of  headach,  with  nausea  and  vomiting ;  there  was  great  tender*, 
ness  in  the  thigh  above  the  wound,  and  in  the  groin,  with  mueh 
general  uneaaness.  This  morning  these  were  two  evacentions,  of 
a  dark  cdour,  tvom  the  bowels ;  tongue  deaner ;  pulse  84,  and 
weaker,  heat  of  the  sound  limb  94%  that  of  the  aneorismal  98** 
The  wound  was  dressed  this  day,  its  edges  had  not  adhered, 
and  there  was  a  little  discharge.  A  bride  puige  of  calomel  and 
jalap  was  pieacribed.  At  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  nausea, 
with  tendency  to  vomiting,  still  continued ;  pulse  was  100, 
full  and  strong,  and  there  was  no  evacuation  from  the  bowels. 
Sixteen  ounces  of  blood  were  ordered  to  be  taken  from  the 
arm,  and  a  cathartic  glyster  to  be  immediately  administered. 

On  the  12th  his  headach  was  much  diminished,  but  the 
nausea  and  vomiting  continued;  there  was  great  tenderness 
above  the  wound  on  pressure,  with  slight  redness  of  the  skin  ; 
but  no  redness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  thigli  or  leg,  and  no 
pulsation  in  the  tumor ;  puke  114,  and  strong ;  four  dejections 
of  a  dark  colour,  during  the  night ;  heat  of  tm  aneurismal  Kmb 
89",  thai  of  the  sound  94'' ;  wound  looked  well,  and  the  diseharge 
was  in  small  Quantity. 

On  the  IStn  the  irritability  of  his  stomach  was  so  great,  that 
it  rejected  every  thing  the  moment  he  swallowed  it ;  there  was 
still  a  little  tendemess  above  the  wound,  but  no  redness  of  the 
toriiaee;  pulse  96 ;  heat  of  the  aneorismal  Kmb  78°,  and  of  the 
saund  81'^ ;  there  was  a  copious  disehai^  fvom  the  wound,  the 
ewfkoe  ef  which  looked  well ;  he  was  ordered  the  saline  mix- 
ture in  a  state  of  effervescence. 

On  the  14th  he  had  passed  a  tolerable  night ;  his  headach 
was  flteost  gone,  there  was  still  tondemeas  above  the  wound, 
wftfa  mudi  diBcfattrge ;  and  the  nausea  bad  almost  disappeared. 
The  lumoT  in  the  bam  was  nearly  half  its  former  size,  and 
without  the  least  pulsation  ;  pulse  96,  and  soft 

i  the  i6th  the  nausea  was  entirely  sone ;  there  was  still 
teademesB  above  the  wound>  which  looked  well,  ahhougli 
Ae  dsMliarge  wasiudief  profuse ;  heat  of  both  limbs  the  same, 
poise  86)  bell^  open. 

Pram  this  time  he  rapidly  recovered,  the  tumor  in  the  'ham 
quic9k4y>  diminished  in  size.  On  die  Md  the  upper  ligature 
cane  away,  and  the  lower  one  on  the  27th. 

On  the  14th  of  May  the  wound  was  nearly  cicatrised ;  and  he 
Asdiarged  from  the  Hosimal  on  the  19th,  when  the  tumor 
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was  much  diminished  in  size,  and  without  pain  or  pulsation. 
At  this  time  no  pulsation  could  be  felt  in  the  anterior  and  po6~ 
terior  tibial  arteries* 

BemarJes.^'The  chief  circumstances  worthy  of  remark  in  this 
case,  are  the  duration  of  the  aneurism,  and  the  application  of 
the  two  ligatures.  The  aneurism  had  existed  for  two  years, 
and  in  such  a  case  there  is  danger  of  the  tumor  having  pro- 
duced  caries  of  the  bone,  and  irretrievable  injury  to  the  knee 
joint.-^Two  ligatures  should  always  be  applied,  when  the  sur- 
geon finds  that  he  has  inadvertently,  or  by  mismanagement,  in- 
sulated the  artery  to  any  extent ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  niea^ 
sure  is  also  called  for,  when  any  arterial  branch  is  divided  in 
opening  the  sheath,  and  when  it  is  distinctly  seen  girmg  out 
blood. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MIDWIFERY. 

Abt.  XVI. — Case  of  Laborious  Labour^  JbUowed  by  Ew^hy- 

sema  and  Lameness  of  the  Right  Sacral  Extremity.    By 

William  Campbell,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 

Surgeons,  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  &c.  Edinburgh.     In 

a  Letter  to  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, 

J.  HE  followmg  being  a  detail  of  one  of  those  cases  which  az« 
of  rare  occurrence  in  practice,  should  you  deem  it,  with  the  ac- 
oompanyinff  remarks,*  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Journal,  I  shall 
feel  obliged  by  your  inserting  them. 

On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  April  8. 1825, 1  was  requested  to 
afford  assistance  to  Mary  Marley,  a  stout  unmarried  woman, 
twenty*five  years  of  age,  said  to  be  in  labour  of  her  first  child,  and 
residbg  in  the  Castle  Wynd,  Grassmarket  My  assistant,  Mr 
James  Butter,  surgjeon,  visited  her,  and  found  that  her  uneasiness 
was  owin^  to  spurious  pains.  The  ensuing  evening,  however, 
between  nme  and  ten,  uterine  action  commenced ;  and  as  the  di- 
latation of  the  OS  tincse  was  extremely  tardy,  the  padent  was 
twice  bled  during  that  night  and  following  day,  both  detractions 
amounting  to  moat  ^xxx. — 6M,  At  noon,  I  saw  this  woman  for 
the  first  time;  found  the  os  uteri  fully  dilated;  the  head,  which 
seemed  large,  well  engaged  in  the  bnm  of  the  pelvis,  and  the 
bones  overbppiug  to  a  very  considerable  extent.    As  the  strength 
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ivas  |;ood,  the  advance  of  the  head  next  to  imperceptibley  and 
the  hni^gs  of  the  pelvis  expoeed  to  great  pressure,  the  patient 
was  again  bled  to  5XXX.  It  was  not  until  4  v.  m.  of  thk  day 
that  the  head  was  completely  lodged  in  the  pelvis.— 7%i«r«d^, 
1th.  f^  SO'.  A.  M.  a  large  stillborn  male  fetus  was  expelled  by 
the  natural  efforts ;  the  uterus  contracted  kindly,  ana  the  pla> 
centa  was  excluded  without  assistance,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
tracted sufferings  of  the  patient. 

Inunediately  after  delivery,  a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing 
supervened,  which  almost  threatened  suffocation;  but  every 
thing  was  soon  restored  to  a  fair  train,  and  we  took  our  leave. 
The  patient  was  visited  at  noon,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
face  and  neck  were  much  swelled,  and  that  this  swelling  had 
diffused  itself  over  the  trunk  of  the  body,  occasioning  con«der- 
able  alarm  to  the  attendants.  When  thie  hand  was  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  parts  most  tumefied,  and  even  to  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities  where  tumefaction  was  scarcely  apparent,  a  sen« 
satioD  of  crepitus  was  distinctly  felt.  The  cough  was  somewhat 
troublesome,  and  breathing  a  little  oppressed,  but  the  condition 
of  the  pulse  was  as  favouaable  as  could  be  expected  under  ex* 
isting  circumstances.  Q(  Ol.  ridn.  ^i.  statim,  et  haust.  seouen- 
tem  ad  ^ps,  tertia  quaque  hora,  pro  tusse  habeat :  ^  Mudl. 
Acacias  arabicae,  Syrupi  aceti,  utriusque  5ii. ;  Via  tart.  ant.  Sii.^ 
Aq.  pur.  ^iv.  M. — April  12.  Swelling,  crepitus,  and  cough,  had 
almost  ceased  ;  the  dyspnea  was  never  so  urgent  as  to  require 
any  active  treatment,— a  drcumstance  for  which  the  free  deple- 
turn  practised  during  parturition  will  account ;  and  the  patient 
continued  in  a  pro^^ressive  state  of  improvement. 

There  was  notbmg  remarkable  in  the  case  after  this  last  date, 
excq>t  the  lameness  of  the  extremity,— an  affection  on  which  I 
may  ofler  some  observations  at  a  future  period.    As  to  the  em- 
physema, I  am  not  certain  at  what  prease  moment  the  injury 
occurred  which  flave  rise  to  it ;  for  the  patient  not  only  exerted 
her  lungs  immoderately,  but  made  the  most  violent  efforts  to 
bear  down  throughout  die  whole  of  the  process ;  but  I  presume 
the  accident  must  have  happened  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
labour,  as  there  was  no  swelling  complained  of  when  we  took 
our  departure,  although  we  had  continued  in  attendance  for 
some  little  time  after  every  thing  was  concluded.     I  have  been 
the  more  parUcular  in  describing  the  nature  of  this  woman'^s  la- 
bour, since  it  furnishes  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  free  use  of  the  lancet,  and  shews  how  much 
suffering  a  patient  can  support,  with  impunity,  in  the  parturient 
state,  when  carefully  conducted.     The  case  was  diligently  watch- 
ed bjr  Mr  Butter  and  Mr  Edward  Hedley  alternately ;  I  was 
only  in  constant  attendance  for  the  last  four  hours.     Although 
well  persuaded  that  the  fetus,  from  its  long  retention,  would  oe 
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loot  fiEQm.pKflmHTtt;  yet  I  waa  ablifled  to  remain  a  mew  spcds- 
t9V»  for  ibe  pelvis  was  so  oompletay  ocxupied  I^  ibehcad,  that 
forceps  oould  not  be  applkd  without  trnwarrantaUe  exettmi. 
Tbe  lelus  must .  hare  weighed  at  least  eleveo  pounds.  The  era- 
Qiiim^  wbieb  is  now  ia  m j  posaosGioii,  is  incrcaiUy  distorted,  and 
enoeeds  tbe.  usual  measurameot  from  diin  to  yeitez,  by  ao  inch, 
and  from  one  panetal  pratuberaoce  to  tbe  qiposite,  by  tbree- 
fourths  of  an  inch. 

Of  emphysema  from  extomal  injuries  of  the  diest,  every  pe- 
riodical work  abounds  with  details  of  cases ;  but  of  Uiisa£K9ctKm 
supeffvening  to  parturition*  there  are  few.  examples  recorded. 
It  has  been  produced  by  very  opposite  causes;  jSfv^  violent  ae- 
tioii  ot  the  lungs,  and  general  restlessness,  from  the  patient  ma. 
king  an  intolerable  noise  during  parturition  ;  and,  secondly,  tbe 
individual  persi^ng  in  obstinate  nlence  while  in  labour. 

In  tbe  7to  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, a  case  is  related,  which,  similar  to  the  one  that  I  have  just  d^ 
seribed,  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  tbe  first  cause;  for,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  gentleman  who  details  it,  the  patient  ^^  made 
the  most  gigantic  exertions,  not  only  during  a  pmn,  but  after  tbe 
pain  bad  entirely  ^ne  off.^  A  case  is  stat^  in  the  1st  volume  of 
tlMK  London  Medical  Communications,  by  Dr  Simmonds,  where 
emphysema  was  occasioned  under  simUar  circumstances,  during 
a  severe  and  tedious  labour.  When  the  conduct  of  the  patient 
during  parturition  has  been  of  the  character  already  described, 
emphysema  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  a  laceration  at  the 
linmg.  membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  branchial  tubes^  or  its 
cells,  and  tlie  coinequent  escape  of  air  into  tbe  surrounding  portSk. 

A  case  occurring  from  the  second  cause,  is  related  in  me  SUi 
volume  of  the  London  Medical  Facts  and  Observations.  When 
the  fetus  waa  expelled,  the  mother  exclaimed  tbat  she  should  be 
suffocated.  It  was  afterwaids  ascertained,  that  tliis-  patient 
**  buried  her  &oe,  during  every  pain,  in  tbe  woollen  coat  •  of  a 
woman  who  sat  on  the  side  of  toe  bed.*"  Many  females,  instead 
of  calling  out  vdiem^tly,  continue  obstinately  tacit  during  la- 
bour, as  m  this  last  case,  from  a  deshre  to  be  thought  to  have 
conducted  themselves.as  good  patients.  While  the  uterus  con* 
tracts,,  the  abdominal  muscles  are  called  into  action  by  consent, 
by  which  the  ribs  are  drawn  down  as  in  expiration,  and-  tbe 
lungs  compressed.  The  oamponssion  of  these  organs,  while  in 
n  state  of  disten^n,  may  cause  a  rupture  of  the  air*oeUsy  and 
consequent  diffusion,  of  thdr  contents  into  tbe  surrounding  cel- 
lular membcane,  which,  by  obstructing  thdir  natural  expaate, 
produces  dyspnea. 

By  Hippocretfis,  the  term  emphysema  was  intended  to  apply 
to  a  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  pcofaably  what  is  now  termed 
tympanites.    Little  was  known  of  emphysema  proper,  for  a  long 
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pmmi  ;  and  it  was  ac^deot  wbieb  ai  lad  led  to  ila  ^^mtnery. 
Accordiogly,  Uiolan  rdatea  tbo  cate  of  a  peraoo  for  whom  /mm* 
c€nUm  ikoraei^  was  reaorted  to,  upo«  the  auppoaitioQ  of  his 
being  affected  with  hydrothprax ;  but  when  the  opevation  was 
performedt  be  waa  not  a  little  suqmed  to  find^ioitMidof  w«lar» 
a  quantity  of  air  rush  out  of  the  wound.  Combaluaier  adnoila 
that  tba  same  thing  happened  lo  himself.  Neither  of  these 
men^  however,  seemed  to  benefit  much  by  their  disooreiy  or 
misrakff ;  for  it  was  leH  for  Monro  Seamaug,  in  1760,  to  re- 
commend parmccnieni  as  a  mode  of  relief  for  iirgeni  cases  of 
emphysema.  Puerperal  emphysema^  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  has  always  appcGUPed  a  mild  affection,  and  all  the 
symptoms  bavQ  ceased  wiuiin  a  week>  simply  by  the  use  of  ve« 
neaection  and  purgatives. 

e,  lSoB«»  8v  Dfttiv  STM«r,7 
10. 18«4,       5 
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AjKTUPHY  VoHPsapuiiB,  SuigeoD  and  Acooucbeur  at  Dah« 

len.    Communicated,  with  Additional  Remarks,  by  Dr  £bbk« 

MARCH  of  DtMsddorf.     From  a  Prussian  Journal. 

vyASES  but  too  frequently  occur,  where  the  Cesarian  section, 
though  perfbraied  by  skilful  and  experienced  accoucheurs,  and 
netwiihstandKi^  the  various  methods  of  treatment  adopted,  proves 
fatid  to  the  mother,  and  sometimes  to  both  mother  and  child. 
This  is  8o  well  known,  that  it  must  be  gratifying  to  the  physdan, 
acoauohetir,  and  every  friend  of  the  human  race,  to  be  mformed 
of  a  case  where  this  operation  was  performed  with  facility,  and 
mother  and  child  saved,  without  any  accident  supervenmg,  or 
inlemal  remedies  having  been  employed. 

l^M  oase^  as  related  by  Air  Vonderfuhr,  is  as  follows.  ' 

^  On  the  S8th  April  18%,  I  was  called,  at  6  o'clock  a.  u.  to 
the  paridi  of  of  Dahten,  %\  leagues  distant,  to  give  assistance  to 
a  woman  is  her  first  efaiklbed,  who  bad  been  three  days  in  labour. 
Ob  my  arrivid  at  the  house  at  J  past  9  o^clock,  I  found  an  un- 
married woman,  about  81  years  of  age,  feeble  and  emaciated,  on- 
ly S  fteC  8  inches  hieb,  standing  at  the  fire,  supported  by  her 
rather,  in  whom  all  tne  appearances  of  formerly  having  laboured 
under  rachitic  affections  were  observed  in  a  high  degree.  The 
vndwife  informed  me  that  the  labonr  pains  had  commenced  three 
d^  MOy  and  that  the  waters  were  discharged  the  day  before.  I 
learned  from  the  patient  herself,  that,  during  the  whole  period 
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of  pregnancy,  she  had  enjoyed  tolerable  health »  with  the  excep- 
tion of  being  constantly  annoyed  with  fluor  albus. 

^^  The  malforaiation  of  the  pelvis  was  apnarent  at  first  sight ; 
the  left  side  projected  considerably,  while  the  right  was  depres- 
sed ;  we  immediately  concluded  that  there  was  great  irregularity 
of  the  pelvis. 

^^  I  endeavoured,  by  a  careful  examination,  to  ascertain  ex* 
actly  the  state  of  the  pelvis,  its  outlet,  and  situation  of  the  child. 
The  pubes  appeared  to  be  strongly  pressed  inwards,  and  the  con- 
jugate  diameter  measured  with  my  fingers  was  not  quite  d  inches. 
I  could  with  difficulty  introduce  two  of  my  fingers ;  it  was  rendtf- 
ed,  however,  more  difficult,  by  the  head  being  so  closely  impacted. 
The  OS  tincse  was  completely  open,  the  waters  discharged,  and 
an  oblong  swelling,  ansine  from  the  external  coverings  of  the 
head,  protruded.  From  the  swelling  of  the  integuments  of  the 
head  the  fontanels  were  not  very  evident  The  labour  pains 
were  very  severe,  and  in  rapid  sucoesmon,  not  permitting,  in  any 
position,  the  least  repose.  I  was  perfectly  convinced  of  the  child 
oeing  alive,  by  its  evident  motion,  and  likewise  b^  the  appear- 
ance of  the  patient  herself,  who  felt  from  time  to  ume  the  move- 
ments of  the  infant.  From  the  first,  it  was  suffidently  evident 
that  a  living  child  could  not  be  bom,  and  that  the  operation 
of  embryotomy  would  be  extremely  cruel,  and  dan^rous  to  the 
mother.  In  this  case,  then,  the  Cesarian  operation  was  the 
only  means  indicated  for  the  preservation  of  ooth  mother  and 
chiuL 

^'  The  Cesarian  operation  being  of  itself  extremely  dangerous, 
the  prognosis  in  this  enfeebled  person  became  particularly  so.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost.  I  made  her  and  her  father  acquainted  with 
her  unfortunate  situation,  and  proposed  the  operation. 

^'  The  patient  was,  without  much  difficulty,  prevailed  on  to 
submit  to  the  operation,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  unsupport* 
able  sufferings. 

"  The  state  of  the  case  was  immediately  made  known  to  Dr 
Kopstadt  in  Reidt,  the  physician  nearest  at  hand,  and  we  requests 
ed  nis  speedy  attendance.  He  proposed  the  further  assistance 
of  Mr  Buckbng,  Surgeon  at  Danlen. 

^^  We  all  met  about  2  oVlock,  and  having  emptied  the  bladder 
and  rectum,  and  prepared  every  thing  necessary  alpng  with  the 
bandages  for  the  operation,  we  proceeded  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 

*^  A  sack  of  straw  was  put  on  a  common  table,  on  which  the 
patient  was  laid  nearly  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  linea  alba 
was  selected  for  the  line  of  incision,  and  while  Dr  Kopstadt 
supported  the  abdomen  on  each  side,  I  cut  through  the  internal 
integuments,  about  |th  of  an  inch  below  the  umbilicus,  and 
continued  the  incision  to  an  inch  above  the  pubes;  I   then 
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made  a  small  inciaon  into  the  muscular  parietes  and   perito- 
neum at  the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  into  which  I  intro. 
duoed   the  index   finger  of  the   left'  hand  as  a  conductor, 
and  by  means  of  a  blunt  pointed  bistoury,  enlarged  the  wound 
of  the  peritoneum  to  the  size  of  the  external  tuning.     I  had 
proceeded  half  way  with   the  incision,  when  about  half  an 
ounce  of  clear  water  ran  from  the  abdomen,  which  Dr  Kopstadt 
was  afraid  bad  proceeded  from  a  wound  of  the  urinary  bladder : 
his  fears  were,  however,  groundless.     The  incision  through  the 
integuments  of  the  abdomen  was  about  six  inches.    The  uterus, 
of  a  purplish  colour,  now  became  apparent  through  it     Into 
this  I  also  madQ  a  small  incision,  near  to  the  lower  margin  of 
the  external ;  again  inserted  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and 
enlarged  the  wound  cf  the  uterus  upwards,  about  five  inches. 
We  found,  as  above  related,  the  waters  evacuated,  and  the  back 
and  buttocks  of  the  child  immediately  presented.     The  incidon 
through  the  uterus  did  not  affect  the  situation  of  the  placenta, 
and  no  hemorrhage  ensued.    I  seized  hold  of  the  child  by  both 
haunches  with  some  difficulty,  and  drew  it  gently  from  its  re- 
ceptacle. The  placenta,  which  was  found  in  the  fundus  of  the  ute* 
rus,  was  removed,  and,  along  with  the  living  child,  given  to  the 
midwife. 

*^  It  was  a  male,  being  mature,  and  of  medium  size  and  vigour. 
On  the  removal  of  its  contents,  the  uterus  immediately  contracted, 
gentle  pressure  on  each  side  promoted  the  discharge  of  a  small 
quantity  of  fluid  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and,  by 
Iceeping  the  edges  of  the  incision  together,  protrusion  of  the  in- 
testines was  prevented.  The  patient  was  very  peaceable,  not 
even  utterinff  a  syllable  during  the  whole  operation.  We  now 
proceeded  without  delay  to  apply  the  bandage,  and  the  edffes  of 
the  wound  were  brought  together  by  Mr  Buckling,  with  the 
bloody  suture.  Long  stripes  of  adhesive  strap  were  applied  be- 
tween  the  stitches,  and  the  whole  incision  was  covered  with  dry 
charpee  and  compresses,  kept  in  situ  by  a  bandage  endrcling  the 
abdomen ;  and  the  patient,  contrary  to  expectation,  was  convey- 
ed in  excellent  spirits  to  bed.  .       ^ 

"  As  I  lived  at  such  a  disunce  from  her,  Mr  Buckling  was  so 
kind  as  to  take  care  daily  of  the  bandages,  and,  on  the  5th  day 
'  after  the  operation,  I  called  on  her  again,  and  found  her  uncom- 
monly well ;  free  from  fever,  lochia  discharging  from  the  va- 
gina, and  the  secretion  of  milk  begun  in  the  breasts,  so  that  she 
could  give  suck.  On  the  eighth  day,  the  inciaon,  excepting  a 
very  small  portion,  was  perfectly  unitedi'thcj ligatures  removed, 
and  the  further  cicatrizadon  of  the  wound,  with  a  simple  band- 

age,^  left  to  nature.  ^  ••       i    ^ 

"  I  visited  her  at  least  oncfj  a  week,  and  found  every  thing  do- 

ing  well.     On  my  visit  on  the  8th  of  July,  she  was  then  enga- 
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ged  iivher  usual  domestic  ooeupatioBS  peffeclly  Fecovereii.  At  m 
smaU  psri  cn-Iy  of  the  vound,  there  iqppeaied  a  triflipg  luxuri* 
ant  excrescence,  which  waa  speedily  removed  by  an  escfaaroticyjso 
that  slie  was  perfectly  well  on  the  S4th  of  July*  She  brought 
up  the  infant^  her  breasts  were  filled  with  nilk,  and  the  child 
quite  healthy* 

**  At  first  she  was  ordered  a»  antiphlpg;istic  diet,  but  aflterwarda 
beef  tea  and  wme.  Internal  reneaies  being  unnecessary,  were 
of  course  not  employed.^ 
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What  Dr  iTopstadt  and  Mr  Buckling  says  regarding  this  case, 
screes  essentially  with  the  foregoing  report.  After  a  careful 
examination,  they  were  both  convinced  or  the  absolute  necessity 
of  performing  the  operation,  for  the  possible  preservation  of  botn 
mother  and  child.  The  midwife  perceiving,  even  at  thecommence- 
ment  of  labour,  the  malfcxmation  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  effecting  deliveiy  in  the  natural  way,  insisted  on  send* 
mg  for  an  accoucheur.  Dr  ITopstadt,  moreover,  describes  the 
person  operated  on  as  perfectly  crippled  from  her  youth,  owing 
to  disease  of  the  bones,  and  from  tne  imperfect  evolution  of  the 
bones  of  the  thorax,  habitually  subject  to  asthma.  He  £Eurther  ob- 
serves,  she  neither  felt  sick  nor  faintish  during  the  operation,  al- 
though* before  she  had  repeatedly  fainted  from  the  severity  of 
the  pun.  Both  during  and  after  the  operation,  while  she  expres- 
sed ner  grateful  thanks  for  the  assistance  given  her,  and  joy  for 
the  birth  of  a  living  and  sound  boy,  she  assured  us  she  did  not 
suffer  so  much  pain  during  the  operation  as  the  labour  pains  oc- 
caponed. 

The  reason  of  the  fortunate  result  which  occurred  to  both 
mother  and  offspring  in  this  case,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  total 
absence  of  all  dubious  and  dangeious  symptoms,  which,  after 
the  operation,  more  or  less  frequently  arise,  even  when  perform- 
ed with  the  utmost  skilL  In  the  present  instance,  the  tranquil- 
lity of  mind,  and  resolute  conduct  of  the  patient,  together  with 
the  decision  of  the  accoucheur  and  assistants,  greatly  contribu- 
ted that  after  the  operation  no  doubtful  symptom  should  occur* 
As  s(X)n  as  it  was  accurately  ascertained  I)y  careful  examination, 
that  no  other  means  of  assistance  could  avail,  and  that  the  Cesa- 
rian  section  was  the  only  mode  of  delivery,  the  operation  was 
proceeded  in  immediately,  without  losing  time  in  fruitless  at- 
tempts; whereby  the  great  advantage  was  giuned,  that  the  patient 
was  not  discouraged,  she  had  more  strength,  and  ndther  die  ex- 
ternal or  internal  parts  of  generation  were  irritated  or  inflamed 
by  manual  or  instrumental  trials.  In  short,  from  these  drcum- 
stanccs  she  was  much  better  fitted  to  undergo  an  important 
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operatbn,  than  after  procrastiiiataoD  and  useUsM  tomeafeB.  Ami 
to  this  tarfy  performaooe  of  the  operation  it  ia  probable  that 
the  pKservation  of  the  chiid^s  life  was  indebted. 


IV.  ANATOMY  (mobbid). 


Akt.  XVIII.— CAif  cfMa^fbrfMHon  if  ike  Urmmry  mid  Ge- 
nUal  Organs  of  a  Male  Child.  By  Ebxnszxb  Gaibdheb, 
M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physirians,  Phyadan 
to  the  Royal  Public  Dispensary,  Edinburgh,  &c« 

XXLTHOUGH  the  malfbrmation,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing observations,  has  been  examined  and  described  in  indi- 
▼idwu  cases  by  Dr  Baillie  *,  Sir  A.  Cooper  ^,  and  some  other 
anatomists  of  eminence,  and  Iws  also  been  treated  of  in  an  elabo- 
rate  essay  by  Dr  Duncan  ^n.  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Edifr. 
burgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  it  is  sdU  so  rare  as  de- 
servedly to  attract  attention  whenever  it  occurs.  For  we  find, 
indeed,  that  the  industrious  and  accurate  Morgagai  makes  no 
mention  of  such  a  deviation  from  the  usual  structure;  and  the 
erudite  and  ingenious  Haller,  in  his  Elementa  PhysioIogiaB }, 
alludes  to  this  peculiarity  in  a  general  way  only,  as  derivednom 
the  observations  of  others ;  and  when  it  is  remarked,  that  even 
Bullie,  with  all  the  materials  and  observations  of  the  Hunters 
before  him,  acknowledged  himself  as  under  no  small  obligations 
to  a  friend,  who  furnished  him  with  the  dead  subject,  and  op- 
portunity of  examinbg  such  a  formataon,~itmay  henoe  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  cases  which  have  oome  under  the  observation  of 
medicid  men,  both  in  the  bvii^  and  dead  state,  have  not  been 
numeious.  Nor  am  I  now  aware  that  any  other  nreparations 
than  those  of  Dr  Bmllie  and  Sir  A.  Cooper  are  to  be  met  with 
in  our  museums. 

It  has  been  said,  it  is  true,  that  such  cases  have  frequently 
occurred  in  individual  ii«vu:tice ;  but  it  must  be  remarked,  that, 
in  this  country,  no  public  notice  or  record  of  these  occurrences 
was  made  until  after  the  appearance  of  Ussem^s  case,  drawn 

*  TnnswtloDS  of  a  Society  fiir  the  improvement  of  Medical  and  Soigical 
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up  by  Professor  Bonn  of  Amsterdam,  and  those  by  Biullie  and 
Cooper,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr  Mowat  of  Langholm'a 
case,  recorded  in  the  Medical  Essavs  and  Observations^  voL  uiy 
and  that  of  Mr  Innes  of  Edinburgh,  Med.  Com.  vol.  ii. 

I  sluU  therefore  endeavour  to  describe  minutely  the  history 
of  the  case,  and  tlie  appearances  of  the  parts,,  with  the  condu 
tion  of  the  child,  as  they  appeared  when  I  saw  him  at  firrt, 
and  progressively  until  his  death,  which  took  place  when  he 
was  about  four  months  old :  I  shall  also  note  the  dissection,, 
particularly  of  the  internal  parts.  The  accompanying  sketch 
(Plate  III.)  was  taken  at  the  age  of  fiv«  weeks,  when  the  parta 
began  to  assume  a  healthy  action.- 

On  the  30th  of  April  1824,  I  was  called  on  by  one  of  my  as- 
sistants to  visit  Norman  C,  two  weeks  old.  He,  wiili  his  mo- 
ther, had  been  attended  by  a  midwife.  The  narents  seemed 
rather  disposed  to  conceal  the  peculiarity  and  state  of  the 
infant  in  consequence  of  the  unseemly,  and,  as  they  supposed, 
monstrous  appearance  of  the  parts  that  presented,  though 
these  were  also  in-  a  state  of  disease,  than  to  look  for  assistance 
whereby  their  child's  life  might  be  preserved,  and  his  unfortu- 
nate situation  alleviated. 

This  child^  notwithstanding  the  deviation  from  the  usual 
structuve  of  important  organs,  and  their  local  disease,  in  conse- 
quence of  inattention,  seemed  at  first,  when  I  saw  him,  to  be  in 
such  a  condition  generally  as  to  promise,  with  due  care,  future 
life  and  tolerable  health.  In  the  hypogastric  region,  immediately 
below  an  indistinct  cicatrix,  which  was  said  by  the  mother  and 
midwife  to  have  been  that  of  the  navel-strine,  wad  the  point  where 
the  symphysis  pubis  is  usually  met  with,  there  was  a  tumour^r^ 
a  firm  resisting  mass, — ^bulging  out  considerably  from  the  sur*^ 
face  of  the  belw,—- somewhat  oval,  and  more  than  an  inch  in  its 
greater  axis,  which  lay.  in  the  transverse  direction  of  the  abdo- 
men. This  tumour,  in  appearance  and  nature  peculiar,  and 
very  sensible,  was  of  a  deepened  colour,  and  in  a  state  of  consi- 
derable inflammation ;.  its  surface  was  at  first  covered  almost  en- 
tirely with  a  bright-yellow  layer  of  thick  mucus,  or  coagulated 
£us ;  and  as  the  parts  were  carefully  attended  to,  this  purulent 
lyer  was  observed  to  decline  gradually,  and  there  waa  formed 
a  florid,  deUcate  skin  or  sut&oe,  not  very  smooth.  This  process 
commenced  at  Uie  edges,  and  proceeded  slowly  over  the  whole 
tumour,  wUch  seemed  also  to  be  afibcted  by  the  state  of  the 
child's  general  health,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  parts  which  at 
first  appeared  to  be  more  painful,  or  peculiarly  irritable,  than 
they  were  afterwards.     At  each  of  the  exterior  and  inferior  an- 

fles  of  the  tumour,  tliere  was  a  small,  at  first  indistinct,  point  or 
ole,  through  which  the  urine  generally  trickled,  and  sometimes 
was  emitted  in  jets  to  some  distan(:e ;  these  were  immediately 
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ozcited  bjr  preaiiittor  ticUinff  the  tiunour,  on  taking  up  and  un- 
covering^ diild.    TIhm  Sie  parts  were  «NiftantLy  kept  wet 
with  «nne,  wkidi  inflamed  and  -excoriated  them ;  but  we  could 
never  discover  any  alteration  in  the  form,  ne,  or  appearance  of 
tke  parts,  on  the  evacuation  of  several  drachms  of  uiine,  which 
at  4imeB  took  place.    Granulations,  assuming  the  fiorm  of  papills?, 
WBie  obsenred  soon  to  miout  up  from  these  almost  impereeptible 
holes,  to  the  siaeof  small  peas,  out  more  oonioal  and  less  regular 
informs  and  it  was  remarked,  that  these  papilla?,  more  than 
ooce  afterwards,  sloughed  off,  but  they  were  again  renewed  by 
degrees  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  one  wtis  seldom  or  ne* 
ver  of  the  same  elevation  and  form  as  the  other.    At  the  lower 
pcunt  of  the  tumour,  there  was  a  smooth  and  very  small  surface, 
out  of  a  groove,  or  gutter  like  form, — a  minute  portion  of  the 
urethra,— appearing  as  if  this  tube  had  been  slit  open,  and  its 
superior  section  raised  up  and  applied  like  a  skin,  or  .covered 
membrane,  but  closely  incorporated  ^th  the  tumour. 

A  little  below,  an  imperfect  penis  jutted  out,  which  seemed 
merely  to  be  the  inferior  section  of  the  glans  penis,  with  little  or 
no  corpora  cavernosa,  presenting  a  flattened  bifurcated  promi- 
oenoe,  but  of  the  usual  smooth  4md  bright  red  appearance,  with 
the  inferior  section  of  the  urethra  exposed  superiorly  in  its  cen- 
tre, and  extending  upwards  to  a  point  or  small  hole,— the  poste- 
rior end  or  root  of  the  divided  urethra,  and  situated  in  a  sulcus 
which  was  formed  between  the  root  of  the  penis  and  the  tumour. 
The  probe  was  onoe  or  twice  put  into  this  point  or  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  sulcus,  for  the  purpose  of  sounding,  but  without 
any  satisfaction,  and  the  child  seemed  to  sufier  m>m  the  irrita- 
tion which  this  may  have  occasioned ;  but  it  must  be  remarked, 
thai  he  seldom  remained  quiet  while  the  ,part8  were  under  any 
examination*  At  the  point  of  the  glans-penis  was  Ihe  &Benum, 
attaching  a  somewhat  loose  projection  of  skin,  an  imperfect  pre- 
puce. Under  the  penis  was  a  full  sized  scrotum,  in  which  was 
one  testicle,  the  left;  the  other,  we  presumed,  had  not  descend- 
ed.   The  perinaeum  and  anus  exhibited  the  usual  appearances. 

By  taking  up  the  urine  in  sponges  duly  adapted,  and  a  strict 
attention  to  cl^Uness,  also  by  applying  ^cooling  and  astringent 
lotions,  the  parts  soon  acquired  a  healthy  action  and  appearance ; 
and  the  excitement  dT  the  system  was  soothed  by  the  steady  use 
of  aperients,  so  that  the  general  health  of  the  mfant  was  mani- 
festly improved  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  The  confidence 
of  the  parents  in  the  means  recommended  was  thus.obtained; 
future  hopes  w^e  also  inspired.  After  the  lapse  of  about 
two  months,  the  mucous  or  purulent  layer  had  completely  dia- 
appeared  from  the  surface  of  the  tumour ;  and  it  presented 
throughout  a  healthy  a^)ec;t,  being  of  a  bright-red  appearance 
and  somewhat  corrugated.     The  child  continued  to  do  well  un- 
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til  the  4th  of  August,  ivheD,  as  the  parents  stated,  he  was  sud- 
denly taken  ill  towards  the  evening,  and  died  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  before  they  were  aware  of  the  danger  of  his 
condilaoa,  or  could  obtain  assistance;  for  the^  rather  pcesumed 
that  he  had  only  suffered  from  some  little  accidental  pressure  €» 
hurt,  which  the  malformed  parts  mig^t  have  sustained.  Dissec- 
ticm,  however,  shewed  that  this  was  not  the  case,  but  that  he  had 
died  from  inflammation  of  the  ileum  and  mesent^. 
^  In  the  dissecdon  of  the  abdomen,  we  made  two  oblique  ind- 
sions,  from  a  point,  about  an  inch  below  the  scrobiculus  cordis, 
towards  each  os  ilium,  and  downwards  and  inwards  to  the  pm* 
neum,  so  that  all  the  malformed  parts  might  be  included ;  but 
it  was  only  after  much  entrea^,  thiEit  we  were  allowed  to  separate 
and  carry  them  off  for  more  deliberate  and  minute  examinations. 
In  these  I  afterwards  availed  myself  of  the  aid  dT  my  friends  Dr 
Aitkin  and  Mr  LizauB,  the  foimer  of  whom  was  so  obliging  9A 
to  undertake  the  dissections  of  the  internal  parts  particularly. 

We  found,  as  has  been  observed  by  Bailiie  ana  Cooper,  a  se- 
paration of  the  recti  muscles,  and  a  considerable  deficiency  of 
ixxie  at  the  symphysis  pubis ;  the  space  of  the  former  was  filled 
up  by  tendon ;  and  fat,  with  cellular  membrane,  occupied  the  va- 
cancy of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  formed  considerable  cushions 
HI  l^oth  inguinal  regions.  Internally,  the  tumour  fcMined  a  hol- 
low or  cup,  was  lined  by  the  peritoneum,  and  contained  a  por- 
tion of  the  small  intestines,  so  that  the  tumour  may  be  strictly 
said  to  be  hernial.  It  seemed  as  if  it  were  a  posterior  segment  of 
the  urinary  bladder,  protruded  and  considerably  thickened,  the 
anterior  part  being  wanting  * ;  that  it  was  not  a  collapse  of  the  en- 
tire bladder,  which  some  might  imagine,  was  ascertained  by  our 
dissecting  in  part  the  cavity  of  the  tumour.  The  ureters,  two 
from  the  right  and  one  firom  the  left  kidney,  extended  diown- 
wards  as  usual,  and,  percing  the  tumour,  formed  the  two  papillae 
externally ;  for  the  double  ureter  of  the  right  opened  into  one 
orifice  in  the  tumour.  The  right  tesdde  was  found  at  the  groin 
imbedded  in  fat. 

The  vasa  deferentia  were  traced  from  the  testicles ;  first  ascend- 
ing somewhat,  and  then  cree{nng  down  upon  the  lower  part  of 
the  hollow  of  die  tumour,  where  they  were  seen  to  meet,  and  run 
into  the  pcnnt  below  the  tumour,  which  has  been  described  as 
the  root  of  the  imperfect  urethra.  Having  ascertained  the  des- 
tination of  these  tubes,  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  proceed 
further  m  the  dissection ;  for  it  may  be  inferred,  from  the 
adult  cases  of  a  nmiiar  formation  already  recorded,  that  these 
tubes  would,  at  manhood,  discharge  theur  seminal  contents  by 
this  point,  or  hole ;  but  haie  the  ducts  and  the  whole  apparatus 

*  See  BalDit't 
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flo  ninuie  as  to  elude  any  exannnitioii,  hj  cHaseetion,  that 
<xNiid  be  aatisfkctoryi  bcwdca  the  nak  af  duatroying^'  the  prepam- 
tion ;  though  it  may  be  ii^reCted  that  unavcadmle  dmya  de- 
prived us  m  the  opportunity  of  injecting  the  preparation,  by 
which  the  moie  minute  Tessm  and  ducts- might  nave  been  exhw 
in  ted. 

Although  no  Yery  importaBt  physido^ical  resolts  may  posai- 
biy  be  deduced  from  this  or  those  shnilar  cases  abeaay  pub- 
lished, and  howerer  imperfect  and  nnSeemly  the  urinary  organs 
her^  delineated  may  appear  to  be,  we  i^  least  find,  that  tiuB  ap- 
parently  vicarious  apparatus  can,  with  proper  care  and  atten- 
tion, perform  the  oniee  of  another  muck  more  complex,  yet  an 
•essentially  necessary,  ftmction  of  life.  In  short,  the  urinai^ 
bladder  m  mankinci  maj,  in  truth,  be  sud  to  be  only  an  or- 
gan of  convenience,  while  the  satne  irivantage  19  also  taken  of 
the  uredira;  but  this  tabe,  wi^  the  pems,  seems  rather  more 
properly,  and  primarily,  to  belong  to  the  generative  apparatus, 
£a  being  destined  to  render  the  fumbanent  of  their  functions  more 
«^tain,  though  probably  not  absdiutely  so.  For  if  we  find,  as  it 
has  proved  to  be  in  this  case,  that  the  urine,  after  ha^n^  been  ac 
•cumulated  in  some  quantity  ii4thin  the  pelvis  of  the  kioneyvand 
ureters,  was  made,  by  dtllistion  and  pressure,  to  flow  by  Rjet^ 
might  not  the  sefminal  fluid,  under  sexud  excitement,  have  been 
likewise  in  due  time  so  dischaiged,  even  fnxn  thk  deficient  or- 
ganization, as  to  reach  the  uterus  P 

EsphnaOon  of  Ike  Pbde^ 

{  WIAokwM  Engraved  frmn  ike  Sketch  thai  wom  made  of  ^  Chiid  whm  rgelimn§ 

baOMordt  at  Alt  MoOer^i  breaei)* 

A,  Indistinct  cicatriz,  said  to  be  the  naveL 
BB,  Two  papiUie,  the  orifices  of  the  ureters. 
G,  The  root  flftheiiqwrfecturstfan* 
D,  Th«  ^ans  peoiSi 
£,  The  scrotum. 
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A&T.  XIX«-^.Sbmf  General  Remarks  <m  0ie  Eges  qfdijbrera 
Jnimab.  By  Johk  Barclay,  M.  D,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyacians  and  of  the  Boyai 
Society  of  Edinburgbi  &c. 

M.  ANY  inrimals  have  no  organs  of  viswn ;  but  there  are  more 
whtdi  have  at  least  two.  These  organs  are  called  eyes,  and  m 
the  human  vpeam  are  imbedded  in  osseous  sockets^  which  axe 
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tamed  orbits.  The  orixiUi  m  nuoi,  ave  ntuate  in  tbe  fiireliead, 
on  each  side  of  the  nose,  woA  at  a  distance  so  saudl,  that  both 
eyes  may  sometiines  be  directed  to  the  same  object,  if  ^aoed 
before  uiem  in  a  soaoe  intenaediate,  and  not  too  near.  As 
tbe  forms  of  the  head,  howeva-,  the  forms  of  tbe  neck,  tronk, 
and  extremities,  are  different  in  different  genera  of  animals,  mth 
motions  at  the  same  time  suited  to  their  instincts,  habits  and  cir- 
cumstances, we  should  not  be  surfnrised  to  see  organs  <X  vioon 
^^uryinff  in  form,  position,  magnitude,  and  number,  to  aocom- 
pbsh  aU  the  variety  of  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended* 

If  two  eyes,  thierefore^  with  varieties  of  motion  and  other 
advantages,  be  perfectly  suffident  for  the  human  individual  in 
ordmary  situations,  even  several  thousands  may  not  be  more 
than  necessary  in  those  animals  where  tbe  eyes  axe  fixed,  and 
where  the  portions  cannot  so  readily  admit  of  a  change.  To 
lUustrate  my  meaning  still  farther,  let  us  take  the  human  eye  as 
the  standard,  and  compare  it  with  the  eyes  of  quadrupeds,  IrinJs, 
itisects,  and  some  other  animals^  and  try  to  ascertam  in  what 
cases,  and  for  what  purposes,  they  differ  m  form,  position  and 
juunber,  and  also  in  relation  to  structure  and  capacity  for  motion. 

^^A^  ^"*  place,  the  human  eye  is  almost  completely  sur- 

sounded  with  the  bones  that  compose  the  orbit,  excepting  near 

the  pujMl,  where  the  light  is  admitted.    Within  the  orbit  are 

aeven  muscles  ;v  one  for  the  motions  of  the  upper  eyelid,  to  open 

It  when  required ;  and  one  externally  spread  over  the  eydids, 

to  shut  them  instinctively  when  we  fall  asleep.    Six  muscles, 

inserted  m  the  eye-hall,  are  entirely  within  the  orbit;  four  rf 

tlwse  have  their  x)rigin  in  tbe  bottom  of  the  orbit,  around  the 

sides  of  thejbramm  opticumj  and  are  called  straight  muscles ; 

the  remaming  two  are  termed  Oblique,  distinguished  by  the 

epthete  Superior  and  Inferior.     The  Superior  oblique  rises, 

wiOi  the  four  preceding,  at  the  side  of  the  foramen  xmticum, 

and^runmng  forward,  passes  through  a  pulley,  then  across  the 

eyeball,  towards  the  temporal  side  of  the  eyeball,  to  be  inserted 

into  the  sclerotic  coat,  npt  far  fixmi  the  cornea.    The  Inferior 

pbhGue  commences  at  the  forepart  of  tbe  orbit,  runs  at  first  to- 

wards  the  temporal  side  also,  and,  bending  a  Uttle  to  tbe  nasal 

ade,  IS  mserted  opposite  to  the  supericv  oWique,  to  roll  the  eye 

manoppoate  direction.  Fourof  the  six  muscles  arisingfrom  the 

f^     I  ^^J^"?^  opticum,  and  proceeding  inore  directly 

to  the  place  of  their  insertion,  are  termed  straight  muscles,  in 

contradistinction  to  the  oblique:  one  of  them,  inserted  in  the 

uppor  part,  is  caUed  the  levator  of  the  eye;   its  antagonist, 

on  the  opposite  side,  is  named  the  depressor,  the  one  inserted 

on  the  nasal  side  is  the  adductor,  and  the  one  on  the  Cempond 

ade  the  abductor.     These  four  muscles,  considering  the  place 

01  their  ongm,  would  naturally  draw  the  eyes  backwards,  into 
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the  bottom  of  the  eibit,  va»  they  not  opposed  bj  the  aoft  sub- 
etaooe  in  which  thcw  ere  iinbedded»  ana  by  the  matitfa  of  the 
.two  oblique,  which  nave  a  tendency  to  draw  then  ia  a&  oppo. 
ate  directioo.  At  any  nte»  the  change  ot  place^  or  the  looo* 
motion  of  the  whole  eye,  ia  not  very  pcrcaptible.  We  can  dis- 
tinctly obflerve  the  pupil  moving  upwards  and  dowmmds,  b^ 
tween  the  levator  and  the  depressor,  as  it  were,  upon  an  asiiL 
extending  from  the  nasal  to  toe  temporal  side  of  the  orbit;  and 
we  see  it  moving  from  ri^  to  left,  as  it  were,  upon  an  axis;  ex- 
tendinff  finom  above  downwards,  and  also  rolling  between  ri^t 
and  left,  as  it  were^  upon  an  axis,  extending  from  the  bottom  of 
the  orbit  towards  the  cornea.  From  this,  we  are  led  to  suppose^ 
that  tbese  three  axes  pass  through  the  eye  near  its  centiwipart, 
and  that  any  change  of  position  m  the  whole  body  of  the  eye  is 
thus  rendered  unnecessary.  v 

Observing  that  the  pupil  can  point  upwards  and  dowiw 
wards^  to  the  right  and  the  left,  without  any  motion  of  the 
orbit,  or,  while  the  orbit  is  in  moUoo,  point  as  steadily  to 
the  object  which  it  is  examining,  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,-— 
it  follows,  that  the  eye  moves  not  only  in  the  orbit,  but  that 
the  orbit  also  moves  round  the  eye ;  as  we  may  observe  when 
looking  steadily  at  a  lighted  candle,  and  moving  the  head  up- 
ward  and  downward,  to  the  right  and  the  left,  and  yet  the  pu- 
pil all  the  while  pointing  steadily  to  its  object.  As  these  mo- 
tions, however,  have  certain  limitations ;  when  we  wish  to  in- 
crease the  sphere  of  vision,  we  employ  occasionally  the  musdies 
of  the  neck  in  moving  the  head  upwards  and  downwards,  or 
turning  the  face  to  the  right  and  the  left,  by  its  rotatory 
muscles. 

When  the  muscles  of  the  eyes,  of  the  head,  and  of  the  neck, 
are  found  insufficient  to  direct  the  pu[Ml  to  every  part  in  the 
whole  dicumference  of  the  horizon,  we  can  turn  round  on  the 
heads  of  the  femora,  and  see  every  point,  behind  and  before, 
without  chan^ng  the  Mx>t  upon  which  we  stand,  and  instin<>- 
tivelyjdilate  or  contract  the  pupils,  to  r^ulate  the  quantity  of  the 
rays  of  li^t  that  may  ^  deemed  necessary  for  distinct  vision* 

The  eyes  of  quadrupeds,  thouffb  in  many  respects  similar  to 
those  of  man,  cannot  be  so  readuy  directed  to  every  quarter  of 
the  hcxizon.  As  th^  bodies  are  generally  in  the  honzontal  posU 
itioD,  they  cannot,  without  some  time  and  difficulty,  turn  round  on 
the  heaos  of  the  femora.  To  supply  that  deficiency,  their  eyes 
are  placed  at  a  greater  distance  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  which 
renaers  ib&r  vision  more  extensive:  they  turn  thdr  heads  to 
the  right,  and  to  the  left,  but  cannot  see  distinctly  behind  them^ 
without  turning  round,  and  altering  somewhat  thepoatioQ  td 
tH^ar  body.  To  lessen  their  exertion,  and  facilitate  the  rapidity 
of  extensive  viaoo,  the  pupil  of  some  quadrupeds,  as,  tor  ia- 
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stance,  tlie  ox,  19  not  dhndar,  as  in  man,  but  oblopg,  and  finom 
yight  to  left,  for  the  admisaon  of  a  greater  quantity  cS  lidit  in 
diese  directions;  just  as  tbe  pupil  in  those  animals  which  neinj 
halntually  accustomed  to  ascend  and  descend,  have  the  pu] ' 
oblongated  from  above  downwards,  in  the  direction  where  x 
tinct  virion  is  most  required.  In  birds,  the  pupil  is  neadv  cir- 
cular ;  and  thouffh  their  eyes  be  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  bead, 
yet,  by  the  flexibility  and  motions  of  the  neck,  and  of  the  head, 
which  admits  of  a  certain  degree  of  motion  on  the  atlas,  they  al- 
most instantaneously  take  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  horizon, 
without  changing  the  porition  of  their  body,  in  turning  round 
on  the  heads  of  their  lemora. 

In  flies,  and  other  insects,  the  case  is  di£Ferent  The  soft  and 
moist  parts  of  their  bodies  are  generally  within ;  their  blood,  or 
what  corresponds  to  it,  is  generally  cold ;  and,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  their  scanty  moisture,  if  accustomed  to  live  in  the  open 
air,  their  softer  and  moist  parts  are  usually  enveloped  in  a  hard 
covering,  which  admits  of  little  transpiration.  Thej^  have  no 
^^lids,  and  no  lacrymal  fluid ;  and  when  their  covering  is  not 
miffident  to  prevent  evaporation,  they  are  led  by  instinct  to  seek 
out  moist  retreats  under  ground,  or  in  water,  or,  if  instinc- 
lively  fond  at  times  of  the  open  air  and  warmth  of  the  sun, 
to  enjoy  varieties  of  nature  in  search  of  food.  We  perceive  that 
^eir  eyes  are  6xed  in  their  head,  that  their  neck  is  compara- 
tively short ;  and  their  heads,  not  susceptible  of  either  various 
or  extensive  motions.  To  compensate  for  these  defects,  the  Bene- 
volent and  Allwise  Author  of  Nature  has  furnished  them  with 
larce  compound  eyes,  situate  on  the  lateral  parts  of  the  head. 
Tcuee,  as  a  specimen,  the  eyes  of  the  grey  drone-fly,  as  described 
by  the  celebrated  Dr  Hooke  in  his  Micrographia :  ^*  The  great- 
est part  of  the  face,  nay,  of  the  head,  was  nothing  else  but  two 
large  (md  protuberant  bunches  or  prominent  parts ;  the  surface 
of  each  was  all  covered  over  or  shaped  into  a  multitude  of  small 
hemispheres,  placed  in  a  triangular  order,  that  bdng  the  closest 
imd  most  compacted,  and  in  that  order  ranged  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  eye,  in  very  lovely  rows ;  between  each  of  which, 
as  is  necessary,  were  left  long  and  regular  trenches,  the  bottom 
of  every  one  of  which  was  perfectly  entire,  and  not  at  all  per- 
forated or  drilled  through ;  which  I  most  certainly  was  assured 
of,  by  the  regularlv  reflected  image  of  certun  objects  which  I 
moved  to  and  fro  between  the  head  and  the  light,  and  by  ex- 
amining the  cornea  or  outward  skin,  after  I  had  stript  it  off 
from  the  several  substances  that  lay  within  it,  and  by  looking 
-both  on  the  inride  and  against  the  hght 

''Next,  of  these  multitudes  of  hemispheres,  there  were  obser- 
vable two  degrees  of  bigness;  the  half  of  them  that  were  lower- 
most, and  looked  toward  the  ground,  or  their  own  less,  being  a 
pretty  deal  smaller  than  the  other  that  looked  upward  and  ride- 


wi8e,orfi)ieri^taiid  backward,  whidi  wriety  I  have  not  iband 
in  Bsm  other  small  fly. 

^  9dly,  In  each  ot  these  hemispheres  I  hove  been  able  to  dis* 
cover  a  landscape  of  those  things  which  lay  before  my  window ; 
one  of  which  was  a  larffe  tree,  whose  trunk  and  top  I  could 
plainly  discover,  as  I  ooiud  also  the  parts  of  my  window,  and 
my  hands  and  fingers,  if  I  hdd  it  between  the  window  and  the 
object. 

**  4thly,  These  rows  were  so  disposed,  that  there  was  no  quar- 
ter  viable  from  the  head,  that  there  was  not  some  of  these  he. 
mispheres  directed  against ;  bo  that  a  fly  may  be  truly  said  to 
have  an  eye  every  way,  and  to  be  really  circumspect.  It  was 
farther  observable,  that  that  way  where  the  trunk  of  the  body 
did  hinder  the  prospect  backward,  these  protubenmces  were 
elevated,  as  it  were,  above  the  plane  of  the  dioulders  and  back, 
so  that  the  animal  was  able  to  see  backwards  all  over  his  back. 

^  5thly,  I  have  observed,  that  when  any  small  mote,  or  dust, 

which  flies  up  and  down  the  air,  chances  to  fall  upon  any  part 

of  these  knobs,  as  it  is  sure  to  stick  firmly  to  it,  and  not  fall, 

diough  through  the  microscope  it  appears  like  a  large  stone  or 

stick  (which  one  would  admire,  especially  since  it  is  nowise  ptx>- 

bable  that  there  is  any  wet  or  dutinous  matter  upon  these  be- 

niiq>heres,  but  I  hope  I  shaU  render  the  reason  in  another 

place),  so  the  fly  {x-esently  makes  use  of  his  t\^o  fore  feet,  with 

which,  as  with  two  brooms  or  brushes,  they  being  all  bestuck 

with  bristles,  he  often  sweeps  and  brushes  off  whatever  hindere 

the  prospect  of  any  of  his  nemispheres ;  and  then  to  free  his 

Ws  from  dirt,  he  rubs  them  one  against  another :  the  pcnnted 

bristles  or  tenters  looking  both  one  way,  the  rubbing  of  them 

to  and  fro  one  against  another,  does  cleanse  them,  in  the  same 

manner  as  I  have  observed  those  that  card  wool  to  cleanse  their 

cards,  by  placing  th^r  ends  so  as  the  teeth  of  both  look  the 

same  way,  and  then  rubbing  them  one  against  another.    In  the 

same  manner  do  they  brush  and  cleanse  tneir  bodies  and  winffs, 

as  I  shall  by  and  by  shew.    Other  creatures  have  other  eontnv. 

Inces  for  the  cleansing  and  clearing  of  their  eyes. 

*^  6thly,  The  numl^r  of  the  peans  or  hemispheres  in  the  clua* 
ters  of  this  fly  was  near  14,000,  which  I  judged  by  numbering 
certain  rows  of  them  several  ways,  and  casting  up  the  whole 
content,  accounting  each  cluster  to  contain  about  7000  pearls ; 
8000  of  which  were  of  a  raze,  and  consequently  the  rows  not  so 
thick,  and  the  4000  I  accounted  to  be  the  number  of  the  smaller 
pearls  next  to  the  feet  and  probosds.  Other  animals  I  observed 
to  have  yet  a  greater  number,  as  the  dragon-fly  or  adderbolt ; 
and  others  to  have  a  much  less  company,  as  an  ant,  &c  and  se- 
veral other  small  flies  and  insects. 
**  7thly,  The  order  of  these  eyes  was  altogether  curious  and  ad- 
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Ebirablei'  they  being  placed,  in  all  kinds  of  flies  and  aerial  ani. 
malsy  in  a  most^cunous  and  regular  ordinaticm  of  triangular 
itywsy  in  which  order  they  are  ra^B;ed,  the  nearest  together  that 
possibly  they  can,  and  consequently  leave  the  least  pits  or 
trenches  between  them.  But  in  shnmps,  crabs,  lobsters,  and 
such  kinds  of  crustaoeous  water  animals,  I  have  yet  observed 
them  ranged  in  a  quadrangular  order,  the  rows  cuttine  each 
other  at  nght  angles,  which,  as  it  admits  of  a  less  nunioer  of 
pearls  in  equal  surfaces,  so  have  these  creatures  a  recompence, 
by  having  their  eyes  a  little  movable  in  thdr  heads,  which  the 
others  altogether  want.  So  infinitely  wise  and  provident  do  we 
find  all  the  dispensations  in  Nature,  that  certmnly  £picurus 
and  his  followers  must  have  very  little  considered  them,  who 
ascribed  those  things  to  the  production  of  chance,  that  will,  to 
a  more  attentive  considerer,  appear  the  products  of  the  highest 
wisdom  and  providence.^ 

If  shrimps,  crawfishes,  and  other  crustaoeous  water  animals, 
have  a  much  smaller  number  of  hemispheres  in  thar  compound 
eves,  Dr  Hooke  observes,  that  this  defaciency  is  compensated  to 
tnem,  by  having  their  eyes  a  little  movable  in  their  heads,  which 
the  others  altogether  want  In  the  lobster  and  crab  it  is  easily 
seen  by  the  naked  eye,  that  their  organs  of  vision  are  not  in  the 
head,  but  placed  on  the  extremity  of  a  pedicle,  which  extends 
beyond  the  surface  of  their  bodies,  that  they  can  readily  discern 
objects  in  every  direction.  The  snail  has  also  its  eyes  situate  at 
the  extremity  of  its  horns,  and  can  see  in  every  direction  over  the 
surface  of  its  body.  Latreille,  who  classifies  the  species  of  spi- 
ders according  to  the  mode  in  which  their  eight  eyes  are  arranged, 
acknowledges  that  their  eyes  have  no  motion  in  the  head,  and  the 
head  no  motion  on  the  trunk,  the  head  and  the  thorax  being  con- 
nected without  the  interposition  of  a  neck.  Some  of  these  animals 
also  easily  counterfeit  tiie  appearance  of  death,  ^ther  when  in 
danger  tnemselves,  or  when  ttiey  are  anxious  in  watching  their 
prey. 

Some  animals,  as  the  mole,  have  retractile  eyes,  which  .they 
draw  within  the  level  of  their  integuments,  when  burrowing 
under  ground. 

Some  animris,  again,  have  three  eyelids,  birds  particularly, 
and  espedally  those  which  dive  under  water ;  this  third  eyelid 
is  under  the  other  two,  and  has  a  distinct  muscle  that  passes 
round  a  pulley;  spreads  its  tendinous  or  membranous  expansion 
over  the  whole  transparent  portion  of  the  eyes,  commencing 
the  expanaon  from  the  nasal  canthus  of  the  orbit,  the  situataon 
of  the  caruncula  lacryroalis.  It  is  named  the  mepibrana  nicti-- 
tans,  is  pretty  general  among  animals,  but  more  perfect,  in 
some  than  in  others.  It  performs  an  obvious  and  important 
function  to  the  eyes. of  birds;  it  is  diaphanous,  admits  a  quan« 
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tity  of  the  rays  of  light,  allows  them  to  see  partly  under  water, 
and  protects  the  eye  at  the  same  time  ftom  injury. 

Fislies  that  conceal  themselves  in  the  mud,  or  harbour  among 
thick  sea^weeds,  have  generally  a  covering  to  protect  their  eyes. 
Scaly  fishes,  such  as  the  salmon  and  herring,  have  no  eyebrows, 
eyelids,  or  lacrymal  gland.  Those  aauatic  animals  which  are 
warmblooded,  viviparous,  and  covered  with  hair,  which  occa- 
sionally ascend  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  or  scmieUmes  to  con- 
tinue  a  while  on  the  land,  have  eyelids.  In  scaly  fishes  the  iiw 
te^ments  are  continued  over  the  eyes,  but  drop  their  scales, 
when  opposite  to  the  transparent  part,  and  become  as  smooth 
and  transparent  as  the  lucid  cornea  in  man,  &c.  The  eyes  of 
the  rayfisti  or  skate  are  not  globular,  but  resemble  what  ana« 
tomists  might  call  semilunar,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  This 
fish  has  brides  a  dark  curtain,  similar  in  colour  to  the  pig- 
mentum  nigrum  of  the  choroid  coat,  which  it  can  spreaa  at 
[Measure  over  the  transparent  portion  of  the  eye,  either  to  mo- 
derate the  quantity  of  li^ht,  or  exclude  it  entirely.  The  cuttle- 
fisli,  or  sepia  lotigo^  which  has  two  large  eyes,  nas  two  crystal- 
line lenses  in  each :  one  anterior,  which  is  the  segment  of  a 
much  smaller  sphere,  rests  upon  the  larger,  or  the  one  behind, 
where  they  are  somewhat  flattened,  with  a  transparent  mem- 
brane interposed,— a  membrane  which  extends  from  the  lenses 
to  the  coats  of  the  eye,  and  contributes  to  give  them  a  greater 
degree  of  steadiness.  See  farther  the  observations  of  Tuber- 
vill^  Needham  on  the  Calmar  or  Cuttlefish,  and  the  appendix 
to  Swammerdam^s  Book  of  Nature,  in  which  he  describes  the 
aaatora y  of  the  sea  sepia  or  cuttlefish,  accompanied  with  plates, 
and  dedicated  to  Francis  Redi,  physician  to  the  fl;rand  duke  of 
Tuscany, — a  man  not  more  distinguished  by  his  uncommon 
learning,  than  by  his  modesty  and  extent 'of  research.  The 
figures  which  Swanimerdam  has  given^of  this  animal,  of  the 
form  and  structure,  particularlv  of  its  double  lens  and  its  optic 
nerves«  with  their  ganglia  and  numerous  ramifications  spread 
upon  tlie  eye,  will  entitle  it,  from  its  singularity,  to  rank  among 
the  great  miracles  of  nature. 

But  I  shall  not  enter  into  detail,  as  no  general  and  uniform 
description  can  be  applicable  to  die  eyes  of  all  the  diversified 
^nera  of  animals.  Suffice  it  to  say,  tnat  they  are  organs  of  vi- 
mon,  differently  modified,  according  to  all  varieties  of  structure, 
instinct,  habit,  atuation  and  capacity  for  motion ;  and  that,  how- 
ever different  their  decrees  of  viiaon  may  be,  and  however  dif- 
ferent the  form,  number  and  position  of  the  organs  by  which 
they  receive  it,  they,  to  all  appearance,  seem  perfectly  happy 
and[  contented  with  their  lot;  and  that  the  Omnipotent  and 
Omniscient  Creator,  after  seeing  every  thing  that  he  had  made, 
and  the  whole  so  admirably  suited  to  the  purposes  .which .  be 
intended,  declared  the  whole  to  be  "  very  good."" 
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for  a  garden,  arranged  with  a  gardener  respecting  its  culttrsp 
tion,  and  afterwards  travelled  over  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania^ 
and  Maryland. 

At  the  end  of  August  1786  I  embarked  for  Carolina.     I 
immediately  was  impressed  witli  the  necessity  of  obtaining,  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  Charleston,  a  piece  of  ground  proper  for 
the  establishment  of  a  nursery.      This  dty,  situate  under  a 
mean  temperature,  was  a  concentric  point  from  which  I  might 
travel  in  various  directions,  and  bring  back  not  only  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Carolinas  and  Missouri,  but  those  cf  Florida 
and  the  Bahama  islands.     Its  proximity  to  the  highest  moun- 
tains, placed,  at  my  disposal,  the  trees  and  plants  of  the  north- 
ern latitudes.     Its  commercial  intercourse,  also,  was  more  ex- 
tensive with  France,  and  would  enable  me  to  make  rn)eated 
shipments  of  the  rarest  producticms,  as  I  multiplied  them  by  cul- 
tivation. 
•  A  consideration  of  all  these  advantages  determined  me  ta 
establish  here  a  depot  for  my  collections,  and  to  make  it  my 
fmncipal  residence.  A  small  ^utlen,  with  two  rooms  and  a  maga- 
zine ror  my  seeds,  had  cost  me  in  Charleston  80  guineas  rent. 
At  the  distance  of  3-  leagues  from  the  city,  I  met  with  a  piece 
of  ground  of  12S  acres  and  a  house,  to  be  scdd  for  15£S  gui- 
neas.    I  purchased  it,  and  formed  a  nursery ;  my  seeds  grew, 
and  produced  youne  plants  of  the  fairest  promise ;  my  trees 
were  packed  up  in  me  most  careful  manner,  so  as  to  retain  their 
freshness  during  the  voyage ;  and  I  succeeded  in  putting  from 
8000  to  4000  plants  in  a  box  that  did  not  weigh  over  SO  pounds. 
All  m V  letters,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  these  cases,  were 
full  of  the  most  satisfactory  details  with  respect  to  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  plants.    My  correspondence  with  the  director 
of  the  nurseries  (ci-devant  Abb^  Nolin)  was  most  active ;  and 
I  communicated  to  him  all  my  observations  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  the  temperature,  and  the  means  of  cultivating  the  plants 
with  success. 

The  director-general  (ci-devant  Comte  D^Angiviller)  was  so 
satisfied  with  my  success,  that  he  offered  me  the  land  I  had 
purchased.  But  I  was  ambitious  of  the  right  of  property  over 
the  whole  extent  of  North  America,  that  I  might  use  it  ror  the 
advantage  of  my  country :  I  oonaderecl  it  as  a  vast  harvest 
field;  and  wishing  to  be  free  of  all  the  embarrassment  of  indivi- 
dual property,  I  could  not  take  advantage  of  his  offers. 

From  1785  to  1790,  I  travelled  over  the  thirteen  United 
States,  -  Florida,  and  the  Bahama  Islands.  I  visited  the  sea- 
coasts,  followed  the  chain  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  thrcxi^ 
their  whole  extent;  and  visited  the  Creek,  Cherokee,  and  (^ 
tamba  tribes  of  Indians.  During  Uiis  interval  I  sent  home, 
and  there  were  received  in  France,  more  dian  60,000  trees, 
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and  more  than  90  packages  of  all  kinds  of  seeds,  gathered  un- 
der diflerent  laUtuaes. 

The  garden  of  Carolina  was  very  flourishinff,  when  I  re- 
ceived, in  1791,  an  order  from  the  intendant  g«  the  civil  list 
to  dispose  of  it  As  this  order  was  not  officially  communi- 
cated to  me,  I  eluded  it.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  tho  reso- 
lutioQ  of  seeing  this  establishment  pass  into  the  hands  of  stran- 
gen,  and  of  abimdoninff  the  rare  collections  which  1  had  made;  and 
which  were  the  more  dear  to  me,  as  the  acquisition  of  them  had 
cost  me  so  much  fatigue,  and  exposed  me  to  so  many  danffers. 
I  saw  that  my  country  would  be  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  the 
expences  which  had  been  incurred  for  several  years ;  and  I  de- 
terouned,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it,  to  make  myself  les. 
see  of  the  establishment  Alter  I  had  observed,  therefore,  ail 
the  formalities  prescribed  by  law,  the  public  sale  took  place  in 
March  17S«. 

From  this  period,  the  old  government  ceased  to  be  charged 
with  tbe  expences  of  the  cultivation.  I  reduced  them  lo  9000 
francs  from  3000,  which  had  been  the  annual  cost ;  and  as  my 
own  fortune  did  not  admit  of  bearing  it  alone,  I  proposed  to 
the  affricttltural  society  of  Charleston  to  share  it  with  me,  on 
tbe  following  conditions :  I  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  sodety, 
all  the  fruit*>trees  of  £un»)e  and  the  old  Continent,  which  I 
had  naturalized  in  the  garden,  and  I  reserved,  for  rojrself,  the 
property  in  all  those  of  North  America,  which  I  destined  for, 
and  for  which  I  considered  myself  accountable  to,  my  country.' 
To  this  proposition,  I  added  a  memoir  upon  the  advantages  of 
naCUialinng  several  exotic  trees,  chosen  from  those  of  China  and 
the  South  Sea  islands,  which  vegetated  imperfectly  in  the  hot- 
houses of  tbe  botanic  gardens  of  Europe.  The  example  of 
those  which  I  had  already  naturalized  in  Carolina,  gave  force 
to  my  observations.  My  proportion  was  accepted.  I  became 
a  member  of  their  soaety,  and  I  oonsecratal  the  resources, 
which  remained  to  me,  to  the  continuation  of  my  travds. 

Hitherto  I  had  not  followed,  in  my  journeys,  that  r^nlar 
plan  which  I  wished  to  observe,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  tqpqgra- 
pby  of  plants;  that  is  to  say,  by  tracing  them  from  the  commence* 
ment  of  their  existence  toward  the  north,  to  the  limits  which 
nature  had  fixed  to  them  towards  the  south ;  and  to  deter- 
mine, within  this  space,  those  places  where  the  same  species 
constantly  exist,  those  where  they  disappear  and  are  replaced 
by  others,  in  consequence  of  the  diversity  of  soil,  situation,  and 
exposure.  Tbia  species  of  observation  not  haying  been  prac- 
tised, I  determined  to  make  it  the  principal  object  of  a  journey 
in  setting  out  for  the  north. 

I  was  idH>ut  to  carry  this  proiect  into  execution,  when  I  re. 
ceived,  from  the  intendant  of  the  civil  list,  the  announcement 
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that  my  mission  was  at  an  end.  I  refused  the  ofiers  oT  the 
state  of  Carolina,  whicli  proposed  that  I  should -fix  myself  in 
America;  and  I  set  out,  without  delay,  for  those  countries 
borderiBg  upon  the  arotio  pole. 

I  endbarked  at  Charleston,  and  in  ten  days  arrived  at  New 
York.  From  this  city  to  Quebee,  a  distance  of  200  leagues  by 
land^  my  journey  was  onecontinualhevbarizatioD.  At  Quebec 
I  procured  all  the  necessary  infcmmiticn  nnpcctti^  the  conn- 
tries  aiuiate  between  Canada  and  Hudson's  Bay,  and,  aooom* 
panted  by  three  savages  as  guides,  and  a  dog,  I  traversed  those 
dismal  countries,  where  Nature  exhibits  noting  but  lakes,  in- 
accessible rocks,  and  cascades.  The  vegetation,  except  on  the 
banks  of  streams,  presented  only  fir*-trees  of  a  sombre  Verdure, 
and  pines,  which,  in  their  state  of  fructification,  did  not  attain 
more  than  five  £eet  of  altitude.  The  surface  of  the  smi,  con- 
stantly wet  with  dew,  even  in  the  finest  days  of  summer,  pro- 
ducea  nothing  but  mosses.  The  rocks,  covered  with  immense, 
black  oocrugated  lichens,  were  more  frightful  than  if  ^een  in  all 
their  nakedness.  I  saw  no  other  quadrupeds  than  bears,  castors,, 
and  some  deer,  happy  by  th^  removal  from  man,  in  finding  at 
peace-,  in  those  deserts,  their  food  Aoim  the  whortle-berries,  birches, 
and  lichens.  The  spaces  between  the  mountains  or  rocks  were 
covered  entirely  with  lakes,  inhabited  by  swans,  who  reared  their 
young  in  the  most  perfect  security.  After  having  suraioumed 
diflScttlties  unknown  even  to  the  natives  of  Canada,  we  arrived 
at  the  lake  Mistissings.  We  fi)llowed  the  course  of  die  rivers 
which  flow  into  Hudson's  Bay,  and,  on  die  7th  of  September, 
four  months  and  eighteen  days  after  my  departure  from  Charles- 
ton, and  two  months  after  leaving  Quebec,  having  crossed  twen^- 
two  lakes,  and  toil^  at  eighty-three  carrying  places,  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  whose  mouth,  at  Hud- 
son's Bay,  was  only  three  days  journey  distant  from  us.  I 
was  CRtremely  desirous  of  extending  my  researches  to  the  sea^ 
but  the  rains,  the  snow,  and  the  boisterous  winds  having  in- 
creaaed^  my  guides  represented  to  me,  that  the  country  would 
socm  be  covered  with  snow,  and  our  return,  if  delayed,' render- 
ed dangerous,  and  perhaps  impracticable.  I  yielded  to  these 
repreaentations,  and  we  retraced  our  steps.  As  it  was  not  my 
imebtion  to  revisit  these  frightful  remms,  I  verified,  on  my  re- 
turn, all  the  observations  I  had  made  upon  the  tqxigraphy  %£ 
the  trees  and  plants.  I  collected  all  the  rarities  of  the  coun- 
try, birds,  {dants,  and  seeds ;  and,  on  my  return  to  New-York, 
I  made  two  collections,  which  I  sent  to  France.  One  of  them 
was  plundered  by  the  rebels  of  La  Vendee ;  the  other  arrived 
safely,  and  several  of  the  objects  it  contained  actually  exist  in 
the  garden  of  phmts,  in  that  of  citizen  Cels^  and  in  several 
others^  . 
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My  funds  bad  at  thk  lime  oonsidenibly  doainidied';  sad  as 

I  was  arndouB  of  continuing  my  travds,  to  oonmlele  the  pkn  I 

had  fonaedy  I  appealed  to  several  members  oF  the  philMophical- 

sodety  of  Philaaelphia,  and  communicated'  to  them  my  wish  of 

travelling  over  lana  to  the  Sonthem  Ocean.    My  project  was  fa- 

vonrably  received.    I  accepted  their  insmicttoos^  and  pledged 

myself  to  thdr  execndon,  on  condition,  that  the  observations^ 

and  the  collections  of  natuml  history,  which  resulted  from  the 

journey,  should  be  at  my  own  disposal ;  while  all  the  geojpn- 

phical  knowledge  I  obtamed  shotud  be  laid  before  the  society. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  subscription  for  5000  dollars  should  be 

opened,  a  fifl!h  part  of  which  I  was  to  receive  in  advance  for 

the  expenoes  of  the  journey. 

The  repuffnanee  I  feit  at  receiving  assistance  from  strafig^tv, 
made  me  delay  in  employing  the  first  sums  that  were  subscniied. 
I  widbed  to  be  alone  indebted  to  my  country  for  the  means  of 
exercising  my  eeal;  and  thin^  remained  in  this  state  whe^  I 
received  mtelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  minister  G^net  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. I  immediately  represented  to  the  subscribers,  that 
the  uncertainty  of  success  would  not  permit  nie  to  accept  l3ie 
sum  proposed  in  advance,  but  that  I  should  be  amply  inaemni« 
fied  by  their  honoumble  testiAionies  given  to  me  on  my  rectim, 
if  I  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  succeed.  I  saw  the  minis* 
ter  G^et  at  Philadelphia  in  April  1793.  On  the  information 
which  I  communicatea  to  him  respecting  Canada  and  the  French 
Illinois  territory,  he  entrusted  me  with  a  secret  mission.  I  was 
sent  to  the  Missirippi,  where  I  viaited  several  of  the  Itidian 
nations,  with  whom  1  was  chained  to  treat,  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  them  in  the  interests  of  France.  I  returned  to  Phtla- 
de^hia  in  January  1794,  and  rendered  an  account  of  niy  mis* 
sbn  to  Mons.  Grenet ;  and  since  my  return  to  Paris,  I  have 
ted  to  the  minister  of  marine  all  the  information  in 
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my  power. 

During  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  the  Republic, 
(l')94r-5^  old  style),  I  visited  the  countries  situate  to  the  west 
of  the  United  States, — la  belle  rixnire  (the  Missisippi)  through 
its  whole  extent,-— the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, — ^the  entire  coun* 
try  of  the  IlIiilois,«-^nd  several  Indian  nations  of  this  district.  I 
brought  hoiiife  the  collections,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  save 
them  from  the  shipwreck  which  I  suffered  on  my  return  to  France. 
The  seeds  have  been  deposited  at  the  garden  of  plants,  in  that 
of  Citiaen  Cels,  &c  and  already  promise  success. 

To  recapitulate.  During  eleven  years,  I  have  travelled 
through  North  America,  from  north  to  south,  thiough  to 
whole  extent,  comprising  an  extent  of  96^  of  latitude,  or  675 
leagues,  as  the  crow  flies.  From  east  to  west  I  have  travelled 
iOO  leagues,  from  Philadelphia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri. 
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I  have,  besides,  made  more  than  twenty  other  journeys,  either 
along  the  sea  coast,  or  in  following  the  course  of  most  of  thef 
great  rivers  of  the  United  States.  I  have  visited  also  part  of 
the  Bahama  IsUjids ;  and  in  these  journeys,  besides  the  rarities 
in  natural  history,  I  have  kept  an  exact  account  of  the  sum  of 
the  vegetable  productions  peculiar  to  each  country.  I  have  re^ 
marked,  that  the  country  situate  to  the  west  of  the  MissiaAppiy 
is,  of  all  the  extent  of  North  America,  the  most  fertile  in  natu- 
nd  productions  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  I  had  formed 
the  mtention  of  again  travelling  over  this  part  of  the  country 
with  care;  but,  before  continuing  my  travels,  and  expo^ng  my- 
self to  new  dangers,  I  deemed  it  most  prudent  to  bring  my  col- 
lections to  France,  that  I  might  publish  the  description  of  them, 
and  secure  to  my  country  the  honour  and  advantage  of  my  di». 
covenes. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  it  remains  for  me.  Citizen  Minister, 
to  recdve  your  orders ;  1^,  respecting  the  best  use  to  make  of 
my  collections,  and  the  place  where  they  should  be  depoated; 
idy  respecting  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  means  to  render  them 
public  by  the  press.  The  commissioners  have  already  been 
named  by  the  national  institute  for  a  report  upon  them.  The 
dtizens  Lacepkle  and  Dolomieu  take  cognisance  of  those  ob- 
jects which  belong  to  their  province;  but  the  dtizens  Jussieu 
and  Cels,  whose  inquiry  is  into  those  objects  of  detail  which  re- 
late to  the  botanical  and  economical  part,  cannot  make  their  re- 
port for  some  weeks. 

There  is  another  object,  Citizseu  Minister,  to  which  I  beg  you 
to  fix  your  attention ;  viz.  the  responnbility  with  which  I  have 
been  charged.  I  have  received  sums  of  money  for  the  cost  of 
cultivaUon  and  travelling,  of  which  I  ought  to  render  an  ac- 
count. I  was  six  years  witliout  reoeivins  any  allowance.  I 
have  placed  all  the  expences  of  the  establishment  in  Carolina 
against  the  sums  which  I  have  received  since  the  revolution. 
Nothing  has  yet  been  determined  on  respecting  my  claims  upon 
this  account  They  are  detailed  in  an  accompanying  memoir, 
which  has  been  seen,  and  certified,  upon  the  spot,  by  the  mi- 
nister and  consuls. 

I  wait  your  order,  citizen  minister ;  for  I  am  desirous  of  re- 
turning as  speedily  as  possible  to  North  America,  and  of  finish- 
ing the  task  I  have  imposed,  upon  myself,  of  exploring  it  tho- 
roughly ,*-*^f  publishing  its- Flora,— and  of  giving  more  extended 
information,  than  has  hitherto  been  acquired,  upon  the  zoolo^ 
and  mineralogy  of  this  vast  countnr.  I  presume  to  hope,  that, 
by  the  habits  of  travelling  which  I  have  acquired,  and  by  the 
knowledge  I  have  obtained  of  its  Indian  nations,  I  shall  escape 
from  danger,  and  shall  prove  successful. 

Greeting,  and  respect, 

Andre'  Michaux. 
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PART  II. 


REVIEWS. 


I.  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE. 


Abt.  XXI-— On  ihe  Effects  and  Properties  of  Coldj  with  a 
Sketchy  Historical  and  Medical^  of  the  Russian  Campaign. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  BeauprS",  M.  D.,  by  J.  C. 
Clendikning,  M.  D.     Edinbtirgfa,  1886. 

JLt  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  page  of  the  historian  or  tra- 
veller has  hitherto  revealed  to  us  no  age  or  tribe  of  mankind 
so  rude  and  ignorant,  as  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  eflPects 
of  cold^  both  in  exciting  and  subduing  the  diseases  of  the 
human  frame ;  and  yet,  that  the  most  accomplished  physicians, 
of  the  most  civilizea  countries,  are,  both  in  respect  to  its  influ- 
ence and  exhibition,  more  inoonastent,  cobtraaictiny  and  un- 
settled in  their  views ;  more  lax  in  their  reasonings ;  and,  in 
short,  farther  beneath  the  level  of  the  science  of  their  own  age, 
and  die  facility  aflbrded  to  improvement  by  the  immense  num- 
ber of  facts  on  record,  in  all  that  regards  the  effects  of  cold,— 
than  on  any  other  question,  of  equal  moment,  within  the  range  of 
medical  science.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  share  of  this 
anomaly  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  general  uncertainty  of 
medical  theory,  with  respect,  to  the  origin  of  diseases,  or  tneir 
proximate  cause,  as  it  has  been  long  termed.  Thus,  were  the 
reader  to  burn  his  finger,  I  suppose  he  would  find  it  hard  at 
this  moment  to  determine,  either  from  theoretical  or  practical 
views,  whether  the  inflammation,  which  would  certainly  super, 
vene,  was  to  be  combated  by  the  remedial  aid  of  cold,  or  of  heat. 
iBsop^s  satyr  shunned  the  society  of  the  man  who  blew  hot  and 
cold  with  the  same  breath ;  but,  were  our  patients  to  carry  nhis 
notion  into  physic,  we  are  afraid  that  a  grea(  many  skilful  prac* 
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titkmers  would  be  forthwith  and  totally  discarded;  and  the 
whde  art  itself,  as  far  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  important 
class  of  PhUgmaMy  held  m  much  suspicion.  Ask  Dr  Ken- 
tish,  and  his  numerous  school,  What  is  to  be  done  ?  ^^  Apply 
stimulimts,^  would  surdy  be  the  answer,  ^^  which  will  cause 
the  little  dilated  and  overloaded  yeinek  to  contract,  and  thereby 
restore  them  to  their  original  tone.  And  what  stimulus  is  bet- 
ter than  hot  water,  or  oil  of  turpentine  ?^  Another  practitioner, 
eoually  acute,  informs  us,  that  cM  coustringes  the  vessels  most 
effectually ;  or,  if  he  happen  to  be  of  the  sect  which  holds  that 
they  are  already  constricted,  when  in  a  state  of  inflammation, 
he  will  pronounce,  that  cold  exerts  a  sedative  effect,  and  there- 
by lessens  tiie  general  irritation  in  the  inflamed  part. 

The  same  or  similar  difliculties  obtain,  when  we  bring  pby« 
sicians  to  the  act  of  prescribing  heat  or  cold  in  diseases  of  tne 
nervous  system  ;  ana  so  very  accommodating  are  their  theories 
in  this  respect,  that  we  have  lately  seen  hot  and  cold  water  ap- 

{died  at  the  same  instant  in  mania,  and  a  reward  demanded 
rom  the  imperial  parliament  for  the  discovery  of  this  ^gnal  in- 
vendon. 

StiU  the  deficiency  of  medical  theory  will  not  account  for  the 
collective  mass  of  ambiguity  and  paralogism  we  daily  obsen'e 
among  practitioners  with  respect  to  cold ;  yet  its  relations  to 
inanimate  bodies  are  well  understood,  and  duly  appredated ;  and 
we  have  abundance  of  materials  for  arriving  at  nearly  the  same 
degree  of  precise  knowledge,  concerning  its  operation  on  living 
bodies.  The  truth  is,  that  cold  affects  too  many  important  func- 
tions at  once,  the  heart,  the  nervous  influence,  the  cutaneous  per- 
spiration, the  locomotive  powers,  the  sensibility ;  and  the  phy** 
sician  who  has  not  the  opportunity  of  learning  their  order  and 
degree  of  depression  under  its  influence,  their  relative  powers  of 
resuscitation,  from  the  agency  of  its  antagonist,  heat,  can  never 
be  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  the  relative  share  of  each  in  the 
priNiuction  of  that  series  of  phenomena  which  may  be  brought 
under  his  consideration. 

Hitherto  this  information  has  been  scattered  about  among  a 
great  many  aCithors,  both  therapeutic,  and  others,  the  utles  of 
whose  works  could  afford  no  due  by  which  the  medical  inquirer 
might  be  led  to  them  for  information  respecting  cold,  or  its 
agency  in  health  and  disease.  The  aphorisms  and  other  prac- 
tical works  of  Hippocrates,  abound  in  observations  on  that 
agency.  .  His:GQllower  and  annotator,  Galen,  so  far  improved  on 
tnem,  as  to  lay  down  very  distinct  rules  for  the  use  of  Uie  cold 
affusion  in  fever ;  a  ptaetice  which  was  afterwards  judiciously  ex- 
tended .by  Dr  Cucrieof  Liverpool  to  almost  all  diseases  oi  th^ 
mrexial  class.  Still,  the  only  book  in  our  language  that  could 
nithsrto  be  referred  to  with  convenience,  was  that  of  Dr  Stock 


of  Bristol,  on  Cold,  a  respectable  work,  but  now  twenty  years 
old,  and  besides  the  want  of  later  observations,  rather  limited 
in  its  plan,  though  rich  m  original  matter  and  faithful  observa- 
tion. 

It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  turn  to  a  new  work  on 
the  subject,  by  a  physician  who  eertainly  has  enjoyed  abundant 
opportunities  n>r personal  and  local  observation,  and  in  the  book  of 
Dr  M.  Beaupre,  we  find  much  of  this  requinte  information 
brought  home  in  so  intelligible  a  style,  as  cannot  fiul  to  please 
while  it  instructs.  The  author  had  possessed  ''manifold  op- 
portunities of  observing  the  action  and  properties  of  cold ;  and 
though,  while  occupied  in  professional  attendance  on  soldim,  in 
dimates  of  very  various  temperatureii^  he  had,  in  diverse  drcum- 
stanoes^  made  use  of  cold  applications  with  success,  he  confesses, 
that  still,  for  want  of  analytical  examination,  he  had  not  always 
been  able  to  explain  exactly  their  physical  effects,  or  »nfi"'^''  of 
acting  upon  the  animal  economy.  JThe  Russian  campaign,  the 
sight  of  the  sufferings  originating  from  cold,  of  which  we  have 
unhappily  been  witness, — ^what  I  have  myself  endured,— what  I 
have  read,  in  short,  have  induced  me  to  reduce  to  writing  various 
reflections  on  this  affent,  which  exercises  such  great  Influence  over 
man  in  health  and  diaeaae,  and  to  add  to  them  a  number  of  facts 
from  my  own  observation,  or  which  were  scattered  here  and  there, 
and  became  necessary  aa  a  basis  for  reasMiing^  and  a  source  for  use- 
ful 


This  extract  from  the  audior^s  preface  affords  a  distinct  idea 
of  his  des^ ;  and  the  following  is  the  plan  he  has  pursued  in 
its  executicHi : 

Pages, 
*'  Chap.  I.  General  considerations  upon  caloric  and  heat,  12 
II,     Do.            do,              upon  cold,                -  22 
ril.  Effects  of  cold  upon  the  animal  economy,        -  60 
IV.  Historical  and  medical  view  of  the  Russian  Cam- 
paign,           ....  34 
V.  Asphyxia,  gangrene,  and  death  from  cold,  26 
VI,  Application  of  cold  to  the  conservation  of  health,  7 
VII.  Therapeutical  effects  of  cold,             -          -  25 
VIII,  Refrigerants,             ...          -  7 
IX.  Application  of  cold  to  disease,          -          -  12d 
X.  Translator's  appendix,  replete  with  recondite  and 

valuable  information,                -               -  50 

The  practical  part,  then,  or  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
treatment  of  disease,  occupies  between  one-half  and  one-third  of 
Dr  Beaupr^s  work ;  but  the  whole,  whether  theoretical  or  prac- 
tical, is  executed  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  the  author  ; 
and  the  British  public  is  indebted  to  Dr  Clendinning  for  having 

|)ut  within  their  reach,  at  a  rate  so  accessible,  a  code  of  the  r&. 
ations  of  cold  to  the  human  economy.     The  following  are  a 
few  extracts,  taken  almost  at  random  from  the  work. 
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"  Chapter  III. 

"  Of  the  Ejects  of  Cold  on  the  Animal  Economy, 

*'  All  organic  systems  feel  less  or  more  the  salutary  or  injurious 
effects  of  cold.  The  whole  constitution  is  equally  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  this  physical  cause,  whose  mode  of  action  on  the  animal 
economy  has  been  hitherto  too  imperfectly  ascertained  to  allow  of 
dogmatical  decision  respecting  its  properties ;  it  does  not,  however^ 
appear  difficult  to  perceive,  that  we  nave  generalized  too  much,  or  not 
inquired  with  adequate  minuteness  into  the  effect  of  cold.  If  Brown^ 
and  his  disciples,  had  taken  the  trouble  of  analyzing,  in  every  point, 
its  action  on  man,  they  would  have  been  induced  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  debilitating  effects  which  they  attribute  to  it  above  all,  oc- 
cur only  when  it  is  excessive  in  degree  or  duration,  and,  moreover, 
aided  by  concurrent  causes.  It  is  from  not  having  divided  cold  in- 
to moderate,  rigorous,  and  immoderate, — ^from  not  having  consider- 
ed man  in  repose  and  in  motion, — from  having  regarded  cold  as  an 
agent  isolated  from  reaction,  and  having  neglected  to  ascertain  the 
share  due  to  the  different  states  of  the  body  respectively,  to  that  con- 
dition of  the  powers,  which  always  supposes  energy  or  debility, — the 
possibility  or  impossibility  of  reaction, — ^that  the  Scotch  physician 
has,  as  we  think,  pronounced  a  judgment  too  exclusive.  Facts,  ra- 
ther than  reasoning,  will  perhaps  help  us  to  render  opinions  respect- 
ing the  tonic  or  debilitating  effects  of  cold,  less  discordant  This 
point  of  doctrine  interests  the  practitioner  as  much,  or  even  more, 
than  the  physiologist. 

"  Atmospheric  cold  is  moderate,  from  44"  to  22* ;  it  bec6mes  ri- 
gorous when  it  exceeds  that  term ;  if  it  decends  below  9%  it  is  then 
reputed  excessive  or  immoderate.  Cold  cannot,  under  the  tempe^ 
rate  zone,  be  considered  moderate,  when  exceeding  by  a  third  its 
average  annual  degree ;  a  healthy  man,  however,  resists  that  un- 
usually intense  temperature.  It  is  otherwise  in  countries  placed 
under  the  icy  zone ;  there,  ever  reigns  an  extreme  cold,  to  whose 
energy  the  vital  power  is  disproportioned.  There  the  inhabitant 
drags  on  a  frail  and  pitiful  existence ;  he  is  forced  to  redouble  his 
precautions  to  avoid  surprise  and  exposure  to  destruction ;  he  ap- 
pears timid  and  fearful,  in  constant  combat  for  life  against  an  ele- 
ment ever  on  the  offensive.  There  is,  in  short,  a  limit  of  latitude, 
beyond  which  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  live." — P.  33. 

We  admire  the  following  description  of  the  effects  of  cold  : 

"  Before  examining  the  particular  influence  of  cold  on  the  diffe- 
rent systems  of  the  animal  economy,  we  shall  declare  its  general  ef- 
fects ;  we  shall  analyze  it,  the  better  to  discover,  if  that  be  possible, 
its  true  mode  of  acting  on  the  living  fibre.  ,  All  parts  of  the  body, 
the  face,  hands,  and  female  neck  excepted,  are  defended  by  clothing 
from  the  impression  of  cold ;  those  who  are  continually  exposed  to 
it,  prove,  on  that  account,  insensible  to  it.  Let  us,  then«  suppose  a 
healthy,  vigorous  man,  exposed  naked  to  the  air,  the  thermometer 
standing  at  3T ;  the  effects  of  cold  on  the  body  will  vary  according 
aft  its  action  is  momentary  or  prolonged  :  tiiis  gives  occasion  to  dis- 
*nguish  two  times. 
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"  During  the  first,  the  person  in  question  presents  the  follow- 
ing phenomena  :  He  is  seized  with  a  general  feeling  of  horripihi- 
tkm,  and  experiences  a  pain  acute  and  distressing ;  the  true  skin, 
or  diorion,  contracts  by  a  sort  of  concentric  movement,  owing  to 
which  it  thickens ;  the  skin  becomes  drv  and  wrinkled,  and  forms 
what  is  vulgarly  called  the  goose  skin  (cutis  anserina) ;  the  hairs 
erect  themsdves  in  their  bulbs ;  the  constriction  of  the  skin  cramps 
and  retards  the  circulation  in  the  capillary  vessels ;  the  surfitce  of 
the  body  grows  pale ;  the  superficial  veins  disappear ;  heat  and  sen- 
sibility diminish  ;  the  whole  body  falls  into  a  kind  of  spasmodic 
stifiness ;  the  pulse  becomes  concentrated ;  this  incipient  distur- 
bance of  all  the  functions  is  evidently  the  effect  of  the  oppression 
of  the  powers,  and  of  their  morbid  concentration.     Ifj  at  this  time, 
the  subject  withdraw  from  the  action  of  the  cold,  if  he  cover  him- 
self promptly,  reaction  declares  itself,  the  skin  becomes  red,  and  all 
the  organic  movements  are  reestablished  with  more  than  their  former 
force  and  energy.     On  the  contrary,  if  the  individual  remain  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  air,  his  oppressed  powers  are  unable  to 
react;  their  annihilation  is  imminent,  and  death  arrives  in  a  way  we 
shall  describe  in  treating  of  asphyxia  from  cold. 

**  A  person  pluneed  in  a  cold  bath  of  54%  presents  analogous  ef- 
fects. Some  peculiar  symptoms,  however,  deserve  mentioning, 
such  as  the  chattering  of  the  teeth,  hurried  and  irregular  respira- 
tion, a  voice  weak  and  tremulous,  distressing  anxiety,  feeling  of 
weight  in  the  chest,  sensation  of  freezing  extending  to  the  bones, 
desire  of  making  urine.  If  the  subject  come  out  of  the  bath  after 
three  or  four  minutes,  if  he  wipe  and  dress  himself  quickly,  all 
symptoms  gradually  vanish ;  the  skin  reddens ;  a  feeling  of  general 
heat  and  wellbeing  supervenes ;  the  pulse  increases  in  frequency 
and  strength.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  subject  prolong  his  stay  in 
the  bath,  particularly  if  seated  and  in  repose,  a  new  shivering  comes 
on,  and  he  experiences  the  following  symptoms :  progressive  refri- 
geration of  the  whole  body,  weight  of  head,  numbness  or  pain  in 
Uie  limbs,  infrequency  and  smallness  of  pulse,  stupor,  somnolence. 
If  not  withdrawn,  his  death  will  certainly  ensue." — P.  36. 

The  following  anecdote  may  convey  a  useful  hint  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  practitioners : 

*'  An  Italian  lady,  somewhat  aged  and  damaged  by  coquetry, 
begged  of  me  once  to  point  out  some  way  of  hardening  her  breasts, 
Bemg  disposed  to  indulge  her  foolish  vanity,  I  advised  her  to  apply 
to  them  some  pounded  ice,  between  cloths,  for  a  moment,  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  I  was  indeed  far  from  thinking  any  one  would 
have  courage  to  apply  such  a  remedy ;  but  I  learned  shortly  after 
from  the  maid,  that  the  Jady  of  the  house  was  well  satisfied  with  it, 
and  recurred  to  it  from  time  to  time." — P.  43. 

The  following  remark  sufficiently  contradicts  the  theoretical 
conclusions  of  Montesquieu,  which  still  obtain  more  credence 
than  they  deserve,  even  amongst  physicians.  M.  Beaupre  i& 
supported  on  this  occasion  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Dr 
Johnson,  in  his  admirable  treaUse  on  tropical  climates. 
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*'  On  Generation, 

'*  Man  differing  firam  many  animals^  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
producing  his  species  without  interruption  at  aU  seasons,  in  every 
cUmate.  The  icy  cold  of  polar  regions  does  not,  in  him,  suspend 
tiie  desire  of  propagation.  Montesquieu  *,  whose  ideas  respecting  the 
influence  of  climates  are  not  always  exact,  has  erred,  I  think,  in 
saying,  that,  in  northern  countries,  physical  love  manifested  itself 
but  with  difficulty.  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  so  much  more 
energetic  there,  as  the  prevailing  robustness  of  bod^,  andaanguine* 
oua  temperament  favour  it,  and  as  the  eonatitution  is  not  there  early 
enervated,  as  in  hot  climates,  by  premature  abuse  of  pleasure,  and 
by  the  excesses  of  the  voluptuary  and  the  libertine  Thoo^  the 
passion  of  love  be  less  lively  and  unruly  than  in  the  south,  its  effiects 
m  respect  to  population  are  not  less  positive.  In  Sweden,  it  ia  not 
rare  to  see  women  have  twenty  or  thirty  diildren.  In  traversing 
Russia,  we  find  marriages  followed  by  a  numerous  progeny ;  we  are 
aurprised  at  the  great  number  of  children  in  the  palaces  « l^e  rich, 
as  well  as  under  the  humble  roof  of  the  poor.  In  that  vast  empire, 
the  population  must  surely  increase,  unless  prevented  by  a  great  mol- 
tiphcity  of  depopulating  causes."— -P.  88. 

The  following  facts  are  interesting  to  the  natural  historian : 

''  The  Russians  regard  the  winter  of  1812  as  one  of  the  most  ri- 
gorous of  which  they  have  any  record ;  it  was  intensely  felt  through 
all  Russia,  even  the  most  southern  parts.  The  Tartars  of  the  Crimea 
gave  me  as  a  proof,  that  the  great  and  little  bustard,  which  at  diat 
season  quit  the  plain,  and  come  annually  for  protection  from  the 
cold  into  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  towsjrds  the  coasts,  re- 
mained benumbed  on  the  snow,  and  that  they  caught  a  great  quan- 
tity of  them.  This  explanation  removed  my  surprise  to  see,  in  tra- 
versing the  low  hills,  in  the  spring  of  1813,  the  ground  covered  in 
some  places  with  the  remains  of  these  birds  entire." — ^P.  105. 

**  Misfortune  usually  unites  men ;  the  equality  of  a  sad  condition, 
the  feeling  of  the  same  punishments  and  sufferings,  leads  them  mu- 
tually to  console  each  other,  and  even  to  assist  each  other  in 
the  smallest  matters.  But  how  strange  were  the  effects  in  us  of 
general  discontent,  of  the  continual  sensation  of  cold,  of  physical 
wants  not  satisfied,  of  well  founded  fears  of  each  one  for  his  own 
fate,  of  the  peculiar  moral  affections  of  each  individual,  and  of  ihe 
frightful  idea  of  being  exposed  to  perish  of  cold  and  famine !  It 
seemed  as  if,  in  our  retreat,  misfortune  had  soured  our  minds  and 
hardened  our  hearts.  We  were  insensible,  selfish,  avaricious ;  and 
M.  Labaume's  remarks  are  very  true  +." — P.  1 16. 

The  best  security  ^wnst  a  freezing  fall  of  snow,  is  to  lie 
down  and  allow  it  to  form  itself  over  the  body. 

*^  In  Siberia,  travellers  are  sometimes  surprised  by  hurricanes, 
which  endanger  their  lives.     They  know  then  no  better  means  of 

•  Eip.  dM  Loix,  b.  »v.  c.  t.        t  RelAUon  Historique,  ^c,  Paris,  p.  388. 
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escape  fxom  danger  than  lying  down ;  but,  in  order  that  the  aocu* 
mnlating  anaw  may  not  sufibcate  them,  they  get  up  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  shake  it  off  *.  I  knew  a  Roaeian  offioer  who  made  a 
long  atay  in  that  province ;  he  faaa  assured  me,  that  persons  sur- 
^sed  by  the  fury  of  a  hurricane,  accompanied  with  snow,  re* 
mained  lying  under  that  substance  during  the  time  the  stoim  lasted, 
snd  were  thus  safer  and  less  liable  to  peruh  from  cold." — ^P.  128. 


Dr  Beaupre  attributes  seven  ori^nal  therapeutic  qualities  to 
cold: 

"  Cold  rarely  acts  by  onee&et,  but  all  its  eflbots  are  ooonected 
and  confounded  together.  It  is  fhxn  the  predominance  of  one,  or 
from  simultaneous  action  of  several,  that  tne  essential  and  charac- 
teristic differences  of  each  property  result.  In  any  given  case,  the 
action  of  cold  by  one  property  rather  than  another,  is  determined 
by  phjsical  ctrcumstances,  or  organic  pathological  modifications.'' 
—P.  172. 

'*  An  attentive  and  elabomte  analysis  has  led  me  to  distinguish 
seven;  via.  1.  A  refrigerating  property ;  £•  An  exciting ;  S.  A  se- 
dative ;  4.  An  astringent ;  5.  A  tonic ;  6.  A  debilitating ;  and,  7. 
A  perturbing  property."^?.  173. 

In  the  therapeutic  part,  of  course,  the  author  draws  largely 
on  our  countrymen,  particularly  Dr  Currie,  in  all  tliac  regardls 
the  cold  immersion,  affusion,  and  so  forth ;  and  he  remarks, 

''  The  facts  lying  scattered  through,  and  lost,  as  it  were,  in  prac- 
tical authors,  should,  I  am  persuaded,  long  since  have  suggested 
the  idea  of  iqiplying  cold  in  ague ;  and  it  is  to  tlieir  perusal  probably 
that  English  physicians  owe  their  being  the  first  to  have  applied  it 
in  that  sort  of  fever," 

Alas !  M.  Beaupre,  the  English  have  been  before  hand 
with  you  in  matters  of  much  more  vital  import  than  this ;  and 
your  little  volume  would  suffer  a  frightful  reduction,  were  all 
their  anticipations  fairly  withdrawn  from  it.  Filching  from  old 
authors  is  not  their  cardinal  sin  alone ;  and  as  to  the  fact  in 
question,  the  first  time  we  ever  heard  of  the  application  of  cold 
affuaon  in  intermittent  fever,  was  by  a  clever  army  surgeon, 
who,  though  an  excellent  scholar,  and  an  accomplished  practi- 
tioner,  never  we  are  sure  read  two  old  medical  authors,  or  one 
line  of  your  Anc,  Jouni,  de  Med.  in  his  life. 

With  these  extracts  we  part  with  M.  Beaupr^,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  not  an  unfavourable  specimen  of  the  manner  and  matter 
of  the  notes : 

'^  The  following  are  the  general  results  of  some  experiments  I 
made  on  the  bath : 

"  The  first  organs  of  the  modification  of  which  we  become  sen- 
sible, are  the  nerves.  The  change  thev  undergo  docs'  not  appear 
to  be  suspension  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  their  functions,  aa 


*  Voyage  en  Siberie  par  Krachen  ikow. 
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happens  in  the  case  of  the  capillaries.  On  the  cootrary^  they  make 
their  existence  much  more  sensible,  and  help  to  attract  much  more 
of  the  attention  of  the  subject  to  the  phenomena  of  which  they  are 
die  physical  conditions ;  the  liveliness  of  the  sensations  must  of 
course^  in  a  great  part,  be  attributed  to  the  novelty  of  the  impres- 
sions. The  body  may  be  for  a  long  time  exposed  to  cold,  and  if 
exercise  or  stimulants  be  not  employed,  the  activity  of  the  drcu* 
lating  system  may  be  very  greatly  reduced  befinre  the  coHsocMiwe  or 
conductive  powers  of  the  nerves  disappear,  or  be  even  materially 
diminished  in  torpefaction.  After  an  hour's  exposure  to  cold, — the 
first  fifteen  minutes  to  an  atmosphere  of  6(f  en  chemise,  the  next  fifteen 
minutes  to  the  same  atmosphere,  being  wrapped  up  in  a  wet  doth, 
the  remaining  thirty  minutes  being  immersed  in  a  bath  at  57%  1 
found  tactual  sensibility  little  affected  ;  the  cerebral, functions  en- 
tire ;  the  susceptibility  in  the  skin,  of  pain  from  friction,  augment- 
ed ;  the  so  called  motive  power,  only  of  the  nerves,  somewhat  dimi- 
nished, as  I  infer  from  the  shiverings,  &c.  concerning  which  some 
observations  will  perhaps  be  offered  hereafter." 

On  the  whole,  we  scruple  not  to  recommend  this  little  work 
to  all  who  would  study  the  relations  of  cold  to  the  human 
frame  :  but  we  are  far  from  being  so  much  satisfied  with  it,  as 
to  think  that  a  better  might  not  have  been  written.  The  author 
is  too  prating,  too  lively,  too  frcnchified ;  heeds  neither  the 
sources  of  his  information  nor  the  objections  that  may  lie  against 
them  ;  and  is,  or  seems  to  be,  altogether  indifferent  to  the  value 
of  quotation.  His  translator,  too,  might  here  and  there  have 
supplied  this  deficiency ;  but  we  believe  it  may  be  the  first  work  of 
any  magnitude  which  he  has  put  to  press,  and  we  know,  from 
present  experience,  how  much  allowance,  in  that  predicament, 
IS  required  from  the  public.  It  is  well  to  keep  m  mind  the 
remark  of  the  cynic  Johnson, — **  Here  is  a  roan  six  feet  high, 
and  you  quarrel  with  him  because  he  is  not  seven.**^ 


Art.  XXII. — Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  rf  Physic, 
By  George  Gregory,  M.  D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Boyal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  in  London,  Physician  to  the  Smallpox  and 
Vacdnation  Hospital  at  St  Pancras,  and  to  St  Greorge's  and 
St  James^  Dispensary,  &c.  &c.     Lcmdon,  8vo.  pp.  679. 

It  is  our  intention,  in  our  quarterly  avatar^  to  pay  some 
attention  to  those  new  publications,  of  which  it  is  the  humble 
but  laudable  object  to  facilitate  medical  instruction,  among  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession.  On  the  views  which  they 
open  up,  and  the  practical  maxims  which  they  inculcate,  we  run 
no  hazard  in  asserting,  that  the  chance  of  recovery  of  a  vast  ma- 
iority  of  the  future  sick  will  depend.     The  tree,  it  is  said,  re^ 
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Imns  the  bend  of  the  ori^nal  twig ;  and,  moreover,  till  the  per- 
sons Wialatin^  for  our  boards  of  examinators  over  the  empire 
direct  their  edicts  somewhat  more  effectively  towards  ascertaiiu 
ing  the  actual  attainments,  than  the  age,  apprenticebood,  expen- 
diture, and  comfortable  externals  of  the  asjHrants  to  legal  qua* 
lification  in  the  medical  professioB,  the  out  and  dry  information 
affi>rded  by  such  commodious  manuals,  will  always,  we  aie 
afraid,  entitle  them  to  a  high  place  in  the  students  library. 
Whenever  a  system  of  rigid  inflexible  refusal,  in  all  ambiguous 
questions  of  competency,  shall  be  substituted  in  these  courts,  for 
a  showy  display  of  trumpery  card  and  foolscap  certificates,  which 
^'  are  of  no  use  to  any  body  but  the  owner,^  the  student  will 
find  the  longest  book  the  b^t  one,— ^and  not  till  then. 

Of  the  works  of  the  present  description,  relating  to  the  prac- 
tice of  physic,  Cullen^s  First  Lines  is,  beyond  all  controversy, 
still  the  b^t :  it  is  the  most  ingenious,  the  most  practical,  with  all 
its  theory ;  and,  above  all,  the  most  ^'  germane^  to  the  matter. 
It  is,  however,  now,  in  many  points  antiquated,  in  others  defi- 
cient ;  but  we  think,  if  Dr  Reid,  who  has  already  made  some 
advances  towards  what  we  mean,  would  add  every  thing  to  it 
which  has  been  discovered  since  the  time  of  its  publication,  in 
the  manner  and  text  of  his  author,  there  would  be  little  room 
for  many  of  the  proposed  substitutes  which  have  naturally  made 
their  appearance,  since  these  deficiencies  became  observable. 

Next  to  Cullen's,  in  point  of  utility,  is  the  popular  work  of 
Dr  Thomas,  at  which  we  would  not  advise  any  of  the  fastidious 
admirers  of  fine  writing  to  turn  up  their  nose,  till  they  know 
where  to  get  a  more  handy  collection  of  the  opinions  of  the  day, 
on  most  practical  subjects.  If  they  talk  of  the  ponderous  ele- 
ments of  the  erudite  Dr  John  Mason  Good,  we  will  confess, 
that  we  consult  them  with  advantage ;  but  what  honest  Briton, 
except  the  author,  and  the  reviser  at  the  press,  can  lay  his  hand 
on  his  heart,  and  say  he  has  read  them  through  ?  It  is  an  in- 
differently good  shelf  book,  and  as  such  may  be  recommended  ; 
but  its  language  and  nosological  nomenclature,  and  its  everlast- 
ing Arabic,  mu^t  undergo  a  complete  regeneration,  we  were 
going  to  say  translation,  before  it  can  facilitate  the  studies  of  the 
tiro. 

Dr  Hooper's  Physicians^  Vade  Mecum  affords  a  useful,  and 
therefore  popular,  though  rather  obsolescent  syllabus  of  mo- 
dem practice. 

Some  other  attempts  we  have  seen,  which  have  in  general  a 
degree  of  merit  not  inconsiderable,  but  we  here  speak  of  the 
works  with  which  Dr  Gr^ory''s  may  in  some  measure  be  com- 
pared. 

The  latter  is  of  a  size  which  precludes  much  minute  matter 
or  elaborate  discussion ;  and  the  author^s  merits  are  therefore 
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confined  to  making  the  best  of  his  space  and  materials.  We  hop, 
at  least,  that  this  is  his  reason  for  the  very  cursory  way  in  wbch 
many  important  subjects  are  dismissed;  for,  though  we  think 
well  of  his  book,  and  design  to  present  the  reader  with  a  few  ex- 
tracts,  to  enable  him,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  judge  for  himself,  we 
should  have  pwferred  a  more  rigid  adhesion  to  his  main  ologect, — 
the  oompositioaof  a  manual  of  the  practice  of  physic.  Few  read- 
ers will  think  of  resorting  to  his  work  fur  information  on  mere 
Sathology ;  a  vast  mass  of  insulated  facts,  which  no  art  can  oon- 
ense,  and  which  we  can  assure  the  Doctor  (see  Pref.  vii.)  had  a 
most  voluminous  "  mode  of  existence,^  long  before  the  days  of 
Morgagni ;  as  Bonetus,  Schenkius,  and  many  others,  bear  ^ent 
witness  on  our  ground  shelves.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  no 
fault  with  the  pan  or  arran^ment  of  the  102  formulae  for  pre- 
scription, whicn  he  has  subjoined  at  the  end.  They  are  both 
elegant  and  accurate ;  and  we  like  to  see  a  man  having  courage 
to  put  that  in  print,  for  thebenefit  of  his  pupils,  which  he  is  every 
day  committing  to  writing  for  his  patients ;  alike  regardless  of 
the  sneers  of  the  clinical  critic^  and  the  everlasting  revolution  of 
medical  taste,  which  must,  to  a  certainty,  render  his  labours  of 
this  kind  obsolete  within  his  own  dav. 

The  work  is  divided,  very  much  like  the  practical  writings  of 
the  ancients,  into  acute  and  chronic  diseases ;  and  of  this  we 
cannot  approve.  In  this  country,  until  Dr  Cullen's  nosologi- 
cal arrangement  go  out  of  i*epute,  it  should  be  followed,  even 
for  the  sole  reason  that  it  is  familiar ;  because,  in  short,  one 
naturally  thinks  of  diseases  in  that  order,  and  because  facility 
is  the  only  use  and  value  of  arrangement ;  and  whenever  it  be- 
comes superseded  by  another,  which  it  will,  whenever  a  better 
comes,  the  same  eternal  reason,  convenience,  "  the  mother  of 
right,^  will  instal  his  successor  in  his  stead. 

The  individual  diseases  are  carefully  treated  throughout  the 
work ;  their  pathology  and  cure  perfectly  modem.  The  lan- 
guage, too,  is  proper  and  scientific ;  and  to  any  man  who  reve- 
rences the  king^s  English,  it  is  a  blessing  to  be  allowed  to  turn 
to  Dr  Gregory^s  pages  from  those  of  some  other  medical  works 
we  could  mention.  One  thing  we  much  desiderate,  the  use  of 
the  stediosoope  in  the  diagnosis.  Can  it  be,  that  the  very  intel- 
ligent author  has  still  his  doubts  ?  It  would  be  curious  to  know 
if  this  be  really  the  case.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  his  pathology. 

''  S.  It  is  obvious^  that,  in  estimating  the  circumstances  which 
may  lead  to  die  accidental  rupture  of  a  vessel  in  an  internal  part, 
there  are  three  which  chiefly  merit  attention.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body ;  .the  second  is  the  force  of  the 
heart's  action  (these  two  constituting  the  impetus  or  momentutn  of 
blood) ,  and  the  third  is  the  strength  of  the  coats  of  the  containing 
vessel,  depending  principally  on  the  original  constitution  of  the  body. 
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By  one  or  other  of  these  consideratioiis^  we  mi^  ezpUun  the  man- 
ner fti  which  different  circumstances  act  as  the  predisposing  or  oe- 
casional  cansps  of  hemorrhagy,  and  the  moduM  operandi  of  the  reme- 
dies which  are  resorted  to,  for  its  relief  or  removal. 

'*  J.  Plethora,  or  preternatural  fulness  in  the  bloodvessels,  is  a 
state  of  the  body,  the  reali^  of  which  is  established  by  ample,  as 
well  as  the  most  simple,  evidence.  It  is  the  common  consequence 
of  full  living,  and  of  a  sedentary  life ;  and  it  proves  a  frequent  source 
of  disease.  A  man  too  full  of  blood  becomes  heavy  and  languid. 
A  state  of  over  distension  in  vessels  gives  a  disposition  to  increased 
action  in  them ;  hence  it  is,  that  whatever  leads  to  general  plethora 
is  so  frequently  found  to  be  a  predisposing  cause  of  inflammation^ 
and  even  of  fever.  It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  state  of 
plethora  is  by  no  means  essential  to  hemorrhage,  whidi  is  compatible 
even  with  a  state  of  morbid  tenuitv  of  the  blood. 

**  2.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  mere  force  of  the  heart's  action 
has  something  to  do  with  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhagy ;  for  heat, 
and  violent  exertion  of  the  whole  body,  as  in  running,  are  among  the 
most  frequent  of  its  exciting  causes;  and  they  can  only  be  supposed 
to  act  by  hurrying  the  circulation.  The  idea  entertained  by  old  pa- 
thologists of  a  spurious  plethora  has  been  long  abandoned.  But  the 
more  necessary  circumstance  to  be  kept  in  view,  is  the  connection 
of  hemorrhagy  with  the  state  of  partially  increased  action  of  vessels, 
or  irregular  determination  of  blood ;  or,  as  it  is  now  more  common- 
ly called,  local  congestion.  This  has  always  been  recognised  as  a 
principle  in  pathology  of  the  highest  importance ;  and  it  is  undoubt- 
edly tne  most  generally  applicable  of  any  which  have  been  esta- 
blished,  in  the  whole  extent  of  pathological  science.  We  have  seen 
it  influencing  the  phenomena  and  treatment  of  .every  form  of  idio- 
pathic fever.  It  is  the  very  basis  of  all  reasoning  on  the  subject  of 
mflammatory  action ;  and  we  shall  subsequently  find  it  to  extend  to 
many  of  the  most  important  chronic  diseases  of  the  body.  In  what 
manner  this  local  determination  of  blood  is  brought  abont^ — ^how  it  is 
that  the  heart,  which  appears  calculated  to  supply  blood  equally  to  all 
parts  of  the  body,  should  distribute  it  uneoually,  are  questions  which 
the  incpiiries  of  physiologists  have  not  hitherto  enabled  us  to  decide. 
The  fact  itself,  however,  is  well  ascertained ;  and  it  strongly  illus- 
tnitea  the  great  principle  which,  though  generally  professed,  has 
▼et  been  too  frequently  lost  sight  of, — ^that  the  doctrines  of  hydrau- 
ucs  are  but  distantly  applicable  to  those  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  •."—?.  302-3. 

**  3.  The  third  general  condidon  of  the  body,  which  we  no- 
ticed, as  tending  to  hemorrhagy,  is  a  weakened  state  of  the  coats  of 
the  bloodvessels.  This  usually  aepends  on  some  original  formation  of 
body ;  and  it  is  not  unfrequently  hereditary.  In  some  constitutions 
the  arterial  system  appears  to  oe  peculiarly  weak  and  lax ;  and  it 
has  been  conjectured,  that  this  often  occurs  in  persons  of  a  scrofu- 
louB  diathesis.     In  them  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 

*  tee  a  vary  ingenions  Etnj  by  Mr  Charles  Bell,  entitled,  ^*  On  the  forces 
whidi  drmilate  the  Blaod»  being  an  examination  of  the  diHWence  between  the 
motions  of  fluids  in  living  and  dead  vessels."    London,  1819. 
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bloodvesseb  will  give  way  from  the  application  of  causes  whidi 
would  have  no  suoi  effect  in  a  different  nabit  of  body.  An  idea  is 
entertained  by  some  pathologists,  that  mere  huaitf  of  the  coats  of 
vessels,  independent  of  actu^  ruphire,  is  suflSdent  to  cause  the  ef* 
fusion  of  blood.  That  the  colouring  particles  of  the  blood  may  ex- 
flMfe  along  with  the  secretions  of  the  part,  in  certain  relaxed  condi- 
tions of  a  membrane,  is  probable :  but  it  is  questionable  bow  £ur 
this  corresponds  with  genuine  hemorrhagy." — P.  504. 

We  think  the  ensuing  passage  affords  practical  illustratioD  of 
the  utility  already  derived  from  the  beautiful  generalizations  of 
Bichat.  A  paper  from  the  eminent  physician  to  whom  he  al* 
ludes,  will  be  found  in  an  early  part  of  our  number. 

"  Dr  Badham,  in  1808,  first  wrote  expressly  on  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  bronchia,  and  gave  to  it  the  appropriate 
name  of  bronchitis.  His  views  concerning  this  affection  are  very 
clear  and  just ;  and  his  work  deserves  to  be  noticed  as  a  pathologi- 
cal essay  of  the  highest  merit  The  attention  of  the  author  was, 
perhaps,  too  exclusively  directed  to  that  severe  but  rare  disease, 
which  we  have  already  alluded  to,  under  the  title  of  Acute  Bron- 
chitis, (p.  £06).  His  deficiencies,  however,  have  been,  in  a  mat 
measure,  supplied  by  the  industry  of  later  writers,  among  whom 
Dr  Hastings  of  Worcester  *  deserves  particular  mention ;  and  the 
pathology  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchia,  therefore, 
though  far  from  being  complete,  may  now  be  considered  as  having 
attained  some  degree  of  precision. 

*'  Three  great  divisions  of  chronic  bronchitis  might  be  made,  ha- 
ving a  reference  to  the  state  of  the  accompanying  constitutional 
symptoms.  Sometimes  fever  is  present,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree ; 
sometimes  tbe  constitution  is  wholly  unaffected ;  and  at  other  times, 
lastly,  it  is  in  the  state  of  asthenia ;  but  a  more  extended  view  of 
the  subject  will  be  requisite,  for  the  purpose  of  practice. 

] .  There  is  a  species  of  bronchitis,  which  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable febrile  derangement  of  the  system,  and  which  runs  its 
course  in  about  three  weeks  or  a  month ;  generally  so  severe,  as  to 
confine  the  patient  to  bed  for  a  part  of  Uie  time.  This  I  would 
distinguish  by  the  name  of  subacute  bronchitis.  To  those  who 
have  once  suffered  by  it,  it  is  apt  to  recur  every  year,  and  common- 
ly about  the  same  season.  It  is  attended  with  the  expectoration 
of  puriform  mucus,  and  respiration  is  performed  with  a  wheezing 
noise.  Occasionally  the  cough  occurs  in  paroxysms  of  great  vio- 
lence, and  the  disease  then  so  closely  resembles  the  hooping  cough, 
that,  for  a  time,  it  is  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  it ;  but  the 
diseases  are  very  distinct  in  their  origin,  termination,  and  treat- 
ment. Subacute  bronchitis  is  to  be  treated  on  the  conunon  princi- 
ples applicable  to  all  inflammatory  diseases.  It  requires  venesec- 
tion two  or  three  times,  to  the  extent  of  ten  ounces  each  time,  and 
with  intervals  of  two  or  three  days ;  and  is  much  benefited  by  sa- 
line and  antimonial  medicines. 

*  A  Treadie  on  InSammation  of  the  Mucous  Menbnne  of  Uie  Lungs,  by 
Charles  HasUngs,  M.  D.  London,  1820. 
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^'  S.  This  fltsease,  if  neglected  in  its  early  stages,  sometimes  ends 
in  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchia,  tlie  principal 
system  characterizing  which,  is  the  expectoration  of  a  purulent  mat- 
ter, of  &  greenish  colour  and  smooth  appearance.     This,  with  atten- 
tion to  the  preceding  symptoms,  will  partly  serve  to  distinguish 
the  disease  from  phthisis  pulmonalis,  where  the  matter  expector- 
ated usually  assumes  the  form  of  globules  of  a  white  or  straw  co-> 
lour.      The  pulse  is  freauent,  and  often  full;  while  at  the  same 
time  great  debility  prevails.     The  patient  can  generally  take  a  full 
inspiration,  which  is  scarcely  ever  possible  in  advanced  stage  of 
consuiDption»  as  will  hereafter  be  more  fully  noticed.     Ulceration 
of  the  bronchia  occurs  only  in  persons  advanced  in  life.     It  is  a 
disease  of  great  danger,  but  is  still  occasionally  to  be  subdued. 
The  ulcers  are  found,  upon  disisection,  to  be  always  niperficial,  and 
generally  small.     This  disease  will  be  assisted  by  a  moderate  exhi- 
bition of  tonics ;  but  upon  any  urgent  aggravation  of  the  symp* 
toms,  blood  must  be  taxen  from  the  arm,  to  the  extent  of  four  or 
mx  ounces. 

*'  3.  These  cases  are  very  rare,  however,  when  compared  with  those 
whidi  I  would  designate  by  the  name  of  comnum  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  which  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  all  the  cases  of  chronic  or 
winter  cough.  The  symptoms  of  most  importance  in  a  paihologi* 
cal  view  are,  the  frequent  pulse,  and  the  slightly  furred  tongue 
which  attend  it^  and  which  point  out,  that  the  constitution  is  in  a 
state  of  febrile  excitement  There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  other 
symptoms ;  but  a  few  of  the  leading  points  may  be  worthy  of  no* 
tioe.  When  pain  is  complained  of,  it  is  generally  referred  to  the 
head,  or  the  iliac  region.  A  deep  inspiration  will  almost  always 
be  followed  by  a  fit  of  coughing,  but  it  will  seldom  cause  or  aggra- 
vate pain.  Ine  difficulty  of  breathing  is  often  very  trifling  when 
the  patient  is  sitting  quiet,  but  it  is  highly  increased  by  any  exer^ 
tion  of  walking,  more  particularly  b^  going  up  stairs,  or  ascending 
a  hilL  Afler  such  an  effort,  the  patient  appeara  gasping  for  breath, 
and  ready  to  faint  from  weakness.  He  can  sometimes  lie  on  both 
sides,  but  the  horizontal  posture  generally  increases  the  dyspnea ; 
andj  consequently,  in  the  severer  forms  and  later  stages  of  the 
dis^ise,  be  passes  both  his  days  and  his  nights  in  a  great  chair. 

"  The  cough,  in  common  clu'onic  bronchitis,  occurs  in  fits,  lasting 
several  minutes ;  and  these,  in  a  vast  proportion  of  cases,  happen 
in  the  morning  when  walkinjB^,  or  on  going  to  bed  at  nij^ht.  The 
irritability  of  we  membrane  is  obviously  increased  in  this  disease; 
and  the  exposure  of  the  skin  to  the  cold  air  proves,  by  sympathy, 
a  source  or  irritation.  In  like  manner,  a  change  of  weather,  or  the 
inhalation  of  smoke  or  vapours,  or  the  takmg  m  of  food,  brings  on 
a  fit  of  coughing.  The  matter  expectorated  varies  very  much  in 
appearance,  but  still  more  in  quantity.  Sometimes  it  is  thick  and 
ropy«  sometimes  thin  and  frothy,  and  occasionally  in  such  enormous 

auantity  as  to  excite  astonishment  I  have  seen  three  pints  of  a 
lin  mucous,  broug:ht  up  in  twenty  four  hours,  and  that  withput 
any  other  urgent  symptoms.  Some  attention,  with  a  view  to  prac- 
tice, is  to  be  paid,  as  to  whether  the  expectoration  be  easy  or  diffi* 
cult"— Pp.  214,  2 1 5,  21 6,  2 1 7,  2 1 8. 
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The  merit  of  Dr  Gregor^^s  production  will  be  better  under- 
stoody  by  compariog  any  of  the  older  writers  on  the  practice  of 
medicine  with  the  following  luminous  view  of  the  origin  dE 
dropsy. 

''  The  noaoUmcal  divisions  of  dropsies  are  Tenr  neoessary  in 
practice,  and  wul  hereafter  be  adverted  to ;  bat  there  are  certaixt 
pathoh^cal  distinctions  among  them^  which  are  at  least  equally  im* 
portant.  With  these  I  shall  ccanmence ;  and  to  explain  them  shall, 
m  the  Jirst  place^  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  general 
character  of  the  symptoms  in  dropsy  i  and^  seoondfy.  To  that  of  the 
appearances^  after  death. 

**  1.  Tha  distinction  to  be  made  among  dropsies  is,  into  such  as 
are  connected  with  general  constitutional  distiurbance,  and  such  as 
are  strictly  local,  (employing  of  course  that  term  in  the  qualified 
sense  in  which  it  can  alone  be  properly  received  in  medical  disqui* 
sitions).  Of  the  latter  there  are  three  principal  forms,— ehronic 
hydrocephalus,  ovarial  dropsy,  and  hydrocele.  The  two  former 
have  been  already  treated  of.  The  latter  is  exclusively  surgicaL 
To  this  class  also  bdong  the  cases  of  accidental  anasarca,  or  edema  ; 
but  as  these  are  very  rare,  and  unimportant  in  practice,  they  may 
equally  be  excluded  from  our  present  consideration. 

**  S^  When  dropsy  exists  aloi^  with  constitutional  derangement,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  all  the  functions  of  the  body  participate, 
and  doubtless  this  is  a  correct  view  of  the  case ;  but  a  notion  has  al» 
ways  prevailed,  that  the  absorbent  and  sanguiferous  systems  are 
those  which  principally  suflfer.  In  former  times,  diminished  absorp' 
turn  was  viewed  by  pathologists  as  the  leading  feature  of  the  com* 
plaint,  and  in  the  eyes  of  practitioners,  the  great  principle  of  treat- 
ment was  to  stimulate  the  absorbents.  More  recently,  the  circu- 
lating system  has  chiefly  been  looked  to,  and  increased  exhalation 
has  been*  held  up  as  the  proximate  cause  of  drop^.  We  are  too 
imperfectly  acouainted  with  the  physiology  of  the  absorbent  system, 
to  determine  what  share  it  has  in  the  production  of  dropsy;  but  the 
dependence  of  this  ^sease  on  the  disturbance  of  the  sanguiferous 
system  is  obvious,  and  of  the  fint  importance  in  practice.  Dropsy 
is  observed  in  two  very  oi>posite  conoitions  of  the  vasodar  uppur^ 
tus ;  of  wbidi,  the  one  is,  increased  action  either  of  the  heart,  or  of 
the  arterial  capillaries,  or  both ;  and  the  other,  feebleness  of  arterial 
action,  with  sluggishness  in  the  venous  circulation. 

"  8.  Drops;^,  attended  with  increased  vascular  action,  is  very  com* 
mon,  and  is  eitber  ffeneral  or  local,  according  as  the  heart  or  arte- 
rial branches  are  arocted.  The  morbid  action  of  vessels  which  gives 
rise  to  it,  mav  be  either  actual  infUumnation,  or  high  irritation,  or 
congestion*  Hydrocele  and  hydrocephalus,  nuiy  be  taken  as  instan* 
ces  of  local  dropsies  of  this  kind.  Ascites  sometimes  accompanies 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  and  hydrothorax  mat  of 
the  pleun.  Various  examples  might  be  offered  of  general  dropsy, 
arising  from,  or  intimately  conne(^  with,  this  state  of  circulation. 
The  most  common  are  anasarca  from  exposure  to  cold,  from  the  ex- 
tesstte  use  of  spiritous  liquors,  from  opi»essed  uterine  functions 
(punenonhea),  and  from  scarlet  fever.    In  all  these  case8>  liie  dis- 
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tarfctnoe  of  die  heart's  actioti  Is  lbiictioii«]>  and  admiti  of  a  pemia-* 
nent  eure.  The  principle^  however,  is  peihaps  most  inconteatiblj 
dispkjed  in  the  disposition  to  dropsy,  which  comes  on  in  the 
ooone  of  stmctural  diseases  of  the  heart,  when  that  oigan  laboura 
exceedingly  in  its  functions. 

**  To  this  npedes  of  dropsy,  pathologists  have  given  the  name 
of  Acute,  Innanunatory,  or  Plethoric*.  We  might  call  it,  with 
some  propriety  arierku,  as  it  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  with 
plethora  or  widi  feveridi  symptoms,  and  very  seldom  rans  a  rapid 
coarse.  In  this  kind  of  dropsy,  the  pulse  i^  for  the  most  part,  full 
and  active,  hut  sometimes  hard,  wiry,  and  incompressible;  There 
is  commonly  cough  and  headach,  aggravated  by  a  full  inspiration. 
Dr  Blackall  t  has  attached  much  importance  to  die  coagulanili^  of 
the  urine  in  these  cases  on  exposure  to  heat,  a  phenomenon  very 
frequentty,  but  not  um'versallv  observed.  The  exciting  cause, 
where  it  can  be  ascertained,  and  the  nrevious  history  of  symptoms^ 
assist  materially  in  establishing  the  diagnosis.  It  occurs,  ror  the 
most  part,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  may  often  be  traced  to 
cold.     Its  attack  is  commonly  sudden. 

"  4.  Dropsy  is  occasionally  met  with  in  a  very  different  state  of 
die  circulating  irjrstem ;  a  state  of  relaxation  or  atony  of  die  exhft- 
lent  vessels.    This  form  of  dropsical  effusion  correspcmds  with  that 
colliquative  sweating,  which  is  the  frequent  consequence  of  great 
or  repeated  loss  of  Mood.    It  im  rerj  often  to  be  observed,  there- 
fore, in  the  latter  stuges  of  chlorosis,  diabetes,  consumption,  and 
beetle  fbvers  of  all  kinds.    Atonic  dropsy  occasionally  follows  flood- 
ing, great  and  sudden  abstractions  of  blood  by  the  lancet,  and  pro- 
tracte^j^Ssvers.  It  is  sometimes  bixmghton  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  by 
the  want  of  proper  nourishment;  and  in  all  persons  it  may  be  indu- 
ced, bv  a  long  continued  state  of  disordered  stomach  and  impeifeet 
digestion.    Dropsy  from  relaxation  was  a  favourite  doctrine  with 
the  early  sdiools  of  medicine     They  admitted,  indeed,  of  no  other 
species,  and  were  at  any  rate  unaware,  that  the  doctrine  of  atony  and 
debilitv  applies  onlv  to  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  of  genuine 
diopatnic  dropsy  wnlch  are  met  widi  in  common  practice.     Drop- 
sies of  this  kind  are  attended  ^ith  a  weak  and  languid  pulse,  nignt 
sweats,  cold  extremities,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  strong  disposition  to 
erysipdas,  petediise,  and  gangrene.    They  chiefly  occur  in  elder- 
ly persons,  whose  constitutions  are  worn  out.    They  commence  im- 
perceptiblv,  and  are  not  traceable  to  any  obvious  cause. 

'^  5.  Ther^  is  still,  however,  something  about  dropsy,  which  is 
not  thoroughly  understood,  A  high  degree  of  arterial'>action  may 
exist,  or  the  powers  of  life  may  be  excessively  reduced,  without 
dropsy  supervening.  As,  in  certain  circumstances,  there  is  a  pe« 
culiar  tendency  to  hemorrhage,  so,  in  others,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  dropsy.  In  what  the  h^droijic  diaihetii  consists,  it  is  impossible 
to  denne  with  any  accuracy.    Possibly  it  may  depend  on  some 

*  This  term  was  totrodncscl  about  thirty  yean  ago  by  Dr  GrapengieeDer,  whd 
■ppaan  to  have  the  merit  of  having  first  accaratcfy  detcribcd  aueb  a  form  of 
Droptf. 

t  See  •(  OtMervotiom  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Dropsies.**  Bj  Dr  BlacluA 
of  Bxter.    LondoDy  1613. 
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cenditioii  of  the  nerves,  or  on  some  want  of  consent  between  the 
fanctions  of  the  capillaries,  and  those  of  the  great  arterial  and  ve- 
nous trunks." — P.  6l8- 

.  *'  1.  The  means  of  relief  calculated  to  obtain  the  first  object, 
vary,  of  course,  with  the  kind  of  dropsy  present.  In  the  acute, 
plethoric,  or  arterial  dropsy,  we  are  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  arterial 
system,  and  to  lessen  the  impetus  of  the  circulating  fluids  upon  the 
exhalent  capillaries.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  bloodletting,  or  to  local  depletion  by  cupping  or 
leeches.  At  other  times,  the  object  may  equally  be  gained  by  brisk 
purgative9>  nitre,  cream  of  tartar,  and  other  relaxing  saline  medi- 
cines, by  antimony,  or  colchicum.  The  utility  of  bloodletting  in 
certain  forms  of  dropsy,  has  been  established  on  the  clearest  evi- 
dence ;  but  it  is  right  to  add,  that  so  powerful  a  remedy  is  not  Itght^ 
lu  to  be  resorted  to.  In  all  cases  of  disease  not  accompanied  by 
fever  or  inflammation,  great  caution  is  required  in  the  management 
of  the  lancet-  In  the  case  of  dropsy,  this  is  peculiarly  necessary ; 
Jirst,  On  account  of  the  debility  which,  if  carried  too  far,  bloodlet- 
ting produces ;  and,  secondly.  From  its  being  so  often  associated 
wiui  that  passive  enlargement  of  the  heart,  which  does  not  admit 
of  the  detraction  of  blood.  Bleeding  in  dropsy  should  never  be 
pushed,  therefore,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  the  occurrence 
of  syncope* 

In  dropsy  from  relaxation,  or  glandular  obstruction,  the  indica- 
tion of  cure  is  to  support  the  tone  of  the  system,  and  to  rouse  the 
action  of  the  absorbents.  Among  the  ionic  medicines  most  s^vioe- 
able  to  dropsy,  are  the  bitter  infusions,  the  aromatic  confection, 
camphor  mixture,  bark,  steel,  and  wine.  Of  the  deobstruent  medi- 
cines, the  most  powerful  are  mercury,  squill,  and  ammoniacum. 

"  2.  With  the  second  intention  (that  of  promoting  the  tempora- 
ry absorption  of  effused  fluid),  recourse  is  had  to  medicines  which 
determine  to  the  bowels  and  kidneys.  The  cathartics  most  useful  in 
this  view,  are  those  called  hydragogues ;  in  which  class  are  ranked 
jalap,  cream  of  tartar,  elaterium,  and  gamboge.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that,  in  almost  eveiy  case  of  general  dropsy,  active  purging 
will  do  something  towards  the  relief  of  the  patient  It  appears  in 
a  peculiar  manner  to  excite  the  absorbent  system  to  action.  Of  the 
diuretic  medicines  emploved  in  dropsy,  some  are  weakening,  as  digi« 
talis,  the  acetate  of  potash,  nitre,  and  colchicum.  Others  are  stimu- 
lating, sucli  as  the  spiritus  etheris  nitrosi,  the  oil  of  turpentine,  squill, 
and  juniper  berries.  The  former  are  chiefly  serviceable  in  thora- 
cic, the  latter  in  abdominal  dropsy. 

"  Great  advantages  are  derived  from  combining  these  remedies. 
Where  bloodletting  is  indicated,  digitalis,  and  occasional  purging, 
are  applicable.  The  best  efiects  have  followed  the  union  of  digita- 
lis or  squills  with  mercury,-  (R.  No.  96.)  There  is,  probably,  no 
plan  of  treatment  adapted  to  such  a  variety  of  cases  as  thi&  I^gi- 
talis  may  often  be  given  with  perfect  propriety  in  combination  with 
aromatics  and  tonics.  Lastly,  the  powers  of  diuretic  medicines  are 
much  heightened  by  mixture. 

"  3.  The  surgical  means  of  relief  in  dropsy,  are  tapping  and 
saicifications.    Of  their  value^  T  have  a  fitter  opportunity  to  speak 
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in  the  next  chapter,  yrhen  treating  of  the  three  principal  varietiea 
of  dropaical  eStasion. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  this  respectable  work,  bj  candidly 
recommending  it  to  the  younger  branches  of  the  profession. 


II.  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 


Art.  XXIII.— On  the  Nature  and  Symptoms  of  Cataract^  and 
an  theCureqftlmt  Disease^  in  Us  Early  Stages,  byaModeqf 
Practice  calculated  to  prevent  the  occurrence  i^  Bhndness,  and 
to  render  unnecessary  the  operations  of  Couchmg  and  Entrac- 
Hon.  lUustratedby  Cases.  By  John  Stevenson,  Esq.  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Surgeon,  Oculist, 
and  Aurist  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  &c.  &c« 

JL  HIS  is  an  impoung  title  to  a  treatise  by  an  author  who  is 
already  known  by  his  writings  on  ophthalmic  diseases ;  and,  as 
the  doctrines  advocated  by  Mr  Stevenson  would,  if  adopted,  go 
to  effect  an  important  innovation  in  the  treatment  of  cataract, 
we  propose  to  examine,  at  some  length,  the  data  upon  which 
they  are  founded.     We  shall  premise  our  remarks,  by  stating, 
that  the  leading  object  of  Mr  Stevenson's  publication  is  to  re« 
commend  the  cure  of  the  disease,  as  soon  as  its  nature  is  decided^ 
ly  established,  previous  to  the  accesaon  of  blindness,  and  without 
waiting  for  what  has  been  termed  the  ripeness  or  maturity  of 
the  cataract.    If  our  readers  suppose,  from  the  title  of  his  hockf 
that  the  author,  in  objecting  to  extraction,  and  to  couching, 
taken  in  its  more  common  and  limited  sense,  proposes  to  remove 
the  complaint  by  any  remedial  measures  short  of  an  operation, 
they  will  find  themselves  ntistaken.     He  has,  in  truth,  selected 
for  his  purpose,  that  modification  of  couching,  in  which,  after 
acting  upon  the  lens,  or  its  capsule,  in  siiuj  by  the  needle,  the 
surgeon  trusts  to  the  agency  of  absorption  for  removing  the 
cataract  from  the  sphere  of  vision.    This  process  was  well  known, 
and  often  had  recourse  to,  by  the  older  operators ;  but  we  are 
indebted  principally  to  the  sagacity  and  talent  of  the  late  Mr 
Cunningham  SaunHers,  for  its  more  general  introduction,  as  well 
iis  for  the  knowledge  of  its  peculiar  applicability  to  the  cataracts 
x>f  children.    Mr  Stevenson  has  extended  this  mode  of  treatment 
to  the  incipient  malady  in  adults ;  and,  as  he  assures  us,  with 
the  most  complete  success.     Practitioners  have  been  divided  as 
to  the  precise  period  when  the  operation  for  the  cure  of  cataract 
should  be  undertaken ;  but  hitherto  it  has  been  usual  to  defer  it 
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at  leaat  until  blindness  bad  supervened.    Wbat  the  opimons  oa 
this  subject  were,  in  the  time  of  Mr  Sharpe,  no  mean  authority 
on  questions  relating  to  the  operaUve  surgery  of  the  eye,  may  be 
learned  by  the  following  quotation  from  bis  works :— *<  In  de* 
scribing  tne  nature  of  a  cataract,  it  has  hitherto  been  a  posiAoe 
fnaxim^  laid  down  by  octdUU  ofeverv  nation^  that  there  is  one 
certain  stage  of  the  distemper,  in  which  only,  the  operation  is 
proper ;  and  this  state  of  the  disease  is  said  to  be  the  maturity 
of  the  cataract   They  have  compared  it  to  the  ripeness  of  fhuta, 
and  have  supposed  a  regular  change  in  the  consistence  of  the 
crystalline  humour,  from  the  moment  it  is  first  affected.     They 
say,  the  disease,  upon  its  first  invaaon,  gradually  liquifies  the 
humour,  and  that,  after  its  arrival  at  the  utmost  period  of 
liquefaction,  it  then  begins  to  acquire  various  dq^rees  of  tenaci- 
ty, till  at  last  it  becomes  perfectly  hard ;  or,  as  they  style  it, 
homy :  That  the  skill  of  the  surgeon  discovers  itself,  bv  fixing 
on  that  time  for  the  operation,  in  which  the  fluidity  of  the  cata- 
ract is  no  obstacle  to  the  depresaon  of  it,  from  its  want  of  re- 
ristance  to  the  needle ;  nor  its  hardness  from  the  elasddty  of  its 
connectJi^  fibres,  which  immediately  return  it  to  its  former  po- 
sition.   This,  in  a  few  words,  is  tne  general  doctrine ;  but  I 
thbk  the  regular  idteration  of  the  density  of  the  crystalline  hu- 
mour  is  very  much  to  be  doubted ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  cannot 
help  pomtively  objecting  to  the  rule  here  laid  down ;  having  not 
only  seen  cataracts  of  twenty  or  thiffy  years  growth,  often,  upon 
touch  of  the  needle,  prove  soft  and  milky,  but  also  many  in- 
stances, in  which  a  due  degree  of  consistence  occurred,  after 
Jour  or  five  months,  I  may  venture  to  say  days^  when  the  cata- 
ract was  the  consequence  of  a  blow  or  puncture ;  both  which 
changes  so  little  correspond  with  this  supposed  change,  that 
they  seem  not  only  to  overthrow  it,  but  to  imply  that  me  cata- 
ract, after  it  has  acquired  its  total  degree  of  opadty,  may  fre- 
quently, if  not  generally,  continue  in  the  same  state  of  tenacttv 
to  the  lifers  end.    And,  though  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  au 
firm,  that  cataracts  come  always  very  early  to  their  greatest 
oonnstenoe ;  yet  this  we  may  safely  deduce  from  these  observa* 
rions,  that,  whenever  they  become  entirely  opaqM^  we  may  pre 
perlv  undertake  the  operation ;  which  has  hitherto  been  my  me* 
thod  of  operating,  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  lay  it  aode  *.'" 

The  theory  of  the  liquefaction,  and  progressive  consolidation 
afterwards  or  the  lens,  nas  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  but  the 
practice  founded  upon  it  appears  to  have  survived  the  hypothe- 
as.  Mr  Stevenson  mentions,  in  proof  of  this,  among  other  in- 
stances within  his  knowledge,  a  case  in  whidi  the  patient  had 
mainly  awiuted,  during  the  period  oSJbrty  years^  the  ripening 

"  On  Uie  Operatioii«  of  Surgery,  Art  CaUuraci, 
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of  Us  cataract  (p.  177.) ;  and  another  of  a  simUar  kind  is  re- 
corded fay  Mr  Carmicfaael^  in  the  London  Jdedioal  and  FhvBi. 
cal  Joumnl: — ^  Both  cataracts  were  opemtad  on  b^  the  needle? 
but  it  was  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  the  cataract  in  the 
right  m,  which  had  continued  upmirdsqfforijfffearsy  wa&fiuidi 
while  the  other,  which  had  not  existed  a  fourth  of  that  period, 
was  solid,  and  easily  depressed  ^^ 

We  shall  now  return  to  Mr  Sharpe,  for  the  further  purpooe 
of  shewing  that  that  aUe  patholpgist  was  himself  led  to  inter,  that 
the  operation  for  cataract  might  safely  be  performed  before  the 
sight  was  alt<^ther  intercepts  by  the  macity  of  the  lens»  **  I 
shall,^  he  says,  '*  observe  in  this  place,  tnat,  conirary  to  the  re- 
ceived cpimoti,  I  have,  upon  examination,  found  cataract  of  a  pro- 
per consistence  to  be  couched,  long  before  they  would  hare  been 
opaque  f*  and  he  states  ii  as  faiso  pinion,  that  the  operation  might, 
under  such  circumstances,  be  successful,  although  he  did  not  ad« 
▼ise  it  It  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  we  have  the  authority  of  Dr 
Samuel  Johnson  for  believing  that  Mr  Sharpe  subsequently  sanc- 
tioned, if  he  did  not  actually  adopt,  the  practice.  *^  Mr  Sharpe^^' 
observes  Dr  Johnson,  who  was  a  great  dabbler  in  physic,^  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  tedious  maiuraiion  of  ike  eaiaratA  ie  a  vulgor 
.eiTOTy  aeui  that  it  mag  l»  removed  as  soon  as  it  ia^fifrmed  This 
ootkm  deserves  to  be  considered.  I  doubt  whether  it  be  univer- 
sally true;  but  if  it  be  true  in  some  cases,  and  Uioae  caseQ  can 
be  distinguished,  it  may  save  a  long  and  uncomfortable  delay  -I'.'" 

We  have  not,  however,  any  precise  evidence  to  shew  that 
Shaqie  availed  himself  of  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired,  by 
lippljring  it  to  a  practical  purpose  ;  and  Mr  Stevenson  is  entitled 
4o  the  merit,  whatever  it  may  prove  to  be,  of  inculcating,  both 
<by  example  and  pvecept,  this  mode  of  treating  cataract. 

Mr  Stevenson  s  work  consists  of  five  divisions,  which  treat 
consecutively,—-!.  Of  the  history  ; — ft. .  The  varieties^ — 3.  The 
aymptoms  of  cataract  ;>-— 4.  The  removal  of  the  disease  by  couoIk 
ing  and  extraction  ;— 3.  The  advanta^s  of  removing  the  seve^ 
weSspedeB  of  cataract,  at  an  early  period  of  iheai  formation,  by 
Jtbe  abaurbent  practice.  It  may  be  sufficient,  in  r^ard  to  the 
4faree  iirst  chapters,  to  remark,  that  they  comj»ehend,  together 
with  a. general  outline  of  the  anatomy  and  economy  of  the  eye, 
•a  succinct  account  of  cataract,  and  its  varieties,  with  an  accurate 
description  of  the  synqptoms  of  the  disease.  But,  as  these  dis- 
cussions present  nothing  new,  or  that  may  not  be  found  in  other 
txeatises  of  a  similar  kino,  we  shall  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of 
the  remaining,  and  more  important  features  of  the  publication. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  the  author  states  his  reasons  for  object- 
tng  to  the  ordinary  method  of  couching,  including  that  modifi- 

*  VoL  lix.  >  SIS.  t  Bosweirs  Life  of  Joboion,  vol.  i,  p.  349. 
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catkm  of  it  termed  recUnatioit,  and  to  extracting  the  cataract ; 
for,  in  oommon  with  almost  eveiy  modem  writer,  ezcefit  the 
]ate  Mr  Ware,  be  attaches  no  importance  to  any  external  medi- 
cinal applications  for  effecting  the  cure  of  the  complaint 

— "  If  I  can  prove,"  says  Mr  Stevenson,  "  by  an  appeal  to  unde- 
niable facts,  that  their  use  (couching  and  extraction)  is  limited  to 
certain  states  and  species  of  the  disease, — that  such  a  combination 
of  favourable  circumstances^  as  is  not  generally  met  with,  is  indis- 
pensable to  their  sucoe88,-^iat  the  more  ancient  of  these  processes 
(couching),  in  addition  to  other  and  more  serious  inconveniences, 
is  frequently  found  to  afford  only  temporary  relief;  whilst  the  mo- 
dem process  (extraction)  is  not  only  difficult  of  execution,  but  like- 
wise very  precarious  in  its  issue, — ^no  apology,  it  is  presumed,  can 
be  required  for  introducing  a  succedaneum." — P.  47* 

The  authors  objections  to  couching  may  be  briefly  enume- 
rated in  the  following  order : — 

1.  That,  in  a  small  eye,  there  is  not  suffioient  space  for  tlie 
depression  of  the  lens,  without  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  internal 
parts  of  the  organ. 

5.  The  occasional  reasoension  of  the  cataract  into  the  axis  of 
vision,  requiring  a  repetition  of  the  operation. 

3.  That,  should  tne  vitreous  humour  be  firmer  than  usual, 
the  proportionally  greater  degree  of  force  necessarily  eoqployed 
to  lodge  the  oataract  in  it,  may,  if  incautiously  applied,  propel 
the  hard  lens  against  the  retina. 

4.  A  disorganized  and  fluid  condition  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
rendering  it  incapable  of  retaining  the  depressed  crystalline. 

6.  The  chance  of  secondaty  cataract  ensuing,  when  in  the  qie- 
ration  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule  has  esc^ied  laceration. 

6.  That  absorption  of  the  lens  cannot  take  place  when  undi* 
vested  of  its  capsule. 

Some  of  the  above  mentioned  objcotions  to  couching  refer,  it 
will  be  seen,  to  circumstances  of  incidental  and  comparatively 
rare  occurrence,  while  others  derive  their  fqroe  from  a  supposed 
want  of  skill  in  the  operator ;  but  all  of  them,  according  to  the 
author,  may  be  obviated  by  the  adoption  of  his  plan  of  treats 
ment  The  strpn^t  general  argument  that  can  be  adduced 
against  couching,  is  the  injury  often  inflicted,  whatever  be  the 
size  of  the  eye,  upon  its  internal  parts,  by  the  forcible  depression 
of  the  lens  into  the  vitreous  humour,  and  sometimes  giving  rise, 
as  Mr  Travcrs  observes,  to  ^^  a  slow  insidious  in&unmation, 
marked  by  a  gradual  development  of  the  symptoms  of  disor- 
ganization,  viz.  cong^estion  ot  vessels,  turbid  humours,  flacdd 
tunics,  and  palsied  iris.  The  si^ht,  instead  of  improving  when 
the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury  are  passed  away,  remains 
habitually  weak  and  dim,  or  declines  and  fades  altogether  *r 

■  Synopsis  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  318. 
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We  shall  now  endeftvour  to  oondenae  into  as  namnr  a  qpace 
as  poBiible  Mr  Stevenson'^fl  oUections  to  extractiony  which  may 
be  daand  in  the  following  ordler : — 

1.  The  necessity  of  deferring  the  operation,  as  in  the  case  of 
couching,  for  an  indefinite  period,  until  the  lens  has  acquired  a 
sufficient  degree  of  firmness  for  the  purpose. 

8.  Its  inapplicabiiit J,  in  conunon  witli  couching,  to  the  cata- 
rscts  of  dulinen,  and  to  capsular  catanuTt 

8.  The  existence  of  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  cornea, 
palpebrse,  and  contiguous  parts. 

4.  An  unusually  large,  or  pretematurally  small,  eyeball,  en« 
dangering,  in  the  one  case,  the  ejection  of  the  vitreous  humour 
and  prolapse  of  the  iris;  and  involving,  in  the  other,-  the  diffi- 
culty  of  making  a  sufficiently  large  transverse  section  of  the 
cornea. 

5.  A  cornea  so  much  flattened  by  aee  or  disease,  as  *'  to  ren- 
der every  attempt  to  effect  a  proper  mip  in  the  cornea  nearly 
abortive. 

6.  A  convex  or  bulging  iris,  narrowing  the  dimensions  of  the 
anterior  chamber,  and  impeding  the  free  section  of  the  cornea. 

7.  A  widely  dilated,  or  permanently  contracted,  pupl,  facili- 
tating,  on  the  one  hand,  the  escape  of'^the  vitreous  humour,  and 
protrunon  of  the  iris ;  and  rendering  the  operation  almost  im* 
pracUcable,  on  the  other. 

8.  A  dissolved  state  of  the  vitreous  humour,  causing  it  to  ooze 
out  upon  the  most  gentle  pressure,  and  before  the  lens  can  be 
moved  from  its  situation. 

Mr  Stevenson  acknowledges,  that  ^<  some  of  the  derangements 
pointed  out,  which  are  occasionally  found  to  coexist  with  cata^ 
ract,  must  be  regarded  only  as  temporary  embarrassments,  which 
may  readily  be  overcome."" — (P.  96.)  And,  it  may  be  added, 
that  certain  conditions  of  the  eye,  alluded  to  by  him,  are  such, 
as  would  obviously  deter  any  prudent  surgeon  from  undertaking 
to  extract  the  diseased  lens.  When,  however,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  cataract  has  become  indurated^  the  author  lis 
not  disposed  to  undervalue  the  processes  of  extraction  and 
couching ;  and  of  extraction,  in  such  cases,  he  remarks,  *'  I  es- 
teem it  the*  most  eligible  plan  that  can  be  selected,  notwith- 
standing its  acknowledged  difficulties  and  incidental  dangers.^ 
—P.  81. 

It  is,  however,  the  difficulty  of  performing  with  safety  and 
adnntness  this  the  nicest  and  moat  delicate  operation  in  surgery, 
that  constitutes  the  real  objection  to  extraction.  Mr  Stevenson 
remarks,  that,  "  however  simple  and  easy  of  accomplishment 
the  process  of  extraction  may  appear  as  described  in  books,  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  an  operation,  confessedly  the  neatest,  the 
most  imposing,  and  the  most  satisfactory,  when  successful,  of 
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any  in  suigery,  shoald  prove  one  of  tlie  miMt  difficult  of  exe^ 
cution.'" — r.  77.  He  dies,  to  the  same  efiect,  the  testimonies 
of  Calliseo,  Richter,  Pott,  Sharpe,  and  Travers.  Nor  does  he 
omit  to  advert  to  the  oelebratcd  saying  of  Wmozel,  that  *'  he 
had  spoiled  a  hatful  of  eyes^  bef<»'e  he  had  learned  to  extract; 
and  he  alludes  to  the  custom  of  the  late  Mr  Ware,  one  of  the 
most  able  and  experienced  operators  of  his  time,  of  reading 
over,  on  the  eve  of  an  ooeration,  '^  his  twenty-four  mementos 
for  the  operator  in  extractmg  the  cataract"^ 

It  was  the  observation  of  Callisen,  that  the  operation  required 
such  consummate  dexterity  as  could  be  the  attribute  of  few  only 
of  the  general  mass  of  practitioners ;  and  Mr  Sharpe  was  of  opi* 
nion,  uat  the  difficulty  of  performing  it  waa  too  great  to  aUow 
of  its  being  universally  practised. 

These  considerations  apply^  although  in  an  inferior  degree,  to 
other  operations  on  the  eye ;  and  they  tend  to  furnish,  we  think, 
a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  object  to  that 
subdivision  of  labour  in  the  profession,  which,  independendv  o£ 
the  primary  divisions  of  medicine,  snrgery,  and  midwifery,'ha8 
allotted  to  distinct  orders  of  its  members,  the  more  parUeuiar 
treatment  of  certain  classes  of  disease. 

Such  an  arrangement  is,  indeed,  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  advancement  of  medical  science,  and  of  the  progress  of  re- 
finement in  society ;  and  we  may  apply  to  it  the  remark  of  Priest- 
ley, in  regard  to  sdence  in  general : — *^  The  objects  of  science 
are  so  multiplied,  that  it  is  high  time  to  subdivide  them.  Thus, 
the  numerous  branches  of  an  overgrown  family  in  the  patriar- 
chal times,  found  it  necessary  to  separate ;  and  the  convenience 
of  the  whole,  and  the  strength  and  mcrease  of  each  branch,  were 
promoted  by  the  separation.^ 

Chapter  5(A.— Mr  Stevenson  introduces  the  last  division  of 
his  work  by  observing,  that  it  has  not,  he  believes,  previously 
occurred  to  any  one  to  recommend  an  operation,  without  re- 
gard to  the  kind  or  maturity  of  the  cataract,  so  soon  as  its  cbiir 
ractcr  is  sufficiently  disclosed  to  enable  us  to  decide  upon  the 
real  nature  and  tendency  of  the  disease. 

**  The  mode  of  treatment,"  he  adds,  *'  which  it  is  the  immediate 
object  of  the  present  publication  to  propose,  is  not  an  untried  or 
fandful  or  speculative  suggestion,  but  the  satisfactory  result  of 
long  and  extensive  practical  experience  of  its  value  and  advan- 
tages. The  distinguishing  feature  of  tibe  plan  alluded  to,  is  its 
applicability  at  a  period  of  the  disease  when  neither  of  Uie  com- 
mon processes  is  available ;  and  it  cures,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  by  anlicipaium.  For  it  aims  at  no  less  a  purpose  than 
the  prevention  of  actual  blindness,  by  taking  advantage  of  tne  agency 
of  the  absorbent  powers,  before  the  lens  or  its  capsule  has  become 
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■o  far  diioi^gtfiised  ••  lo  occiriaD  mora  than  «i  impc^ 

viaoB."— P.  1^ 

The  operatioii  itself,  is,  as  we  have  already  stated,  bj  do 
means  new,  and  the  author  is  indined  to  think,  from  a  passage 
in  Celsus,  that  it  was  not  unknown  to  the  andents  :  **  Si  suIk 
inde  redit  eadem  (cataracta)  acu  magb  ooncidenda,  et  in  plures 
partes  disupenda  est  *.^ 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  Mr  Stevenson  in  his  history 
of  the  process,  which  he  illustrates  by  some  interesting  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  Bannister,  Barbette,  and  Sir  William  Read, 
as  well  as  of  more  modem  authors. 

In  allusion  to  the  common  practice  of  deferring  an  operatioD 
uU  the  patient  is  blind,  Mr  Stevenson  asks  : 

"  What  would  be  thought  o£  a  surgeon,  were  he  to  propose 
waiting  until  an  occuli  had  become  ukopen  cancer,  before  he  naa  re- 
course to  the  knife  for  its  extirpation  ?  Or,  What  opinion  would 
be  entertained  of  the  abilities  and  qualifications  of  a  pnysidan,  who 
should  venture  to  inculcate  the  propriety  of  withholding  his  reme- 
dies in  different  kinds  of  fever,  until  die  symptoms  had  reached 
tiieir  acm^,  or  attained  their  full  force  and  maliguity." — ^P.  157- 

These  questions,  as  well  as  that  which  follows,  deserve  atten- 
tion :— 

<'  Shall  practitioners  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  are  well 
aware,  not  only  that  the  soft  and  fimd  forms  of  cataract  are  the 
moat  tractable,  and  the  most  favourable  for  the  dbsorbent  mode  of 
treatment*  but  likewise  of  the  physiological  prindple  on  which 
their  removal  dependsy-nrest  satisfied  with  this  valuable  informa- 
tion, without  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  to  which  it 
points?     It  would,  indeed,  with  difficulty  be  cremted,  unless  the 
fact  were  generally  admitted,  that,  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  im- 
provements which  such  knowledge  natur^ly  suggests,  and  disre^ 
garding  altogether  the  kind,  the  progress,  and  the  tendency  of  ca- 
taract, medical  men  should  still  permit  themselves  to  be  so  far  in- 
fluenced by  prejudice,  and  the  sanction  of  antiquity,  as  to  insist 
upon  the  necusUf  of  postponing  the  requisite  operation  until  the 
patient  is  wholly  deprivea  of  sight"-— P.  l6S. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  I'easons,  in  our  opinion,  for  not 
postponing  an  operation  until  that  indefinite  period,  when  the 
cataract  shall  become  ripe,  is  the  loss  of  sensibdity  in  the  retina 
which  not  unfrequently  occurs  from  the  long  pnvation  of  the 
stimulus  of  light ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  effects  of  the  inflamma- 
tory action  which  the  presence  of  a  cataract  is  liable  to  exdte. 

A  friend  of  ours,  some  years  ago,  was  induced  to  submit  to 
an  attempt  to  have  a  catairact  of  long  standing  extracted.  Af- 
ter making  the  section  of  the  coniea,  the  lens  was  found  to  be 

: ' _, — _„^ ^— ^ 
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in  an  osnfied  state,  with  adhesions  of  the  circumference  of  the 
capsule  to  the  iris ;  and,  on  the  application  of  pressure  to  the 
eye,  not  the  crystalline,  but  the  vitreous  humour,  in  a  state  of 
solution,  escaped  through  the  aperture,  and  the  operation  was 
abandoned.  Inflammation  of  the  most  violent  kind  ensued,  fol- 
lowed  by  a  distinct  attack  of  iritis;  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient  were  protracted  through  a  period  of  many  weeks.  All 
these  unfortunate  circumstances  might  have  been  prevented  by 
an  operation  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease ;  and  which,  pro- 
bably, would  have  succeeded  in  restoring  the  sight  of  the  eye. 

In  ordinary  cases  of  cataract,  the  motive  usually  assigned  in 
favour  of  delaying  the  operation,  is  the  advantage  presumed  to 
be  derived  by  the  patient  from  retaining  as  long  as  possible  bis 
imperfect  sight. 

But,  "  It  may  be  fairly  asked/'  says  Mr  Stevenson,  "  whether  it 
is,  in  reality,  a  maik  of  wisdom,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  for  a 
short  time  a  defective  sense  of  vision,  which  will  probably  daily 
become  worse,  and  soon  be  found  altogether  useless,  to  risk  the 
loss  of  recent  and  almost  certain  relief." — "  And  what  patient,"  he 
adds,  f'  already  in  a  state  of  comparative  blindness,  possesses  forti«> 
tude  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  support,  without  the  most  distress- 
ing apprehensions  and  misgivings,  a  condition  of  existence  which, 
though  devoid  of  pain,  is  not  free  from  numberless  privations  and 
inconveniencies,  and  of  which  he  cannot  foresee  the  termination.'' 
—P.  173. 

Mr  Stevenson  advocates  at  considerable  length  the  superiority 
of  the  absorbent  practice  generally,  when  compared  to  couching 
and  extraction  ;  and,  on  this  pomt,  we  readily  agree  with  him, 
as  he  excepts,  as  more  suitable  for  those  operations,  cases  of 
hardened  cataracts.  But,  as  the  induration  of  the  lens  is  the 
effect  of  time,  he  contends,  that  every  cataract  may,  in  its  early 
stage,  be  made  amenable  to  the  process  which  he  recommends. 
Some  interesting  particulars,  which  we  have  not  space  to  ex- 
tract, are  mentioned  by  the  author,  of  the  case  of  an  aged  noble- 
man, in  whom  an  early  operation  for  the  disease  in  one  eye,  had 
the  effect  of  checking  and  subduing  the  morbid  action  whidi  had 
commenced  in  the  lens  of  the  other.— (P.  17.)  Such  a  result  is 
not,  we  apprehend,  to  be  calculated  upon  ;  but  an  instance  of  the 
same  kind  will  be  found  in  the  paper  already  alluded  to  by  Mr 
Carmichael.  The  patient  was  operated  on  for  cataract  in  the 
left  eyCj  which  had  existed  for  two  years ;  and  at  the  end  of  a 
few  months,  a  slighter  degree  of  opacity,  which  also  existed  in 
the  lens  of  the  right  eye,  had  disappeared,  leaving  them  both 
perfectly  transparent.  The  inference  drawn  by  Mr  Carmichael^ 
who  likewise  refers  to  a  similar  case  recorded  by  Maitre  Jean, 
is,  that  when  one  eye  is  affected  by  cataract,  sympathy  may  oc- 
casion the  same  complaint  in  the  other ;  previous  to  whicn,  its 
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l*cmovaI  from  the  disordered  eye  will,  probably,  prevent  its  for- 
mation in  the  sound  one ;  and,  even  if  it  has  commenced,  the 
dperation  may  not  only  check  its  further  progress,  but  effect  a 
complete  cure. 

•  With  regard  to  the  disputed  point,  whether  or  not  an  opera- 
tion should  be  performed  for  cataract  in  one  eye^  when  the  lens  of 
the  other  is  en/£rf/v^re  from  opacity;  Mr  Stevenson,  in  com- 
mon with  Baron  Wenzel,  Messrs  Carmichael,  Saunders,  Travem 
and  Samuel  Cooper,  maintains  the  affirmative  of  the  question, 
and  brings  forward,  in  support  of  it,  some  ingenious  arguments, 
for  which,  however,  we  must  refer  to  his  treatise,  having  already 
exceeded  our  limits. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  point  out,  with  brevity,  the  particu- 
lar advantages  proposed  by  the  author,  as  the  result  of  <'  an 
early  operation  for  the  cure  of  cataract :"  viz. 

1.  That  much  mental  distress,  the  consequence  of  delay,  and 
its  concomitant  deprivations,  together  with  the  ultimate  occur- 
tence  of  total  blindness,  is  avoided. 

2.  The  applicability  of  the  practice  to  every  variety  of  ca- 
taract. 

3.  The  danger  of  subsequent  inflammation  is  less  than  in  a 
more  mature  stage  of  the  cataract. 

4.  The  patient  is  freed  from  other  risks  and  difficulties  con- 
tingently connected  with  the  operations  indicated  when  the  lens 
has  become  hard. 

5.  The  internal  parts  of  the  eye  escape  the  injury  often  con- 
sequent upon  the  protracted  continuance  of  the  complaint. 

6.  The  occurrence  of  secondary  cataract  is  precluded. 

7.  That,  should  not  the  incipient  disease  in  the  eye  least  af- 
fected disappear  spontaneously,  the  restoration  of  sight  in  the 
one  operated  on,  will  generally  take  place  before  the  opacity  in 
the  former  has  made  such  progress  as  materially  to  mterfere 
with  its  function. 

We  have  now  completed  the  task  we  had  undertaken  of  ex- 
hibiting an  analytical  sketch  of  the  contents  of  this  volume. 
The  views  therein  developed,  are  advocated  with  temper  and 
ability ;  and  tlie  impression  on  our  mind  is,  upon  the  whole, 
very  favourable  to  the  practice  inculcated  by  the  author ;  and, 
should  it  prove  hereafter,  in  the  hands  of  other  operators,  as 
successful  as  it  appears  to  have  been  in  those  of  Mr  Stevenson, 
the  publication  of  his  work  will  form  an  era,  by  no  means  un- 
important, in  the  annals  of  ophthalmic  surgery.  We  can,  in 
the  mean  time,  with  much  satisfaction,  recommend  the  treatise 
to  the  attentive  and  unprejudiced  perusal  of  our  readers. 


(    1«8    ) 


Abt.  XXIV.^J  TrciOiseanDiahciahnsandFraduresqfthe 
Joints.  By  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Bart.,  F.  R.  S.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.    London,  4to,  1824,  pp.  582. 

Jh  EuQjf  on  Interstitial  absorption  of  ike  Neck  of  ike  Femur, 
By  Mr  B.  Bell,  SurgecHi.    Edinburgh,  8vo,  pp.  32. 

It  E  quote  the  titles  of  the  above  works,  rather  as  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  a  well  known  controversy  respecting  the 
result  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone,  within  the  ad- 
hering circumference  of  the  capsular  ligament,  and  as  being  il- 
lustrative of  an  interesting  case  from  Dr  Begbie,  recorded  in 
the  first  section  of  this  number,  than  from  any  intention  of  en- 
tering deeply  into  the  merits  of  the  works  themselves.  That  of 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  is  indeed  far  beyond  our  praise ;  and  by  the 
excellent  authenticated  engravings  which  accompany  it,  is  justly 
considered  a  treasure  by  the  practical  surgeon.  This  fourth 
ediuon  does  not  seem  to  have  received  many  improvements,  but 
the  impressions  of  the  plates  are  still  fair,  and  the  whde  execu- 
tion so  correct,  and  so  reasonable  withal,  that  we  suspect  this  rare 
miality  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  patriotic  munificence  of 
ttie  author. 

Mr  BelPs  little  work  is  principally  deemed  to  iilustmte  the 
changes  induced  on  the  neck  of  the  thign  bone  by  interstitial 
absorption.  It  is  clear  and  intelligible,  and  having  the  eomfort- 
able  recommendation  of  being  short,  may  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage b^  such  as  wish  to  consider  the  subject  under  thb  new 
pmnt  of  view. 

Since  the  year  179S,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  taught  in  his  lec- 
tures and  writings,  that  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone, 
within  the  capsular  ligament,  are  seldom  reunited  by  bone,  oflen 
not  united  at  all,  and  when  otherwise,  almost  always  by  ligament. 
He  states  this  as  a  fact  conastent  with  his  own  knowledge  in 
above  225  cases,  p.  Ill,  witfibut  having  witnessed  one  single 
instanoe  to  the  contrary.  He  quotes  a  host  of  preparations  and 
authorities  to  the  same  efiect,  and  renders,  from  generally  re- 
ceived principles,  a  veiy  satisfactory  explanadon  of  the  anomalv. 
He  shews,  tliat  the  affection  is  peculiar  to  old  people,  ibid., 
whose  bones  are  in  general  less  disposed  to  unite ;  tnat,  from  the 
acUon  of  the  ghdei  muscles,  the  fractured  surfaces  of  the  bone 
can  scarcely  be  kept  in  proper  apportion,  a  state  wl^ich  even 
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Hippoerales  knew  to  be  advene  to  reunioD ;  that  the  life  of  the 
oennx  femoris  being  supported  by  the  few  vetaeia  which  enter  it 
thiougfa  the  ligamentum  teres,  the  periostetiin  and  eapaular  & 
fliunent,  and«  "^7\  through  the  riiaft  of  the  booe,  that  the  two 
utter  sources  of  osufic  depodtion  are,  of  course,  cut  off  from  tho 
head  of  the  bone  in  the  case  of  the  supposed  fracture ;  and,  fiiMd- 
I7,  that  the  same  non-union  occurs  m  similar  fractures  about 
other  joints,  and  can  be  inntated  b^  experiment. 

Hereupon  the  uninitiated  might  inquire  what  solid  ground  of 
opposition  can  be  discovered ;  or  how  that  can  be  a  controvCTsy 
where  all  the  proofs  look  one  way ;  how,  indeed,  as  the  satyrists 
asks,  can  that  oe  a  contest— CT&i  iupubaij  ego  vapub  ionium  t 
But  the  fact  is,  that  every  now  ana  then  cases  occur,  in  which 
the  signs  before  death,  and  the  appearance  of  the  parts  after  it, 
are  sufficient  to  raise  doubts  as  to  the  univerHdUy  of  the  doc« 
trine,  that  fractures  never  unite  within  the  capsular  liffament. 
Some  impression  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  ooen  vaaSe  upon 
the  mind  of  the  eminent  discoverer  himself,  for  he  explains,  in 
his  preface,  p.  xvii.,  that  *^  the  expresoon  of  *^  never  uniting,^ 
is  a  little  too  strong,  for  it  will  be  seen  in  my  work,  that  I  have 
mentioned  certain  exceptions,  in  which  such  union  might  be  pos^ 
sible.^ 

The  exceptions,  however,  which  have  hitherto  been  shewn  or 
desmbed  to  Sir  Astlejr  Cooper  by  others,  he  has  considered  as 
apparent  only ;  and  it  is  here,  perhaps,  that  we  may  say  his  fact 
ends,  and  his  theory  begins.  It  is  quite  right  to  assert,  that 
the  union  within  the  ligament  is  rare,  because  his  practice  has 
been  sufficiently  extensive  of  itself  to  demonstate  this  beyond 
all  feasibility  of  coniradiction ;  but  when,  aoeording  to  the 
beautiful  variety  of  nature,  an  exception  has  been  found  to  his 
important  discovery,  it  may  perhaps  not  be  worth  his  while  to 
invent  hypothesis  after  hypothesis  for  explaining  this  away. 
The  simplest  hypothesis  would  be,  to  assume,  that  nature  Jms 
iometimes  been  more  liberal  than  usual  in  supph^ng  the  means 
of  coalman  to  the  divided  extremities  qf  the  ome,  and  chance 
more  favourable  to  their  apposition. 

In  such  a  case  as  that  above  given  by  Dr  Begbie,  for  exam« 
pie,  where  the  cause  and  ugns  of  fracture  succeeded  each  other 
instantaneously,  where  no  means  were  ever  successfnl  in  remo- 
ving the  deformity  during  life,  where,  after  death,  no  ^ucceda* 
neous- receptacle,  such  as  dislocation  unreduced  must  suppose,, 
was  discovered ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  palpable  evidence  of 
os^fic  union  in  a  preternatural  solid  line,  extending,  through  the; 
cancellated  tissue  of  the  bone ;  a  man  must  be  more  sceptical 
than  Hume  himself  in  all  that  regards  causation,  before  he  can 
deny  that  the  latter  hypothesis  is  the  best  adapted  for  its  e^ 
planation. 
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Those  other  hypotheses  ha^'e  not,  however,  proved  encirelt 
useless.  Sir  Astlev  Cooper  has  pointed  out,  pages  l£5-6,  the 
general  fact,  thai  the  neclc  and  head  of  the  thighbone  sufier,  in 
old  ace,  an  extreme  degree  of  interstitial  absorpUoo,  which,  iu 
some  mstances,  contrary  to  the  BufTonian  theory  of  old  age, 
leaves  the  neck  of  the  hone  frequently  joined  to  its  head  by  car* 
tilage  alone ;  and  exhibiting  an  appeacance,  on  the  whole,  not  un- 
like reunion  by  ligament ;  and,  in  other  cases,  so  far  eats  out  the 
substance  of  the  bone,  that  the  necessary  pressure  of  the  aceta- 
bulum upon  its  head,  in  standing  or  walkmg,  shortens,  in  time, 
the  neck  of  the  thigh  to  such  an  extreme  degree,  that  the  whole 
limb  of  that  side  becomes  shorter,  deformed,  and  exhibits,  after 
death,  at  least  the  appearance  of  fracture. 

It  is  to  establish  this  latter  point  in  particular,  that  we  have 
said  the  ingenious  little  essay  of  Mr  Bell  is  specially  directed ; 
and  he  has  enriched  it  with  four  handsome  lithographs  of  his 
own  drawing,  illustrative  of  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  neck, 
and  sinking  of  the  head,  of  the  thighbone. 

Now,  we  have  merely,  in  concluding,  to  observe,  that  granting 
the  fact  of  these  degenations  being  frequent ;  the  application  of 
them  to  explain  cases  of  apparent  fracture  is  still  completely  hy- 
pothetical ;  for  we  doubt  wnether  siich  a  train  of  events  as  that 
described  by  Dr  Begbie,  which  we  have  merely  selected  as  the 
most  recent,  can  be  rationally  expounded  from  the  most  subtle 
management  of  these  two  observations.  The  instantaneous  de- 
formity, pun,  and  lameness,  will  not  square  with  the  slow 
march  of  interstitial  absorption,  or  indeed  of  any  other  chronic 
disease. 


III.  MIDWIFERY. 


Aet.  XXV. — Practical  Remarks  on  Lacerations  of  {he  Uterus 
and  Vagina^  with  Cases,  By  Thomas  Mackeevee,  M.  D. 
Late  Assistant  to  the  Efublin  Lying-in-HosfNtaL 

JL  HE  work  before  us,  although  devoid  of  novelty,  has  several 
other  claims  to  our  attention.  It  contain?  much  practical  in- 
formation on  a  subject  of  great  importance,  and  it  furnishes  us 
with  a  numerous  collection  of  cases,  which,  from  the  author 
bavinff  had  a  personal  responsibility  in  all  of  them,  must  be 
viewed  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  previous  knowledge. 
Dr  Mackeever  passed  several  years  as  assistant  to  the  Boyal 
'y^'^K-^^-^ospitar,  DubKn,   a  field   for  observation  unequalled 
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by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  this  empire.  An  attempt  has  often 
been  made  to  misrepresent^  in  point  of  magnitude,  tnia  valuable 
establishment,  by  styling  it  the  Dublin  Lying4n  House ;  but 
when  it  is  known  that  8600  paUents  have  been  delivered  within 
its  walls  in  the  short  space  of  three  years,  we  have  no  doubt 
jevery  man  of  integrity  will  oonsider  it,  and  speak  of  it,  as  an  ob- 

^*ect  of  g[reat  national  utility.  While  we  are  on  this  topic,  it  is 
mt  justice  to  state,  that  the  medical  oflScers  of  this  splendid  m* 
stitution,  by  th^r  long  established  custcxn  and  readiness  in  caving 
publicity  to  the  results  of  their  practice,  whether  favouraole  or 
otherwise,  have  contributed  much  to  enrich  our  information  in 
this  department  of  medical  science. 

In  the  historical  part  of  the  Essay,  our  author  endeavours  to 
account  for  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  this  formidable  ac- 
cident among  the  poor,  than  amoof  females  in  the  higher  spheres 
of  life^  upon  fvinciples,  some  of  which  we  think  have  little  influ- 
ence ;  while  those  that  would  have  afforded  a  better  explanauon 
of  this  fact,  have  been  totally  overlooked.  In  support  of  this 
position,  Dr  Mackeever  has  the  following  passage. 

"  It  is  well  known,  that  many  practitioners,  extensively  engaged  In 
midwifery,  have  paued  through  a  long  profeMional  life,  without  ha- 
ving met  more  than  two  or  three  instances  at  farthest  of  this  accident, 
a  circumstance  whidi  could  hardly  have  happened,  were  all  classes  tf 
females  equally  predisposed  to  its  occurrence.  £>r  Willan,  in  a  note 
prefixed  to  his  interesting  Report  on  the  Diseases  of  London,  states, 
that  a  physician  of  eminence,  m  attending  2982  ladies,  from  the  year 
1776  to  1800  Inclusive,  lost  thirty  patients,  one  of  whom  only,  died 
of  a  laceration  of  the  uterus ;  and  from  conversations  which  I  have 
held  on  the  subject  with  practitioners  of  many  years  standing  in  this 
dty,  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  may  be  looked  on  as  the  fidr 
average  proportion  among  females  in  the  better  ranks." 

We  neither  pretend  to  be  aware  who  this  physician  was  that 
is  alluded  to  by  Dr  Willan,  nor  to  arraign  his  accuracv,  so  far  as 
he  could  be  aware  of  the  real  cause  of  death  in  the  toirty  cases 
mentioned,  nor  do  we  mean  to  insinuate,  that  any  number  of 
these  ladies  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  9t  Giles  or  White- 
Chapel ;  but  this  far,  however,  we  can  take  it  upon  ourselves  to 
state,  tiiat  we  are  in  constant  correspondence  with  a  practitioner, 
who,  within  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  more  or  less  concerned 
in  upwards  of  3000  deliveries  among  the  poor ;  yet,  in  the  whole 
of  this  number,  the  accident  happened  only  once.  Few  practi- 
tioners have  had  better  opportunities  of  attending  to  such  an 
observation  than  Professor  Burns  of  Glasgow,  but  he  makes  no 
mention  of  it.  And,  probably,  if  the  facilities  of  obtaining  post- 
mortem examinations  nad  been  as  great  in  every  age  as  they 
are  at  present,  and  if  our  brethren  had  been  inspired  with  the 
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same  sptrit  of  industry  as  those  of.  the  present  day,  Dr  Wilkn's 
informant  would  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  that  tfie  proportion 
of  deaths  from  niptureof  thentefus  is  much  the  same  in  all  claases. 
If  this  accident  occurs  more  frequently  among  femalesof  the  lower 
orders  of  society  than  among  those  in  the  hi^r  spheres  of  life,  it 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  former  being  infinitely  more  numenma 
than  the  latter,  and  more  of  them  bearing  children,  thus  affixding 
k  more  extensive  field  for  the  occurrence  bf  such  cases. 

Among  the  causes  specified  by  our  author  sa  likely  to  cob- 
duce  to  a  laceration  of  the  uterus,  are  accidents  in  the  gravid 
state ;  rachitis,  produdng  malformation  of  the  bones  and  c(tt« 
tractions  of  the  pelvic  cavity ;  oiliciousness  on  the  part  cpf  the 

EracUtioner  during  labour;  and  disproportion  between  the  fcetal 
ead  and  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis. 
As  to  accidents  during  pregnancy,  we  have  occasion  to  know 
that  they  are  not  so  productive  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  as  Dr 
MackeeVer  thinks.     We  know  of  two  cases,  where  the  patient, 
in  a  state  of  intoxication  during  the  latter  months,  tumbled 
down  a  long  flight  of  stairs ;  but  in  neither  of  them  was  there 
any  ii^ury  done  to  the  uterus,  for  both  completed  their  period 
of  pregnancy.    One  of  them  was  delivered  of  a  stout,  haedtfay, 
Hvmg  child ;  in  the  second  case,  however,  the  foetus  was  de- 
stroyed, and  when  labour  came  on,  its  side  presented.     A  re- 
markable instance  of  severe  injury,  unattended  by  rupture  of 
the  uterus,  is  related  in  the  l^h  volume  of  the  Medical  Chinir- 
gical  Transactions,  London,  by  Mr  Green.     In  this  instance,  a 
poor  woman,  in  the  ninth  month  of  gestation,  was  run  over  by  a 
stage  coach,  near  the  end  of  St  Thomases  Street,  Southwark« 
imd  was  immediately  conveyed  to  St  Thomases  Hospital,  where 
she  died  in  about  twenty  minutes  afterwards.     On  examining  the 
abdomen,  the  liver  was  discovered  to  have  been  rent  through  its 
substance,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  uterus  having  been  in- 
jured.   *  We  know  of  another  case,  where  a  patient,  very  near  the 
fuTI  time,  received  so  violent  a  kick' on  the  abdomen,  as  to  sepa* 
rate  the  greater  part  of  the  placenta  from  the  uterus,  and  de- 
stroy the  foetus.     She  died  in  four  days  of  peritonitis,  and,  on 
dissection,  although  there   was  extensive  eccymosis  into  the 
sheath  of  the  abdominal  muscles  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  yet  there  was  no  lesion  of  the  uterus 
itself.    How  does  the  uterus  escape  unhurt,  when  such  vid^ce 
has  been  exerted  upon  the  parts  which  immediately  cover  it  P 
In  the  gravid  state,  this  organ  is  of  a  relaxed,  jdastic  structure, 
and  is  never  tense  or  fully  distended.     This  condition  enables  ii 
the  more  readily  to  yieB  under  pressure,  and  renders  it  les9 
liable  to  be  injured. 

The  agency  of  rachitis  in  producing  rupture  of  the  uterus. 
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hj  dtminiflhing  the  diameter  of  the  pelvia,  ib  admowledged  by 
every  pemn  who  poMMW  an  ordinary  knonrlei^  of  laidwifery ; 
and  we  perfectly  agree  with  our  author  in  thinking,  that  offi> 
dousness,  rudeness,  inattention,  ignonmce,  and  even  timidity, 
may  often  have  a  oonsidenible  share  in  occanomng  the  aocideat 
under  consideration.     Of  rupture  of  the  uterus  from  timidity 
or  irresolution,  the  particulars  of  a  most  unpardonable  example 
which  happened,  where  an  individual  who  oonaders  himsena 
▼eteran  jmctitioner  was  concerned,  came  to  our  knowledge.   The 
patieift  in  question  had  borne  two  children  formerly,  when,  on 
both  occaaons,  in  consequence  of  an  exostosis  oa  one  €(  the  yv^ 
Uc  bones,  her  sufferings  were  severe  and  protracted.     In  tnis, 
her  third  labour,  the  process  was  allowed  to  continue  for  many 
hours/fiom  the  idea  that  the  event  would  be  no  less  fortunate 
than  oti  former  occasions.    During  this  delay,  however,  the 
uterus  was  laoanted,  and  the  patient  sunk  undelivered,  and 
without  even  an  attempt  to  extract  the  foetus,  although,  several 
hours  before  her  decease,  she  had  been  several  times  visited  by 
this  praeiitioner.      On  dissection,  it  was  ascertained,  that  the 
uterus  was  lacerated  at  several  points,  and  that  the  head  of  the 
foetus  was  enlarged  from  disease.      The    courts  of   law  in 
England  have,  even  within  the  last  few  years,  in  several  in- 
stances, awarded  damages  against  some  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, for  a  variety  of  delinquencies ;  and  if  a  similar  course  were 
Eursued  in  tlie  modem  Athens,  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  would 
Bve  a  salutary  tendency. 
In  the  second  chapter  of  our  author,  we  have  a  most  excri- 
lent  description  of  die  symptoms  which  develope  themselves  afbsr 
the  uterus  is  ruptured,  and  we  can,  with  perrect  confidence,  re^ 
commend  its  perusal  to  our  readers. 

"  The  patient,  who,  in  all  probability  has  had  a  successicm  of  te- 
dious and  of  difficult  labours,  after  encountering  for  many  hours, 
perhaps  for  days  together,  sufferings  of  the  most  acute  and  haras- 
sing CKScription,  and  at  a  time  when  her  anxious  friends  and  atten- 
dant! are  impatiently  looking  forward  to  the  happy  moment  whidi 
is  U>  free  her  from  her  misery,  and  render  her  a  joyful  jparsnt,  is 
■uddmly  attacloed  with  an  agonizing  crampish  pain  reremble  to 
some'  particular  spot  in  the  abdomen ;  during  the  intensitir  of  which, 
she  exdairaa  that  something  has  given  way  within  her ;  she  becomes 
sick,  vomits  a  little,  and  complains  of  the  child  having  risen  to  her 
stomach.  Her  pains  cease,  are  altered  in  character ;  £e  looks  pale 
and  ghastly,  her  countenance  expressing  great  mental  and  IxMily 
distress;  she  writhes  and  twists  with  the  severity  of  her  tortive^ 
her  hand  being  applied  to  the  part  whidi  she  describes  as  the  prin^ 
cipal  seat  .of  it;  she  sighs  oflen;  complains  of  stitches  about  the 
heart;  gases  wildly  and  anxiously  mfoX  her;  has  embarrassed 
brathing,  and  desires  to  be  raised  up  in  bed."-^  7- 
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Dr  Maokeever  does  iiot  conmder  cessation  of  uterine  action  as 
An  invariable  symptom  of  this  accident^  and  we  have  had  ooca- 
sion  to  knowy  that,  in  this  opinbn,  he  is  quite  correct.  In  la- 
cerations of  the  cervix  uteri  especialljTf  the  contractions  continue, 
though  somewhat  less  powerful*  until  the  foetus  is  expelled  j^rr 
vias  naturaleSf  or  pushed  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  is  only 
where  an  extennve  rent  takes  place  in  the  fundus  or  body  of 
the  uterus,  that  the  contractions  of  this  organ  cease  endrely. 

The  following  passage  is  creditable  to  the  practical  acumen 
of  our  author,  and  shews  the  attention  which  ne  has  bestowed 
on  this  interesting  subject. 

"  We  are  not  to  expect,  however,  that,  in  every  instance,  the 
symptoms  will  be  so  oovious,  or  so  well  defined,  as  those  I  have 
stated.  Thus,  when  the  head  is  low  down,  finnly  impacted  in  the 
pelvis,  and  the  injury  is  confined  to  the  muscular  substance  of 
the  uterus,  its  peritoneal  covering  continuing  entire,  we  are  deprived 
of  several  of  the  leading  marks.  .  In  the^r#/  place,  there  will  be  no 
bsemorrhage  externally^  in  consequence  of  the  vagina  being  blocked 
up ;  seomdiifj  there  will  be  no  receding  of  the  presenting  part;  and, 
loHiy,  we  will  be  unable  accurately  to  distinguish  anv  part  of  the 
infimt  immediately  under  the  abdominal  parietes." — P.  8. 

It  is  of  great  moment  to  bear  in  mind  the  above  observations, 
as  they  teach  us  that  a  patient  may  have  suffered  laceration  of 
the  uterus  without  such  accident  being  followed  by  sanguineous 
effusion  per  vagmam.  We  remember  having  been  lately  called 
to  a  case,  where,  from  the  condition  of  the  pulse,  which  our 
author  nowhere  particularly  describes,  we  were  certain  that 
hannorrhage  was  going  on;  but  we  were  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  absence  of  effusion  per  va^iiam^  nor  did  we  suspect  a  la- 
ceration of  the  uterus,  as  this  organ  continued  to  act  witli 
oooriderable  power;  but  when  the  foetus  was  expelled,  a  con- 
aderable  quantity  of  coagula  followed,  and  it  was  then  only  that 
the  accident  was  discovered. 

A  mania  for  relating  new  discoveries  is  often  a  predominant 
feature  in  the  writings  of  young  practitioners.  Although  we 
admit  that  there  is  much  good  sense  and  instruction  even  to 
persons  of  our  own  standing,  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  our 
author ;  yet,  we  cannot  help  stating  our  conviction,  that  he  has 
in  one  or  two  instances,  at  least,  betrayed  a  little  of  the  above 
vanity  or  weakness.    Dr  Mackecvcr  says : 


flootts 


*'  Before  concluding  this  part  of  my  subject,  it  may  not  be  super- 

lotts  to  mention  a  circumstance  which  I  have  known,  on  more  tnan 

one  occasion,  to  excite  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of  the 
practitioner,  particularly  in  arm  presentations,  where  considerable 
force  had  been  employed,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  feet  of  the 
child.    I  aUude  to  a  firm,  fleshy  ri|ig,  with  irregular,  jagged  edg^s. 
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-whidi  nuy  be  felt  eo  emtninlnp  a  patient  a  aiiort  tine  after  the  d»- 
liverj  of  the  infant  and  ■eamdmesy  and  giving  vety  mmiii  the  feel, 
fMitiealarij  wlwn  we  make  a  iiaety  eiamination,  as  if  the  utenw 
were  lacerated." 

We  consider  the  foregoing  precaution  as  almoet  equalling  in 
necessity  and  importance  the  practice  followed  some  years  afio 
by  country  matrons,  who,  when  they  were  unable  to  remove  the 
secundines  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  foetus,  tied  the  umbilical 
eord  to  the  bed-post,  lest  it  should  slip  into  the  uterine  cavity. 
It  is  not  possible  that  any  person,  after  passing  throu^  a  proper 
practical  course  of  instructions,  can  betray  so  much  ignorance  of 
the  structure  of  the  parts  after  parturition,  as  to  confound  the  ooiw 
tracted  os  uteri  with  a  breach  m  the  parietes  of  that  organ.  -We 
are  well  aware,  that  it  is  very  much  the  custom  with  some  teachers 
and  practitionen  to  magnify  difficulties  and  dangers  whei«  none 
exist,  and  we  think  we  could  even  name  the  source  from  which 
our  author  has  borrowed  this  maxim,  which,  as  it  merdy  tenda 
to  embarrass  the  inexperienced,  we  shall  not  cease,  on  every  oe- 
caaion,  to  reprobate  in  proper  terms. 

In  Uie  chapter  approipriated  to  the  treatment,  we  are  happy 
to  find  that  Dr  Mackeever  very  properly  enters  his  dissent 
against  the  temporiring  conduct  pursued  by  the  late  Dr  William 
Hunter  and  Dr  Denman,  and  insists  upon  the  immediate  extrac- 
tion of  the  foetus,  as  aflbitlii^  the  most  certain  prospect  of  relief 
to  the  unfortunate  patient  For  our  own  parts,  there  is  nothing 
of  which  we  are  more  convinced  than  the  injurious  consequences 
of  delay,  and  the  happy  e^cts  that  must,  in  many  instances,  re- 
sult from  immediate  delivery.  Whoever  can  remain  an  idle 
spectator  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  must  be  totally  void  of  affection 
for  his  fellow  creatures ;  it  is,  in  fact,  witnessing  the  destruction 
of  one,  if  not  of  more  individuals,  by  what  we  should  be  inclined 
to  consider  a  species  of  slow  torture.  We  are  strongly  of  opi- 
mon,  that  a  fearless  and  dextrous  practitioner  might  often  save 
the  fetus,  as  well  as  the  parent.  We  should  insist,  therefore, 
upon  a  practitioner,  when  called  upon  under  circumstances  like 
the  present,  to  divest  himself  as  much  as'possible  of  timidity  and 
irresolution,  and  to  proceed  quamprimum  to  the  delivery  of  the 
patient  Our  author^s  arguments  agiunst .  leaving  matters  to 
nature,  are  so  forcible  and  judidous,  that  we  shall  give  them  ia 
his  own  woids.     In  speaking  of  the  fetus,  he  says : 

^  Must  not  its  presence,  allowing  that  the  mother  should  survive 
its  immediate  effects,  prove  a  perpetual  source  of  inflammation,  and  its 
attendant  train  of  evils,— constant  suppurations,  wasting  discharges, 
hectic  fever,  &c.  Is  it  to  be  expected,  that  a  large  lacerated  wornid, 
the  most  difficult  of  all  wounds  to  be  healed  by  what  turgems  call  the 
first  intention,  should  unite  under  circumstioices  so  exceedinly  un*- 
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fsTouVable  ?    Socli'  eApectetioiM,  in  hut,  beiidra  being 

with  the  establisbed  laws  of  tbe  antnai  acoMmy,  are  in  diieet  op> 

position  to  the  result  of  experieno^  and  t»  die  didaies  of  eoBunoii 


But  it  18  asserted^  instanoes  are  on  record  to  prove,  that  a  female, 
under  such  circumstances,  may  not  only  recover  the  immediate  ef^ 
fects  of  the  injury,  but  that  she  mav  again  become  pr^^aant,  and 
have  a  favourable  recovery,  while  discharging  by  pmce-meal  through 
various  outlets  this  putrid  mass.  Now,  allowing  the  truth  of  theae 
statements,  dthough  many  of  them,  if  must  be  admitted,  rest  npen 
veiy  questionable  authority, — to  what  eoncktsiens  do  they  lead? 
Merely,  I  concern,  to  this  :«^4faat  Natuee  ia  ad  times  capable  of 
making  the  most  aatomshii^  efbcts  £ot  the  oontinoaBee  of  lifcy— 
efforts  which  Bot  even  the  most  formidable  difficulties  and  embar- 
fassments  thrown  in  her  way,  can  altogether  prevent  proving  suc- 
cessful"—P.  22. 

Speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the  practitioner  in  those  cases 
where  the  fcettiB  and  secundines,  previous  to  the  dilatation 
of  the  OS  uteri,  escape  aonong  the  intestioes,  Dr  Mackeever 
informs  us,  that  all  the  leading  men  in  DuUin  are  in  favour 
of  the  section  of  the  abdcnaen,  in  preference  to  thc^  ford- 
ble  dilatation  of  the  uterine  aperture.  But  what  is  their  pnie* 
tice,  when  the  ovnm  passes  among  the  viscera,  after  the  uteme 
is  ftilty  dilated,  we  are  not  informed.  This  pcnnt  it  still  con- 
tested. Professior  Burns  and  others  ditok,  diat  the  hand 
should  be  introdnced  into  the  uterus,  from  thence  througk  the 
rent  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  foetus  extracted  by  the  &et. 
The  French  prefer  gastrotomy,  unless  the  breach  in  the  uterus  be 
dilatable,  when  they  recomtnend  the  hand  to  be  introduced 
among  the  intestines  to  search  for  the  feet.  Cases  are  recorded 
and  well  authenticated,  where  both  these  modes  of  practioe  have 
been  attended  with  success. 

We  are  ready  to  admit,  that  the  fetus  has,  in  some  instances, 
been  withdrawn  from  among  the  intestines,  through  the  breach 
by  which  it  entered  from  the  utems,  and  that  the  parent  cor* 
tinued  to  Kve ;  but  we  Are  firmly  of  opinion,  that,  m  many  of 
these,  the  rent  could  not  have  been  in  tiie  body,  but  in  the  cer. 
vix  of  the  uterus,  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina.  These 
latter  parts  are  not  endowed  with  so  much  contractility  as  the 
bod^  of  the  uterus,  and,  through  an  opening  in  either,  the  ex- 
trocticxi,  when  early  resorted  to,  may  lie  aceompiished  with  lil^ 
tie  additional  injury  to  the  mother.  If  a  pracutioner  is  on. the 
spot  when  a  rupture  happens,  and  follows  the  fetus  with  his 
kmd  the  momeot  it  is  pushed  among  the  intestines,  its  extrac- 
lion  may  be  aooonsplished  with  comparative  ease,  even  though 
the  laceration  be  in  the  body  of  the  uterus.  When,  however, 
an  hour  or  two  have  been  siilfered  to  elapse  before  the  delivery 


has  tNm  «iteiafit«d,  Uw  ue«riif^  qwrmee  wd  ran  will  hav^ 
heeooie.MMnucli  oontncted  aa  to  pmslude  the  posohility  of  ia- 
Uodudng  tfae  hand  "vvUboui  esartuig  sMich  fi»pe»-««  prooaedijigi 
whiei^  as  it  must  be  attewM  with  ti«&  extanBion  of  the  orimoal 
rmt,  is  afanost  o&cttan  to  sod  the  late^  of  the  patient.    If  the 
peivia  is  ci^pacaous^  and  the  head  can  be  zeached  with  short 
foroens,  when  a  rupture  hiqipeos,  the  delivery  should  be  com* 
pleted  with  every  possible  expeditioo.     When  the  accident  in 
question  supervenes  to  impaeted  b^ad,  the  perforator  is  the  on- 
Ij  akemativef  and  should  be  empioy^d  witn  the  least  ppssible 
ddnjr:  Or,  irium  these  is  reason  to  rappose,  from  an  inoividual 
h&vinff  formerly  expeiieneed  mnch  suffeiiag  dqiin^  her  labour^ 
that  the  pelvis  is  very  contiacted,  we  should  pursue  the  same 
practice.    In  using  the  perfcnrator  under  these  circumstanoesy 
we  would  strongly  advise  the  precaution  recommended  by  our 
author  to  be  pursued,  viz.  that  of  pushing  the  instrument 
a^psinst  the  side  of  the  head,  instead  of  the  part  which  imme- 
diately presents^  in  ordec  to  diminish  the  risk  of  theoraniujga  dip* 
pi^g  from  us ;  and  to  obviate  the  same  occurrence,  pressure,  so 
iar  as  the  patient  can  support  it,  diould  be  made  upon  the  ab» 
domen. 

Lastly,  In  every  ease  whese  the  hand  cannot  be  advanced 
through  the  os  uteri  and  its  rent  without  considemble  exertion, 
and  esp^ally  where  contraction  of  these  opemnffs  is  accompa- 
nied with  great  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  we  shoidd  insist  upon 
the  section  of  the  abdominal  parietes  as  early  as  possible*     The 
fact,  that  many  individuals,  by  immediate  delivery,  have  been 
snaldied  from  inevitable  destruction ;  and  the  indelible  dis^^race 
whidi,  under  most  dicumstanoes,  must  attach  to  a  practitioner 
who  suffieas  his  patient  to  die  undelivered,  should  stimulate  us 
to  the  most  vigorous  exertion.  If  the  abdominal  parietes  are  early 
divided,  we  may  save  the  fcetus ;  and  we  procure  to  the  patient 
the  ad^tional  advantage  c^  giving  exit  to  blood  and  liquor 
amnii,  extravasated  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.     We  think 
that  there  are  now  sufficient  facts  on  record,  to  protect  us  from 
the  cbaraeof  rashness,  in  recommending  this  formidable  alterna- 
tive.   The  first  well  authenticated  and  successful  instance  of 
this  opemtion,is  to  be  found  in  voL  iil  oi  the  Journal de  Medecin^ 
for  176S.    It  was  not  resorted  to  till  several  hours  after  the  uterus 
was  lacerated,  which  rendered  it  usdess  for  Uie  fetus,  but  the  pa* 
rent  had  a  complete  recovery,  and  suffered  little  more  than  wnat 
mi^ht  have  happened  from  an  ordinary  labour.     In  the  Patho- 
logic Ch'irurgicale,  torn.  ii.  p.  237,  Mons.  Lassus  relates  the 
Particulars  oi  a  patient  on  whom  this  operation  was  twice  per- 
formed with  success.    On  the  first  occasion  the  infant  was  lost ; 
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the  seccmd  time,  it  oonttnued  to  live  for  half  an  hour  after  iu 
emancipation.  Its  life  might  probably  have  been  prolonged, 
were  it  not  for  the  time  that  was  consumed  by  one  of  the  sacer* 
dotal  order  (0er  the  accident,  as  the  patient  inaated  on  having 
absolution  before  submitting  to  the  operation.  A  fourth  suc- 
cessful operation  of  this  nature  is  related  in  the  2d  volume  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine,  on  the  authority  of 
M.M.  Latouche  and  Japet.  The  patient  was  not  operated  on  for 
twelve  hours  after  the  laceration  of  the  uterus.  The  particu- 
lars of  a  fifth  successful  operation  were  read  before  the  Medi- 
co-Chirurgical  Society  of  this  city,  in  April  1825 ;  and  as  the 
case  has  not  been  made  very  public,  we  shall  state  all  that  has 
come  to  our  knowledge  respecting  it.     ' 

"  Angela  Grossi,  set  44!j  a  native  of  Panna>  the  mother  of  five 
children,  conceived  a  sixth  time,  and  went  on  to  the  full  period  of 
her  pregnancy,  v/ithout  experiencing  any  thing  remarkable.  On 
the  morning  of  the  9th  of  August  she  was  suddenly  seised  with 
uterine  action,  A  midwife,  who  lived  in  the  vicinity,  assisted ;  pa- 
tient fainted  in  her  arms,  afler  which  she  was  put  to  bed  by  the 
husband  and  midwife.  Patient  had  severe  vomitniff,  accompanied 
with  a  sensation  of  pulling  in  the  abdomen,  as  if  prodaoed  by  twins. 
A  surgeon  was  then  called,  who  supposed  that  tne  effects  of  vomit- 
ing had  pushed  the  foetus  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  uterus ;  that 
a  second  effort  caused  it  to  descend,  and  all  toat  the  woman  required, 
was  to  be  kept  tranquil.  The  midwife,  however,  observed  the  ab- 
domen to  swell, — vomiting  to  increase, — and  respiration  to  become 
obstructed;  in  consequence  of  which,  Dr  Rossie  was  consulted, 
who,  on  examining  the  patient,  ascertained  that  the  uterus  had 
been  ruptured.  He  instantly  consulted  his  father  and  some  other 
practitioners,  who  immediately  decided  on  the  necessity  of  perfiorm- 
ing  gastrotomy.  It  was  done  by  Dr  Cessioni,  in  the  presence  of 
Drs  Rossie  and  Sisaetti,  about  two  hours  afte  the  accident  happen* 
ed.  The  incision  was  made  in  the  left  hypogastric  region,  tne  si* 
tuation  in  which  the  lower  extremities  were  felt,  and  the  foetus  was 
withdrawn  alive,  with  the  secundines.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  af- 
ter the  operation,  the  patient  was  able  to  go  out,  the  catamenia  re- 
appeared;  and  in  about  three  years  afterwards  she  was  delivered 
of  a  foetus  in  the  seventh  month.  The  above  particulars  were  laid 
before  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Marseilles  in  1818,  and  were 
communicated  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Uiis  City,  by 
Dr  Louis  Frank,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Constantia,  chief  Physi- 
cian and  private  Secretary  to  her  Imperial  Highness  Idaria  haam* 
£x-£mpress  of  France." 

It  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  the  present 
review,  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  cases  we  have  now  quoted  ; 
but,  considering  all  the  circumstances  under  which  these  opera- 
tions have  been  performed,  we  cannot  help  observing  in  conclu- 
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81011,  that  they  auffciently  support  the  propriety  of  reearting  to 
them,  under  the  circuuistanoes  we  have  specified. 

As  we  have  in  <^r  poesesrion  abundant  proofs,  that,  within 
the  iast  few  years  only,  several  patients  have  fallen  victims  to 
this  accident,  under  flagrant  neglect  and  punllanimity  on  the 
part  of  the  practitioner,  we  shall  copy  the  outlines  of  a  most  ex- 
traordinary case,  from  the  essay  bcabre  us,  where  the  assiduity 
and  judgment  of  our  author  were  crowned  with*  success,  under 
the  most  untoward  circumstances.    A  robust,  healthy,  young 
woman,  after  having  been  about  SO  hours  in  severe  labour  of 
her  second  child,  had  the  vagina  extensively  lacerated  towards 
its  u^yper  and  back  part,  the  rent  communicating  with  the  vesi^ 
ca  urinaria.  This  happened  about  the  Slst  July,  while  under  the 
care  of  a  midwife  The  surgeon  was  called,  who,  finding  the  head 
impacted,  used  the  perforator,  and  accomplished  the  delivery 
after  consideiable  trouble,  in  consequence  or  the  contracted  state 
of  the  pelvis.     The  existence  of  the  injury  was  detected  after 
the  extraction  of  the  fetus.     In  the  afternoon,  while  one  of  the 
£Bmale  attendants  was  engaged  in  adjusting  the  patient^s  bed,  she 
observed  a  substance  abo^t  nx  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  smooth 
shining  appearance,  hanging  from  the  external  parts ;  but  sup- 
posing that  it  was  merely  a  portion  of  the  membranes  which  had 
remained  after  the  exclusion  of  the  placenta,  she  contented  her- 
self  with  placing  a  portion  of  rag  through  the  hop  which  it 
formed  in  its  dm»nt,  upon  the  supposition,  that,  in  a  few  hours, 
it  would  be  separated  by  the  natural  effprts. — Augwtt  1.  Had 
no  complaint,  unless  <^  great  tenderness  in  the  passages.    Her 
bowels,  notwithstanding  the  free  and  repeated  use  of  pur^ives 
and  injections,  continued  obstinately  costive  from  the  time  of 
parturition.'-^Jt^gvtf^  %  The  protruded  membrane,  as  it  was 
supposed,  commanded  farther  attention,  when  at  first  gentle,  but 
ulumately  violent,  efforts  were  used  for  its  removal,  without  ef- 
fect.   This  impriMlent  conduct  ^ve  rise  to  a  train  of  formida^ 
ble  complaints,  such  as  tumefactions  of  the  abdomen,  incessant 
pain,  vomiting  and  hiccup,  with  other  unfavourable  symptoms. 
In  this  condition  she  contmued  till  the  4th,  when  our  author  saw 
her  for  the  first  time.     On  proceeding  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  passages,  he  discovered  under  the  blanket  the  protruded  in- 
testine, apparentiy  in  a  putrid  state.     It  dropped  off  on  the  7th, 
and  measured  about  three  feet  eleven  inches ;  and  fit>m  its  be- 
ing destitute  of  vUU  and  vaivukB  comwoenles^  seemed  to  be  a 
portion  of  ilium.    About  an  hour  after  its  separation,  the  pa- 
tient had  a  copious  evacuation  of  faeces  per  vaginanij  the  nrst 
from  the  time  of  her  delivery.     From  this  moment,  a  remarkaUe 
amelioration  in  all  the  symptoms  ensued,  and  she  began  to  im- 
prove gradually  until  the  latter  end  of  September  following, 

when  vie  was  able  to  walk  about  her  room.    For  the  first  two 

1 
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yenra  after  tbe  aoeidciit,  there  was  no  dieelMuqge  wbateirec  j^ 
recium,  the  whole  passed  by  the  artificial  aaus  in  the  yagUM* 
About  the  ooDclttaon  of  this  period,  she  was  seiaed  with  violeiii 
bearing  down  efforts,  with  tenefioitts;  and  after  suffering  esoea-* 
sively  for  about  half  an  hour,  she  disohaiged,  by  the  natural 
passajge,  a  large  quantity  c^  dark»  pitchy-ocHouied  faecas.  She 
has  since  voided  her  fasces  by  bolh  outlets,  but  the  quantity  ptr 
tkiginam  has  been  gradually  djminishing.  Nearly  ax  y^^mha 
after  this  last  extraordinary  discharffe^  symptoms  of  pngnamy 
began  to  manifest  themselves^  the  fischarge  <tf  fsBoes  per  mm- 
nam  entirely  disapp^ued,  and  resumed  its  original  voiite.  Ske 
weni  on  to  the  fuU  time,  without  any  reaaaricable  occunenoe; 
and  when  uterine  action  supervened,  the  delivery  was.  so  easy 
and  expeditious  that  there  was  no  one  oaUed  to  her  assistmice 
exeept  a  midwife.  Our  authcnr  visited  her  two  days  afterwards, 
found  her  with  a  small  female  infant  at  her  breast,  aad  in  every 
respect  doing  well 


We  take  leave  of  Dr  Mackeever  with  seatimeata  of  esteem  ; 
his  essay  contains  much  dense,  practical  matin:;  his  style  is  uup- 
assunnng,  and  his  remarks  ^a^ally  judicious.  We  negrei  thai 
the  observations  which  we  ielt  ourselves  called  upon  tofldake,  as 
well  as  the  limits  of  a  work  of  this  nature,  woula  not  permit  ua 
to  diarge  our  pages  with  more  copious  extracts ;  but  we  trust 
our  readers  will  consult  the  work  itself^  which  wiU  amply  rqiay 
them  for  their  labours.  In  partis^,  we  must  not,  however^ 
omit  to  tell  Dr  Mackeever,  that  several  n^Ugenoes  havc^  from 
sheer  carelessness,  crept  into  his  comporition ;  which,  with  some 
vernacular  expressions,  such  as  nafi^myoadsHiebesin  9^  heaxi^ 
he  would  do  as^well  to  avoid  in  hui  next  pnxhictaons. 


IV.  CHEMISTRY, 


Abt.  XX.\l.— The  Elements  of  Medkal  Chemistry.  By  John 
Aybtok  Tabis,  M.  D.  F.  B.  S.,  &c.  &c 

The  title  of  this  work  is  of  itself  sufficient,  independently  of 
the  character  of  its  author,  to  command  the  attention  of  our 
readers ;  and  we  have  therefoie  lost  no  time  in  bringing  it  un- 
der their  notice.  It  opens  with  a  diakigue  between  the  author 
and  a  country  practitioner,  who  has  just  arrived  in  London  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  his  son  as  a  student  of  medicine. 
Dr  Paris  gives  his  opinion  of  the  course  that  ought  to  be  foU 
bwed  on  such  an  occasion,  and  puts  the  importance  of  the 
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MluAf  rf  ekcttistry,  in  iiertieiilar,  in  its  proper  iigbu  After  r^ 
oomaending  the  usuiu  elementary  wcrlb  en  that  science^  he 
proceeds  as  follows :  *^  As,  however,  no  clensertary  work  on 
ChenrisHy  has  hitherto  been  publidbed  for  the  exdunre  use  of 
the  medical  student,  I  hs?e  undertaken  to  supply  the  defideui- 
cy ;  and  in  the  execution  of  this  task,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
exclude  whatever  appeared  to  me  to  have  no  direct  application 
to  the  iHroressiou ;  inaeed,  the  work  is  founded  upon  tne  notes 
from  wnich  I  formerly  lectuxed ;  and  as  my  pupi&  weie  entire- 
I V  medical,  it  was  my  care  to  collect  all  the  chemical  facts  of  pro- 
resflionai  interest,  to  conduct  the  student  to  a  knowledge  of  tneir 
princtplea  by  the  shortest  path,  and  to  remove  from  Us  road 
every  adventitioas  object  tnat  might  obstruct  his  peogiets,  or 
unpinc^tabty  divert  his  attention.'^  The  present  volume  may,  in 
fact,  be  regarded  as  an  elementary  work  on  Chemistry,  in  which 
those  points  are  more  particularly  referred  to  that  bear  upon 
the  general  subject  of  medicine ;  and,  therefore,  as  it  is  at  the 
same  time  executed  with  judgment  and  ability,  will  prove  a 
valuable  addiUoa  to  the  library  of  the  medical  practitioner,  as 
well  as  of  the  student 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  treats  of 
matter  and  its  pioperties ;  of  the  various  forces  or  attmctioDs 
tbat  act  upon  it ;  of  diemical  affinity,  including  a  brief  expoei- 
tbn  of  the  doctrine  of  chemical  prcMportions,  and  the  atonne 
theory ;  and  of  the  imponderables.  The  second  part  contains 
a  description  of  ^'  Elementary  Bodies,  and  the  compounds  which 
result  from  their  combination  with  each  other ;  by  which  is 
meant  that  department  of  the  scienee  commonly  called  Inorga^ 
nic  Chemistry.  The  third  part  is  on  Organic  Chemistry.  We 
shall  proceed  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  each  of  these  three  di* 
visions ;  but  as  any  elementary  work  upon  chemistry  must  ne- 
eessarily  contain  much  that  is  fiuniliar  to  the  reader,  we  shall 
dwell  chiefly  on  those  subjects  where  the  author  has  displayed 
some  novelty,  either  as  to  matter  or  manner.  On  this  principle 
we  pass  over  the  greater  part  of  his  first  dividon  without  com- 
ment 

Dr  Paris  has  discussed  the  subject  oi  latent  heat  clearly  and 
ably,  and  we  give  his  observations  at  length,  with  respect  to  the 

abmption  of  calorie  during  hqueftction  and  vaporization.  , 

• 

**  Two  theories  have  been  proposed :  the  one  by  Dr  Black,  the 
other  by  his  ingenious  pupil  Dr  Irvine.  Dr  Black  considered  the 
sbsorption  of  caloric  as  the  caiue  of  the  change  of  form,  and  as  no- 
eessary  to  die  constitation  of  the  fluid  or  viqpour.  Dr  Irvine  re* 
ffstded  it  as  the  effkct,  in  consequence  of  the  captuity  of  the  body 
mus  becondng  enlazged.  Dr  Slack's  theory  is  toonded  on  theg^ 
nenl  analogy  of  the  phenomena  to  those  <xf  diemical  combiaataon. 
We  have  seen,  that,  when  one  chemieal  agent  is  merely  mixed  widi 
another,  the  properties  of  neither  are  altered ;  but,   when  chemi- 
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cally  combined,  they  are  more  or  less  changed ;  and  it  has  been 
shewn,  that  this  combination  always  takes  place  in  certain  definite 
proportions.    Caloric  acts  upon  matter  in  a  manner  similar  to  this : 
It  may  be  diffused  through  bodies  to  a  certain  extent,  without  ha- 
ving its  properties  altered ;  but  in  liquefaction  and  vaporization, 
it  is  united  to  the  body,  so  that  its  properties  are  entirely  lost 
Ou^ht  not  this,  in  conformity  to  general  analogy,  to  be  ascribed 
to  Its  having  formed  a  chemical  union,  especially  since  it  is  ab- 
sorbed by  different  bodies,  in  different  quantities,  but  always  in 
certain  determinate  proportions  }  circumstances  which  extend  the 
analogy  between  this  absorption  and  chemical  combination.     But, 
although  the  theory  appears  so  far  complete,  when  more  minutely 
examined  it  will  be  found  deficient    We  know  of  no  case  of  die> 
mical  combination,  in  which  the  properties  of  one  of  the  bodies 
combining  are  entirely  lost,  while  those  of  the  other  are  not  alter- 
ed ;  but  in  liquefaction  and  vaporization,  this  must  be  supposed  to 
be  the  case,  since,  though  the  properties  of  the  caloric  absorbed  can 
no  longer  be  recognised,  those  of  the  substance  fused  or  evaporated 
remain  the  same.     Every  solid,  too,  may  be  rendered  fimd,  and 
every  fluid  converted   into  vapour;   and  consequently,  it  must 
be  supposed,  that  caloric  is  capable  of  combining  chemically  with 
every  other  body, — a  property  possessed  by  no  other  chemical 
agent    And,  lastly,  the  contact  of  any  body  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, is  sufficient  to  reduce  a  vapour  to  a  fluid,  or  a  fluid  to  tiie  solid 
state ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  caloric  abstracted  does  not  enter  in- 
^to  combination  with  the  body  to  which  it  is  communicated,  but  is 
merely  diffused  through  it,  so  as  to  raise  its  temperature.     But 
that  union  cannot  be  termed  chemical  which  ia  not  elective,  and 
which  can  be  so  easilv.  broken,  by  the  abstraction  of  one  of  its 
principles,  without  the  interference  of  a  stronger  affinity." 

"  The  opinion  of  Dr  Irvine  is  not  open  to  the  same  objection, 
and  it  is  equally  adapted  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena ;  but, 
before  we  proceed  to  its  investigation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  shew 
what  is  meant  by  the  capaciiif  of  a  body  for  heat'* 

"  Equal  weignts  of  tne  same  body,  at  the  same  tempemtare, 
contain  the  same  quantities  of  caloric.  But  equal  weights  of  dife- 
rent  bodies,  at  the  same  teinperature,  contain  unequal  quantities 
of  caloric.  The  quantity  of  caloric  which  one  body  contains,  com- 
pared with  that  contained  in  another,  is  called  its  specific  caloric  ; 
and  the  power  or  property  which  enables  bodies  to  retain  different 
quantities  of  caloric,  has  been  called  capacity  for  caloric,'* 

Having  explained  the  method  of  determining  the  capacity  of 
different  bodies  for  calcHic,  he  proceeds: 

'^  Such  is  the  simple  view  of  the  subject ;  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  the  term  capacUy  is  not  designed  to  point  out  any 
particular  cause,  mechanical  or  chemical;  neither  does  it  express 
any  vague  obscure  idea,  as  some  have  maintained.  It  is  mei«ly  a 
•gener^  expression,  to  denote  the  property  which  bodies  have,  of 
containing  at  the  same  temperaiurt,  and  in  equal  weights  or  vdumes, 
certain  quantities  of  caloric." 
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*<  U^^lrhal  tfaiB  property  depends,  has  not  jet  been  ditoovered, 
nor  is  it,  perhsps>  a  matter  o£  material  ccmsequence,  so  lonff  as  the 
pfaenoDMaia  thonseLves  are  correctly  observed  and  stated  It  is 
clear,  that  whenever  the  capacity  of  a  body  is  augmented,  there 
must  be  an  absorption  of  caloric,  and  a  diminution  of  temperature, 
and  vice  tfersd.  It  cannot,  then,  be  doubted,  but  the  absorption 
and  latent  state  of  caloric  which  take  place  during  the  liquefaction 
and  vaporization,  are  fully  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  of  Dr 
Irvine,  by  the  change  of  capacity  which  accompanies  these  pheno- 
mena. That  there  should  be  such  a  change,  is  a  priori  extremely 
probable ;  for  since,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  capacities  of 
bodies  depends  on  certain  situations  of  their  minute  particles,  it  b 
a  probable  inference,  that,  when  the  form  of  a  body  is  altered,  its 
capacity  also  wiU  be  altered ;  and  as  rare  bodies  have  in  general 
greater  capacities  than  those  which  are  more  dense,  there  is  some 
reason  to  presume,  that  the  capacity  of  the  fluid  will  be  superior 
to  that  of  the  solid,  and  that  of  the  vapour  or  iras  to  the  canadty 
of  the  fluid,"  r-  ©  r— 7 

*'  This  conclusion  is  established  by  experiment ;  for  Dr  Irvine 
found,  that  the  capacity  of  water  is  greater  than  that  of  ice  by  one« 
tenth ;  and  Dr  Crawf<»rd  states  the  capacity  of  aqueous  vapour  to 
that  of  water  as  1550  to  1000." 

"  To  the  theory  pf  Dr  Irvine  it  has  been  objected,  that,  if  the 
absorpdon  of  caloric  be  not  considered  as  the  cause  of  the  change 
of  form,  from  a  solid  to  a  liouid,  or  a  liquid  to  a  vapour,  no  a£- 
Quate  cause  is  pointed  out     The  reply  to  such  an  objection  id  ob- 
vious : — ^It  is  owing  to  the  body  being  expanded  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, by  which  its  particles  are  so  far  separated,  that  the  force  of 
cohesion  by  which  they  were  held  togetner  is  diminished  or  over- 
come, in  ccmsequence  of  which  a  new  arrangement  takes  place,  it 
passes  into  the  fluid  or  aerial  form,  and  in  such  a  state  as  more  c»- 
toric  is  contained  in  it,  at  a  given  temperature,  a  quantity  must  be 
absorbed,  in  order  to  preserve  that  temperature.  The  general  ques« 
tion  would  be  unequivocally  decided,  were  it  possible  to  determine 
whether  the  change  of  form  precedes  the  absorption  .or  extiication 
of  caloric,  or  whether  the  reverse  be  the  case.     But  this  cannot  be 
directly  ascertained,  since  tlie  two  appear  to  be  simultaneous :  it 
is  however  more  probable,  that  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  tem- 
perature is  first  to  change  the  form,  and  that  the  extrication  of  ca- 
loric is  the  consequence  of  this.     The  late  discoveries  of  Mr  Fara- 
day add  considerable  support  to  such  a  supposition;  for  he  has 
shewn,  that  the  form  of  a  body  may  be  reduced,  by  merely  causing 
the  particles  of  a  body  to  approximate  more  closely.    By  mere 
pressure,  he  has  reduced  gases  to  the  fluid  form.     This  pressure,  it 
1$  evident,  can  have  only  a  mechanical  effect  on  the  aeriform  matter ; 
it  must  merely  occasion  a  cliange  of  form,  by  bringing  the  particles 
into  closer  contact,  and  can  have  no  effect  in  separating  caloric, 
were  it  chemically  combined.     Several  other  facts  come  in  aid  of 
the  same  conclusion.     By  the  mechanical  compression  of  air,  much 
best  is  given  out     Thus,  if  air  be  suddenly  compressed  in  the  ball 
of  sn  air-gun,  the  quantity  of  caloric  liberated  by  the  first  stroke 
of  the  piston  is  sufficient  to  set  fire  to  a  piece  of  tinder.    A  flash 
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«if  ligiit  is  said,  also,  to  be  pereepdble  ct  tiie  moment  of  oondensa- 
tion.  This  fact  has  been  ^ip^)^  ^  the  conakraotioii  of  a  pottaUe 
inatrument  for  lighting  a  candle.  It  consiftB  of  a  eemmon  syringe 
concealed  in  a  widking  stick.  At  the  lower  extremitj,  the  syringe 
is  fumidied  with  a  cap,  which  receives  the  sttbstanoe  intcodod  to 
be  fired,  and  which  is  attadied  to  the  instroment  by  a  male  and 
female  screw.  The  rapid  depression  of  the  piston  condenses  the 
mr,  and  evolves  sufficient  heat  to  inflame  the  tinder.  When,  on 
-the  contrary,  air  is  suddenly  rarefied  to  many  times  its  volume,  its 
temperature  falls  sufllcientiy  to  sink  a  very  sensible  thermometer 
5(r  of  Fahrenheit;  its  sensible  heat  instanUy  passing,  in  this  case, 
into  a  latent  form.  This  principle  is  well  exempbfied  in  a  machine 
erected  at  one  of  the  mines  at  Chemnits  in  Hungary.  In  tins  ap- 
•parattts,  the  air,  within  a  large  cylinder,  is  very  forcibly  com* 
pressed  by  a  column  of  water  260  feet  high.  Therefore,  wheiwver 
a  stopcock  which  is  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  is 
opened,  the  air  rushes  out  with  violence,  and  its  expansion  is  so 
sudden  and  considerable,  that  the  moisture  which  was  contained 
in  the  compressed  air  is  immediately  condensed,  and  fitlk  in  a 
shower  of  snow." 

"  From  the  above  considerations,  it  appeaans  more  philosophical 
to  conclude,  that  the  absorption  of  caloric  which  accompanies  li- 
quefaction and  vaporisation,  is  owing,  not  to  its  entering  mto  che- 
mical combination,  but  to  the  enlarged  capacity  which  Ae  body 
acquires  by  the  change  of  form." 

We  agree  with  Dr  Paris  in  rejecting  the  hypotliesia  of  com- 
bined caloric.;  and  we  would  wish  to  sec  it  generally  r^ected, 
because  it  leads  to  an  attempt  to  distinguish  two  series  of  phe- 
nomena, which  certainly  ought  to  be  classed  tosetber.  We 
have  always  observed  students  to  have  great  diimruhy  in  per- 
ceiving the  difference  between  latent  heat  and  capacity  of  bodies 
for  caloric.  Nor  is  it  surprising,  since  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
line  which  philosophers  have  drawn  is  really  founded  in  nature. 
To  form  a  correct  Judgment  respecting  it,  let  us  suppose  our- 
aelves  free  of  all  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  let  us 
imagine  ourselves  ignorant  of  what  Black  or  Irvine  maintained, 
and  then  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  facts  themselves. 

When  a  solid  liquefies,  or  a  liquid  vaporizes,  a  laige  quan- 
tity of  caloric  enters  into  the  body,  without  affecting  its  tempera- 
ture. When  we  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  and 
a  pound  of  mercury  by  one  degree  of  Falirenheit,  about  twenty- 
eight  times  as  much  caloric  enters  into  the  water  as  into  the 
mercury,  and  yet  the  thermometer  will  stand  in  both  at  the  same 
point.  Now  these  two  instances  are  so  far  analogous,  that  in 
each  of  them  a  large  quantity  of  caloric  is  absorbed.  Whe- 
ther  we  convert  ice  into  water,  or  raise  the  temperature  of  water 
by  one  or  more  degrees,  still  caloric  disappears ;  and,  again, 
wnen  water  is  cooled  by  one  decree,  or  when  it  is  converted  in- 
to  ice,  a  large  quantity  of  caloric  is  evolved,  of  which  the  ther- 
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mometer  gave  no  previous  notice*  With  reelect  to  this  faet« 
then,  these  two  cases  are  identical ;  and,  hence,  whatever  opi- 
nion we  adopt  of  one,  will  apply  equally  to  the  other.  If  we 
saj,  with  Dr  Black,  that  caloric  has  entered  into  chemical  com- 
binatioa,  or  become  latent  in  one,  it  will  also  have  become  latent 
in  the  other ;  or,  if  the  phenomenon  is  due  to  an  increased  ca- 
pacity in  the  one  instance,  the  same  explanaUon  will  (be  appli- 
4»ble  to  the  other.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  employ  the 
term  specific  caloric,  or  capaei^  for  caloric,  in  both  examples, 
because  it  only  expresses  tne  »ct  The  expression  of  latent 
heat  is  objectionable,  since  it  is  allied  to  a  peculiar  and  very 
doubtful  Hypothesis.  It  may  be  said,  indeea,  that  Dr  Black  s 
views  are  preferable,  because  they  explain  the  change  of  form ; 
but  it  may  be  replied,  on  the  other  band,  that  it  is  equally  ne- 
cessary to  account  for  a  phenomenon  which  is  no  less  singular, 
namely,  bow  the  disappearance  of  caloric  should  happen  with- 
out any  change  of  form.  The  change  of  form  that  occurs  so  fre- 
quently, as  well  as  the  difference  of  capacity  peculiar  to  diffe^ 
rent  substances,  must  doubtless  depend  on  some  peculiar  rela- 
tion subsisting  between  caloric  and  the  int^rant  particles  of 
matter.  What  the  nature  of  the  relation  is,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  Caloric  may  be  united  chemically  with  the  particles  of 
matter,  or  it  may  be  diffused  mechanically  among  them ;  or 
both  may  happen  at  the  same  time ;  but,  whichever  opinion  we 
adopt.  It  will  ne  at  best  but  a  plausible  conjecture,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  it  distinct  from  the  facts  which  it  is  intended  to  ex. 
plain. 

The  author  is  exceedingly  brief  on  the  subject  of  electricity  and 
galvanism,  and  the  few  p^s  he  has  devoted  to  it,  are  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  plan  of  the  work.  We  extract  the  following 
passage  as  an  example. 

<<  The  kte  researches  of  Dr  W.  Philip,  and  other  English  pby- 
mlogistSy  are  well  calculated  to  revive  our  confidence,  and  to  sti- 
mulate us  to  farther  inquiry.  From  the  experiments  of  this  re- 
spectable physician,  it  woula  appear,  that  when  a  nerve  is  divided, 
so  as  enth'ely  to  intercept  the  transmission  of  its  action,  the  place 
of  the  nerve  may  be  supplied  by  a  galvanic  apparatus.  He  di- 
vided the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  which  are  distributed  to  the  sto- 
mach, and  are  subservient  to  digestion,  by  incisions  in  the  necks 
of  several  living  rabbits.  After  the  operation,  the  parsley  which 
they  ate  remained  without  alteration  in  tiieir  stomadis;  and  the 
aninuds,  after  evincing  much  difficulty  of  breathing,  seeined  to  die 
of  BoffocatioH.  But  when,  in  other  rabbits,  similarly  treated,  the 
galvanic  power  was  transkuitted  along  the  nerve,  below  its  section, 
to  a  Asc  of  silver,  placed  closely  in  contact  wi^  the  skin  of  the 
animal,  opposite  to  its  stomach,  no  difficulty  of  breathing  occur- 
red. The  electrical  action  having  been  kept  up  for  twenty-nx 
hours,  the  animals  were  killed,  and  the  parsley  was  found  in  as 
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perfectlya  digested  state  as  that  in  healthy  rabbits  fed  at  the  same 
time ;  and  their  stomachs  evolved  the  smell  peculiar  to  that  of  a 
rabbit  durins  digestion.  These  experiments  were  several  times 
repeated,  witn  similar  results.  Hence,  it  would  appear,  that  the 
galvanic  energy  is  capable  of  supplying  the  place  of  the  nervous 
mfluence ;  so  that,  while  under  it,  the  stomach,  otherwise  inactive, 
digests  food  as  usual.  These  experiments  are  very  striking,  but 
they  cannot  be  admitted  as  affording  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
identity  of  galvanic  electricity  and  nervous  influence.  The  elec- 
tricity may  merely  act  as  a  powerful  stimulant  upon  the  twigs 
whidh  proceed  from  other  nerves  to  the  stomach,  and  communicate 
under  the  place  of  section  of  the  par  vagum,  by  which  they  may 
be  made  to  perform  such  an  increase  of  action,  as  may  compensate 
for  the  want  of  the  principal  nerve.  The  respiration  is  also  ma- 
terially connected  with  the  digestive  process ;  and  the  increased 
action  thus  communicated  to  3ie  respiratory  organs  may  offer  an- 
other mode  of  explanation." 

The  peculiar  views  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  reUtive  to  the  nature  of 
chemical  affinity,  were  instrumental  in  conducting  him  to  tbedis- 
eovery  of  the  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalis  and  earths ;  and  a 
similar  process  of  reasoning  has  very  recently  led  that  philoso- 
pher to  a  suggestion  which  is  of  great  practical  importance.  Dr 
Paris  thus  explains  the  theoretical  opinions,  and  their  applica- 
tion. 

'*  It  has  been  considered  probable  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  that  die 
power  of  electrical  attraction  and  repulsicm  is  identical  with  che- 
mical affinity.  If  this  be  true,  we  obtain  at  once  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  and  can  explain  the  action  of  the  electrical  and  galvanic 
fluids,  in  disuniting  the  elements  of  chemical  combinations ;  for  it 
is  evident,  that  if  two  bodies  be  held  together  by  virtue  of  their 
electrical  states,  by  changing  their  electricity  we  shall  disunite 
them." 

"  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  every  substance,  it  is  supposed, 
has  its  own  inherent  electricity,  some  being  positive,  others  nega- 
tive. When,  therefore,  bodies  in  such  opposite  states  are  present- 
ed to  each  other,  they  combine.  Upon  tnis  faet,  an  arrangement 
has  been  founded,  and  bodies  are  said  to  be  Eledro^Negative  or 
Eleciro-PosUwe,  according  as  they  are  attracted  to  the  Positive  or 
Negative  pole  of  the  battery ;  for  it  is  a  common  law  of  electrical 
attraction,  that  bodies  will  be  repelled  by  surfaces  whidi  are  in 
the  same  state  of  electricity  as  themselves,  and  attracted  by  those 
which  are  in  opposite  states.  Upon  this  prindplei,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  the  inherent  or  natural  electrical  state  of  the  inflanunahie 


subatanoes  is  posUioe,  for  thev  are  attracted  by  the  negative  or  op- 
positely electrified  pole ;  while  the  bodies  called  supporters  of  com- 
bustion, or  acidifying  principles,  are  attracted  by  tne  positive  pole, 
and,  therefore,  tnay  be  considered  as  possessed  of  the  negative 
power." 

"  It  has  been  long  known,"  continues  Dr  Paris,  ''  that  the  poi- 
sonous effects  of  copper  utensils  might  be  prevented  by  a  film  of 
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tin ;  but  it  was  supposed  that  this  protection  ceased,  as  soon  as 
any  portion  of  the  surface  was  abraded.  Proust,  however,  was  the 
Brst  to  announce  the  fallacy  of  such  an  opinion ;  but  his  explana- 
tion  of  the  fact  was  purely  chemical, — ^from  the  superior  aSffinity 
of  the  tin  for  oxygen.  Upon  the  same  principle,  he  stated,  that 
no  harm  could  arise  from  the  alloy  of  tin  with  lead,  since  the  latter 
metal  cannot  be  dissolved  by  any  acid,  as  long  as  an  atom  of  tin 
exists.  The  true  explanation  of  the  fact,  however,  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  knowledge  of  the  electric  relations  of  these  metals, 
which  the  student  wSl  at  once  discover  by  referring  to  Table  I. 
where  it  will  be  seen  that  tin  is  positive  wiUi  respect  to  lead,  and 
that  copper  is  negative  in  relation  to  both.  For  the  same  reason, 
if  acid  matter  be  contained  in  a  copper  vessel,  it  will  become  poi- 
sonous if  a  silver  spoon  be  used  in  stirring  it,  because  this  metal 
is  n^ative  with  respect  to  copper,  whereas  if  a  leaden  or  tin  spoon 
be  aubsitnted,  we  shall  derive  a  protecting  influence  from  its  ac- 
tion. It  was  by  reasoning  upon  this  prinaple  of  electro-chemical 
agency,  that  Sir  H.  Davy  arrived  at  the  important  £sct,  that  the 
o^per  of  ships  might  be  protected  from  the  corrosive  action  of 
the  sea  water,  hjJihe  juxtaposition  of  discs  of  zinc,  iron,  or  tin; 
in  which  case  the  muriatic  acid,  instead  of  acting  on  the  negative 
copper,  is  transferred  to  the  metal  which  is  fosidve.  The  pursuit 
of  this  inquiry  has  not  only  confirmed  the  justness  of  the  views 
which  suggested  it,  but  it  has  furnished  the  toxicoloffist  with  a 
striking  fact  in  support  of  the  assertions  of  Proust;  for  it  has  been 
£9und  on  trial,  ihsX,  when  the  copper  is  thus  protected,  marine  in- 
sects attach  themselves  to  its  surzace  with  impunity  *. 

''  Nor  will  the  surgeon  be  excluded  from  his  share  of  benefit 
from  the  discovery.  Mr  Pepys  has  proposed  to  preserve  steel  in- 
struments from  rust,  by  a  simple  application  of  the  same  principle. 
It  will  be  seen  by  Table  I.  tnat  amc  is  positive  with  respect  to 
iron;  if,  therefore,  a  portion  of  this  metal  be  inserted  in  a  sheath 
composed  of  some  imperfect  conductor,  the  introduction  of  the  st^l 
instrument  will  complete  a  simple  galvanic  circle  of  the  first  order, 
and  the  iron  will  be  protected  from  oxidation. 

'<  There  is  yet  another  application  of  galvanism  to  a  purpose  of 
medical  utility,  which  deserves  notice,---ihe  detection  of  minute 
quantities  of  corrosive  sublimate.  For  this  object,  we  have  mere- 
ly to  let  fidl  a  drop  of  the  solution  upon  the  surface  of  a  piece  of 
ffHAA,  as,  for  instance,  on  a  sovereign,  and  then  to  brin^  a  piece  of 
iron,  as  a  key,  in  omtact  with  both ;  a  galvanic  circle  is  immediate- 
ly formed,  and  as  the  iron  is  positive,  the  acid  will  be  transferred 
to  it,  and  the  quicksilver  will  be  deposited  on  the  gold. 

"  It  also  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Mr  Brande,  that  gal- 
vanism may  be  applied  to  the  discovery  of  very  minute  quantities 


*  The  adhesion  of  earthy  matters  and  marine  insects  to  the  copper  is  so 
conndenble,  from  this  cause,  as  to  occajdon  considerable  Inconvenience,  and 
ther^ore  the  preservative  process  is  no  longer  applied  to  sailing  ships.  It 
is  employed,  and  with  success,  to  protect  vessels  which  are  not  engaged  in  ac- 
tive servicei    We  speak  from  the  report  of  the  London  journals. 
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of  albumen^  which  are  not  rendered  sensible  by  any  other  test-^ 
In  this  way,  he  produced  a  rapid  coagulation  at  Uie  negative  pole, 
in  several  aninud  fluids,  in  which  albumen  had  not  been  supposed 
to  exist." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  JiyLWll.—Jahres  Berkht  vber  die  Fortschritte  der  Phy^ 
Mchen  Wisaenschqflen  von  Jacob  BsazELiuSy  aus  detn 
Schwedischen  ubersetzt  von  Dr  F.  Wohler,  1886. 

Yearly  Account  of  the  progress  of  Physical  and  Chemical 
SciencCy  by  James  BERZELias.  Translated  from  the 
Swedish,  by  Dr  F.  Wohler,  1825. 

JljerseeI'IVs  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  yearly  account  of  the 
most  remarkable  recent  discoveries  which  have  occurred  in  his 
own  department  of  sci'ence ;  and  as  the  volume  for  the  present 
year  has  just  reached  us,  we  conceive  it  will  be  agreeable  to  our 
readers  to  see  some  extracts  from  the  most  interesting  parts  of  it. 
We  pass  over  the  commencement,  in  which  he  aetails  the 
numerous  facts  that  have  lately  been  ascertained  on  the  subject 
of  electricity  and  magnetism,  as  the  bare  mention  of  them  would 
occupy  more  space  than  we  can  spare.  We  omit  likewise  his 
description  of  the  liquefaction  of  the  gases ;  for  as  this  impor- 
tant discovery  was  made  in  London,  and  has  naturally  excited 
a.  general  interest,  it  were  superfluous  to  give  it  here. 

''  The  most  important  and  brilliant  discovery  of  the  last  year,  is 
that  of  Professor  Dobereiner,  who  found  that  platinum,  in  fine  pow- 
der, or  in  the  form  of  a  porous  mass,  such  as  is  obtained  l)y  ignit- 
ing the  muriate  of  platinum  and  ammonia,  possesses  the  property, 
even  at  low  temperatures,  of  causing  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  to 
unite ;  and  consequently,  when  a  stream  of  hydrogen  is  blown  up* 
on  it  in  the  air,  it  instantly  becomes  red,  and  in  a  short  time  passes 
into  such  a  state  of  vivid  ignition,  as  to  set  fire  to  the  gas." — '*  1€ 
the  spongy  platinum  is  put  into  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gases,  an  explosion  ensues ;  but  if  the  metal  be  made  into  little  balls 
with  clay,  it  then  determines  a  slow  production  of  water,  which  con- 
tinues till  one  of  the  gases  is  totally  consumed.  Hence  this  appli- 
cation of  platinum  may  be  useful  m  the  analysis  of  gaseous  mix- 
tures. 

"  The  singularity  of  this  discovery  is  still  further  increased,  by 
contrasting  it  with  the  action  of  the  same  substance  on  the  peroxide 
ef  hydrogen.  If  it  comes  into  contact  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gaaes,  it  occasions  their  combination ;  whereas  if  the  peroxide  of  hy- 
drogen, in  a  concentrated  state,  be  poured  upon  it,  oxygen  is  disen- 
gaged witli  explosions,  and  tlie  appearance  of  fire.     If  the  solution 
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19  diluted^  then  no  light  18  visible^  btit  the  peroxide  is  decomposed 
with  ebullition.  It  is  diiBcnlt  to  account  fox  such  opposite  effects, 
under  circumstances  which  are  otherwise  so  similar.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  electricity  may  be  active  in  the  process ;  but  it  is  diffi'« 
cult  to  comprehend  how  it  acts,  and  why  its  action  should  give  rise 
to  such  contrary  results.  Dobereiner  declares  this  phenomenon  to 
be  owing  to  the  electrical  discharge  of  a  galvanic  pair  formed  by 
the  platinum  and  hydrogen ;  but  it  is  advisable  to  wait  till  further 
observation  shall  have  afforded  a  better  and  clearer  explanation, 
than  hastily  to  adopt  one  thait  is  inadequate  to  the  purpose." 

Berzelius  next  gives  the  results  of  Thenard  and  Dulong,  reu 
lative  to  the  circumstances  which  destroy  and  restore  the  acti- 
vity of  spongy  platinum.  We  shall  merely  notice  the  remark^ 
"  that  moistening  with  water  does  not  weaken  its  property,"^ 
which  is  contrary  to  our  observation.  When  spongy  platinum 
is  brought  into  contact  with  water  at  one  point,  the  liquid  rises 
instantly  through  the  whole  mass,  as  in  a  common  sponge,  and  ita 
action  on  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  though  not  destrov* 
ed,  IS  materially  diminished.  Combination  does,  however,  slowly 
take  place,  and  the  heat  thus  developed  causes  the  evaporatioa. 
of  the  water.  In  proportion  as  the  water  is  expelled,  the  acti- 
vity of  the  platinum  returns ;  and,  by  continuing  the  proeesa 
for  a  sufficient  time,  the  metal  would  at  length  b^me  dry,  and 
its  former  energy  completely  restored. 

'^  PaUadiuniy  rhodtum,  and  iridium,  when  in  a  state  of  fine  me« . 
chanical  division,  possess  the  same  property  as  platinum.  Nickel, 
prepared  by  heating  the  oxalate  of  nickel  in  a  close  vessel,  likewise 
determines  the  formation  of  water  at  common  temperatures,  though. 
slowly,  and  without  becoming  red  hot,  as  was  observed  by  Dbbe» 
reiner.  No  other  substances  which  they  tried,  acted  at  common 
temperatures,  but  many  when  heated.  Gold,  separated  frota  its  so- 
lution by  2inc,  and  dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air, 
caased  the  combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  at  12(r C;  and 
the  same  occurred  at  85^  C.  if  the  gold  had  been  first  ignited.  Ar-' 
seoiam  acted  at  40*  or  50*  C.  Silver,  precipitated  by  zinc,  and 
g^Utiy  Ignited,  at  150%  v     >       i 

"  Metals  are  not  the  only  substances  that  evhiOB  this  singular 
property  by  the  aid  of  heat;  for  charcoal,  pumice-stone,  poreelaiiiy 
glass,  end  rock-crystal,  cause  hydrogen  td  unite  with  oxy^m  at  a 
temperature  below  SSO**  C* 

Berzeltits  then  stWes,  that  the  formi  <rf  the  body  ha&  «rt  in- 
fluence on  the  effect ;  more  water  being  produced,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  by  angular  fragments  of  glass  than  by  those 
that  are  rounded.  Liquids  do  not  ameai-  to  possess  *e  same 
property,  and  hence  it  may  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  solid  bo- 
dies. Berzelius  alludes  to  the  observation  of  Sir  H.  Davy, 
made  some  years  ago,  that  hydrogen  and  light  carburcttcd  hy- 
dr^^n  can  be  made  to  unite  slowly  by  a  certain  degree  of  heat, 
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— <  phenomenon  obviously  owing  to  the  cause  just  mentioned, 
though  he  was  not  aware  of  it  at  the  time  •.  Dr  Henry  has 
lately  pursued  this  subject,  and  finds  that  different  combustible 
gases  require  different  temperatures  for  combining  slowly  with 
oxygen,  upon  which  he  has  founded  a  process  for  separating 
hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gases  from 

one  another. 

Berzelius  describes  some  very  interesting  experiments  of  Dr 
Wohler,  who  mixed  some  cork  filings  intimately  with  the  mu- 
riate of  platinum  and  ammonia,  and  heated  the  mixture  in  a 
close  vessel  till  the  former  was  carbonized,  and  the  latter  com- 
pletely decomposed.     The  residue  was  therefore  a  mixture  of 
metallic  platinum  and  finely  divided  charcoal ;  and  on  expo^g 
it  to  a  temperature  consioerably  below  that  of  ignition,  and 
which  was  insufficient  for  kindling  pure  charcoal,  the  mixture 
suddenly  began  to  glow,  and  burned  with  unusual  vividness  tilt 
nothing  but  metallic  platinum  remained.     Mr  Cooper  has  de- 
scribee! a  species  of  pyrophorus,  which  is  formed  by  boiling  a 
solution  of  platinum  with  tartaric  acid.     A  black  powder  forms, 
which  possesses  the  singular  property  of  taking  fire  when  heated, 
and  leaving  the  same  residue  as  the  foregoing.     Dr  Wohler  has 
examined  this  precipitate,  and  finds  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  metal- 
lic platinum  and  finely  divided  charcoal.     It  would  seem,  from 
these  remarks,  that  the  increased  combustibility  of  the  charcoal 
is  owing  to  the  presence  of  platinum ;  whence  it  follows  that 
this  metal  acts  on  solid  charcoal  in  the  same  way  as  on  gaseous 
hydrogen.     It  was  observed  also,  that  a  mixture  of  finely  di- 
vided antimony  and  charcoal,  prepared  by  igniting  the  tartrate 
of  antimony  and  ammonia,  was  very  combustiole ;  the  antimony 
appearing  to  act  in  the  same  way  as  the  platinum.     Again,  he 
mixed  the  oxides  of  copper  and  lead  together,  and  reduced  them 
both  to  the  metallic  state  by  means  of  hydrogen  gas.     A  po- 
rous finely  divided  mass  was  procured,  which  was  very  easily 
kindled.     This  phenomenon  is  very  similar  to  what  arises  from 
the  contact  of  copper  with  zinc,  iron,  or  tin.     We  here  perceive 
ft  series  of  phenomena,  beginning  from  the  action  of  platinum 
on  hydrogen,  and  terminating  with  the  common  ^vanic  ar- 
rangements,  in  which  the  analogy  is  most  exact  and  striking ; 
and,  although  we  must  verify  and  extend  the  experiments  of  Dr 
Wohler,  before  we  can  reason  upon  them  with  confidence,  yet  it 
is  very  difficult,  in  the  mean  time,  to  withhold  one^s  self  from 
drawing  the  inviting  inference. 

*  PhUosophical  Tnassctions  for  1824. 
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Abt.  XXVI I  L — A  Manual  of  Pliarmacy,  By  William 
Thomas  Brakde,  F.  R.  S.  &c.  &c.  ;  8vo»  London,  18S5, 
pp.  656. 

X  HIS  work  professes  to  be  '<  An  Outline  of  the  Course  of 
Phannacy  annually  given  at  Apothecaries  Hall,^  by  the  author. 
It  contains  an  account  of  those  articles  onl^  of  the  materia  me- 
dica,  the  names  of  which  are  to  be  foimd  m  the  Lqndon  Pfaar« 
macoporia ;  and  of  the  pharmaceutical  preparations  and  com*  ' 
pounds  as  directed  by  that  work. 

In  his  description  of  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  Mr 
firande  has  done  little  more  than  epitomize  the  histories  of  them 
given  in  the  London  and  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatories,  and  Dr 
Paris^s  Pharmaool(^a.  He  has,  however,  added  the  forms  of 
prescribing  many  of  the  articles,  which  will,  undoubtedly,  prove 
useful  to  the  junior  members  of  the  profession.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  give  our  readers  an  analy»s  of  this  work ;  we  shall^ 
therefore,  notice  such  circumstances  only  as  are  new  or  not  ge- 
nerally known. 

Under  the  head  Amygdala  amarOy  dtJciSy  Mr  Brande  no- 
tices  the  preparation  of  the  esseqtial  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  which  is  used  by  confectioners  and  cooks ;  and 
considers  it  to  be  the  most  convenient  form  for  the  pharmaceu- 
tical employment  of  that  oil.     The  proportions  are  two  drachms 
of  the  od  and  six  drachms  of  alcohol.     ^*  The  oil  appears  to  be 
composed  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  union  witli  volatile  oil.     By 
digesting  red  oxide  of  mercury  in  it,  M.  HenncU  obtained  cya- 
nuret  of  mercury,  from  which  pure  hydrocyanic  acid  was  as 
usual  procured  by  distilling  it  with  munatic  acid*""  P.  23.     The 
dose  of  this  essential  oil,  which  may  be  employed  in  the  same 
cases  as  prussic  acid,  is  *^  from  one  to  eignt  drops  or .  minims 
in  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  any  proper  vehicle*^ 
The  Germans  think  that  the  prussic  acid,  furnished  naturally  by 
vegetables,  is  better  ^'  adapted  for  medical  purposes  than  that 
which  is  chemically  prepared.^    The  following  is  the  formula  of 
Scbrader :  Take  of  rectified  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  rec- 
tified spirit  of  wine,  of  each  one  drachm  ;  distilled  water  eleven 
dracbms :  Mix.    In  the  country,  where  well  prepared  prussic 
acid  cannot  be  readily  obtained,  this  German  preparation  might 
be  advantageously  employed,  nothing  being  more  easily  pre- 
pared  than  the  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds.     Since  the  intro- 
ducUon  of  the  prussic  acid  into  this  country,  as  a  medicinal 
agent,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  the  emulsion  of 
bitter  almonds,  instead  of  that  of  sweet  almonos,  as  a  vehicle  for 
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other  medicines  in  catarrhal  and  pulmonary  affections,  with  de- 
cided benefit. 

Our  author  considers  the  cloves  **  one  of  the  best  pharma- 
ceutical ^ropoatics  ^  and  adds,  "  A  five  grain  {ill,  composed  of 
equal  weights  of  powdered  cloves  and  jalap,  will  generally  eva- 
cuate the  bowels.  P.  52.  In  treating  of  the  officmal  species  of 
Cinchona^  he  notices  the  preparations  of  cinchonia  and  qumiaj 
now  well  known  to  the  profession ;  and  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing formula  for  tlie  exh'rbition  of  sulphate  of  qumiay  which 
we  think  extremely  elegant. 

^  Quiniee  sulphatis,  ^t.  ii. 
Infusi  Rosac  compositi  f^zj. 
Tincturae  Corticis  Aurantii 
Syrupi  ejusdem,  a  a  f^ss. 
M.  ut  fiat  hauatus  bis  die  sumendus. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  MrStevcn- 
sdD,  in  his  excellent  account  of  South  America*,  states  it  his  opi- 
itton,  that  unless  measures  be  adopted  to  preserve  the  cinchona 
trees,  "  this  highly  esteemed  proauction  of  the  new  world  will 
be  swept  from  the  country.*"  After  the  trees  are  felled,  the  mo- 
derate sized  branches  are  stripped  of  the  bark,  which  is  proper- 
ly dried  and  conveyed  to  Lima ;  but  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  and 
uie  smaller  branches,  are  left  to  decay  in  the  woods.  Mr  Ste- 
iveason  thinks,  that  qulnia  might  be  made  on  the  spot,  from  the 
^rk  thus  destroyed,  and  transported  to  Europe  at  a  very  cheap 
rate :  a  hint  which  is  undoubteilly  of  great  importance,  particu- 
larly as  the  consumption  of  cinchona  has  so  much  increased  in 
Europe,  «nce  the  discovery  of  the  alkaloids,  on  which  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  barks  of  that  genus  of  plants  depends. 

M.  Guerette  of  Toulouse  has  ascertained  that  much  quinia 
may  also  be  procured  from  the  residuum  of  the  cinchona  bark, 
left  after  making  the  decoction.  It  is  retained  in  the  state  of  a 
•aubsalt,  and  may  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  process,  almost 
pure  on  the  first  crystallization  -|-. 

M.  Brande  states  the  medium  dose  of  vinum  colchici  too  low. 
We  have  rarely  seen  ^xx.  of  that  preparation  procure  relief  in 
either  gout  or  rheumatism,  when  the  paroxysms  of  pain  are  via- 
lent ;  and  have  generally  found  that  f3i.  is  not  too  large  a  dose. 
He  is  inclined  to  accord  with  the  idea,  that  it  exerts  some  speci- 
fic action  on  the  animal  economy,  in  these  affections.  For  our 
own  part,  we  have  seldom  seen  it  really  beneficial  without  being 

'.'        I.        ■'»        II.-         -        !-■  ■■-       a.....        f  ■       I-..  ...— 

*  A  Hiatoiical  and  DesoiptiTe  Narratife  ct  Twenty  Ytmn  retMance  In  South 
Ameri^  &c.  By  W.  B.  Stevenson,  vol.  ii.  p.  66s 

f  AicUvci  Gcneralea,  Juillet, 
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followed  by  purgiag  and  the  evacuatioii  of  inuch  bile.  We  do 
not. mean  to  deny,  tbat  oolchicum,  or  rather  the  veratria,  on 
which  its  eflScacy  depends,  cerates  as  a  direct  sedative;  but 
we  have  remarked,  that  the  benefit  it  produces  is  never  so  per- 
nanent  as  when  it  purges  freely,  and  evacuates  the  liver. 

The  article  Digitalis  contains  some  very  necessary  cautions 
respecting  the  administration  of  tbat  powerful  medicine.  After 
notidi^  Dr  Baildon^s  experiments  to  demonstrate  the  effect  of 
position  on  the  pulse  during  the  operation  of  digitalis,  Mr  Brande 
remarks: 

^  Up<Mi  any  sudden,  and  often  upon  any  trifling  exertion,  the  pulse  imme- 
diately quickens,  the  heart  throbs  violently,  nausea  and  fainting  come  on ; 
and  persons  under  the  full  influence  of  digitalis  have  not  unfreqaenlly  died 
under  such  circumstances.**  A  consumptive  patient  ^  got  up  in  oed,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  suddenly  seized  with  nausea,  and  his  pulse,  which  half  an 
hour  before  was  45,  became  too  ^uick  to  count ;  he  then  fiunted,  and  some 
ammoniacal  stimulsints  were  admimstered  for  his  recovery,  after  which  scarce- 
ly any  pulse  could  be  felt :  it  was  alarmingly  slow  and  feeble.  A  dropsical 
woman,  66  years  of  ace,  under  the  full  influence  of  digitalis,  fell  in  a  fainting 
fit  in  walldi^  across  Uie  room.  She  shewed  appearances  of  recovery,  but  vo- 
miting and  &ntin[^  Again  came  on,  and  she  diei" — ^  When  such  symptoms 
OS  have  been  deacribM  come,  as  they  often  do,  suddenly  and  dan^rously  on, 
they  are  best  treated  by  small  doses  of  ammonia  and  ether ;  paym^,  at  the 
same  time,  the  utmost  attention  to  the  perfect  quiet  of  the  patient,  who 
should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  fit  erect  in  bed,  and  still  less  to  attempt 
to  get  up."— P.  78.J 

We  are  sttrprised  that  Mr  Brande  has  overlooked  the  effect 
of  digitalis,  in  producing  auiet  and  sleep,  in  cases  of  mania,  af- 
ter the  force  of  the  arterial  excitement  has  been  reduced  by 
purging.  Its  soporific  power,  in  maniacal  cases,  was  first  re^ 
marked  by  Dr  Halleran  *,  by  whom  it  was  given  in  doses,  of 
ten  drops,  gradually  increased  to  60,  and  in  some  cases  to  12S 
tunes  a  day.  It  exerted  no  diuretic  quality  in  these  cases,  but 
efifectually  reduced  the  maniacal  furor,  ^*  promoting  the  most 
refreshing  sleep,  and  ultimately  restoring  the  sensorial  functions, 
wilhout  exdting  aught  of  those  uneasy  seftsations  from  its  acb- 
itity,  which  might  denote  its  immediate  presence.^  The  cor. 
rectnesB  of  Dr  Halleran'^s  observations  have  been  since  fully  con. 
firmed  by  the  experience  of  others ;  and  as  far  as  our  own  op- 
portunities have  afforded  us  the  means  of  observing  its  effects, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that,  in  our  opinion,  as  an 
antimaniacal  remedy,  digitalis  deserves  more  the  confidence  of 
the  profession  than  any  other  article  of  the  materia  medica. 

Among  the  medicinal  properties  of  Hyoicyamus^  Mr  Brande 
remarks :  **  I  have  found  it  of  much  service  in  allaying  the  ir-  « 
ritation  occasioned  by  red  sand  in  the  kidneys^  the  constipation 
pnxlaced  by  opium  being  in  such  cases  very  prejudicial :  it  may 
be  administex^  with  alkaline  and  diuredc  remedies.*" — P.  1019. 

*  Pnu:tical  Observations  on  Insanity,  by  W.  S.  Hallenui,  M.  D.  3d  ed. 

p.  oa. 
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Our  author  has  given  a  very  full  and  satisfactocy  aooount  of 
OpiuMf  and  has  questioned  the  accuracy  of  the  combination  of 
morpkia  wit  hthe  mecomc  acid,  in  its  natural  state,  in  opium. 
He  has  not,  however,  assigned  any  reasons  for  his  doubts,  whidi^ 
indeed,  extend  to  the  existence  of  the  meconic  acid  itself;  but 
his  doubt,  as  to  the  meoonate  being  the  form  in  which  morphia 
is  contuned  in  opiums  has  lately,  also,  occurred  to  a  French 
chemist  of  the  name  of  Robinet,  who  supposes  that  he  has  as- 
certained by  experiment,  that,  although  the  meconic  acid  exists 
in  opium,  yet  it  is  not  combined  with  morphia,  but  with  soda  ; 
the  morphia  being  combined  with  another  acid,  9ui  generis^ 
which,  under  the  supposition  of  its  existence,  was  termed  the 
CodeiCf  by  Felletier.  From  the  character  of  it  given  by  Ro- 
binet, it  differed  essentially  from  the  meconic  *.  The  sedative 
principle  of  opium,  therefore,  were  Robinet's  experiments  oon- 
firmea,  would  be  a  codiate  of  morphia,  which  he  imagined  could 
be  readily  separated  from  crude  opium  by  a  process  which  will 
be  found  detailed  in  another  part  of  our  present  number.  The 
experiments,  however,  of  Robinet  -|-,  have  been  shewn  to  be  de- 
fective by  Robiquet ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  original  idea,  of 
the  meconate  oi  morphia  being  the  natural  sedative  principle  in 
opium,  is  correct  With  r^ard  to  the  relative  quantity  of  mor- 
pnia  contained  in  a  given  quantity  of  opium,  our  author  justly 
conuders,  that  it  varies  extremely  in  different  samples  of  the 
drug ;  but  he  states  the  average  quantity  to  be  about  500  grains 
in  a  pound  of  good  opium.  He  adds,  **  from  a  very  carefully 
prepared  sample  of  English  opium,  I  procured  rather  a  larger 
quantity  of  morphia  than  from  the  same  weight  of  Turkey 
opium.*— F.  128. 

In  his  account  of  Rhubarb  Mr  Brande  retains  his  opinion, 
that  it  contains  no  oxalate  of  lime,  although  that  salt  was  dis- 
covered in  it  by  Scheele,  and  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
chemists  who  have  'succeeded  him.  This  appears  to  us  the 
more  extraordinary,  as,  some  years  since,  in  repeating  Schede^s 
experiments,  we  obtained  oxalate  of  lime  from  the  specimen 
which  we  then  analysed ;  and  in  another  analysis  which  we  have 
just  completed,  that  salt,  although  in  a  smaller  proportion  than 
m  the  former  instance,  yet  was  one  of  the  products.  He  states 
the  quantity  of  resin,  also,  to  be  much  greater  than  we  have 
procured,  our  specimens  yielding  6.10  only,  instead  of  10  per 
cent  obtained  by  Mr  Brande. 

Under  the  head  Spongia  Mr  Brand  has  given  an  account  of 
iodine,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  active  ingredient  in  qponge. 
For  the  sake  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  have  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  perusing  the  papers  of  Dr  Coindet  and  others,  od  the 

■  — ^— 

*  Journal  de  Pharmacies  A^ut  1823.  -f  Ibid.  Oct  1825. 
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nedidnal  properties  of  that  substance,  we  tnuwcribe  our  au- 
thor^s  remarks  upon  it 

^  J^tmtt  hu  been  •dministeRd  in  bfonchooele  in  various  fonns  and  omnbU 
natkma.  Thoufl^  very  ipauigly  soluble  in  water,  it  readily  dissolyes  in  aL* 
cobol,  and  this  lurmsbes  a  gooid  means  of  dividing  it  into  convenient  doses. 
Of  a  soUition  of  thirtj-six  grains  of  io^e  in  an  ounce  of  alcohol,  ten  drops 
have  been  given  three  times  a-day,  in  any  viscid  liquid :  this  dose  has  been 
graduaUj  increased  to  twenty  drops,  which  have  generally  proved  effectusL 
AlrohoKc  solution  of  iodine  suffers  a  chaitte  when  long  l^ept,  in  consequence 
of  a  decGonpoaition  of  a  portion  of  the  alcohol,  but  the  medical  virtues  of  the 
solution  are  probably  not  impaired. 

^  Bydfiodatit  qf  paUutOy  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  another  fimn  of  iodine, 
which  is  also  used  in  similar  cases.  It  may  be  prepared  by  evaponting  to 
dfyneaa  a  saturaled  sdutioo  of  iodine  in  liquid  potassa,  fusing  the  residue  out 
of  the  contact  of  air,  in  a  platinum  cnusble  or  florence  flask,  by  which  iodine 
of  potassium  is  obtained,  and  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  in  the  propor* 
tion  of  forty-eight  grsins  to  an  ounce,  affords  a  solution  which  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  irom  ten  to  thirty  drops. 

'^  A  third  form  in  which  iodine  has  been  exhibited  is  that  of  iodurttud  Afu 
driodate  qfpoUuta^  prepared  by  dissolving  thirty-six  mins  of  hydriodate  of 
potassa,  snd  ten  grains  of  iodine,  in  an  ounce  of  distuled  water.  Six  or  ten 
drops  sre  given  three  or  lour  times  a-day  in  syrup  and  water,  or  any  other 
convenient  vehicle. 

*^  OmtmenU  of  todtntf  have  also  been  employed  in  cases  where  it  disagrees 
with  the  stomach,  and  as  auxiliaries  to  the  other  forms.  Of  an  ointment 
composed  of  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  hog^s  lard  and  half  a  drachm  of  hydrio- 
date of  potassa,  a  mece  of  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut  may  be  rubbed  in  upon  the 
enlarged  gland  night  and  morning. 

^  In  any  of  these  forms,  iodine  appears  to  act  as  a  poweiful  stimulant  up- 
on  the  absorbent  and  lymphatic  system,  and  has  been  tried  in  various  fbrms 
of  scrofula,  and  several  cases  of  indolent  glandular  tumors,  with  inconsider- 
able success.  It  is,  however,  in  decided  goiire  that  Its  effecU  are  least  equi- 
vocal :  these  tumors  it  softens,  and  gradually  excites  their  absorption,  espe- 
cially^ when  there  is  no  inflammatory  action  (which  ought  to  be  subdued  in 
the  first  instance  by  proper  treatment),  and  where  the  patient  is  not  of  a  ner- 
vous or  very  feeble  habit.  If  any  febrile  symptoms  intervene,  it  should  be 
discontinued ;  also  where  it  accelerates  the  pulse  to  any  great  extent,  or 
where  it  occasions  cough,  nervous  restlessness,  obstinate  diarrhea,  and  ema- 
ciation, which  is  sometimes  the  case  to  a  very  alarming  degree.  In  the  hos- 
pitals of  Paris,  it  is  said  that  iodine  is  used  as  a  palliative  in  cancer.*' 

Our  own  experience  has  induced  us  to  place  considerable  con* 
fidence  in  the  power  of  iodine,  in  redudng  scropbulous  tumors 
and  bronchocele ;  and,  it*  the  necessary  cautions  in  its  adminis- 
tration be  attended  to,  it  will  seldom  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the 
practitioner.  How  far  it  may  prove  useful  in  cancer,  time  must 
determine ;  but  an  instance  is  on  record,  in  which  the  entire 
mamma  was  absorbed  by  the  continuance  in  the  use  of  the  re- 
medy for  several  months. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  volume,  Mr  Brande  treats  of  the 
Preparations  and  Compounds  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 
In  examining  the  chemical  composition  of  these  peparations,  be 
emfdoys  the  equivalent  numbers  where  these  have  been  deter- 
imned ;  and  has  added,  as  an  appendix,  a  useful  table  of  phar- 
maceutical eouivalents.  As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  part  of  tne  manual  is  executed,  we  quote  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  composition  of  crystallized  citric  add. 
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^  They  (the  crystals)  are  slightly  deliquescent,  and  cantain  about  23b5  pnr 
cent,  of  water  of  crystsdlization,  of  which  only  about  6  per  eetU,  can  be  ex- 
pelled by  heat,  without  decomposing  the  acid.  The  analysis  of  certain  anhy- 
drous compounds  of  citric  acid,  aftords  the  number  68  as  its  equivalent,  and 
the  crystals  therefore  may  be  regarded  as  containing 

1  proportional  of  dry  acid,  -         -        =.58 

2  proportionals  of  water,  -        9  X  2  =  18 

76 

•'  Like  most  other  vegetable  adds,  the  dtric  is  a  triple  compound  of  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen  and  carbon ;  but  the  proportions  of  these  ultimate  elementM 
nave  not  been  ascertained  with  precision ;  at  least  the  results  i^the  best  ana- 
lyses  diflPer  widelv  from  each  other. 

««  Assuming  drv  dtrate  of  lime  to  be  composed  of  28  lime  and  58  dtric 
add,  its  equivalent  nmnber  will  be  86 ;  and  86  parts  of  dry  dtrate  will  re- 
quixe  49  of  liquid  sulphuric  acid,  of  the  spedflc  gravity  1.8,  for  their  decom- 
position,  in  the  process  for  obtaining  the  pure  acid :  this  is  always  necessarily 
diluted  with  a  large  proportion  of  water,  to  prevent  the  decomoosition  of  a 
portion  of  the  dtric  by  the  sulphuric  add,  which  otherwise  would  occur.** — 
P.  195. 

In  noticing  chlorine,  its  utility  as  a  fumigation  for  the  de- 
struction of  infectious  matter,  and  the  external  employment  of 
its  solution,  in  the  form  of  bath,  Mr  Brande  suggests  the  appli- 
cation of  a  diluted  solution  of  it,  as  a  lotion  ''  to  indolent  and 
foul  ulcers,  and  to  correct  the  secretion  of  cancerous  sores." 
'  P.  202. 

In  concluding  the  account  of  tartarized  antimony,  he  makes 
the  following  judicious  remark. 

^*  The  fecillty  with  which  it  is  prepared, — the  certain  uniformity  of  its 
composition, — and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  exhibited  in  divided  dosesy^-and 
the  circumstance  of  its  performing  all  that  can  be  attained  by  the  other  anti- 
monialsy — ^point  it  out  as  their  common  substitute,  and  lead  us  to  regret,  that 
any  uncertain  and  ineffectual  preparations  of  this  metal  are  retained  in  the 
Pharmacopcda." — P.  258. 

In  conformity  with  this  opinion,  although  he  properly  com- 
bats the  sweeping  assertions  of  some  late  experimenulists,  that 
tbeantimonial  powder  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  is,  in  every 
instance,  an  inert  preparation,  yet,  from  the  uncertainty  of  its 
i^ration,  he  proposes  the  following  substitute  for  it. 

**  Br  Antimonii  Tartarizati,  gr.  vig. 
Pulv.  Gum.  Acacise, 
Cretse  preparatse,  iia  3i — M. 

*^  Of  this  powder,  dxteen  grains  contain  one  grain  of  tartarized  antimony, 
and  from  two  to  four  grains  will  be  the  average  dose  for  the  fulfilment  of 
those  indications  which  axe  generally  expected  from  four  to  eight  grains  of  com- 
mon antimonial  powder.  In  preparing  it,  the  crvstals  of  tartarized  antinumj 
ahottld  first  be  reduced  to  a  very  one  powder,  and  the  other  ingredients  added 
hy  Uttle  at  a  time,  during  constant  trituration,  with  a  view  or  insuring  per. 
feet  uniformity  and  mixture." — P.  262. 

Under  the  article  Tinciurajirri  muriads^  Mr  Brande  has 
f^ven  Elaproth^s  formula,  for  the  celebrated  German  prepara- 
tion, known  under  the  name  of  Bestuscheff's  iicrvaiis  tinc' 
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ture^  the  Tinciura  other ea  akohaUca  de  muriak/krri^  of  the 
Parisian  codex,  which  we  extract  for  the  sake  of  such  of  our 
readers  aa  may  oot  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  either  the 
manuci  or  the  codex, 

Br  Ferri  pulventi  quantum  vis : 
Solve  in 
Acidi  Muriatid  suffidenti  quantitate,  cum  Acidi  Nitrid  quarta 
parte  mixta,  et  evapora.    Massam  siccam  in  colum  sepone, 
ut  in  Uquorem  colons  fiisd  saturati  deliquescat. 
Liquorem  acoeptum  mijice  cum 
iEtnem  Sulphurid  duplo,  conquaasando.    ^therem  hoc  modo 

ferri  soluto  impregnatum,  separa,  et  cum 
Spiritus  Vini  rectificatissimi  duplo  mi^e. 
Mixtum  in  Yitris  oblongia,  bene  obturatis,  ndiia  aolifl  tamdiu 
ezpooe,  donee  calor  omnis  evanuerit    Turn  solidte  serva.** 

—P.  282. 

The  whole  of  Mr  Brande^s  observation?  on  the  mercurial  pre- 
parations are  extremely  good  ;  and  he  has  pointed  out  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  oommon  method  of  testing  calomel  for  the  presence 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  by  boiling  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  muriate 
of  ammonia,  and  then  adding  carbonate  of  potass ;  since  the  re- 
sult of  boiling  calomel  with  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  is 
the  formation  of  metallic  mercury  and  corrosive  sublimate.  The 
best  test  is  to  boil  the  calomel  in  pure  water,  and  to  add  to  the 
filtered  and  cold  liquor  a  few  drops  of  an  aqueous  and  trans- 
parent  solution  of  white  of  e^.  '*  A  white  cloud  indicates  the 
presence  of  the  perchloride  of  mercury,  or  corrosive  sublimate.^ 
(p.  301.) 

mr  Bcande,  in  noticing  the  different  opinions  of  writers  on 
pbacmaoy,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  extracting  the  virtues  of  sar- 
anyrilla,  remarks : 

^  As  ftr  as  our  experience  and  experiments  go,  tlie  virtue  of  sarsapariUa 
don  not  renbde  csoclusiveljr  in  the  oortical  part,  Imt  ia  also  to  besought  fast  in 
the  amjlaceoua  covering  of  the  central  woodj  fibre,  which  is  diaaolved  b/  due 
boiling,  without,  as  &r  as  we  can  ju4ge,  any  injury  to  the  extractive  matter 
ofthebark."— P.  880, 

We  do  not  exactly  comprehend  the  distinction  which,  in  this 
passage,  b  intended  to  be  drawn  between  the  bark  and  the  amy- 
laceous covering,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  portion  of  the  bark. 
Mr  Brande  can  scarcely  suppose,  that  the  author  of  the  London 
Dispensatory  and  others,  wno  state,  that  the  virtue  of  sarsapa- 
riUa  resides  in  the  bark,  mean  to  imply,  by  the  word. &ar{^,  the 
mere  cuticle  of  that  root.  Neither  can  we  accord  with  his  cen- 
sure of  the  extract  of  ihom-appUy  which  he  states  to  be  ^^  a  dan- 
gerous and  useless  article,^  after  having  witnessed  its  beneficial 
effects  in  more  than  one  case  of  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties. 

Under  the  article  sjnrit  of  rosemary^  the  two  fbIlowi;ig  for- 
mulse  arc  ^ven.  The  first  is  for  the  preparation  of  Hungary 
Zffoter. 
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Take  of  frech  TOflemaiy  in  bloMom,        4  ponndfc 
Sage,  .  .  8  ounoei. 

Ginger  root,  -  2  ounces. 

Cut,  bruise,  and  pour  upon  them  12  pintf  of  rectiaed  aplrit,  and  2  pinti  of  water. 
Distil,  with  a  slow  fire,  11  pints. 

The  second  is  for  Eau  dt  Cologne, 

Take  of  alcohol  1  pint, 

oil  of  bergamotte,    ' 
orange  peel, 

rosemary,  of  each,  I  drachm, 
bruised  cardamom  seeds,  1  drachm, 
orange  flower  water,  1  pint. 
Distil  from  a  water  bath,  1  pint. 

In  the  ])reparation  of  the  tincture  of  capsicum^  ^^  the  small 
capsicum  berries,^  says  Mr  Brande,  **  should  always  be  used7 
It  would  have  been  a  CTeat  omission,  certainly,  if  the  species  of 
the  plant  intended  to  be  used  had  not  been  stated  in  tne  phar- 
macopoeia, since  the  acrid  principle  for  which  this  tincture  is  use* 
ful,  is  oontuned  in  very  different  proportions  in  the  difierent 
species.  Mr  Brande,  tnerefore,  in  recommending  the  small  cap- 
sicum berries,  by  which,  we  suppose,  he  means  the  berries  of  the 
C.  baccatum  (bird  pepper),  should  have  stated  his  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  C.  anntmm,  the  species  contained  in  the  list  of  the 
materia  medica  of  the  London  College ;  for,  if  the  rules  of  that 
pharmacopoeia  are  to  be  observed,  it  would  be  improper  to  make 
a  tincture  of  the  berries  of  C  baccatum^  with  the  same  propor- 
tion of  materials  which  are  ordered  for  that  of  C  asvniwum. 

In  the  employment  of  the  tincture  qfopium^  Mr  Brande  'pro- 
perly  cautions  the  prescriber  against  ^^  combining  it  directly 
with  the  alkalies  and  th^  carbonates,  and  with  the  greater 
number  of  metallic  salts,  by  which  the  morphia  is  either  preci- 
pitated, or  enters  into  new  combinations.'"  P.  447.  In  the  same 
paragraph,  however,  he  states  his  opinion,  that  acetate  of  mor- 
phia, — the  acetic  tincture  of  opium,— the  black  drop^ — and  other 
similar  modifications  of  opium,  '*  are  rather  calculated  to  lead  to 
uncertainties  in  practice,  than  to  any  d'u-ect  advantage  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,^  an  inconsistency  which  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
concile ;  for,  surely,  if  the  efficacy  of  opium  be  injured  by  the 
precipitation  of  the  morphia,  we  may  correctly  infer,  that  the 
insulation  of  that  principle,  and  the  increase  of  its  solubility  by 
its  union  with  acetic  acid,  is  likely  to  afford  the  means  of  secu- 
ring the  utmost  influence  of  opium  with  more  certainty  in  dis- 
ease, than  can  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  crude  drug,  adul- 
terated, as  it  frequently  is,  and  liable  to  variations  of  strength 
from  the  nature  of  the  seasons  affecting  the  state  of  the  plant ; 
from  local  circumstances,  also,  altering  the  character  of  its  pro- 
per juice,  and  even  from  the  different  methods  of  collecting  and 
preserving  the  opium. 
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For  the  informaiioD  of  thode  who  may  wish  to  make  sulphuric 
^ther,  and  can  employ  steam  in  that  process,  we  extract  our 
author's  account  of  the  method  of  preparing  it,  adopted  at  Apo> 
thecaries'  Hall. 

*«  If  we  attempt  to  diitil  ether  by  iteam  at  the  temperature  of  213^,  or 
even  220**,  very  little  else  than  alcohol  pasaea  over.  A  temperature  of  fxcm 
250*"  to  280"  is  required  for  the  purpose,  so  that  the  pressure  under  which  the 
steam  is  generated,  must  at  least  amount  to  that  of  one  additional  atmosphere. 

^  In  Uie  apparatus  employed  for  this  purpose  at  Apothecaries*  Hall,  the 
still  is  of  cast  iron,  lined  with  lead ;  the  steam  is  conducted  through  the  mix. 
ture  of  add  and  alcohol  by  a  contorted  leaden  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  still, 
and  is  supnUed  by  a  boiler  calculated  to  resist  a  pressure  of  100  lb.  on  the 
square  incn :  in  this  way,  the  mixture  is  very  rapidly  raised  to  its  boUing 
point,  a  laiver  relative  quantity  of  ether  is  obtained  than  when  an  open  fire 
IS  used,  ana  all  risk  incurred  by  the  latter  is  efiectually  avoided,  the  boiler 
being  in  a  distinct  apartment  The  condensing  apparatus  and  refrigeratory  are 
of  t^  usual  construction,  but  abundantly  supphexl  with  cold  water." — P.  450. 

^  Conducting  the  process  upon  a  large  scale  at  Apothecaries*  Hall,  100  lb. 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  100  lb.  of  alcohol  afford  about  62  lb.  of  ether,  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  "TOl.  Fifty  pounds  of  rectified  spirit  are  then  added  to 
the  reaimie  in  the  still,  and,  upon  the  second  distillation,  from  46  lb.  to  60  lb. 
of  product  are  drawn  over,  of  the  specific  gravity  '765.  About  100  lb.  of  impure 
ether  are  thus  obtuned,  which,  by  purincation,  afford  fVom  65  lb.  to  58  lb.  of 
ree^iad  eiher^  of  the  specific  gravity  -733,  which  is  as  low  as  it  is  usually  sold 
for  pharmaceutical  purposes ;  though  it  b  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the 
Pharmacopoeia  contams  no  directions  respecting  Its  specific  gravity.*' — P.  458. 

The  employment  of  the  fresh  bulb  of  cclchicum^  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  vinum  cokhici,  is  very  justly  reprobated,  '^  from 
Its  extreme  proneness  to  fermentation  and  decomposition  ;^  and 
the  formula  suggested  by  Mr  Thomson,  in  the  London  Dispen- 
satory, recommended  to  be  substituted  for  it. 

Mr  Brande  asserts,  in  treating  of  the  preparation  of  the  strong 
mercurial  ointment,  that  ^^  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
metal  in  it  is  chiefly  in  the  state  of  protoxide  ;^  but  he  advances 
no  reason  for  his  confidence  in  this  opinion.  Many  excellent 
chemists,  on  the  contrary,  still  believe,  that  the  metal,  in  that 
preparation,  is  merely  in  a  state  of  minute  mechanical  subdivi- 
sion, and  they  are  supported  in  their  belief  by  the  experiments 
of  Brugnatein,  Boullay  and  Yogel.  But  the  most  decisive  ex- 
periment on  this  subject,  is  that  which  was  lately  made  by  M. 
houx,  an  apothecary  of  Nimes  *,  who  prepared  mercurial  oint- 
ment, of  good  quality,  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump, 
by  means  of  maltha  (a  petroleum),  a  substance  not  calculated 
to  communicate  oxygen  to  the  mercurv. 

Notwithstanding  the  objections  whicli  we  have  stated  to  this 
volume,  it  contains  much  useful  information ;  but  we  doubt, 
whether  it  was  required,  even  as  a  text  book  for  the  author'^s 
pupils.  As  a  literary  production,  justice  forbids  us  to  say,  that 
It  merits  the  praise  of  either  accuracy  or  elegance. 
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XjLlthough  the  present  series  of  this  Journal  has  exi&ted  eleven 
years,  and  contains  much  valuable  matter,  yet  it  is  very  little 
known  in  this  side  of  the  Channel.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
notice  every  paper  which  may  find  a  place  in  its  numbers ;  for, 
as  is  the  case  in  all  periodical  publications,  many  extraneous  ar- 
ticles, and  some  of  little  interest,  frequently  occupy  its  pages ; 
but  we  propose  to  give  an  analysis  of  those  articles  only,  which, 
connected  with  materia  medica,  merit  attention  either  frooi  their 
novelty,  or  the  research  which  they  dis{day,  or  their  practical 
utility. 

The  first  paper  which  comes  within  our  plan,  is  an  ana^ 
lysis  of  long  pepper  * ;  by  M.  J.  Dulong,  pharfnacopclUH  at 
Artq/vrt. 

This  analysis  was  suggested  by  the  assertion  of  M.  Persia- 
colt,  that  black  pepper  contained  a  new  alkaline  substance  on 
which  its  properties  depended;  and  although  MM.  Pelletier  and 
Poulet  had  proved  that  this  was  not  the  case,  yet  M.  Dulong 
waa  of  opinion,  that  the  analysis  of  long  pepper  would  present 
something  interesting. 

Treated  with  separate  quantities  of  boiling  alcbhol,  a  reddish 
brown  tincture,  hot  and  biting  to  the  taste,  was  procured,  which, 
on  evaporation  in  a  water  bath,  left  a  brownish  grey  viscid  sub- 
stance, softening  on  the  application  of  heat,  of  a  sharp  acrid 
taste.  The  alcohol,  which  was  distilled  during  the  evaporation, 
had  acquired  no  odbur,  but  was  slightly  acrid,  and  became  tur^ 
bid  on  the  addition  of  water.  M.  Dulong  next  treated  the  al- 
coholic tincture  with  hydrochloric  acid,  according  to  the  process 
of  M.  Oerstadt,  which  we  need  not  detail,  and  was  satisfied  that 
no  peculiar  alkaloid  was  contuincd  in  long  pepper. 

The  alcoholic  extract  was  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  hot 
distilled  water,  which  acquired  a  slightly  acrid  taste,  but  did  not 
affect  litmus  paper.  Infusion  of  galls  rendered  it  turbid  ;  ace- 
tate of  lead,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  produced  copious  precipitates, 
the  latter  of  which  was  scarcely  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  en- 
tirely soluble  in  ammonia.  Nitric  acid  rendered  the  solution 
slightly  turbid. 

A  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  subacctate  of  lead  in  excess 
to  the  above  mentioned  fluid,  was  diluted  with  water,  and  suU 
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Ehuretted  hydrngen  passed  through  it.  The  supernatant  liquid 
eing  evaporated,  a  re^due  of  malic  acid)  mixea  with  cdouring 
matter,  was  obtained.  Evaporating  the  same  fluid,  extractive 
was  procured.  What  remained,  on  treating  the  alcoholic  extract 
with  water,  being  acted  on  by  alcohol,  a  dry  insoluble  substance 
was  left,  which  appeared  to  be  ligneous  matter ;  and  the  alcoho- 
lic solution  being  slowly  evaporated,  yielded  crystals  of  piperinf 
during  the  formation  of  which,  a  brown,  hot,  acrid,  fatty  matter 
was  formed,  which  presented  some  of  the  pi^iperties  ako  of  pi* 
perin. 

Long  pepper,  after  being  submitted  to  the  action  of  akbhdl, 
was  treated  with  boiling  distilled  water.  It  was  much  augment- 
ed in  bulk,  and  appeared  changed  to  a  gummy,  transparent 
substance,  which  presented  all  the  characters  of  boMerine.  The 
waterv  infusions  filtered,  were  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  had  a 
slightij  bitter  taste.  They  did  not  change  litmus  paper,  and 
were  affected  by  similar  reagents,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as 
the  alcoholic  tincture ;  but  Uie  precipitate  by  nitrate  of  silver^ 
was  mcH*e  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  These  inmuons  yielded  also 
a  floculent  precipitate,  with  nitrate  of  barytes  and  nitric  acid ; 
and  a  violet  coloured  precipitate,  with  tincture  of  iodine,  resem^ 
biing  in  these  respect  the  infusion  of  cubebs.  Much  starch 
was  also  procured  from  these  infusions. 

.  Decomposed  by  destructive  distillation,  some  colourless  vola- 
tile  oil,  basserine  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  were  procured ; 
and  when  incinerated,  the  ashes  yielded  carbonate  and  pho6« 
phateof  lime,  minute  portions  of  iron  and  magnesia,  and  car- 
bonate, sulphate,  and  nydrochlorate  of  potass. 

From  these  experiments,  M.  Dulong  concludes,  that  long 
}^per  is  composed  of  the  following  substances. 

1 .  A  crystallizable  resinous  matter  (piperin).  2.  A  fat,  con- 
crete, acnd,  pungent  mdlter,  to  which  long  pepper  owes  its 
taste.  3.  A  minute  portion  of  volatile  oil.  4.  Extractive  mat*, 
ter^  analogous  to  that  which  Vauquelin  found  in  cubebs,  differ*' 
ing  from  it  only  in  containing  azote.  5.  A  gummy  colouring 
matter.  6.  Starch.  7.  A  large  proportion  of  basserine.  8i 
Amalate,  and  some  other  salts. 

This  analysis  of  long  pepper,  adds  M.  Dulong,  so  nearly 
identical  with  that  of  black  pepper  by  Pelletier  and  Poulet, 
and  having  so  many  relations  also  with  that  of  cubebs  by  Vau- 
quelin, is  another  proof,  supplied  by  vegetable  analysis,  of  the 
truth  of  that  remarkable  principle,  which  Linnaeus  has  so  well 
expressed  in  his  dissertation  oh  plants,  **  plmUte  qtue  genere 
conveniunt,  eitam  virtule  convenhtnt ;'"  and  which  Decandolle 
has  so  fully  developed  in  his  "  Esmi  &ur  les  propriith  medU 
eaks  des  planteSy  camparees  avec  Icursjbrmes  exterieures^  &c. 
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The  same  number  contains  observations  by  M.  LoDiBfiRT 
an  the  crystalline  matter  oftJie  clove, 

M.  Lodibert  remarks,  that  although  cloves  were  analyzed  by 
Lewis,  Cartheusen,  Neuman,  and  more  recently  by  Tromms- 
dorffy  yet  none  of  the  chemists  have  described  the  crystallioe 
matter  of  which  he  is  about  to  treat  Tromsdorff  indeed 
speaks  of  a  resin,  which  he  found  in  the  proportion  of  6  per 
cent,  in  cloves,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  altc^ther  different 
from  that  noticed  by  Loiiibert. 

Having  occasion  to  compound  an  embrocation  in  which  oil 
of  cloves  was  an  ingredient,  and  having  expended  his  stock  of 
that  oil,  M.  Lodibert  proposed  to  supply  its  place  with  a  satura- 
ted tincture  of  cloves.  In  preparing  tnis  tincture  from  cloves,  im- 
ported by  the  English  East  India  company,  and  which  were 
slightly  hoary  (givre),  he  first  observed  this  saline  matter,  nv. 
sembling  minute  ]^articles  of  talc,  in  the  alcohol  with  which  the 
cloves  were  washed.  Satisfying  himself  that  these  crystals  were 
not  talc,  he  then  made  the  following  experiment :  A  clove  was 
placed  in  the  alcohol,  employed  for  washing  the  cloves,  and  left 
at  rest  in  a  temperature  of  12^  Reaumur  (69**  Fahrenheit).  On 
the  following  aay  the  surface  of  the  clove  was  covered  with 
small,  white,  slender,  radiated  crystals.  The  quantity  of  these 
increased  daily  during  fifteen  days,  after  which  they  ceased  to 
form,  and  were  collected  on  a  filter,  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
permit  them  to  be  examined.  M.  Lodibert  has  not  given  his 
own  experiments  on  this  substance,  but  adds,  to  the  short  ac- 
count which  he  has  given  of  it,  a  note  by  M.  Bonastke  on  the 
subject. 

M.  Bonastre  remarks,  that  this  substance,  which  he  has 
named  CaryophyUin^  is  produced,  more  particularly  by  Mol- 
lucca  cloves,  commonly  called  English,  from  being  imported  by 
the  English  East  India  company  ;  that  those  from  the  isle  of 
Bourbon  cont£un  veiy  little,  and  those  from  Cayenne  none  of 
it  He  says,  it  was  first  observed  by  M.  Baget,  and  afterwards 
procured  by  himself,  from  some  Bourbon  cloves,  in  small 
Guanlity,  before  M.  Lodibert  had  noticed  it ;  and  he  concludes, 
that  climate  has  a  considerable  share  in  its  production. 

Caryophyllin  is  a  white,  shining,  satiny  substance,  crystalli- 
zed in  regular  globules,  composed  of  diverging  rays.  It  is  in- 
«pid  ana  inodorous  when  pure ;  feels  rough  between  the  fin- 
gers, but  has  not  the  harshness  and  dryness  of  the  subrean  of 
Elemi  and  some  other  gum-resins,  nor  is  it  phosphorescent  when 
rubbed.  It  is  soluble  only  in  boiling  alcohol  and  etiier.  The 
pure  alkalies  dissolve  it  in  small  quantity  in  the  cold ;  but  still 
It  is  probable  that  it  retains  a  little  soluble  resin.    Concentrated 
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8ulphurie  acid  changes  it  to  a  deep  red  colour,  which  becomes 
blackish.    When  phced  in  a  capsule  on  the  fire,  it  melts  like 

resin,  volatilises,  and  forms,  on  the  edge  fit  die  vessel,  a  ring  of 
small,  very  slender,  pure  white  acicular  crystals. 
M.  Bonastre  considers,  that  its  crystallization,  appearance, 

and  other  chemical  properties,  class  it  with  the  subresins.     One 

hundred  parts  of  Molucca  cloves  yield  one  part  of  caryophyl- 

lin. 

The  number  for  March  contains  an  excellent  paper  by  M. 
Pelletier,  and  the  younger  Huzard,  on  the  external  and  anato- 
mical  characters  which  distinguish  the  horse  leech  from  the  me- 
dicinal leech  ;  but  as  it  cannot  be  well  understood  without  the 
aid  of  the  plates,  we  must  refer  our  readers,  wlio  feel  interested 
in  the  subject,  to  the  work  itself. 

In  the  April  number,  is  *^  an  Afutfyris  of  Jamaica  Pepper^ 
the  Fridi  of  the  Myrtus  jnmenia  *,"  by  M.  Bonastre. 

The  iruit  of  this  species  of  myrtus  is  a  berry,  which  b  de- 
corticated when  prepared  as  the  spice  known  by  the .  name  of 
Jamaica  pepper,  and  counts  of  a  nut  with  a  rugose  shell,  di« 
vided  into  two  cells,  each  of  which  contuns  a  kernel. 

After  treating  the  entire  nut,  bruised  with  alcohol,  and  find- 
ing that  it  yielded  three  distinct  products,  M.  Bonastre  proceed* 
ed  to  analyze  the  shells  and  the  kernels  separately.  He  first 
treated  the  shelh  with  alcohol.  Twenty  five  grammes  of  the 
pulverised  shells  were  macerated  in  two  separate  portions  of 
cold  alcohol  and  expressed ;  the  liquid  was  then  filtered  and 
evaporated.  It  reddened  litmus  stronsly,  and  yielded  a  brown- 
ish-green precipitate,  with  deutosulp^nate  of  iron.  Left  ex- 
posed to  tne  air  for  some  days,  this  infunon  deponted  a  white 
matter,  mixed  with  an  oily  substance,  which  increased  as  the 
evaporation  was  completed,  forming  deep  green  streaks,  mixed 
with  a  brown  extractive  matter.  The  shells  which  had  been 
macerated  in  cold  alcohol,  were  next  boiled  in  alcohol ;  and  the  in- 
fusion, being  filtered  when  hot  yielded  a  yellow  flocculent  mat- 
ter, with  more  of  the  ^een  oil  streaks  already  noticed.  This 
oily  matter  has  a  burning,  acrid,  very  sharp  taste,  and  may  be 
considered  the  active  part  of  the  pepper.  Its  odour  resembles 
that  of  cloves,  with  a  rancid  taint.  It  is  heavier  than  water, 
and  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  communicating  to  them  a 
beautiful  green  colour.  The  flocculent  substance  is  neavier  than 
water,  and  appears  to  have  some  relation  to  the  concrete  part  of 
the  essential  oil,  or  the  resin  of  the  pimenta,  resembling  stearin 
in  fat  bodies,  and  the  subresins  in  resinous  substances.     It  dis- 
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solves  readily  in  cold  and  hot  alcohol,  and  separates  with  Affi^ 
culty  from  it. 

The  diells,  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  aloo-- 
hoi,  were  next  macerated  in  ether,  which  became  slightly  co- 
loured ;  and,  when  evaporated,  left  a  little  green  oil.  Poured 
into  a  solution  of  tartar  emeUc,  a  whitish  flocculent  predpitate 
was  slowly  formed.  Some  of  the  same  shells,  which  bad  been 
acted  on  by  the  alcohol  and  ether,  were  put  into  ammonia^ 
They  swelled  greatly;  and,  on  neutralizing .  the  ammonia  by 
an  acid,  the  colouring  matter  was  precipitated  in  the  form  c^ 
brown  floccult,  which  were  neither  acrid  nor  bitter,  had  only  a 
faint  odour,  and  dissolved  partially  in  ether,  commnnicatine  to 
it  a  bright  yellow* or  green  colour,  but  leaving  a  deep  red  in- 
soluble portion,  which  dissolved,  however,  reaaily  in  soda  and 
potass. 

The  shells,  distilled  in  water,  yielded  a  heavy  essential  oil, 
whilst  the  water  itself  acquired  aromatic  properties ;  but  did  not 
affect  either  litmus  or  turmeric  paper.  The  essential  oil  exists 
in  the  proportion  of  8S  parts  in  1000  of  the  shells ;  is  trans- 
parent; almost  colourless;  heavier  than  water;  of  aa  acrid 
and  burning  taste,  with  the  odour  of  doves,  but  less  agreeable^ 
and  completely  soluble  m  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  completely 
volatilized  when  heated  on  paper. 

•  The  aqueous  decoction  ot  the  shells  reddens  tincture  of  lit- 
mus;  tincture  of  iodine  produces  a  slight  blue  colour  at  the 
surface,  which  soon  disappears ;  deutosulphate  of  iron  throws- 
down  a  brown-blaclu  the  subacetate  of  lead  a  greyish ;.  emetic 
tartar  a  white  flocaTlent,  and  the  hydrochlorate  of  tm  a  buff- 
yellow  predpitate.  It  yields^  by  evaporation,  a  brown  extract, 
formed  of  several  distinct  products. 

The  kernels  contain  the  same  essential  and  green  oils  as  the 
shdls.  They  were  treated  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
shdls.  Without  entering  further  into  the  details,  the  fbilowing 
are  the  results  of  both  sets  of  experiments : 

1000  part*  of  the  tkelk  yielded  of 

Essential  oil,  heavier  than  water^  -  lOO 

Greeooil,                -                .  '.  80 

White  flocculent  matter,          .  -  7 

Extract,  Gompoied  of  tannin,  114 

Gummy  extract,  united  with  tannin,  •  30 

Colouring  matter,  soluble  in  the  alkalis,  40 

Bednous  matter,  soluUe  in  alcohol  and  ether,  13 

Uncrystallizable  sufcar,             -  -  SO 

Malic  and  gallic  acids,              .  .  6 

Water,                .                   .  .  35 

Ligneous  residue,                     .  .  500 

Saline  residue,      .                   -  -  2S 

Loss,  -  -  -  17 

» 

1000 
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I00§  p«te  of  Um  IwMb  jrttUtd  of 
EaKotial  oO,  heavier  than  watov 
Green  oil, 
Brown  flocculi,    - 
Sitnct,  compoMd  of  tanafn* 
BrickJiko  matter^  insoluble  in  water, 
MucUaginoos  esCract,  « 

Nauseous  uncrystallixable  sugar, 
White  fleeodent  matter. 
Malic  and  giUic  acids. 
Water, 

Residue  In  the  form  of  pellicles. 
Saline  residue. 
Loss, 


60 
25 
Si 


88 
78 
80 
18 
16 
SO 
180 
19 
18 

1000 


Notice  on  the  exHnctian  of  Mercury y  addressed  to  M.  Planche. 
By  M.  Joseph  Roox,  Apothecary  at  Nisme  ♦. 

The  oUect  of  this  communication  is  to  prove,  that  mercury, 
when  made  into  the  mercurial  ointment,  and  the  usual  mass, 
with  con^erye  of  roses,  for  making  blue  pills,  is  not  oxidized^ 
but  merely  mechanically  divided.  M.  Roux  was  almost  con* 
firmed  in  this  opinion,  by  em{doying,  for  the  extinction  of  the 
mineral,  various  substances,  which  evidently  answered  the  in* 
tention^  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  tenacity ;  but,  desirous  of 
settling  the  question,  he  made  the  follonang  experiment  He 
put  a  quantity  of  maltha,  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
and  a  portion  of  mercury  into  a  mortar,  which  he  placed  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump^  in  which  he  was  enabled  to  rub  the 
materiids,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  machinery  attached  to  the  pes- 
tle. Having  exhausted  the  receiver,  the  mereury  was  extin- 
guished as  completely  as  if  the  operation  had  been  conducted 
in  the  air. 

M.  Planche,  in  his  remarks  on  M.  Rouse's  operation,  offers 
the  following  experiment,  as  a  farther  proof  of  tne  accuracy  of 
the  opinion  which  it  is  intended  to  support  **  If  any  one,* 
says  he,  *^  asitates  some  of  the  hydrargyrum  cum  creta  (Pharm. 
Ixmd,)  with  separate  quantities  of  cold  water  in  a  bottle,  and 
decant  off  the  succesave  porUons  of  fluid,  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
carbonate  of  lime  will  be  separated,  and  a  grejrish-black  powder 
left,  which,  by  simple  imbibition,  by  means  of  bibulous  pa- 
per, without  the  aid  of  pressure  or  fiiction,  will  exhibit  the 
mercury  in  its  metallic  state,  under  the  fcnrm  of  dobules.* 

These  experiments  are,  in  our  opinions,  conduave,  as  to  the 


*  Ap$r^  9wr  resimcHm  du  Mtrewrey  adresU  4  M.  PUmchey  pair  Mm  Jomfk 
Houx.  Pharmamer  i^  Nime*    Mail  1825. 
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state  of  the  mercury  in  the  preparations  alluded  to,  and  which 
are  still  regarded  by  some  of  the  most  recent  writers  of  tlus- 
country  on  materia  medica^  as  containing,  a  protoxide  of  the^ 

metal. 

Note  on  the  CryetaUtzaiion  of  Q^^ma  (Quinine),  cmd  on  Us 
presence  in  Ae  decoctions  and  acpneous  ewtrads  qfCinckona  ; 
read  to  the  ^^  Section  de  Pharmacies  Jcademie  Royals  de  Mede-- 
cine.    By  M.  J.  Pellstier  •.'' 

M.  Pelletier  ascertained,  that  the  difficulty  of  crystallizing 
quinia,  depends  on  its  almost  insolubility  in  water,  and  its  great 
solubility,  on  the  contrarv*  in  alcohol ;  so  that  when  an  alcc^olie 
solution  of  quinia  is  left  to  crystallize,  a  period  arrives  when 
the  alcohol  becomes  too  watery  to  cetain  the  quinia,  which,  is 
then  precipitated  under  the  form  of  a  resinoid  substance.  To 
obtain  it  cpystallised,  he  directs  the  quinia  to  be  dissolved  in 
alcohol  of  40°  orj42°^andjthe  solution  placed  in  a  cold,  dry. 
place,  such«  as  a  lofly  room  of  a  granary,  in  winter.  By 
this  means,  the  salt  is  obtained  in  silky  tufts,  formed  of 
filaments,  which,  under  the  microsoc^,  appear  to  be  elongated 
prisms^  Uie  form  of  which  cannot  be  exactlydetennined.  The 
power  of  crystallizing  quinia  affords-  a  demonstrative  proof  of 
the  npn4dentity  of  that  salt  and  cinchonia,  which  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  same  substance  in  different  states  of  purity. 

M.  Guerette  of  the  mititary  hospital  of  Toulouse,  having 
discovered  that  the  residue  of  the  decoctions  of  cinchona  bark 
contains  much  quinia,  which  be  was  able  to  extract,  and  assert- 
ing,, that  as  much  quinia  might  be  procured  from  it,  as  from 
the  bark,  which  is  in  its  natural  state  (quina  xAerge)  ;  an  opi- 
nion resulting  from  a  theory  which  he  conceived,  that  the  qui- 
nia does  not  exist  ready  formed  in  the  bark,  but  is  the  result  of 
the  union  of  acid  and  alkaUne  principles ;  M.  PeUetier  examin- 
ed  both  the  aqueous  extract  and'  the  decoction,  to  ascertain  the 
correctness  of  these  opinions,  and  in  what  state  the  salt  exists 
in  the  bark.  He  found  that  boiling  water  raises  in  the  bark 
submitted  to  its  action,  a  certain  quimtity  of  the  quinia  to  the 
state  of  an  acidulous  quinate.  *^  The  quiniDe,^  says  M.  Pelletier, 
*^  which  remains  in  the  bark,  appears  then  to  be  in  the  state  of  a 
subsalt,  little  soluble  in  water,  but  very  soluUe  in  aoid  liquors. 
It  is  to  the  quinia,  therefore,  which  is  found,  although  in  small 
quantity,  in  the  extracts  of  cinchona,  to  which  the  febrifuge 


*  N<ae  ntr  la  CfystaUUration  de  la  Quininey  et  tur  ta  preienoe  dant  le$  deo^o^ 
iioi^etlefexirtti^aguefmdeQmnqumaj  lui  d  la  SecHm  de  Phamade,  (Acaik^ 
«ue  Royale  de  Medecme.) 
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.  properties  of  these  medicines  are  to  be  attribated,  notwithstanding 
the  assertion  of  M.  Guerette,  that  the  extracts  contain  no  quinia. 
From  his  various  experiments,  M.  Pelleticr  concludes,  that 
1.  Quinia  is  crystalbzable,  under  certain  cnrcumstances. 
S.  That  this  salifiable  base  appears  to  exist  in  the  cinchona 
bark,  in  combination  with  quinic  acid. 

3.  That  il  is  found  in  the  decoctions  and  aqueous  extracts  of 
the  baric. 

Finally,  That  the  cinchona  bark,  exhausted  b^  boiling  wa- 
ter, contains  less  quinia  than  the  crude  or  virgin  bark,  and 
that  the  obtaining  it  from  the  residae  of  the  decoction,  is 
not  advantageous,  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  quinia  which  it  produces. 

The  quantity  of  the  sulphate  yielded  by  the  residue  of  the 
decoction,  is  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  three  of  that  yielded  by 
the  crude  bark. 

The  number  for  July  also  contains  a  pap^r  on  the  sulphate 
of  quinia,  entitled,  **  Adian  of  mdphate  of  quinia  upon  difft^ 
rent  wines^  and  observations  on  the  means  of  recognizing  thai 
saU,  by  M.  Henbt."^ 

M.  Henry,  in  prosecuting  his  inquiries  on  this  subject,  was 
assisted  by  MM.  Peiletier  and  Caventon,  names  of  great  weight 
m  pharmacy.  Their  experiments  were  made  with  four  grains  of 
sulphate  of  quinia,  rubbed  to  powder,  and  accurately  mixed  in 
four  ounces  of  wine,  and  the  mixture  left  at  rest  for  three  days. 

1.  Red  wines  qfLanguedoe,  which  are  of  a  deep  colour,  vi- 
nous  and  alcoholic,  when  mixed  with  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  be- 
came turbid  and  violetncoloured,  and  threw  down  a  hike  preci- 
pitate, whilst  the  colour  of  the  wine  was  sensibly  altered.  At 
the  end  of  thre^  days,  the  filtered  fluid  was  of  the  colour  of  the 
skin  of  onion^  had  a  very  bitter  taste,  tind  was  opaline.  Treated 
by  boiling  alcohol,  the  predintate  afforded  a  reddish  solution, 
not  Utter,  which,  when  evaporated,  yielded  a  dry,  brittle  sub- 
stance,  of  a  deep  wine  colour,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  display, 
ing  no  traces  «f  quinia.  When  burnt,  although  it  smeh  like 
burning  tartar,  yet  no  potass  was  found  in  it.  The  portion  of 
the  wine  retaining  the  quinia  in  solution,  was  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  an  extract ;  it  was  reddish  and  crystalline,  and 
was  almost  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol.  Ammonia  formed,  in 
this  solution,  an  abundant  flocculent  precipitate,  of  a  white  salt, 
nearly  equal  in  quantity  to  the  sulphate  ot  quinia  employed. 

ft.  Bordeaux  wines  were  af&ctea  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  Languedoc. 

S.  Burgundy  was  not  sensibly  discolorized,  but  the  results 
were  nearfy  the  same  as  with  the  Languedoc  wines. 

4.  White  wine  of  St  George  was  slightly  changed  to  an  amber 
hue,  by  sulphate  of  qUinia,  and  threw  down  a  small  colourless 
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precipitate,  wluch  does  not  contain  quinia,  nor  does  the  evapo- 
rated wine. 

5.  White  wine  of  Bordeaux  suffered  no  change  in  point  of 
colour ;  but,  in  odier  respects,  exhibited  the  same  resulu  as  the 
other  wines. 

6.  Sweet  wine,  for  instance  that  of  Malaga,  was  almost  de- 
prived of  colour,  and  formed  a  very  copious  deposit,  retmning  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  sulphate,  rendered  sensible  by  the  taste 
which  it  communicates  to  the  alcohol  boiled  with  it.  Perhms 
the  little  solubility  c^  the  sulphate  in  Malaga,  comparaUvelv 
with  that  in  other  wines,  is  owing  to  this  wine  being  less  acid, 
and  less  spiritous. 

7.  In  Madeira,  the  sulphate  of  quinia  was  completely  dis- 
solved ;  and,  at  the  end  of  two  days,  it  produced  a  eliffht  preci- 
pitate, the  wine  having  lost  a  little  of  its  colour,  and  become 
opaline.  It  had  tlie  bitter  taste  of  the  sulphate,  which  was  not 
detected  in  the  depont.      ^ 

It  became  next  a  matter  of  curio^ty  to  determine  in  what 
manner  the  sulphate  operated  in  destroying  the  colour  of  wines* 
It  had  been  seen,  that  the  sulphate  acts  more  on  Bourdeaux 
wines  than  on  Burgundy.    Those  wines,  containing  the  sulphate, 
were  treated  with  different  reagents,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
Uncture  of  galls  threw  down  a  copious  white  predpitate,  scarce- 
ly  soluble  in  alcohol,  whilst  the  bitterness  of  the  fluid  entirely 
Asappeared.    But,  as  this  effect  was  produced  b^  the  tincture, 
in  conjunction  with  the  other  principles  of  the  wme,  a  number 
of  experiments  were  made  with  sulphate  of  quinia,  on  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  calls ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  that  solu- 
.tion  acts  upon  the  sulphate  by  the  tannin  which  it  contains, 
forming  a  tannate  of  quinia,  which  has  no  bitterness,  whether  it 
be  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  in  acids;  that  the  tannate,  in  predm- 
tadng,  cacries  along  with  it  a  little  ^lic  acid,  but  that  ttie 
greater  part  remains  in  the  liquid,  with  the  sulphuric  add  of  the 
sulphate,  forming  an  addulous  salt  of  quinia,  which  is  not  Int* 
ter ;  that  the  best  method  .of  decomposing  this  precipitate  is  to 
boil  it  with  addulated  water  and  a  solution  of  gelatin,  which 
forms,  with  the  tannin,  an  insoluble  tannate,  whilst  the  quinia 
unites  itself  to  the  add. 

«« Wuhing,"  says  M.  Henry,  **  to  Mceitain  in  what  manner  the  gaDk  aad 
and  tannin  separately  act  upon  sulphate  of  quinia,  we  mixed  the  solution 
of  the  sulphate  with  gallic  aad  dissolTed  in  water ;  it  threw  down  no  pjnecipi- 
tate,  even  at  the  expiration  of  some  days.  The  evaporited  liquor  resembled, 
in  many  rwpects,  the  supernatant  fluid  of  the  deposit  rormed  by  the  tincture 
of  galls.  Toe  same  result  was  obtained  from  the  fntDic  acid  saturated  by  a 
base.  The  sulphate  of  quinia,  added  to  a  solution  en  catechu,  fbrmed  a  red- 
dish precipitate,  posscssmg  properties  similar  to  that  formed  in  Languedoc 
wine.  The  manner  in  which  the  tannin  acts  upon  the  sulphate,  induced  us 
to  think,  that  the  precipitate  obtained  by  mixinff  that  salt  in  wine  may  be 
analogous  to  that  obtained  by  galls.  It  was  therefore  boiled  with  acidulated 
water  and  a  little  gelatin ;  the  liquid  filtered  and  saturated  by  ammonia,  be. 
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"came  ettrendj  bitter.  Thcuoe  it  was  evident,  tfatt  the  red  ir&iet  of  the 
aoutb,  cootajmiig  more  tannin  than  the  wines  of  Bitmindr,  ought  to  fonn  a 
r&rj  copious  precipitate ;  and,  Uierefore,  the  Biurgunay  which  we  employed, 
was  searoelj  afiected,  whilst  the  colour  of  the  wine  of  Iimguedoc  was  almost 
^entirely  disohaiged.  The  richer,  therefore,  cinchona  is  in  quinia,  the  more 
will  it  dischaif^  the  colour  of  wine,  all  other  things  heing  equal ;  and,  in  &ct, 

aual  weights  of  peilow,  Carthagena,  and  the  ntw  <nova)  cinchona  heing  add* 
to  et^ual  quantities  of  the  red  wine  of  Languedoc,  the  colour  was  al- 
most entirely  discharged  by  the  pettow  Asrlr,  sligmly  by  the  CarihagtmL,  and 
not  at  all  hy  the  neuf^  which  contains  no  quinia ;  whence  it  must  be  conclud* 
ed  that  the  least  coloured  wines  are  to  be  preferred  for  preparing  the  mnym 


Similar  effects  were  produced  by  solution  of  pure  tannin,  pre- 
pared according  to  the  process  of  M.  Deyeux,  and  also  that  pro- 
cured from  kino. 

These  experiments  of  M.  Henrj  lead  to  some  important  prac- 
tical results.  They  -ei^lain  why  astrin^nt  solutions  and  tinc- 
tures are  incompatible  in  formufae  with  mfusions  and  decoctions 
<jS  cinchona  bark ;  and  demonstrate,  that  the  custom  of  ordering 
the  powder  of  cinchona  to  be  taken  in  port  wine  is  founded  in 
error.  They  also  induce  us  to  believe,  that,  to  prepare  an  ef- 
fective decoction  of  cinchona,  the  bark  should  be  boiled  in  wa- 
ter, acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  containing  some  solution 
of  isinglass. 

XEPORTqfM.  Pelletieb  and  M.  Gujbourt,  ofi  a  Memoir 
eniUled,  ^  Ruearches  on  the  employment  of  Neutral  Salts  in 
the  Jnahfria  of  Vegetables j  and  the  application  of  this  method 
to  Opiumf  by  M.  Robiket.'" 

The  first  part  of  this  Report  is  confined  to  the  examination  of 
the  fact,  that  the  power  of  water  as  a  solvent  of  vegetable  mat- 
ters, is  gready  modified  by  the  presence  of  neutral  salts.  Thus 
colouring  matters  are  less  soluble  in  water  containmg  muriate 
of  soda  m  solution,  than  in  pure  water;  for  example,  cochineal 
communicates  scarcely  a  jnnK  tint  to  such  a  solution,  and  mad- 
der only  a  slight  yellow :  whilst  the  saline  matters  of  the  ve^ 
table  bodies  are  readily  taken  up.  by  4t.  M.  RoUnet  has  applied 
this  principle  to  the  analysis  of  opum ;  and  as  his  labours  xrere 
supposed  to  have  thrown  a  new  tight  upon  the  composition  of 
this  valuable  drug,  we  will  enter  mare  minutely  into  the  subject 
than  we  should  otfaerwiise  have  thought  to  be  necessary. 

The  first  step  of  M.  Robinet^s  method  of  analysis  is,  to  treat 
one, part  of  opium  with  six  parts  of  a  solution  of  sea  salt  of  \S* 
of  dennty,  and  afterwards  with  four  parts  of  a  similar  solution, 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  filterea  fluid  Is  then  evaporated ;  and  when  the  muriate 
of  soda  begins  to  be  deponted,  a  brown  oily  matter  floats  on  the 
surface,  which  is  a  compound  of  morphia  and  the  acid  which 
saturates  it,  in  its  natural  state  in  the  opium.     This  may  be 
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Bkiinmed  off;  but  it  is  preferable  to  evaporate  the  liquor  to  dry- 
ness.  The  dry  saline  mass  is  next  to  be  digested  for  some  hours, 
with  occasional  agitation,  in  cold  alcohol ;  and  after  the  solution 
is  decanted,  the  operation  is  to  be  renewed,  with  fresh  aloobol, 
three  or  four  times. 

The  alcoholic  tinctures  are  then  to  be  evaporated  in  a  sand- 
bath  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize.  At 
the  end  of  two  days,  papillary  and  needle  formed  crystals  are 
procured.  These  are  to  be  drained,  washed  with  a  httle  alco- 
nol,  redissolved  in  a  suflBcient  quantity  of  boiline  water,  and 
crystallized  anew.  The  mother  water  of  this  crystsalization  with 
the  alcoholic  mother  water  of  the  first  ciystallization  being  mixed, 
are  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  till,  as  the  solution  is  con- 
centrated, the  salt  of  opium  separates  from  what  remains  of  the 
muriate  of  soda;  and  as  it  swims  on  the  surface,  it  may  be 
skimmed  off,  and  crystallized  by  redissolving  it  in  pure  water. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  evaporation,  a  little  before  the  sea  salt 
is  deposited,  a  saline  granular  crust  will  form  in  the  bottom  of 
the  evaporating  dish.  This  M.  Robinet  ascertained  to  be  aci- 
dulous meconate  of  soda,  which  may  be  purified  and  crystallized 
by  being  redissolved  in  boiling  water. 

Having  proceeded  thus^  far,  M.  Hobinet  next  treated  the  re- 
sidue of  the  opium  treated  with  the  saline  solution,  with  water, 
cold  alcohol,  tx)iling  alcohol,  and  ether.  With  water,  he  ob- 
tained a  certain  quantity  of  the  salt  of  morphia  and  the  meconate 
of  soda ;  with  cold  alcohol,  a  resinous  suDstance,  which,  when 
dried,  became  insoluble  both  in  alcohol  and  in  ether;  and  with 
boiling  alcohol,  a  soft  substance,  which  had  the  odour  of  opium, 
but  resembled  caoutchouc ;  and  which,  M.  Hobinet  thinks  is 
likely  to  affect  the  animal  economy.  Finally,  treating  the  above 
residue  with  ether,  M.  Robinet  procured  the  narcotine  mixed 
with  an  oily  substance,  from  which  it  was  eaaly  separated  by 
re*solution  in  ether  and  crystallization. 

,  The  reporters  accuse  M.  Bobinet  of  having  neglected  to  ex- 
amine, in  a  complete  and  satisfactory  manner,  the  salts  of  opium, 
which  he  had  procured ;  but  give  the  following  account  of  them, 
which  we  translate  literally,  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers. 

^  €f  Ae  AMulmu  MsommiB  (Of  Soda, 

^  The  lalt  obtained  hj  the  process  which  we  hare  detailed,  preaenta  the 
following  chacBctera :  It  13  while,  in  grains  of  the  hardness  of  sand.  M.  Ro- 
binet has  not  been  able  to  determine  the  geometrical  form.  It  is  leas  soluble 
in  water  than  the  salt  of  morphia,  which  accompanies  it  in  opium.  H^(hlj 
rectified  alcohol  scarcely  acts  upon  it ;  it  maj  serve  to  free  it  from  the  salts 
of  morphia.  Diluted  alcohol  readiljr  dissolves  it ;  the  aoueous  solution  is 
add,  and  reddens  turnsole.  It  produces  an  intense  red,  with  the  deutoxides 
of  the  salts  of  iron.  The  concentrated  solution  yields  no  precipitates  with 
either  muriate  of  platina,  oxalic  add,  potass,  or  ammonia.  It  is  not  reddened 
bj  nitric  add.  On  being  calcined,  it  yields  subcarbonate  of  soda ;  whence  M. 
Sobinet  concludes,  that  it  is  truly  formed  of  meconic  acid  and  soda.    On  the 
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otiMr  httid,  M.  Bobinet  havii^  fbund,  at  we  liATe  alxetdj  lUtod,  that  th« 
Mlt  of  morphia,  from  which  it  u  aepartted,  oontaina  no  meconic  add,  ia  Job. 
tified  in  ooocluifiiijjf  contrarf  to  the  atMrtion  of  Sertucnier,  that  the  meoonic 
add  whidi  ezista  in  opium  is  not  combined  with  morphia  but  with  soda. 

^  This  qunion  of  M.  Robinet  appears  to  us  very  probable,  but  not  rigo- 
rouslj  demonstrated.  It  is  possible  that,  independent  of  the  salt  of  morpSa, 
demmistrated  br  M.  Robinet,  in  which  the  morphia  is  aatuzated  with  an  add 
diffemit  from  the  meconic,  a  meconate  of  morpliia  ma^  be  present,  whidi,  in 
the  progress  of  the  analysis,  is  decomposed  by  the  munate  of  soda,  and  mecc^ 
nate  of  soda  produced.  We  admit,  howerer,  that  this  opinion  is  merdy  by. 
pothetical ;  and  it  even  appears  to  us  Tory  improbable  that  so  strongs  base, 
and  so  enersetic  an  add,  would  separate  to  form  new  salts.  Besides,  why  is 
the  other  sut  of  morphia  not  decomposed  ?  If  M.  Robinet,  substituting  ni* 
trmte  of  potass  and  sulphate  of  magneda,  for  muriate  of  soda,  to  procure  the 
salt  of  morphia,  obtains  the  meconate  of  soda,  we  shall  think  that  the  ftct  is 
established. 

**  (yAtfiSbfto/irsfyiM0«0filaJnMltfi€ip<im,<^ 


**  M.  Robinet  occupies  a  laig^  portion  of  his  memoir  with  the  examination 
of  this  salt,  and  the  determination  of  the  add  which  it  amtaisfr  A  singular 
property  or  that  salt  is  the  power  of  forming  an  intense  blue  colour  with  the 
deutozides  of  the  salts  of  iron.  From  this  property,  M.  Robinet  concdVed 
that  it  contained  either  aallic  or  hydromnlc  add.  After  a  long  series  of  ex- 
periments, he  waa  satis&d  that  tlie  add  was  not  the  gallic,  as  it  did  not  pre- 
cipitate the  salts  of  titanium  red,  which  is  effected  by  the  gaUates,  and  even 
bv  the  artifldal  gallate  of  morphia.  He  was  equally  certain  it  was  hydrocya- 
nic,  because  this  add,  aceordin|f  to  the  inquiries  of  onr  coUesgue  Rdbdquet, 
and  the  experiments  of  BC  Robineti  does  not  combine  with  vegetable  alkalis  t 
besidea,.  this  blue  cfUour  is  destroyed  by  weak  adds,  alcohol,  acetic  ether,  Ac — 
agents  which  do  not  destroy  the  colour  of  Prussian  blue,  formed  by  the  by. 
£ocyanates  and  the  nits  of  iron. 

**  The  experiments  of  M.  Robinel  upon  pure  morphic,  demonstrate  that 
that  base  has  the  propertv  of  fiirminfr  a  blue  with  the  peroxides  of  the  salts 
of  iron ;  a  new  and  excellent  means  5  distinguiahing  morphia  from  the  other 
vegetable  alkalis,  which,  like  it,  are  reddened  by  nitric  add.  But  what  is 
the  add  which  iaturates  morphia  In  opium  ?  We  would  aay  thai  it  is  a  new 
add,  if  we,  as  well  aa  M.  Robmet,  did  not  think  thai  it  is  the  sdd  differant 
from  the  meconic,  which  M.  Robiquet  had  detected  in  opium, — an  add,  the 
properties  of  which  are  still  unknown,  but  to  which  M.  Robinet,  who  has 
obtained  it  pure  and  crystallised,  means  to  consecrate  the  Uiird  of  this  me- 
moir. To  scnazmte  it  mna  the  morphia,  M«  Robinet  dissolves  the  salt  in 
water,  and  adds  to  the  solution  subacetate  of  lead,  which  throws  down  a  white 
predpitate,  composed  of  lead  and  the  new  acid.  This  predpitate  is  washed, 
snd  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  add  remains  in  solution, 
and  this  being  filtered  and  evaporated,  it  is  obtained  crystallized  by  cooUng. 
IC  Robinet  acknowledges  that  this  is  the  process  emploved  by  M.  RoUquei 
fior  the  add  which  he  had  detected,  and  that,  if  he  has  obtained  his  sdd  more 
pure,  and  in  a  state  which  enabled  him  to  examine  more  accurately  its  pro- 
perties, it  is  because  it  possesses  greater  purity  in  a  state  of  coml»lnation  with 
morphia. 

**  This  acid  not  only  crystsUizes,  but  also  forms  crystallizable  salts  with 
potass,  barjrtes,  ammonia,  and  magnesia.  It  is  to  form,  as  we  have  said,  the 
sulgect  of  a  particular  memoir. 

**'  The  author,  in  his  memoir,  has  not  named  this  add.  We  shall  propose 
to  him  to  call  it  Codiae  Acidy  from  xfi»#i«,  a  poppy  head.  The  natunf  combi. 
nation  in  opium  would  then  be  the  eodiate  of  morphia. 

^  The  co^te  of  morphia  is  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  meBstma. 
It  cfTstaUizea  in  silky  needles,  which  part  from  a  common  cenUie,  and  Ibrm 

Spillse  hirsute  with  points.    It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  red* 
■s  concentrated  mtric  add,  dissolves  without  effervescence  in  dilute  sul- 
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pbuiic  and  hTdtfocbloric  adds.  Among  the  metalHc  lalta  the  tniiriate  of  plati^ 
na,  and  tlte  wibacetate  of  lead,  only  precipitate  it 

«^  Of  tome  ProperHet  qfMorpkUL 

.  **  M.  Bobinet  could  not  labour  ao  much  upon  opium,  without  diacovering 
some  new  or  little  known  properties  of  morphia.  To  say  nothing  more  on 
the  property  of  striking  a  blue  colour  vrith  the  salts  of  iron,  we  may  mention 
the  precipitation  of  all  the  salts  of  morphia  by  the  muriate  of  platina ;  and 
we  engaoe  M.  Robinet  to  make  known  to  us  the  nature  of  that  precipitate. 
A  very  unportant  point  in  the  history  of  morphia,  is  its  solubility  in  the  mi- 
neral alkalis.  It  was  well  known  that  an  excess  of  ammonia  or  potass  re- 
dissolved  morphia ;  but  M.  Robinet  has  shewn,  that  tins  solubility  is  greater 
than  was  imagined,  and  extends  to  barytes  and  lime.  Some  of  these  combi- 
nations crystallize.  One  solution  of  potass,  concentrated  and  chanmi  with 
morphia,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  was  converted  into  subcarbonate  of  potass, 
and  the  morphia  separated  in  adcular  crystals,  which  retained  no  trace  of  car« 
bonic  acid«'* 

Impressed  with  the  singular  results  of  the  foregmng  analysis, 
and  the  importance  of  procuring  morphia  in  the  state  in  which 
it  exists,  in  opium,  we  were  induced  to  repeat  the  experiments  of 
M.  Robinet,  and  obtained,  in  our  analysis,  a  salt,  which  had  so 
many  of  the  characters  of  a  muriate^  that  we  were  inclined  to 
think,  that,  foy  sjme  mismanagement  in  the  manipulation,  we 
had  not  been  able  to  separate  entirely  the  muriate  of  soda,  al- 
though the  crystals  which  we  obtainea  were  repeate41y  dissolved 
and  recrystallized.  The  crystals  which  we  have  obtained  are  of 
an  irrmilar  cubical  form,  covered  with  minute  papillae ;  have 
a  subsa£ne,  bitter  ticste,  and  are  very  soluble  both  in  water  and 
iq)irit  of  wine.  Dissolving  a  few  of  these  crystals  in  a  large 
quantity  of  disuUed  water,  and  touching  the  surface  of  the  so- 
lution with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  cojxous,  white,  insoluble  precipi- 
tate was  immediately  produced;  and  pouring  upon  another 
portion  of  them  some  strong  sulphuric  acid,  white  fumes  were 
separated,  which  became  more  opaque,  and  increased  to  a  vo- 
luminous cloud  on  holding  over  them  a  glass  rod  dipped  in 
ammonia.  These  tests  were  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  mu- 
riatic add  was  present  in  the  salt  we  had  procured,  as  the 
codiate  of  morphia;  but  we  were  undecided  as  to  its  origin, 
when  we  received  the  October  number  of  the  Journal  de  PhoT'^ 
macUy  which  satisfactorily  resolved  our  doubts. 

In  a  report  on  the  works  read  in  the  Section  of  Pharmacy  of 
ihe  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine^  we  find  the  following  parar- 
graph: 

^  We  have  noticed  the  kbours  of  M.  Bobinet  on  the  analysis  of  vmtaUe 
bodies  by  means  of  saline  solutions,  and  the  results  to  which  it  conducted. 
But,  in  one  of  the  late  dttings.  Professor  Bobiquet  repeated  his  investiga^ 
tions,  and  has  obtained  some  very  important  results,  which  prove  that  Sie 
analysis  by  the  saline  solutions  is  not  mechanical  as  was  suprosed ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  affords  an  example  of  double  decomposition  or  excnange  of  baaes. 
According  to  M.  Bobiquet,  tne  organic  alkalis  are  not  united  to  acids  in  ve- 
getabla^  but  to  particular  substances  which  act  the  same  part,  as  the  colour- 
ing matters,  &c    The  vegetable  acids  are  combined  with  the  earthy  or  fixed 
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alkaline  bases  of  the  pknts.  M.  Sobiquet,  repeftUng  tlie  tnal/us  of  opium 
by  meauB  of  saline  solutions,  obtained  at  fint  a  jtttch/  precipitate.  The  su- 
pernatant fluid  filtered,  submitted  to  ebullition,  and,  mined  with  ammonia, 
threir  down  a  very  small  orecipiiaie  of  morphia.  The  fluid  left  at  rest,  b&- 
tng  still  alkaline,  deposited  a  granular  preripitate,  which,  on  being  purified 
aim  examined,  was  recoemaed  as  muriate  of  morphia.  The  hydro^oric  add 
had  been  furnished  by  ue  sea  salt.  This  fiul  raised  doubts  respecting  the 
codiate  ok  morphia,  announced  by  Bi.  Robinet ;  and  repeated  experiments 
proved  that  the  salt  obtained,  which  presented  absoluterf  the  characters  of 
the  salt  of  M.  Robinet,  was  a  true  hydnchloraie  of  morphia,  very  eaalv  de- 
tected b;f  the  vapours  which  it  exhales,  when  treated  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric aod,  and  tne  insoluble  predjntate,  which  it  gives  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
Al.  Kobiquet  thence  raises  well  founded  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  coduu; 
add,  and  the  codiate  of  morphia  in  opium ;  and  M.  Robiquet  thinks  also, 
that  the  meconate  of  soda  announced  by  M.  Robinet  results  from  an  exchange 
of  'bases,  which  frequentlj  happens  in  complex  combinations.  M.  Pelletier, 
since  the  publication  of  his  report  on  the  cnay  of  M.  Robinet,  has  also  recog* 
niaed  a  muziate  of  morphia  in  the  pretended  codiate.^ 

With  these  remarks  we  close  the  analysis  which  we  think  ne- 
cessary to  offer  to  our  readers  of  eight  numbers  of  the  Journal 
of  Pharmacy  of  the  present  year,  and  reserve  that  of  the  remain- 
ing four  to  occupy  a  few  of  the  pages  of  our  next  number. 


VI.   MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 


Aet.  XXX.--«-J?^iiu»rAv  on  the  su^d  of  Medical  JurisprU" 

denee. 

X  N  appropriating  certain  departments  of  our  Journal  to  this  in- 
teresting  branch  of  medical  study,  we  do  no  more  than  its  intrin- 
ac  importance,  and  its  advanced  state  of  cultivation,  imperatively 
demand.  Until  very  lately  it  would  have  been  necessary  (at 
least  in  a  prefatory  article),  to  have  given  some  formal  explana- 
tion of  its  objects,  and  probably  to  have  argued  for  the  expe- 
diency, if  not  for  the  advantage,  of  paying  some  attention  to 
them.  Such  necessity  no  longer  exists ;  and  to  produce  a  me- 
dical journal  in  which  the  claims  of  this  science  snould  be  over- 
looked, or  but  incidentally  noticed,  would  be  to  depart  as  wide- 
ly from  established  usage,  as,  a  few  years  ago,  it  might  have 
been  to  make  the  appropriation  we  here  do. 

On  the  present  occasion,  we  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  de- 
tails, or  particular  topics.  Of  these  we  shall,  from  Ume  to  time, 
give  due  share  of  notice,  in  future  numbers.  We  shall  restrict 
ourselves  now  to  a  very  few  remarks  on  the  present  state  of  the 
sdence,  and  the  course  we  intend  to  pursue  in  hereafter  promo- 
.  ting  its  advancement 

From  having  been  altogether  overlooked  among  medical  wri-  « 

^     2 
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ters,  the  literature  of  this  department  has  at  once  ai^umcd  a 
most  respectable  rank.  The  example  set  by  Dr  Male  *,  was 
soon  followed  by  Dr  Smithf  to  ^;reater  extent,  and  again  expand* 
ed  by  the  united  labours  of  a  distinguished  physician  and  a  bar- 
rister  J,  into  a  work  of  conuderable  authority,  for  the  purpose 
of  reference, — ^forming  altogether,  though  in  few  volumes,  a 
body  of  information  almost  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
practitioner  under  any  circumstances,  provided  he  be  disposed  to 
second  the  labours  of  these  authors  by  adequate  industry  on  his 
own  part,  when  called  upon  to  elucidate  particular  difficulties. 
Besioes  these  general  treatises,  we  possess  a  few  on  particular 
topics,  written  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  medical  witness  || ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  others  will  yet  be  produced,  oiiering 
the  advantages  ot  a  body  of  information,  deduced  from  expe- 
rience and  observation,  expressly  directed  to  their  several  topics, 
and  corroborative  or  corrective,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  what 
has  already  been  published,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  works  alluded  to  are  in  the  hands  of  lawyers,  who  carrv 
them  on  the  circuits,  and,  without  much  trouble,  gather  sum- 
dent  acquaintance  with  their  details,  to  enable  them  to  put 
questions  to  profesaonal  men  in  the  courts,  which  the  latter 
cannot  so  easily  acquire  the  means  of  answering.  For,  while 
we  consider  it  matter  for  congratulation,  that  we  have  these 
works  to  refer  to,  we  must  add,  that,  without  other  exertions 
than  merely  perusing  them,  it  will  hardly  be  possible  for  any 
member  of  the  profession  to  become  an  authority  on  those  pcnnts 
that  compose  their  subject-matter. 

We  have  long  wondered  at  the  apathy  which  has  been  main- 
tained in  too  many  of  our  schools  upon  this  point  Nay,  we 
might  warrantable  add  in  them  all ;  for,  although  we  have  had 
a  professorship  ot  Medical  Jiunsprudence  in  our  University  for 
these  twenty  years ;  and  regular  courses  of  lectures  have  been  de- 
livered by  most  accomplished  teachers,  during  the  greater  part 
of  that  period ;  not  only  has  this  been  the  sole  provinon  of  the 
sort  hitherto  established  within  the  British  Empire,  but,  till 
now,  the  advantages  thereby  offiered  to  the  student  have  been 

*  Elements  of  Juridical  or  Forensic  Medicine,  by  6.  E.  Male,  M.  D,  8vo,  1817. 

t  The  principles  of  Forensic  Medicine,  &c  Iqr  J.  6.  SmiUi,  M.  D«  18SI.    2d, 

Edition  18S3. 

X  Medical  Jurisprudenoe,  by  J.  A.  Parts,  M.  O.  P.  R.  8.  Ac. ;  and  J.  8.  M. 
Fonblauqae,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law,  in  3  vols.  Svo,  1883. 

II  Among  these  the  following  merit  particular  notice.  The  translatJon  of  Ma- 
hon*tt  Essay  on  Infanticide,  with  valuable  notes,  by  Mr  C.  Johnstone  of  Lanras- 
ter.  Dr  Hutchinson's  Dissertation  on  the  same  subject  Dr  Hariam  on  Medi- 
cal Jurispradenoe,  as  regards  Insanity,  A  small  tract  by  Dr  Johnstone  of  Bir- 
mingham on  the  same  subjccU  And  Dr  Gordon  Smith's  Analysis  of  Medical  Evi« 
dence« 
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left  to  bb  own  optiou,  to  accept  or  reject  them.  In  London 
matters  have  been  upon  a  still  worse  footing ;  for  there  (until 
the  present  moment,  that  our  colleague  has  dSered  his  services 
as  a  teacher  in  this  department),  something  almost  beyond  ne- 
glect has  prevuled.  Endeavours  have  been  made  to  supersede 
the  claims  of  medical  jurisprudence,  as  a  separate  and  connected 
study,  by  professing  to  introduce  its  relatives  to  sundry  other 
branches,  m  a  subordinate  manner,  when  professedly  teaching 
these.  It  is  matter  of  soious  regret,  that,  in  the  execution  of 
this  desultory  scheme,  not  only  have  the  greatest  defects  ukw 
avoidably  characterised  every  one  'of  these  attempts,  but  se* 
veral  of  them  have  led  to  the  propagation  of  the  greatest  mis. 
apprefaeoflions,  and  the  dissemination  of  the  most  injurious  prac- 
tices. Numerous  proofs  of  this  assertion  could  oe  adduced ; 
and  much  of  what  we  shall  have  to  advance  in  future  numbers 
will  amount  to  exemplifications  of  its  truth. 

As  to  the  necessity  for  considering  this  branch  as  a  study 
possessing  pretensions  to  separate  cultivation,  besides  the  pecu- 
liar walk  into  which  its  practical  exercise  leads  us,  we  may  look 
to  its  peculiar  constitution.  Although  identified  with  all  the 
tributary  provinces  of  medical  science,  it  is  made  up  of  many 
applications  of  these  that  can  be  ranged  with  no  other  course  of 
instruction,  or  find  notice  in  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, except  when  gathered  together  and  arranged  aoooroing  to 
their  peculiar  principles. 

There  have  been  too  many  glaring  proofs,  that  ordinary  pm- 
fessional  knowledge,  however  accurate  or  extensive,  possessed 
even  by  the  most  accomplished  and  intelligent  practitioner, 
}s  not  sufficient  for  the  duties  of  a  witness  on  scientific  points 
in  a  court  of  justice.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  medical 
philosophers  have  there  acquitted  themselves  but  indifierently ; 
and  we  might  confidently  appeal  to  those  who  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  examination  imder  such  circumstances,  whe^ 
ther  tlie  wish  did  not  at  the  moment  present  itself,  that  they 
had  studUed  the  particular  purpose  they  were  called  on  to  ad- 
vaoce? 

We  may  venture  to  assert,  that  no  circuit  is  held  without  a 
considerable  number  of  medical  witnesses  being  cited  to  give 
evidence  upon  points  relating  to  the  natural  economy  of  the  Uv- 
ing  system,  not  only  in  health  and  disease  (in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  latter  term),  but  also  as  acted  upon  by,  or  connect* 
ed  with,  extraordinary  influences.  Violence  of  every  species, 
imputations,  or  pretenmons,  as  to  peculiarities  of  an  unusual  and 
not  unfrequently  of  a  singular  nature,  and  almost  every  delicate 
question  that  calls  for  the  confidential  aid  of  the  medical  advi. 
ser,  for  private  satisfaction  and  guidance  in  matters  of  impor-i 
tance  to  society,  may  furnish  occasion  for  placing  him  in  the 
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situation  of  a  public  witness.  To  follow  the  suggestions  of  ex< 
|)erience  and  sKill  in  furnishing  the  means  of  relief  is  one  exer- 
cise, to  declare  the  merits  of  an  accusation  upon  oath,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  world  furnishing  thereby  matter  of  record  for 
the  page  of  history,  is  quite  another.  Yet  how  little  thought  Ls 
bestowed  upon  the  arduous  enterprise,  and  how  litde  fitness  is 
displayed  for  entering  upon  it ! 

There  has  been  a  very  prevalent  feeling  in  the  profession  to- 
wards occasions  of  this  nature,  as  if  they  were  misfortunes, 
which,  if  unavoidable,  must  be  endured,  in  the  hope  that,  once 
past,  they  may  not  occur  again.  It  is  matter  of  regret  that 
]t  should  be  so,  with  respect  to  the  best  opportunities  we  have 
4}(  displaying  our  professional  acquirements  before  the  public. 
How  much  wiser  would  it  be  to  ium  at  taking  advantage  of  such 
opportunities  to  raise  our  own  respectability,  and  at  once  ad- 
vance the  claims  of  our  profession  ! 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a  growing  sense  of  its  general  im- 
portance, as  well  as  its  urgent  claims  on  the  practitioner  for  his 
personal  comfort  and  respectability,  must  soon  place  this  science 
among  the  necessary  studies  that  compose  the  aggregate  of  me- 
dical  education ;  and  we  hope  that  the  professional  corporate 
bodies  who  preside  over  and  arrange  the  course  of  study,  in  or- 
der to  exercise  the  practice  of  the  profession,  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample long  set  them  in  the  medical  schools  of  the  continent,  and 
now,  in  some  measure,  adopted  in  our  University,  of  ordaining 
that  it  shall  be  so  in  future.  Should  this  not  be  soon  accom- 
plished, we  understand  that  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
will  be  exdted  to  the  matter,  as  well  as  to  the  deplorable  state 
of  midwifery,  as  now  prevalent  throughout  the  kingdom.  An 
association  of  the  most  respectable  accoucheurs  is  forming  in 
London  for  this  purpose ;  and  so  strong  is  the  call  for  reforma- 
tion on  this  head,  that  attention  must  be  paid  to  thdir  represen- 
tations. 

The  occasion  is  favourable  for  the  commencement  of  a  regu- 
lar series  of  medico-le^l  commuqications  of  a  periodical  de- 
scription. We  have  it  in  our  power  to  promise  our  readers, 
from  time  to  time,  intelligence  of  a  novel  as  weU  as  interesung 
nature,  on  various  points  of  great  importance  to  thrir  more  or- 
dinary, as  well  as  their  forenric  duties ;  although  directed  pro- 
minently to  the  improved  discharge  of  the  latter.  A  course  of 
experimental  inquiry  is  about  to  be  carried  into  effieet,  under 
our  immediate  notice,  for  a  direct  medico-legal  purpose ;  and 
even  if  it  should  lead  to  no  important  diseoveriest  the  settlement 
of  various  questions  with  regard  to  a  variety  of  tojncs  at  pre* 
sent  undecided,  or  at  least  far  from  being  familiarly  or  satisfac- 
torily known  to  the  profession,  is  confidently  anticipated;  and 
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the  results  will  be  laid  liefore  our  readers.  In  the  department 
of  toxicology  ;  on  the  problems  of  .infanticide,  and  the  signs  of 
death  by  strangling  and  drowning,  in  particular,  we  trust  that 
certain  disputed  points  will  be  cleared  up.  The  evidence  ofier- 
ed  in  courts  at  present,  upon  some  of  these  subjects,  is  perplex- 
ed in  a  great  and  inconvenient  degree ;  and  has  of  late  repeated- 
ly led  to  public  animadvernon  on  professional  witnesses,  in  a 
way  that  may  justly  excite  additional  alarm  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  the  performance  of  such  duty  in  view,  although 
in  truth  there  is  more  than  enough  of  this  connected  with  such 
occasions  already. 

We  think  it  advisable  to  protest,  that,  although  we  have  ta- 
ken the  term  medical  Jurisprudence^  as  a  general  designation 
of  the  science,  it  is  not  because  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  the 
most  correctly  applicable.  Its  claim  to  preference  is  liable  to 
objection ;  but  as  it  is  the  title  most  familiarly  known  in  our 
language,  we  admit  it  as  a  designation,  about  whose  convention- 
al meaning  there  is  little  or  no  dispute.  For  our  own  part,  we 
should  say,  that  public,  political^  or  eiate  medicine  *,  would  be 
more  appropriate,  or  at  least  less  exposed  to  fastidious  criticism. 
We  must  receive  them  as  synonymous  dejure  with  one  another, 
and  by  custom  considered  to  be  so  with  tne  first. 

These  terms  we  shall  therefore  use  indiscrimiatelj  with  re- 
ference to  the  aggr^ate  application  of  medical  science  to  na- 
tional purposes ;  and  would  next  observe,  that  this  application 
resolves  itself  into  two  very  distinct  modifications.  One  of  these 
respects  the  assistance  aflforded  to  the  legislature  in  Jraming 
laws,  and  the  other  to  the  executive  power  in  their  administrc^ 
iicn  ;  we  mean,  of  course,  such  laws  as  regard  the  public  safety 
in  the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  or  are  designed  for  the 
punishment  of  crimes  committed  a^nst  individual  safety,  and 
the  adjudication  of  all  disputed  pomts,  with  regard  to  the  phy- 
sical interests  of  the  citizen. 

The  connection  between  medicine  and  kgislaiion  is  termed 
its  police;  when  brought  into  action  by  the  executive  {)ower  to 
aidthe  administration  of  justice  in  the  public  courts,  it  is  styled 
fwensic^  Judiciary,  or  Jugtidary  memnne.  It  is  this  branch, 
moreover,  that  has  appropriated  to  itself  the  title  iX  legal  medi- 
cine -f,  to  which  the  other,  perhaps,  has  an  equally  vaEd  daim. 

*  These  titles  have  been  all  used  by  good  writers  to  comprise  the  two  great  di» 
▼isiODS  of  Poreofeic  Medicine  and  Medical  Police. 

f  F9dir^§  celebrated  work  is  entitled,  «^  Trait6  de  MMecine  L%ale  et  d*  Hy- 
giiae  pablique,  ou  de  Polke  de  Sant^"  &c  Makom^a  also  is  designated,  ^  Me- 
decioe  Legale  el  Police  Medicate,"  &c.  Many  authors  who  have  written  in  La- 
tin, use  this  title,  as  TMcAsieyer,  whose  work  is  entitled,  *'  Institutiones  Medi-  < 
dnsB  Legalis,  «tve  Forensls.**  The  term  legal  medieine  would,  perhaps,  ill  accord 
with  the  usage  of  our  language^  as  iu  most  natural  construction  would  be 
mediciDC  occordiiig  to  /a«,  in  contradistiiiction  to  that  which  might  be  contrary  u> 
law. 
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To  say  that,  as  the  science  is  yet  in  ite  infancy  anaong  us,  wc 
should  not  be  very  solicitous  about  the  accuracy  of  its  designa* 
tion,  might  bring'upon  us  the  retort,  that  such  is  the  proper  pe- 
riod for  introducing  correctness  of  terminology,  which,  when 
once  adopted,  whether  right  or  wrong,  cannot  ea^iy  be  rectified 
afterwaras.  In  such  case  we  should  be  warranted,  to  observe, 
by  way  of  rejoinder,  that  the  science  has  been  long  enough  es- 
tablished  to  sanction  our  use  of  the  terms  already  belonging 
to  it;  but  we  prefer,  for  the  present,  expressing  the  hope,  tnat, 
in  the  course  of  our  progress,  we  may  be  able  to  work  a  little 
reformation  even  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  in  others  of  greater 
consequence. 

It  is  our  intention  to  collect  and  lay  before  our  readers  all 
the  discoveries,  novelties,  and  improvements,  that  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  presented  in  either  branch  of  public  medicine, 
-—to  mve  accounts  of  its  literature, — and,  if  we  may  so  express 
ourselves,  of  its  iranaactions.  Under  the  latter  term  ¥rul  be 
included  experimental  inquiries,  instituted  upon  whatever  occa- 
tton,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  aud  reports  of  trials  relating  to 
medical  facts,  and  dependent  upon  medical  testimony.  We 
shall  thus  have  ample  opportunity  of  enlarging  the  resources  of 
the  practiHoneTf  as  well  as  of  helping  the  jurist  to  settle  his 
opinions  on  various  difficult  points ;  and,  for  some  time,  we  ap- 
prehend occasions  will  not  be  wanting,  on  which  it  will  become 
our  duty  to  point  out  errors  and  rectify  misapprehensions. 

In  the  execution  of  this  task,  we  shall  have  it  also  in  our 
power  to  vindicate  the  riffhts  of  the  profession,  and  probably  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  individual  members  of  it,  who,  from  mis- 
takes on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  even  of  public  authori- 
ties, are  sometimes  treatea  ungraciously.  Within  a  shorty  pe^ 
riod  several  instances  have  occurred  in  England,  where  medical 
witnesses  have  been  publicly,  and  even  severely,  rebuked  from 
the  judicial  bench,  for  giving  such  evidence  as  it  was  their  duty 
to  give,  because  certain  preconceived  ideas,  of  a  contrary  na- 
ture, had  taken  possession  of  the  judge's  mind,  derived,  it  is 
true,  from  what  was  once  considered  good  medical  authority, 
but  which  the  industry  of  later  times  has  shewn  to  be  at  va- 
riance with  the  truth. 
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MBDICAL  INTELLIGENCE,  FOREIGN  AND 

DOMESTIC. 


L  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 


AST.  XXXI...^Mr  ^  Cffito/qwy     Dimwn  up  by  MM.  L.  Vyau  db 

LaOABBK  et  LEirOKJCAlTD. 

fiiHMl 4pf|rtNML— The  prticntCafeDiftle)  lOyetraof  age;  nottaloui;  fe. 
▼er,  with  otacixiate  oonatipttioDt  cfaoKft ;  tiiniut ;  caUleptj;  gamimnrailiiinn 
abundant  alvuie  eyacuattons  \  extraordiiiaiy  flow  of  urine ;  return  of  febrile 
•Tamtoma;  conTaleacenoe. 

Mademoiaelle  Be  •  *  •,  waabom  at  Uak,  In  1800,  and  inhabitiNl,  during 
her  in&ncy,  aometimea  the  city,  aometimea  the  country  i  the  laat  of  which 
die  loved  moat  Here  ahe  gave  herwlf  up,  with  plcamire,  to  walking,  to  run- 
ning about,  and  eapecially  to  gardening.  Her  parenta  seemed  to  have  tran». 
nitted  to  her  the  flood  health  which  tney  eigoyed  themarivess  and,  in  the 
midat  of  all  the  enjoyment  which  a  laige  ferUme  could  procure,  die  spent  ft 
happy  time.  She  was  subject  to  some  slwht  catarrhal  atectiona,  and  to  fre- 
quent epigastralgia,  with  constipation,  but  not  sufficiently  severe  to  take 
away  her  gaiety,  or  to  excite^  in  a  narticnlar  manner,  the  attention  of  her  pa. 
rente.  Shehad  then  reached  her  fifteenth  year,  at  which  period  the  menstrual 
discharge  commenced,  without  any  untoward  circumstance  accompanying  it ; 
having  taken  plaoe  three  times,  always  with  the  same  fidility,  and  then  re- 
turning no  more.  This  young  female  was  then  of  a  delicate  constitution,  of  a 
nervotta  and  irritable  temperament.  Her  stature  waa  smallt  her  form  au£. 
flcicntly  well  developed ;  her  hair  waa  very  hgfat ;  and  her  akin  finr  and  deli- 
cate. In  her  general  duracter  she  was  cunning,  yet  mild  and  engaging.  She 
luui  a  forwan!^  qidck,  and  observing  mind. 

Her  parenta  carried  her  to  Paris,  to  pU^e  her  in  a  boarding  school,  where 
her  aster  was.  Being  entered  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  June 
1824,  ahe  had  almost  Snmediately  a  catarrhal  lever,  which  obUged  her  to  quit 
it  Being  aoon  convalescent,  she  re<«ntered  the  school,  the  23a  of  the  same 
month,  with  lively  grief  at  quitting  her  fiunily,  and  regretting  bitterly  the 
change  in  the  mode  of  life  to  which  ahe  had  been  accustomed,  and  which,  till 
then,  had  constituted  her  happiness.  Nothing  could  alleviate  her  regret^ 
and  slie  soon  became  truly  nostalgic.  The  pains  in  the  stomach  were  more 
frequent  and  strong ;  she  wished  no  longer  to  eat  but  in  conrfalmenfy.  steal* 
ing  the  fi>od  that  sbe  refused  when  offered  to  her.  The  society  of  her  sister, 
and  of  her  companions,  could  no  longer  amuse  or  divert  her,  and  ahe  fled 
from  them,  in  order  to  go  and  weep  alone,  in  some  bj^e-plaoe  where  she  could 
nad  over  the  letters  of  ner  parents,  to  whom  she  did  not  wish,  however,  to 
nake  known  her  ennui,  fiom  the  fear  of  afflicting  them. 

On  the  S9th  November  1834,  after  six  days  of  watchftdneas,  fever  came  on, 
vith  aome  inflammatory  appearances,  and  symptoms  of  inquietude.    It  waa 
combated  by  a  regimen  winch  consisted  of  dilutmg  drinks,  cmcken  water,  ~ 
gnuM,  and  inftnion  of  maiah-maUows ;  also  by  ipecacuana,  and  various  at 
cations  of  leeches.    Calomel,  given  in  gninai  siuidiied  the  constipation  wl 
existed  at  the  commencement* 
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Thk  febrile  state  ksted  about  tbxee  we^  and  then  diMppeared  oou* 
pletely.  But,  toon  after,  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  wedc,  a  new  coostipatioii 
supervened,  along  with  a  dilPf  llj  ki*-4akflig^«limeiit.  ^  LoMsmilr  of  bmn* 
water,  cassia,  beet,  and  at  hut  of  castor  oil,  were  uselesBly  emplsred;  and 
while  they  were  used,  in  the  coutse  of  the  fifth  wed:,  spasmodic  cmkreifonn 
symptoms  appeared.  The  head,  the  arms,  sad  the  Im,  were  in  sn  ahnnat» 
contmual  motion,  sensibly  more  strong  on  the  left  ncfe^  while  the  patient 
complained  much  of  a  dull  and  deep  pain  seated  in  the  whole  breast ;  and, 
above  all,  in  ihe  sternum.    These  symptoms  lasted  many  da^ys. 

Towsids  the  Irt  January  1825,  the  agitation  began  to  diminish.  It  soon 
returned  no  more,  except  by  intervals,  and  was  replaced  by  a  violent  tris- 
mus, socompanied  by  a  Bndandaflax^pasnsBcntcoQlnction  of  the  muscles 
of  deglutition.  It  was  then  impossible  to  introduce  any  aliment  by  the 
mouth.  A  contrivance  was,  however,  resorted  to  for  opening  the  jaws,  by 
making  use  of  wooden  levm,  cut  in  the  form  of  wedges,  whidi  succeeded, 
though  not  without  many  precautions  and  difficulties.  By  the  help  of  these 
means,  an  attempt  was  made  to  force  upon  her  some  nourishing  dnnks,  siidi 
as  broth,  asses  inilk,  and  panada,  whioi  weva  pouted  into  her  mouth  wilh  a 
small  spoon,  or  with  a  little  syringe,  fixed  in  a  probe  of  Indian  rubber,  that 
was  introduced,  through  the  medium  of  the  mouth,  or  else  by  the  nassl  fossa, 
to  the  commeneement  of  the  es^hagus.  Suoeeecting  still  very  indilERvnlly 
by  tUs  mvtfaod,  Uqnids  were  iiyected  by  the  mouth  and  by  the  nooe,  without 
the  sound.  But,  with  all  this,  in  s^te  of  the  efforts  of  the  patient,  and  the 
perseverance  of  the  physician,  her  attendants  could,  witli  mffioulty,  in  the 
spsoe  of  eigfat  sr  ten  days,  fbroe  but  a  very  few  drops  of  liipiid  into  the  sto- 


Some  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  trismus,  there  becsme  ioined  to  it  a 
sort  of  snsestheaia,  which,  at  fint,  during  iii  various  attacka,  lasted  some  hours, 
and  afterwards  finished,  by  occupying  even  a  portion  of  the  day  and  ni^ifc.  It 
was  cfaanctetined  by  the  ndlowing  symptoms  .•^Perfect  iiam<^»l]ty  ;  an^fer 
a  moment,  a  marked  stifihess  of  the  whole-  body,  and  especially  of  the  Isft 
side;  eyelids  dosed,  and  immovable;  eyes  turned  upwards;  pupils  not  dilated; 
expresndn  of  the  countenance  very  natural,  only  the  left  rommissure  of  the 
lips  sometimes  drawn  up;  pulse  weak  and  easily  depressed ;  skin  alternately 
very  hot  or  very  cold;  insensibilitv  .complete  and  genersl;  loss  sf  «11  tlie 
senses,  except  that  of  hearingr— the  patient  listening  to  all  that  was  said 
around  her,  without  power  to  give  any  sign  of  it  On  lecovesing  from  tins 
state,  she  only  complained  of  having  felt,  and  continning  to  feid,  a  aharp  pain 
under  the  sternum,  disappearing,  m  part,  l^  stvonff  prsssura,  aadobsming 
distinct  peroxjrsms,  as  the  stiffiiess  or  the  body,  and  contractions  of  the  lips, 
seemed  to  indicate.  She  endeavoured  tosieak,  in  spite  of  the  csntaction  of 
her  jaws,  whiefa  continued ;  weeping,  oonsonng  her  parents,  and  stmgriing  to 
second,  as  well  as  she  could,  all  the  means  employed  to  maka  her  dmL 

During  thewhole  time  that  this  state  lasted,  afiusions  of  water^  at  17"  or 
18*  therm.  Reaum.,  were  made  upon  the  head  and  upon  the  breast  They 
procured  hera  remarkable  relief^  but  it  was  momentarT.  In  order  to  com* 
\A  the  trismus,  the  maaseter,  the  temporal  nnades,  and  theae  of  dc|^utilion, 
were  excited;  plates  of  magnetised  steel  were  applied  to  thcnt,  these  being 
dlowed  to  remain  two  daysi  A  blister  was  put  upon  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
F«nientatioas  were  applied  to^e  region  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  heart 
alrnig  with  a  decoc^n  of  poppy  heads,  and  aix  grsina  of  antimoDial  tartar. 
All  these  methods  produoei  no  effiBct;F8ome  nausea  pnly  waa  renufeed.  She 
was  nourished  with  lineetionB  of  broth. 

AH  this  took  place  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  week  v-in  the  ranise  ef  the 
seventh,  some  dianges  oocvurred.  The  patient  no  longer  hcsvd,  with  distinct* 
ness,  what  war  done  sround  her ;  her  kmbs  began  to  retain,  ahbsuidi  feebly, 
thnpositions  which  were  0|v«n  to  them ;  and,  at  the  end  of  some  osya,  the 
catu^psy  was  complete.  The  following  state  presented  itsdfi  .i  General  im- 
mobihty  of  the  body ;  the  superior  and  inferior  extremitiss,  the  head  and  the 
trunk,  taking  all  the  petitions  tiiat  were  given  to  than,  and  preserving  these, 
even  though  they  might  be  the  most  difficult  ones,  nntil  the  attendants 


tliMs  to  hBdmogtd^  the  trioMU^  ham^wty  man  aUi^  but  not foiqibtdj 
^Omppmnogi  •  total  Itw of  ieaMtioB  aad motkii ;  mmapeiuumofthefiiM- 
tions  of  ill  the  leiuet,  indudiiig  those  of  besriiig ;  upper  eyelids  alirajids- 
ptemtd,  but,  notwiftbelsidiiii^,  often  wiiikiiigi  eyes  tiuned  tip  {.  riam  tmUu 
nd,  #innetiinet,  lio«oT«r«  jerfang*  of  tbe  kft  coraniaiuie  of  the  lipt ;  uiepl^. 
inwDomj  calm ;  the  tempeatiire  of  the  gkm  varieble,  pMnng  wnoethneft  frooi 
m  degree  of  heet  euffldentl j  wdl  molwd,  to  en  icy  cold ;  pidn  ■«'*"^"»^ 
more,  eometjmee  lam  finq«ent>  then  in  the  natunl  eUte ;  zceiarition  slow, 
and  at  aome  momenta  nearly  mBennbiob 

Tfaia  catalepay  aanniied^  at  first,  donag  aome  daya,  a  yery  exact  periodidty. 
It  began  at  four  o'dodc  in  the  ewdng,  and  lasted  until  half  pmt  ten.  Dudng 
the  remainder  of  the  tiuMi  she  had  painain  thestonbacb,  which  were  singu- 
larly at^^mented  by  broths,  meat  jeUies,  or  milk,  that  were  introduced,  aU 
though  m  Tery  small  quantities-  On  the  14th  January,  it  was.  judged  that 
•Mademoiselle  ^  ■  *  was  in  a  state  fit  to  be  r8moved.to  the  hotel  of  her  pa^ 
renta,  where  she  desired  mooh  to  go.  She  found  henelf  well  in  the  canxige, 
and  iw|uested  to  be  driven  there,  aa  soon  aa  it  was  thought  prepeb  Never- 
thcleaa,  the  catalensy  returned  in  the  eveniim,  at  fowr  oYlock,  as  on  the  other 
da3rB,  and  htfted  tne  aune  timsi  An  attempt  waa  made  to  check.it  hr  many 
methods,- »as  bv  tieUing  |he  soles  of  the  foot,  by  percussion,  and  by  difierent 
estecnal  stimuttnts.  Aapereionaand  lotions  of  cold  water,  applied  to  the  foce, 
recalled  a  little  her  recoUeetion,  and  sli^tly  dhninJHhfd  the  cataleptic  stifle 
neaa.  The  pains  in  the  ttimurh  were  then  more  lively ;  a  foel&ng  of  suffbca- 
tion  was  Joined  to  them  i  and  the.  spasm  returned  as  soon  as  the  attendanta 
eeaaed  to  employ  dteturbing  raeaa^  The  attacks  were  always  longer  when 
an  endeayour  was  made  to  interrupt  them ;  and  this  effort  to  hresk  them  off 
was  more  painlul  than  when  natursUy  made* 

The  patient  stroni^y  desired  to  have  a  blister  on  the  arm.  An  i^plicatiea 
waa  accorfiagly  ma£,  toaatisfyher ;  yet  the  catalqisy  became^  no  Im,  nearly 
hahitnal*  l&res'in  a  eaxiriage  were  tried ;  these  procured  an  ameliontum 
that  was  scarcely  peiceptible,  and  it  was  very  momentary.  All  this  took 
place  up  to  the  ninth  wrek.  Few  ojroortunitics  oocuned  in  which  the  patient 
could  be  made  to  take  some  dn^  or  tiroth,  which  always  augmented  (he  pains 
in  the  stomaeh,  and  inunediately  brought  back  the  catalepsy. 

During  this  interval,  the  msgisteiy  of  bismutli,  perfectly  pulverized,  was 
adnm^atend  in  a  doae  of  8  gnina,  combined,  at  first,  with  syrup  of  gum,  and 
afteiwaids  with-  powdered  charcoal  of  light,  wood.  At  the.end.qf  two  davs 
thia  method  was  abandoned ;— 4t  was  without  efifocL  The  periodicity  of  the 
attaek  induced  the  phyaieiaqs  to  try  bark.  At  fisstit  was  ^ven  in  syrup,  and 
anpeared  to  be  of  some  advaatagei  The  sulphate  of  qumine  was  next  em- 
ployed* 8ia  ffndns  of  this  substance,  taken  in  three  dowea,  caused  irritation 
of  the  stomadi ;  it  was  then  administered  in  the  fonn  of  ii^jecUons  and  fiic- 
tloo.'  No  result  was  obtauoed  fiwrn  it. 

On  the  27th  Januarv,  at  six  o*clock  in  the  evening,  during  the  catalep^, 
thoe  taok  pU»e oonvulsive  motions.  The  aims. were  thrown  abruptly  out 
of  the  bed ;  the  fooe  expressed  paini  the  eyes  were  wide  opeiw  and  directed 
convulsively  towards  the  arch  m  the  socket  The  jaw  lowered  and  raised  iU 
self  altematdy  I  there  was  ficoth  in  the  mouth ;  the  left  oonunissure  of  the 
1^  was  violently  drewn.  Afterwards,  the  patient  began  to  sing  during  near- 
ly a  minute,  and  thenracommenced  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour.  JDunng  the 
night,  the  choreiform  agitation  of  the  head  returned «  and,  for  the  first  time, 
veiT  marked  natural  movementa  took  place  during  the  spasm. 

On  the  lUStfa  and  29th  January,  at  the  same  nour,  the  same  phenomeiia 
presented  themselves. 

On  the  foUowmg  day,  the  patient  shewed  a  sort  of  somnambulism,  .  Made* 
noiAeliede*  *  *  sang  many  known  airs,  spoke,  made  motions  during,  ber 
citalepsy,  the  paroxysms  of  which  were  less  long;-and,  when  she  had  got  out 
of  them,  she  did  not,  any  more  than  on  the  precediM  days,  remember,  aiv 
thing  of  what  had  passed.  She  comphuned  much  or  pains  in  the  stomach, 
wld%  suggested  the  application  of  two  blisten  on  each  side  of  the  spinal  apo- 
*physea  ofthe  first  dorsal  vertebmi  and  of  a  pUsier  of  antimonial  pmitd$ 

0» 
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upon  the  epigutriuin.    This  took  pUoe  on  the  lat  Feliruaiy.   Tlutf  last  oint- 
ment, although   spread  Ter^^  thin,  caused  short  pehia,  oonrulstons,  ami 


Fmm  ihe^toOie  \bih  F^»ruarp^^^The  eruption  produced  on  the  epioas- 
trium  hj  the  antimonial  pmadt  was  aocompanifd  during  eight  da^s  wi&  • 
fteling  of  smartini^,  and  cdT  inaupportahle  pnckii^  in  snite  of  letiona,  oon- 
sistinff  of  a  decoction  of  nuosh  mallow  roots  andpoppj  heads.  The  catalep- 
sy,  which  was  always  announced  by  the  same  pangs,  and  by  a  acnaation  of 
stifling,  returned  regularly  at  the  same  hour  erery  ercniBg,  and  lasted  the 
entire  night,  with  the  exception  of  some  8li|dit  inteiruptioiis  md  morements. 
During  the  day  it  alternated  with  pains  in  the  timbs  ;  and,  more  particularly^ 
in  the  chest  The  sinking  down,  the  annihiUtion,  the  dqireflBioii,  were  at 
their  height-  The  patient  pronounced  but  a  few  words,  hardfy  inteUiffihle, 
and  in  a  voice  almost  extinct.  She  had  a  despairing  indifference  for  fooa  and 
for  drink,  taJdng,  in  twenty-four  hours,  hardly  six  ounces  of  Equid,  and  find, 
ing  herself  ill  whenever  die  was  moved^  howevor  little  it  mi^t  be,  or  when, 
ever  she  heard  a  noise  rather  loud.  Sometimeo,  during  her  spasm,  she  waa 
all  at  once  assailed  by  imaginary  terror,  which  made  her  utter  eriea,  and  call 
finr  help.  At  the  same  time,  during  tlunee  davs,  there  waa  a  marked  rigitity 
of  the  whole  of  the  left  side;  existing  also  in  the  right,  but  in  a  less  degfe& 

To  this  state  succeeded  another,  which  was  a  perfect  calm  rather  than  a 
sinking  down.    The  pulse  was  raised,  and  was  now  only  a  UtUe  weak. 

From  the  date  of  the  16th  February,  the  catalepsy  had,  for  its  precnrsory 
symptoms,  no  more  pangs,  but  a  feeling  of  univmal  cold,  which  was  very 
mat,  whilst  the  he^t  was  natural  to  the  touch.  The  paroxysms  were  longer. 
In  their  intervals,  the  same  pains,  the  same  stifiness  of  the  musdes,  idways 
more  sensible  on  the  left  side,  the  same  symptoms,  in  short,  subasted  as  for- 
merly. 

leih  Febmairg, — ^For  a  long  time  the  patient  had  no  stools,  notwithstanding 
the  lavements  of  broth  which  were  fiequently  administered,  three  or  four 
SMday.  In  the  night  of  the  16th  or  1 7th,  during  the  catalepsy,  an  alvine  eva- 
cuation,  of  abundant  matter,  and  of  the  ordinary  consistence,  took  place.  It 
was  accompanied  by  cries,  without  apparent  efforts  of  defecation,  and  follow* 
ed  by  tremblings,  which,  from  the  head,  influenced  the  superioreztremities,. 
and  lasted  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour* 

From  the  19th  February  to  the  10th  March,  the  catalepsy  prsgrearively 
increasing,  became  almost  continued,  and  so  complete,  that  the  patient^  when 
raised  from  her  bed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  trunk  fonned  with  the  horv 
cental  plane  an  angle  of  40*,  preserved  this  position,  as  well  aa  all  other 
intermediate  ones,  with  a  perfect  equilibrium,  nearlv  as  complete  as  would 
an  image  on  springs ;— ^e  was  Hke  soft  wax,  whidi  takes  all  the.  figures 
we  might  desire  to  mipress  upon  it,  and  retains  them  externally  to  the  last* 
However,  when  out  of  this  state  her  weakness  was  extreme.  In  the  coune 
of  the  attack  she  executed  some  movements,  and  uttned  some  eries.  Her 
feet  were  alternately  very  cold  and  very  hot ;  notwithstanding,  she  appeared 
to  be  most  incommoded  by  the  heat,  for  she  continually  tried  to  rid  henelf  of 
her  coverings :  and,  on  recovering,  her  first  words  were  always  ^  lam  hot,-^! 
am  stifled.**  From  the  difficulty  of  nourishing  her,  she  waa  reduced  to  the 
greatest  state  of  emaciation.  The  pulse  was  weak.  She  had  nanoea,  and 
even  vomiting ;— some  drops  of  blood  ran  fiom  the  nose. 

Her  attendants  made  her  take  by  the  mouth,  as  well  as  they  ceuld,  some 
drops  of  nourishing  liquid,  but  injected  broths  still  formed  the  greatest  part  of 
the  nourishment  The  internal  medicines  were  limited  to  syrup  of  bark,  ndiich 
had  been  suspended  for  some  time ;  it  was  administered  by  spoonfiila,  and 
seemed  to  soften  the  epi^tric  puns.  Soon  after,  the  powder  of  charcoal,  aa 
a  fixed  tonic,  was  combmed  with  it*  New  fnetioas  of  the  abdomen,  made 
with  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  during  some  davs,  gave  no  easoi  although  they 
were  aided  by  cataplasms,  sprinkled  over  with  bark>  in  powder,  and  appUed 
upon  the  breast. 

As,  during  nineteen  daya,  the  jtatient  had  not  had  any  alvine  evacoatiims, 
n  knemmu  of  pulp  of  cassia  was  given  her.    It  had  no  effect.    A  second 
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Ik^  ■dniBirtered ;  npon  which,  ahncMt  immediatdy,  the  imtiait  felt  ▼ioUsnt 
twutuiay  and  two  houn  ifterwsrds,  in  a  conyulnye  igitatuMi,  she  parted  with 
feoCT  of  a^  giejiah  colour,  yoluminoas  and  abundant.  She  remauied  dutinff 
twenty  minutes  in  thew  convuliiona,  rafldentlj  violent  to  foroe  her  outS* 
ted,  had  ihe  not  been  heldinit«  after  wbidi  ahe  agun  fell  into  a  catalepaj, 
and  ramained  in  it  all  the  daj  in  a  peiftet  aUte  oT  immolnlitj.  At  the  be- 
ipnning  of  the  ni^t,  a  new  nerrous  attack,  nearly  as  violent  aa  befoie,  came 
on,  acoomnanied  by  cries,  and  a  sense  of  stiflii^ ;  the  catalepsy  supenrened, 
and  the  calm  was  re-established. 

But  soon  oestain  appearances  of  disshnuktion  were  detected  in  the  patient; 
---«he  served  henelf  sufficiently  freelv  with  her  handa,  when  she  believed 
heisdf  not  to  be  seen,  but  as  soon  as  her  attendants  approached  her  bed  she 
tell  again  into  a  peiibct  catalepsy.  MM.  Becamier  and  Laennec  ascertained 
more  than  once  the  truth  of  this  sUte,  which  they  believed  to  be  aflfbcted. 
As  fiir  the  rest,  this  return  of  the  primitive  character  of  the  young  lady,  in 
which  had  been  remarked  much  cunning,  announced  an  approaching  change 
in  her  physical  state,  for,  from  the  10th  of  March,  the  catiOepsy  was  less  and 
leas  promund,  and  observed  longer  intervals. 

As  it  was  now  evident  that  the  masm  was  less  complete,  the  patient  hear- 
ing at  intervahi  what  was  said  to  her,  and  even  laughmg,  it  was  believed, 
without  any  reason  finr  the  suspicion,  that  she  brou^t  on  tins  sUte  by  her 
own  humours.  Attempts  were  then  made  to  again  try  cold  afiusions  upon 
the  &oe.  This  immediately  caused  the  spasm  to  cease,  and  the  particular 
stiffiiess  which  aooonipanied  it ;  the  patient  cried  out,  became  impatient, 
greatly  agitated  herseli;  finished  at  last  by  granting  what  was  wished  of  her, 
namely,  to  shew  her  tongue,  and  then,  soon  after  the  alRision,  relapsed. 
£venr  time  that  these  means  were  repeated  they  had  the  same  effect.  The 
attacks  became  longer  and  accompanied  by  fever.  This  treatment  was  then 
abandoned,  nor  was  anv  result  obtained  firom  the  impression  of  cold  air. 

One  dav,  on  the  13th  March,  while  she  was  in  a  state  of  complete  catalep^ 
tic  immobUitv,  an  oivan,  which  was  heaid  in  the  street,  drew  her  from  it 
snddenlv.  She  carried  with  vivacity  her  hands  to  her  esxs,  moving  herself, 
and  cryinff  with  volubility, ««  Tk^muHef  tke  muufel  ah^  how  beaui{fid  the  mu^ 
sio  is  /*'  It  is  pniper  to  remark;  that  she  had  never  before  shewn  for  this  art 
a  taste  well  muked.  Gay  airs  alone  seemed  to  give  her  pleasure ;  if  they 
became  moumftil  she  no  longer  appeared  'to  hear  them,  and  relapsed  im- 
mediat^y.  Some  advantage  was  sttempted  to  be  drawn  from  this  drcum- 
stanoe  ;  but  no  other  muk  of  sensibility  could  be  obtained  by  this  means. 

At  the  sod  of  some  days,  the  fever  disappeared  almost  completely ;  the 
patient  regsined  her  good  humour.  She  felt  the  want  of  aliment,  and  took 
some  even  dicing  her  spasm.  It  consisted  of  sweetmeats,  jellies,  and  broths. 
She  hada  feaev  to  eat  fresh  butter,  and,  during  man^  days,  swallowed  a  quar- 
ter  of  a  pound  a^day,  with  the  intention,  as  she  said,  of  bringing  on  the  de- 
sire to  vomit,  whuk  she  felt,  was  cearing. 

She  b^gan  about  this  time  to  complain  much  of  thirst,  and  of  a  painful  sen- 
aataon  of  mtemal  heat  The  urinary  dischsiges  becsme  abundant ;  their  emis- 
sion was  difficult  snd  painfuL  On  the  18th  March  die  had  three  successive 
stools  of  solid  green  matter,  very  abundant,  which  were  succeeded  and  ac- 
companied by  griping  pains. 

The  catalrasy  now  became  more  and  more  sliffht ;  for  during  this  state  the 
patient  hcara  wuit  was  said  to  her,  lauded,  ana  shewed  her  tongue  when  her 
attendants  requested  her.  There  existed,  speakins  correctly,  only  a  half 
atate  of  catalepsy,  chszacterised  merely  by  a  ver^  sli^t  stiffiiess  of  the  limbs, 
and  their  feculty  of  pceservinff,  with  a  perfect  immobility,  all  the  attitudes 
wliidi  were  given  to  them.  This  evidently  could  not  be  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  considering  her  great  debility, — a  remaikable  circum- 
stance. This  state  returned  every  day  at  regular  and  pofectiy  detenmnate 
hours.  It  ceased  in  the  morninff  at  half  past  8  o*clock,  returning  afterwards 
from  half  past  12  to  half  past  3 ;  from  half  past  4  to  three  quarters  past  6 ; 
from  three  quarters  past  7  to  three  quarters  past  10 ;  and,  lastly,  from  three 
quarters  pest  11  to  hslf  past  8  o*c1ock  in  the  motnihg*    All  this  to  a  minute. 
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without  the  patient  having  any  knowledge  of  the  hour  hj  wfaidi  die  could  be 
icceflsaiy  to  tiie  cataleptic  state. 

The  periodicity  thus  lasted,  without  being  once  inconsistent,  until  the  80th 
HardL  On  coming  out  of  thiv  bad  sleep  (tor  this  is  the  name  which  the  pa* 
tient'gsire  to  her  cataleptic  state),  she  complained  of  uneasjneas^  of  a  «ense  of 
stifling,-  and  asked  to  breathe  the  open  air.  Of  all  the  intervals  of  the  at- 
tacks, it  was  in  that  of  the  morning  when  she  found  herself  the  best,  and 
took  the  most  wUUngly  aliment,  and  above  all,  drinks,  for  she  was  tormented 
by  an  almost  unextinguishable  thirst.  Tbe  quantity  d  the  urinary  dtscbargea 
liad  greatly  aiumented* :  it  was  more  than  four  jpints  a^y  ;  whilst  that  of 
the  drink  toa&  but  one,  or  near  it.  Those  which  were  made  during  the 
«pasm  had  a  natural  colour ;  but  out  of  it  they  were  light,  transparent,  and 
disoQloured  like  water.  The  pulse  had  become  hard,  and  had  taken  on  the 
aervotts  character.  As  for  otner  circumstances,  the  patient*s  thinness  was 
aensiUy  diminisUnig,  her  gaiety  was  returning,  until  at  length  ahe  began  to 
speak,  in  a  low  voices  *'  It  is  true*^  Nevertheless^  there  was  every  cveottig 
a  sUgfat  febrile  movement,  with  i^tation,  and  wandering  pain. 

From  the  22d  to  the  30th  Mai«h,  she  had  every  ni^t,  at  the  same  houiv 
a  solid  dejection,  announced  commonly  by  very  lively  colics.  On  the  l4th, 
aome  drops  of  blood  ran  from  the  nose,  the  catalepsy  continuing  always  t6 
grow  weaker,  and  being  scarcely  even  evident  any  kiigtat.  The  flow  of  urine 
bmn  also  to  diminish. 

On  the  30th,  the  nervous  state  seemed  to  augment  a  little,  and  there  wis 
joined  to  it  a  fever,  preceded  by  an  uneasinesa,  which  commenced  at  liOOtt, 
4nd  contmued  increasing  aU  niffht  imtil  4  o*clock  in  the  morning.  The  luri* 
nny  dischlrges  became  also  as  aoundant^as  formerly  i  the  thirst  was  felt  move 
intense;  there  were  continual  yawninga^  and,  in  the  night,  above  all,  wsd* 
dering  mod  internal  pains  drew  forth  cries  from  the  patient. 

On  the  1st  April,  the  day  was  worse  than  the  evening  befece ;  the  abdoni* 
saxy  pains  always  increasing,  beinff  followed  by  a^tation,  cries,  extreme  auxie- 
tv,  and  at  last  abundant  alvine  liquid  evaluations,  which  commenced  at  t 
o*clock  in  the  evening  precisely,  at  the  same  time  that  vonuthig  took  place 
of  slimy  matters.  These  evacuations;  upwards  and  downwards,  eccuned  near, 
ly  without  ceasing  wndt  i  o*clodc  in  the  morning.  Then  all  appeared  to  be* 
come  cahn.  The  catalepsy  supervened.  At  4  o*clock  the  patient  had  again 
a  iliore  consistent  stool,  and  nearly  without  pain.  The  spaSm  was  hardly  in* 
terrupted,  and  lasted  till  8  o*cloek  in  the  morning.  On  coming  out  of  it  the 
patient-found  herself  in  a  state  of  calm  and  marked  recoveiy.  At  the  end  of 
aOme  moments  she  felt  the  want  of  repose,  tttd  eq}oyed  for  an  houiT  a  tne 
■lecp. 

Srf  Aprii. — ^This  day  was  very  ffood ;  the  snasm  did  not  return  at  noon  aa 
GustomifrT.  The  flow  of  urine  began  sensibly  to  diminish ;  but  paina  weve 
always  felt  in  the  belly.  Many  lavements,  with  the  decoction  of  poppy  heads, 
were  administered;  poppy  water  susared  was  given  as  a  drink.  AnemeU 
Uentcataplasm  was  appued  to  the  b^y: 

At  this  time  the  aimients  only  consisted  of  asses  ndlk,  broth^  a  kttle  of  the 
white  meat  of  roasted  fowl,  Ac 

On  the  following  days,  the  patient  had  many  yawninga,  with  a  return  of 
the  catalepsy,  which  by  degrees  confounded  itself  with  the  natural  slhep^  bat 
WSB  alwavs  accompanied  with  fever,  a  sUgfat  agitetion,  and  at  tunes  pneooidial 
paa{;s.  £very  morning,  at  the  tene  hour,  there  were  three  suooetiive  de* 
jections.  As  for  other  symptoms,  the  thinness  visibly  disappeared;  guetyaud 
strength  were  regained. 

->  On  the  nth,  this  stAte  lasted;  a  warm  bath  was  given  her,  whkh  did  aai 
produce  a  good  effect.  The  pains  under  the  sternum;  which  had  nearly  ceaa. 
ed,'  returned ;  and  during  some  days  there  remained  a  great  diqwaitioa  to 
feinting.    On  the  21  st  aU  these  symptoms  had  difappedrad ;  tiie  patient  could 

•  Aocor^nj;  to  the  analVsis  of  M .  Caventou,  the  proportion  of  urea  was 
greater  than  m  common  unne. 


Mi  y«t  iraUci  Vut  ike  b^gui  to  bear  the  motUm  of  a  cuBMgt.  She  Mon  wm 
in  full  ooDTakiceiieo;  end  eat  oil^  on  the  4th  of  Maj,  to  leCura  to  her  fn« 
▼iaee.    Xhe  aMnaea  had  not  xeappeaiod. 


Amr.  2£sai.— Jfodff  ^9Maimglhe  SUe  qf  Vmommu  Ammab^^nm  the 

Jounal  de  Debate. 

Db.  Barry  had  announced,  Ist,  That  the  application  of  a  cupping  ^aaa  to 
«poiaoned  wiDund  would  be  oopoaed  to  aX  dieorptwl  of  th*  poiaon ;  aSkf^ 
Toat  when  eren  the  poison  qad  afacedjr  bea  abaocbed  in  part,  e  ennplng 
daaa  ^ptied  npen  the  wound  would  auipend  tlie  melancholy  cflhcta  of  i^  bf 
iHangiiig  back  to  the  ior&oe  a  part  of  that  which  mii^t  have  ftund  ita  ww 
abeadjlnto  the  ▼eaacla  Aoootding  to  Dr  Barry,  theae  two  Acte  oonfirm  h» 
tiwery,  eren  liiniiahiim^  a  oanplete  dceaonatmtien  of  it  The  eamndanoneffi 
having  lepeatad  anew  theae  eiqwrinienta,  have  again  fimnd  them  pefftetly 
oamoft,  eonoaiving'it  to  be  mora  and  mora  demotta£able»  that  the  application 
of  a  cupping  giaaai^son  a  poiaaned  wound,  ia,  even  in  caae  the  eflhct  on  which 
it  oBBiitea  Mould  mre  already  oorowenrffd^— an  excellent  remedy. 

On  the  Mth  S^lcmber,  Br  Bany  expoaed  a  rabbit  to  the  bile  of  aTiper, 
and  two  minutes  and  a  half  afterwards  a  cupping  glamwaai^plM.    All  the 
conaaiiuanccB.  were  suddenly  prercnted*    A  aecond  rabbit,  mnch  atronger 
than  the  preeedii^4  and  appauing  in  better  health,  waa  bit  an  hour  aluB* 
warden    No  ^ae  was  made  of  the  cupping  ghw,  and  the  symptoms  of  poiaan 
ing  manifieated  themaelvea  with  greet  intennty .     The  anhnal,  however,  did 
net  ^e^  which  migfai  be  prindpafly  attaributed  to  its  having  been  the  dk^jeet  of 
a  second  bite  o^y.    From  theae  but  experiments,  in  wmeh  the  moat  active 
poiaans  hsTti  been  employed,  it  has  been  concluded  by  the  oanuniarionen  who 
appointed  to  BMce  a  rqiort  en  these  exseiiments,  that  the  most  edvan* 
ua  therapeutic  raaulta  maybe  expected  nom  the  diapovgry  of  Dr  Bany, 
that  it  is  of  importance  to  call  the  attention  of  medical  men,  and  of  the 
jniblic,  to  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  it,  particwlariy  againat  the  bite  af 
aefpenta,  and  of  enraged  animals. 


♦I 


II.  ANATOliT  (HUMA]r> 


Aet.  XXXIII.— TAs  INmosfy  tf  Cmab  la  A0  Nenei*    By  M.  Bogros — 
From  the  Nouveau  Bulletin  des  Sciences  par  la  Society  Fhilomatique  da 


Tkx  researches  of  M.  Bogros,  the  results  of  which  be  has  submitted  to  iKd 
Academy  of  Sciences,  have  proved  that  all  the  filaments  whteh  compose  V6tt 
area  of  the  section  of  a  nerve,  whether  they  consist  of  the  nerves  or  animal 
Hfie,  or  of  the  great  sympathetic,  are  hollowed  in  their  oentto,  by  one  or  more 
canals,  permeable  to  ii\|ection. 

All  that  we  know  most  remarkable  relative  to  the  structure  of  these  oi^f  s^ 
leduees  itself  in  general,  to  the  description  that  Reil  has  given.  In  one  ex- 
periment which  this  ^le  anatomist  has  made,  he  stripped  of  all  its  neurilema 
a  fiwoiculua  of  nerves,  by  submitting  it  to  the  action  of  nitric  add,  diluted 
with  water.  He  then  shewed,  that  the  nerve  from  which  the  neurilema  had 
been  thus,  removed,  is  formed  of  an  assemblage  of  medullary  laments,  fre- 
quently anastomosed..  In  another  experiment,  he  took  away  the  medullary 
pulp  that  each  nervous  filament  contained,  by  macerating  a  nervous  cord,  in 
an  alkaline  scd^utaon;  and,  by  this  means,  he  endeavoured  to  prov^  that  the 
neurilema  forms,  in  each  nervous  filament,  a  fibrous  canal,  filled  with  medul- 
ItfT  substance,  and  capable  of  being  injected  when  it  has  been  thus  stripped 
of  Its  medulkry  pulp.  It  is  after  this  manner,  that  he  succeeded  in  intro- 
dudng  mercury  into  the  optic  nerves,  and  into  some  very  short  portions  of 
some  other  nerves,  such  as  the  lingual,  the  median,  Ac 
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H.  Bogroi  htti  hid  occasion  to  repest  theie  experimeiiU  of  Eol,  a  ynaey 
grnt  number  of  tinsw,  and  at  interrata ;  and  he  is  convinced,  hj  other  ezpe- 
timenta  whidi  are  peculiarly  hia  own,  that  everr  nenroua  filanent  is  perab- 
rated  br  canals  susceptible  of  bdng  iiyected,  without  makinff  them  undergo 
any  preliminary  preparation,  and  that  these  canals  are  pemieu>le  to  ifyectifm, 
during  Hfe,  as  well  as  after  the  death  of  the  animaL 

For  this  purpose,  he  makes  uae  of  a  lonff  tube  of  glass,  bent  at  its  inferior 
extremity,  to  which  is  fitted  another  smul  tube,  susceptible  of  being  wire- 
drawn, by  the  flame  of  a  wax-candle,  to  a  capillary  point ;  and,  when  onoe  the 
instrument,  thus  constructed,  is  filled  with  mercury,  he  introduces  its  ci^iiU 
lary  point  into  a  filament;  and  hardly  has  it  arrived  in  the  interior  of  a  ner- 
vous canal,  than  the  ii\jection  runs  through  it  with  a  ramdlty  equal  to  that 
widch  it  uses  in  running  through  a  lymphatic  vesseL  However,  after  the 
injected  Uquid  has  thus  travellS  through  the  extent  of  some  inchet,  in  one 
or  many  canals,  the  force  which  moves  it  is  no  longer  suflScient  to  make  it 
penetrate  finrther  forward :  it  is  then  necessary  to  exercise  upon  the  coats  of 
the  nerves  slight  fiietions,  in  order  to  make  che  ii\jection  advance. 

By  the  aid  of  these  precautions,  M.  Bogros  has  succeeded  in  injecting  ner- 
vous ramifications  of  an  extreme  tenuity,  whether  they  occur  among  muscles 
or  in  different  other  organs. 

*  In  the  same  manner,  he  has  u^ted  the  nervous  cords  of  the  great  mn- 
pathetic,  their- ganglions,  as  well  as  the  intervertebral  ganglions.  All  tMe 
gVigHooB  have  the  common  character  of  being  formed  by  a  substance  of  a 
red&h-grey  colour,  which  is  hollowed  out  into  a  multitude  of  tortuous  ca- 
nals that  are  interlaced,  which  communicate  with  the  canals  of  the  nerves  that 
divide  them,  and  even  with  the  venous  radicles  which  belong  to  them.  The 
interverlebml  ganglions  are,  above  aU,  remarkable  in  this,  that  the  pralooga- 
tions  of  the  dimi  mater,  which  envelope  them,  contain,  between  the  fibrmis 
laminae  which  enter  into  their  structure,  a  spongy  or  erectile  tissue,  the  areo- 
lae of  which  communicate,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  nervous  canals  of  the 
gandiona,  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  vertebral  veins. 

However,  we  ought  to  remark,  that  M.  Bogros  has  not  been  able  to  auo- 
ceed  in  an  imection  either  into  the  radicles  composing  Uie  roots  of  the  nerves, 
which  form  the  intervertebral  ganglions,  or  into  the  substance  of  Uie  spinal 
Biarrow,  or  in  that  of  its  cerebral  prolongations.  The  injected  liquor  only  ar- 
rives near  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  and  penetrates  into  tne  cavity  of  the  dura 
mater. 

After  the  explanation  that  we  have  just  given,  a  question  preaents  itsdf^ 
Does  the  nervous  canal  of  the  nervea  of  animal  life  exist  in  the  neurilema,  or 
rather  in  the  medullaxy  pulp  P  To  be  able  to  reply  to  this  oueetion,  and  to  dis- 
sipate the  doubts  existing  on  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  submit  a  nervous  fiis- 
dculus  to  the  action  of  mtric  add,  and  to  macerate  it  afterwards  for  many  days 
m  water.  All  the  neurilema  whidi  enters  into  its  composition  wiU  be  t^en 
found  to  be  converted  into  a  gelatinous  and  transpaient  substanoe ;  and,  in 
this  state,  we  see  evidently  that  each  nervoua  cord  or  fiisdculus  results  from 
a  collection  of  medullary  filaments,  ftequently  anastomosed  together.  It  ia 
likewise  in  the  interior  of  each  of  these  filaments,  thus  hollowed  out  into  one 
or  more  nervous  canals,  that  we.can  succeed  in  our  ii\jections,  as  long  as  their 
coats  ofier,  in  the  slightest  degree,  suffident  strength  to  sustain  the  wei^t  of 
the  mercury  introduced  there.  The  medullary  pulp  doesnot  appear  to  be  of  in- 
dispensable necessity  in  the  nervous  canals.  It  &  very  difficult  to  prove  its 
existence  in  the  hist  ramifications  of  the  nerves  of  animal  life,  althou^  at 
the  same  time,  they  possess,  in  no  less  a  degree,  a  canal  permeable  tomjec^ 
tion.  There  are  even  nerves  of  the  great  sympathetic  composed  of  one  siz^ 
and  uniform  substance. 

The  above  process  and  results  are  now  under  further  examination,  bv  or* 
der  of  the  Academy  of  Sdenoes. 
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COMPABATIVE  AVATOMY* 


Aat.  XXXIV-^&i*«0t  qf  «Mf  O&ifnwiMfiff  on  ih§  Anatomif  md  PkptUtg^ 
^  ih0  AOigaior  qf  Nor^  Awmioa.  Lae&Ha  AOigukir^  Gxsl.,  Cr^OoMm 
tMckiu^  CuTi  SB. — Communicated  to  the  Americtn  Fhilowphkal  Society, 
by  N.  M.  HsKTz,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sdenoes  of  Phi- 


[7^  i0ftor,  after  daikng  Aai  Mt  diiseethnt  of  the  Alllffaior  differ  maUnaU^ 
from  Cuvisa's  deier^plSofif  then  gwn  the  reauU  qf  hit  own  eaperieneey 

The  hearty  in  the  alligator,  ia  plaoed  in  the  centre  of  the  thorax*  eiacUy 
under  the  middle  of  the  atemum.  It  oocupea  a  huge  spaoe  between  the  two 
lobea  of  the  liver  and  the  lungs.  The  heart  itiel^  however,  ia  not  aa  kroe 
aa  might  be  expected  from  the  mere  iaqKction  of  it«  when  contained  in  tSa 
pericardium :  toe  arterial  tubes,  nearly  aa  bulky  as  the  aiuides  and  ventridei 
together,  fill  a  great  space  in  theperioadium,  which  contains,  beaideai  a  Isige 
quantity  of  lubricating  fluid.  Tne  parts  composing  this  oigan  are  two  auo* 
des,  two  vexy  distinct  ventricles,  a  set  of  veins  from  the  body,  the  pulmonaiy 
artcary ,  two  veins  of  the  same  name,  a  branch  for  the  aorta  on  the  left,  an- 
other  for  the  xijght  side,  the  ri^t  subclavian,  and  the  carotid  artecy.  I  shall 
now  describe  tniese  parts,  begmning  with  the  veins  retunung  from  the  body* 

The  vena  cava  desoeadens  lollows,  for  a  time,  the  right  subdavian  artery. 
It  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  pericardium,  and  is  attached  to  the  inner  ooat 
of  this  membrane,  until  it  jqins  the  vena  cava  asoendens,  oppo^Ue  to  the 
right  auricle,  where  they  unite.    This  vein  runs  akm  the  rigat  side  of  the 
▼ertebne,  until  it  reaches  the  inner  and  lower  part  of  the  h^^  lobe  of  the 
liver:  there  it  enters  this  organ,  running  in  a  perfectly  straight  channe], 
formed  near  the  edge  of  this  viscus,  receiving  from  it  a  great  nuflmr  of  veins, 
and  comes  out  a  little  above  the  gaU-hladder,  where,  uong  with  four  or  five 
venm  hepaUc^,  it  enters  directly  the  pericardium.    This  is  doaely  attached  to 
the  liver,  as  M.  Cuvier  observes,  but  more  so  in  that  part  than  any  other. 
'Diere  is  another  vein  bringing  the  blood  from  the  left  axiUa,  which  pierces 
the  pericardium  near  and  aiwve  the  left  pulmonary  vein,  and  enters  the  ainut 
osnofus.   This  vein  is  analogous  to  the  letl  subclavian  (of  the  human  subject), 
^bfierinff  only  from  this,  in  its  entering  the  right  aurldie  sepanUe^  This,  and 
several  impcnrtant  observations,  I  owe  to  Dr  Harlan,  who  has  eiamined  th« 
heart  with  me.    These  three  veins  em^y  themselves  into  the  right  auricle, 
whtcii,  latber  lar^r  than  the  left,  is  situated  above  and  on  the  ngfat  side  of 
the  heart.    The  right  ventricle,  very  muscular,  has,  like  the  left,  thick  pa- 
riietes ;  it  extends  a  little  lower  than  the  other,  and  ia  rather  more  spacioua ; 
it  is  fiimished  with  two  Urge  valves,  situated  near  the  orifice  of  the  auride, 
to  prevent  the  return  of  the  blood.    This  ventricle  has  an  opening  into  two 
arterial  tubes;  one  on  the  left  and  superior  ]nrt  is  ftunishea  v^th  two  semU 
lunar  valves  opposed  to  each  other,  ana  opens  into  the  splanchnic  or  left  aorta, 
At  this  place,  tiie  partition  between  the  two  ventricles  is  not  as  thick  as  be- 
low, but  there  is  a  cartilaginous  septum,  which  ia  so  placed  as  to  divide  and 
g've  dastid^  to  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  spkuu^Jiic  or 
ft  aorta.    I  have  endeavoured  in  vain  to  find  here  a  direct  communicatioii 
with  the  left  ventricle.    The  pulmonary  veins  pass  under  the  hnmchia,  and 
pierce  the  pericardium  behind;  they  then  unite,  and  enter  the  left  auxidoi 
which  is  puped  on  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  heart.  The 
left  ventricle  is  situated  partly  behind  the  other;  it  extends  a  little  higher, 
and  seems  to  be  rather  sinaller ;  it  is  ftunished,  like  the  other,  with  two  vidveS) 
flaced  before  the  orifice  of  the  auricle ;  it  has  also  an  opening  into  two  arte* 
rial  tubea ;  the  first  leads  into  the  kft  or  splanchnic  aorta,  and  is  only  sepa- 
rated from  the  orifice  of  the  right  ventride  into  the  same  artery,  by  the  car. 
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tilaginoiu  ptftifeioD  t  it  u  bordered  by  a  vidve,  which  netrly  dowt  it,  so  tint 
a  very  miiiU  quantity  of  Uood  only  is  allowed  to  pass  mm  this  Tentxicle 
through  the  aroniiig.  The  other  pamige  fisr  the  blood  is  pieced  above;  this 
arterial  tube  mvides  into  thrm  branchea,.  one  which  fimns  the  right  or  mte- 
mie  aorta,r— enother  forming  the  right  aubclavian,— and  a  third  the  carotid  ar- 
tery, which  at  flnt  indinea  on  the  lefteide,  aenda  a  branch,  which  ia  the  left 
aubdavian ;  and,  previous  to  ita  entering  the  cranium,  divides  into  two 
hranchea.  This  cominon  tube,  tooether  with  the  left  aorta,  and  the  cinal  for 
tbe  pidmonary  arteries,  ia  uniteo,  and  forms  a  large  arterial  aac,  situated 
above  the  heart,  which  is  enclosed  within  the  pericardium :  the  aricriea  divide 
into  branchea  as  they  pieroe  through  this  sac.  These  three  canala,  above  the 
ventridea,  uid  before  leaving  the  pericanUum,  are  extremely  enlarged,  and 
toarm  wide  bags,  capable  of  containinff  more  blood  than  all  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  together.  Such  I  alwaya  fimna  the  structttfe^if  the  heaet  in  the  alli- 
gator. 

Thua  the  b&ood  coming  firom  the  body  is  introduced  into  the  right  auricle ; 
ftem  this  cell  it  flows  into  the  risht  ventricle,  which  preoels  it  into  the  mil- 
nmnary  artery,  and  partly  into  Uie  left  aorta.  On  the  other  side,  the  pubao- 
naiy  veins  bring  the  blood  from  the  lungs  into  the  left  aurkle,  whidi  dSs- 
chaiaea  it  into  uie  ventricle  of  the  same  side;  ftvm  thence  it  is  propelled  into 
the  nght  aorta,  the  right  subclavian,  and  the  carotid  artery.  It  appears  that 
the  circulation  goes  on  in  this  manner,  whilat  the  animal  is  aUowed  tohreathe  $ 
hot  «hen  it  is  oondfined  under  water,  when  the  hingsliave  ceased,  in  part,  to 
vtdtam  their  office,  the  right  ventricle  muat  aend  a  greater  quantltr^Uood 
mfeo  the  left  aorta,  which  Deoomea  filled  with  an  inereaae  of  the  flvdd;  the 
wei^  and  pressure  must  act  on  the  valve,  whidi,  as  I  have  already  obaerved, 
aUowt  but  a  veff  email  quantitv  df  any)  d  the  blood  coming  ftom  the  left 
ventride  to  penetrate  into  the  left  aorta. 

2C;  Cuvier  describes  the  ventricle  as  being  db/ided  itUo  thnee  eA,  mmmtmi- 
aOing  noUh  eaoh  athtr  Iff  mmtif  cHfioet,  I  have  proved,  if  my  observations  are 
eoneet,  that  there  are  two  ventridea,  very  distinct,  and  having  no  manner  of 
communication  from  one  to  tlie  other  throush  their  partition ;  only  nature 
has  placed  a  large  arterial  tube  (the  left  or  spundmic  aorta),  whkh  hasaoom- 
muiueatiiDn  with  the  right  or  systemic  aorta,  and  which,  being  CBpdile  of  greet 
diatentiion,  when  fiHed  with  the  fluid,  empties  part  of  its  contents  into  the 
r^i^aorta. 

This  structure,  which  M.  Cevier  thinks  analogous  to  that  in  the  diehmiens, 
difov  easentially  from  it.  In  turties,  ^a  mixture  of  arterial  and.veinoua 
blood  tdces  place  in  the  ventride;  whilst  in  the  alligator,  when  the  left  aorta 
becomes  much  distended  with  blood,  which  must  be  the  case  when  the  animal 
ia  imder  water,  this  artery  may  supply  the  left  ventricle  with  part  ^  its  con- 
tents, but  the  two  semilunar  valves  pmced  at  the  orifice  of  the  rijgat  ventride 
into  this  tube,  prevent  the  introduction  of  any  part  of  tiie  flnia  into  it  from 
the  arterial  canal ;  so  that  the  lunga  never  reodve  blood  which  has  not  passed 
tfarou{^  the  system.  Moreover,  when  the  animal  is  exposed  to  the  atmo* 
sphere,  when  the  lunga  recdvlng  tiie  rqgeuerating  dement,  idlow  tiM  veinoua 
liood  to  flow  towarda  these  organa,  both  ventridea  must  reteive  an  equal  pi«K 
portion  of  the  fluid ;  the  ri^^t  aorta  reodves  a  greater  quantity,  and  the  left 
aorta  must  ceaae  to  be  distended  witii  a  surplus  of  blood,  whilst  tint  part  of 
it  contained  in  the  left  ventride  must  act  upon  the  valve  placed  before  the 
erifloe  leading  to  thia  same  left  aorta,  and  thus  prevent  the  flowiitf  of  the 
blood  flmn  that  artery.  In  this  state,  the  other  arteries  are  auppued  adth 
ncMufy  fnire  blood.  Audi  ia  the  reault  of  my  obaervations.  It  appears  that 
M.  duvier,  wlraae  anatomical  knowledge  is  well  known,  has  dissected  only  a 
■mdl  ^licator,  which  waa  sent  alive  firom  the  Weat  Indies,  which,  though  it 
died  on  tne  passage,  arrived  in  time  to  be  examhied*  Youth,  diacaae,  and 
aeveral  other  oaoaea,  aaay  have  rendered  thia  body  an  unfit  subject  to  exa- 
mine, with  certainty,  those  organs ;  which  I  have  dissected  several  times  in 
fauwe  animals,  soon  after  their  wing  deprived  of  life. 

'   in  the  alligator,  tha  muadca  are  not  verv  numerous,  but  extremdy  large 
inr  genera],  and  strong;  those  of  an  animal  nlledaa  it  lias  Just  left  ita  winter 
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vetKBt*  are  white  and  flaodd;  Uicv  aUnd  aavend  deya in  ibe  open  air  iritli^ 
out  flinr  altaratian,  whilit  the  moaclei  of  one  kiUed  in  tlieiinnmiw»  are  ledy 
■Mce  vnky  and  raacmhliT  thoae  of  any  animal  witli  double  ciioulation,  except 
in  tWr  great  contractile  power  after  apparent  dealk  I  aUl  Hminiatain 
tlioae  mnaelea  winch  are  mort  conqncooua.  On  the  thorns,  there  ie^an  «d* 
tensive  pectoral  AraadO,  coycrinar  nearij  all  the  riba,  and  iiaartedoB  the  Jm^ 
ncraa ;  there  ia  above  a  flat  andiong  miiade  eitending  from  the  atenum  to 
the  lower  jew  bj  one  fieocuhia,  anatoHwhurynxbyMielher;  on»exte*l. 
is^  from  the  ckTide  to  the  laiTnzi  another  aiiaiag  A«m  the  ei  ik|«UM^  cdJ 
▼ering  the  lairnz,  and  ending  at  the  point  of  tiie  tongue;  andatlaataaBoaLi 
larmuade^arMing  from  the  et  Aj(a<dif»and  attached  to  the  lower  jew>  Vh«8e 
nniaclea,  having  conncctiona  with  the  throat,  biing  down  the  laiTnii  and  tiw 
tongue,  and  probably  aasiat  deghititioo.  The  moatimfioflent  ninaoto  ef  the 
abdomen  ia  one  that  arises  from  the  Mpmiiti  it  paaaea  under  th^  *WpmI 
xibe  which  have  been  described  by  M.  Cuvier,  and  ia  attached  Texy  daaaly 
on  the  anterior  aurftoe  of  the  two  lobea  of  tlie  liver  i  •  thin  eponenraaia  oc- 
tenda  fiurther,  and  nesrly  aumunds  tiiia.omn  i  theamtmetiott^tlnannaBele 
moat  move  down  the  liver,  the  heait  ita^  and  indeed  moat  of  the  viaoan 
contained  in  the  abdomen.  Fibres  from  the  above  mentioned  aponenraaii  ave 
attached  behind  the  liver  to  the  riba,  Ibnoing'a  aort  of  dkphfaff&l,  ore  parti, 
tion  whidi  divides  the  thoracic  from  the  abdominal  viscera*  Tne  last  wUch 
I  ahall  mention,  remaricable  for  its  aize,  ariaea  from  the  first  infrviOr  process 
of  the  vertebra  over  the  lungs.  As  it  eomce  out  of  tbethorai^  it  all  at  once 
powa  very  thick,  and  sends,  on  each  side,  a  tendon  wUch  ia  attached  to  tbe 
firat  rib «  it  tapers  gradually  above,  end  ia  inserted  into  the  aphendd  bone^ 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  an  antagonist  to  the  musolea  of  the  neric  The  lower 
muade  of  the  tail  ia  inserted  on  the  pelvis,  and  to  the  tenur  by  a  tendon  on 
each  side.  The  kUutkuU  eanai  la  not  very  large;  the  esophagus  ia  extremely 
thick,  and  capable  of  great  djatenaion  $  the  atomaeh  iiaa  a  rounded  oUang 
form ;  on  the  right  side,  dose  by  the  orifice  of  the  esophagus,  is  that  of  the 
duodenum.  Tbu  intestine,  near  the  end  of  its  second  turn,  receives  the  duct 
of  the  gall-bladder.  Near  the  end  of  the  rectum,  on  each  aide,  are  two  laaw. 
line  MM  ,•  they  at  first  take  a  direct  couiee  upwards ;  above  they  lie  in  a  ver- 
mMbim  poaition,  fixed  by  a  folding  of  the  mesentery. 

I  always  ifound  the  stomach  empty,  with  the  exception  of  aome  gravel  and 
a  ftw  onall  jpieees  of  wood.  It  is  generally  believea  in  Carolina,  tmit  the  al* 
Bgatona  swallow  a  piece  of  the  terinous  knot  of  the  pine  tree,  bdTore  they  re- 
tire to  their  winter  retreat.  A  gbsa  stopper  baa  been  found  in  the  stomach 
of  one^  which  had  aasomed  a  roimd  form. 

On  eadi  side  of  the  anus  there  is  a  gland,  which  contains  a  thick  yellow 
fiuid,  having  a  strong  smell  of  musk ;  but  thia  smell  is  perceptible  in  every 
part  of  tfaebody,  in  dd  animala.  M.  Cuvier  (JfUgim  Animal j  sUtes,  that,  on 
eadi  ade  of  the  throat  there  is  the  orifice  of  auch  a  gland:  on  rtissertlnfl  this 
part,  I  found  a  small  bag  having  an  opening  near  the  lower  jaw  t  it  contained 
aome  pnrtides  of  sand ;  towarda  the  bottom  of  this  bag,  there  ia  a  «^ite  glan. 
dular  substance,  which,  when  opened,  preeenta  no  cavity  discernible  by  the 
naked  eye,  and  ia  destitute  of  smell ;  the  fine  extremity  i£  this  is  terminated 
by  a  nmilar  substance,  in  the  form  of  a  cord,  which  is  attached  to  the  extae* 
mity  of  the  comu  of  the  oi  Ayoubi.  Several  gentlemen  infinrmed  me  that  when 
the  Hiimal  is  woimded  or  angrr,  he  oontracta  the  lower  musdea  oi  the  nech^ 
and  the  two  bags  protrude.  I  have  not  been  able  to  diaoover  the  uae  of  these 
orgRiis.  It  has  been  said,  that,  in  the  alligators  and  turtlea,  the  heart  beata 
for  a  long  period  after  being  extracted  from  the  body  i  for  mypert,  dthoujrii 
I  Aasectea  tiie  animals  immediatdv  after  they  were  killed,  mm  whilst  theof 
limhs  stiU  preserved  a  sort  of  involuntary  motion^  I  always  umnd  that  the 
heart  had  entirdy  ceased  to  contracts 

I  cannot  dose  my  rmnarks  without  mentioning  a  drcumstanoe  which  I  am 
unable  t»  expldn :— .Whilst  dissecting  theso'sniaula,  I  often  fbund  small  bags, 
appaienUy  formed  by  the  cellular  substance ;  they  contained  a  black  reaiduum, 
ana  some  fine  mvel :  in  one  of  them  I  discovered  the  elytrum  of  an'  inaeet 
of  the  genus  D^Hsouty  well  preserved.  There  was  no  connection  with  the 
su^ffeonaing  parts,  and  no  dcatiix  could  be  percdved  in  the  skin  near  them^. 
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I  even  finind  one  of  these  begs  under  the  sternum.    I  leave  it  to  future  oV* 
aervation  to  espbin  how  thejr  are  formed. 

This  is  the  amount  of  observations  on  this  singular  animal,  dutiiur  mj 
remdence  in  South  Carolina.  I  regret  that  it  is  not  more  complete,  inave 
eiideaivottred,  however,  to  make  known  such  fiurts  onlj  as  appeared  to  me  to 
be  new,  omitting  those  which  are  already  known. 

•  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  had  an  opportimity,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr  Harlan,  or  nunutdy  dissecting  a  younff  alligator.  The  animal  being  in« 
jected,  iiirnished  clearer  demonstrations  ofthe  correctness  of  my  remarks. 

The  following  is  a  brief  exposition  of  the  result.  The  mucous  coat  of  the 
fftAWfM*^  is  smooth,  without  nigie.  About  one  inch  from  the  pylorus,  there  is 
a  constriction  of  the  duodenum,  forming  another  pylorus ;  immediately  be- 
yond this,  the  duodenum  forms  a  loop,  in  which  is  found  the  pmcreas ;  through 
this  ^^d  passes  the  gall  duct  There  is  not  the  least  vestige  of  the  valvuhe 
conmventes' throughout  the  intestines;  but,  in  place  of  them  are  transverse 
oonstrictions  fonnuiff  Uie  alimentary  canal  into  numerous  cells,  which  must 
neoeaaaxily  impede  &e  progress  of  the  contents.  There  was  no  blind  gut  in 
thisanimaL 

In  this  sulject,  which  was  3  foet  10  inches  long,  the  intestines  were  5  feet 
in  length* 

The  spleen  lies  beneath  the  duodenum,  above  the  vertebrae.  The  left  aorta, 
in  the  abdominal  cavity,  preinous  to  its  visceral  divisions,  ^ves  off  a  consi* 
deraUe  brmch,  which  communicates  with  the  right  descending  aorta;  the 
VBit  divides  into  several  branches  distributed  to  the  abdominal  viscera. 

The  bag  under  the  throat,  in  this  young  animal,  contuns  a  musky  substance; 
(Fct  &m  ^ftlotogy  cfihB  aXRgaior^  see  remarke  under  Comparatiffe  Phfnologff.) 

Ajit.  XXXV.— 7^  eststenee  of  Nerves  in  Ike  transparent  porUon  qfAs  Chorion 

of  the  Tapir. 

Is  the  tapir  the  umbilical  chord  is  connected  with  the  chorion,  there  being 
no  placenta.  Sir  Everard  Home  examined  the  transparent  portion  of  the. 
chonon,  along  which  the  branches  of  the  funis  pass  bdfbre  they  arrive  al  the 
spongy  part,  and  found  the  nerves  in  this  oigan  parUcularly  conspicuous. 
In  connecUon,  therefore,  with  the  fiurt,  which  he  conceives  he  has  established, 
that  nerves  exist  in  the  placenta,  he  likewise  concludes,  that  in  those  animals 
in  which  there  is  no  placenta,  a  substitution  of  nerves  takes  place  in  the  floe- 
culent  chorion ;  "•  and  it  is  a  curious  foot,*'  as  he  adds,  ^  that  they  should  be 
Uxgest  in  the  latter.** 

Amv.  XXS.Yl^Theejdsienoeqf  Nerves  in  the  PlaeenlaWusiriaed 

8iK  Everard  Home's  attention  was  directed  to  this  inquiry  after  consider. 
iag  the  incubation  of  the  diick,  wherein  he  was  led  to  beheve  that  the  ar- 
teries were  indebted  to  the  nerves  for  their  function.  Nor  was  he  induced 
io  abandon  this  opinion,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  placenta,  the  bloodves- 
■sls  of  which  are  very  numerous,  being  suspected  to  be  destitute  of  nerves. 
On  the  contrary,  he  requested  Mr  Bauer  to  employ  his  microscofncal  obser- 
vations to  determine  this  point,  and,  for  the  purpose,  supplied  him  with  the 
placenta  of  a  seal,  in  which  the  arteries  and  veins  had  been  injected.  As  in 
this  animal  the  umbilical  vessels  are  not  twisted,  it  was  expected  that  the 
nerves  were  more  exposed.  In  this  inquiry,  he  conceives,  that  he  has  been 
auocimfiil,  and  accordmgly  describes  the  nerves  which  supply  the  placenta 
in  the  foUowiog  terms :  **  They  are  not,**  he  observes)  ^  continuations  of 
other  brBnches,l)ut  form  a  trellis-wbrk  upon  the  arterial  trunks,  in  a  maa- 
ner  totally  different  from  any  thing  met  with  either  in  the  ram&cations  of 
arteries  or  veins ;  and  when  they  are  dried  uj^n  glass,  they  reflect  the  li^t 
with  a  degree  of  splendour  like  the  human  hair,  when  these  are  quite  white. 
When  the  nerves  are  very  mmutely  examined,  each  fibre  appears  to  conast 
<^  small  globules  connected  with  one  another.** 


(Sir  Everard  Home  Hkewise  announces  the  dUeooery  qf  nerves  m  the  hmtan  p6u 
om/o.     We  shall  consider  his  views  in  our  nesft  nusnber.J 
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AmT.  XXXYII_Iffoit  wBmt  pOmU  fi/  ike  Anaimg  of  A*  Dromeiary^  hp  M. 

GtrsT.  HsKH.  KiCHTzm. 

Iv  a  thesis,  entitled  Anakda  ad  Analomen  Camdi  Dromgdmii  jpMAmlfa, 
published  at  Konigsberg  last  year,  M.  Bicbter  appemn  to  have  stUH&ed  with 
care  the  structure  of  the  dromedarj,  and  particulany  of  that  angular  produc* 
tioQ  which  the  animal  is  aaid  Bometimea  to  throw  firom  his  mouth,  when  in 
anger,  or  in  the  moment  of  rutting.  The  following  is  the  article  of  M*  Bidi- 
ter  on  this  sulyect : — 

**  The  velum  palati  descends  very  low ;  it  does  not  show  any  amygdaloid 
glands ;  but  in  their  place  are  numerous  dimples,  many  of  which  are  filled 
with  little  green  stones,  that  may  be  compared  to  salivaiy  olculi* 

^  Before  the  velum  palati  is  suspended  a  membrane  8  inches  long  by  about 
4  broad.  It  seemed  formed  by  two  laminip  of  the  mucous  membrane  which 
lines  these  ijarts,  united  by  a  very  compact  cellular  tissue.  In  drawing 
breath,  the  air  penetrates  it  only  by  degree^  and  by  the  pressure  thus  caused 
changes  it  into  true  cellulosities.  On  each  side  of  the  origin  of  this  membrane, 
we  saw  two  excavations  suificiently  deep  to  permit  the  introduction  of  the 
two  last  phalanges  of  the  middle  finser.  The  surftce  of  this  membrane  was 
besides  covered  oy  a  great  number  of  very  small  foveoli,  the  orifice  of  each  of 
which  was  oblique-  Below  the  mucous  membrane  in  different  places,  but, 
above  aU,  at  the  ori^n  of  the  duplication,  there  were  muscular  fiores,  which 
proved  that  the  dromedary  could  at  will  move  this  duplicature.  We  ob- 
served also  some  other  muscular  fibres,  but  less  manifest,  and  mixed  with  the 
cellular  tissue  between  both  laminae  of  the  membrane.*' 

M*  Richter  thinks,  with  reason,  that  this  organ  is  the  same  as  that  of 
wMch  Sir  Everard  Home  speaks  in  the  Life  of  Hunter.  It  appears  that  this 
is  all  which  had  been  published  on  the  sul^ect,  for  M.  Blumenbach  and  M. 
Cams  confine  themselves  to  copying  him.  Both  give  to  the  organ  the  name 
of  pouch  (bursa),  probably  as  liunter  did,  but  evidently  wrongfully.  As  to 
its  uses,  does  it  not  serve  to  moisten  the  internal  surnce  of  the  mouth,  as 
Hunter  supposes,  or  rather  for  a  secretion  analogous  to  that  of  the  mucous 
fiiveolus  of  the  palate  of  birds,  as  is  the  opinion  ofM.  Cams  ?  This  M.  Rich- 
ter does  not  venture  to  decide.  In  recording  what  travellers  say  upon  this 
oigan  of  the  dromedary,  among  whom  are  Olearius,  Tavemier,  Eversman, 
who  have  remarked  it  m  some  distinct  races,  and  not  in  others,  M.  Itichter 
asks,  if  many  species  have  not  been  confounded  under  the  same  name,  since 
the  varieties  admitted  in  the  dromedary  differ  among  themselves,  not  only  by 
their  size,  colour,  the  nature  of  their  hair,  &c.,  but,  moreover,  by  their  inter- 
nal oiganization  ?  In  fiurt,  dromedaries  have  been  seen  which  had  not  this 
pretended  poudi,  whilst  others  possessed  one  that  was  simple  or  double. 
However,  to  decide  the  question,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  beibrehand,  whe- 
ther the  fact  was  justly  observed  by  M.  Richter  or  not.  Is  it  not  an  oigan 
proper  to  the  male  sex,  which  only  acquires  its  full  development  at  adult 
age,  and  solely  at  the  period  of  mtting  ? 

In  the  remainder  of^tlie  organization  of  this  dromedary,  M.  Richter  has 
observed  the  oUeide  of  the  diaphragm,  found  for  the  first  time  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  by  Messerschmidt,  and  described  anew  by  M.  Jaiger  and 
by  M.  Leuckart ;  but  he  could  not  observe  what  this  last  has  described  in  the 
lot  ventricle  of  the  heart,  at  the  root  of  the  aorta,  which  makes  him  remark 
that  Uie  one  is  much  more  accidental  than  the  other. 

AmT.  XXXVlil.— 7%«  DMHiutkn  ifOie  Nerwi  eonnmfied  wUk  the  Organs  ^ 
GeneraHon  0/  Ihs  Female^  at  exemp&fied  in  the  huiaian  ifwcieff,  <»  ihe  Qfiadiru-' 
ped,  Oie  Birdy  and  Ae  Frog. 

Mb  Csesar  Hawkins  instituted  several  very  interesting  inquiries  on  this 
sul^ject,  which  Sir  Everard  Home,  for  whom  the  dissections  appear  to 
have  been  made,  has  quoted  in  his  paper  *^  On  Existence  of  Nerves  in  the 
Pla^nta.*'    Mr  Hawkinses  account  Is  as  follows : — 
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^  The  nerrei  of  the  haman  utenis  tee  supplied  from  fix  diffiarantplemtei. 
The  spennatic  plexus  within  the  •bdomen,  tlie  gseftt  hypogafltric  luexiis  be- 
tween the  common  iliac  arteriea,  and  four  within  the  pelvis,  two  ofwhich  aie 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  uterus.  All  of  these  have  the  peculiar  appeannoe 
of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  and  thej  are  intimately  connected  witti  all  ^Mt 
other  nerves  of  the  viscera. 

^  The  uterine  nerves  in  the  dog,  cat,  rabbit,  and  guinea-pig,  so  nearly  re- 
semble those  of  the  human  uterus,  that  a  minute  description  of , them  is  un- 
necessary. The  spermatic  plexus  is  formed  by  branches  of  the  renal  plexus 
and  two  nearest  lumbar  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve ;  it  supphes  the 
horns  of  the  uterus,  the  ovaria,  and  apex  of  the  urinary  bladder. 

*'  The  common  hypogastric  plexus,  after  havinff  supplied  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  gives  off  a  larae  nerve  of  considerable  length,  which  dips  down  into  the 
pelvis,  and  unites  wiUi  numerous  branches  of  the  thhd  sacral  nerve,  and  smal- 
ler branches  from  the  second  and  fourth ;  a  remarkable  plexus  is  thus  form- 
ed, which  contains  several  distinct  ganfflia.  It  distributes  nerves  to  the  body 
of  the  uterus,  the  vagina,  bladder,  and  rectum,  the  int^v^^^nts  of  the  up- 
per pert  of  the  pubes,  and  the  muscles  of  the  infierior  outlet  of  the  pelvis. 
A  rew  branches  pass  down  to  communicate  with  the  fourth  sacral  nerve, 
where  it  gives  origin  to  the  pudic  nerve.  These  nerves  arise  from  the  fdexus 
In  such  a  way  as  to  resemble  the  ramifications  of  the  yeom  vorttcosae  m  the 
choroid  membrane  of  the  ejre. 

^^  The  difference,  therefore,  between  the  nerves  of  the  human  uterus,  and 
those  belonging  to  the  uterus  in  the  quadruped,  consists  in  the  formation  of 
only  one  lateral  h3rpagastric  plexus,  and  consequently  in  the  existence  of 
only  four  nervous  centres  in  tne  latter.  There  appean  also  to  be  more  gan- 
glia in  the  pleidform  distribution  of  the  sympatnetic  nerve.  In  the  sesl, 
several  laige  ganglia  are  found  in  the  brosd  liguaents  of  the  uterus. 

**  The  nerves  belonglnjg  to  the  female  organs  of  birds  are  distributed  as 
follows  I  The  sympathetic  nerve  is  found  cSxe  to  the  or^in  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  protected  oy  the  double  heads  of  the  ribs,  between  which  it  runs. 
The  spinal  nerves  that  correspond  to  the  lumbar  and  sacml  nerves  in  quad- 
rupeds emerae  near  each  other ;  and  as  the  sympathetic  nerve  communicates 
with  each  of  them,  and  forma  a  ganglion  immediatelv  after  their  appearance 
frrom  the  vertebral  foramina,  there  is  an  almost  unmterrupted  ganglion  of 
considerable  length ;  from  which  numerous  filaments  go  off  to  supply  the 
oviducts.    Others  run  upwards,  and  are  distributed  on  Uie  ovaria. 

^  Near*the  termination  of  the  oviduct,  in  the  cloaca,  a  plexus  is  formed,  near- 
ly similar  to  the  lateral  hypogastric  plexus  in  quadrupeds,  which  is  distribut* 
ed  in  a  corresponding  manner  to  the  oviduct  and  doaca.  There  is  also  a  si- 
milar pudendal  nerve. 

'^  Fewer  ganglia  are  finrmed  near  the  aorta  than  in  quadrupeds,  and 
scarcely  any  branches  are  sent  from  the  common  hypogastric  plexus  to  the 
oviduct 

**  In  the  fhw,  as  there  is  qo  proper  s^pathetic  nerve :  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera are  suppued  directly  from  the  spinal  nerves.  These,  soon  after  they 
emerge  fh>m  the  vertebral  canal,  become  slightly  enlaiged :  this  does  not  de- 
serve to  be  called  a  guigtion.  From  each  of  the  spiim  nerves  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  back  and  loins,  a  small  nerve  is  given  off,  which  takes  a  direction 
towards  the  centre  of  the  bodies  of  the  ^piftebne,  where  thepr  unite  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  corresponding  nerves  of  the  of^ponte  sidew  By  this 
union,  a  flat  nervous  web  is  formed^  which  stretches  across  the  acarUL  and 
extends  downirards  into  the  pelvis  i  tins  is  analogous  to  thelplanrhnir  ptexiis 
in  hot-blooded  animals. 

«^  From  the  upper  surfiice  of  this  plexus  many  branches  run  upwards  to- 
wards the  intestmes  and  kidneys,  but  the  greater  number  are  distxihuted  cm 
the  ovarial 

^  The  lumbar  nerves  on  each  side  give  off  several  branches,  which  pass  at 
once  mto  the  oviduct.  The  last  lumbar  nerves  pass  down  uj^n  the  sur&oe 
of  the  pooK  muscles,  and,  near  the  pubes,  give  off  a  branch,  which  takes  a  dr- 
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cuitMM  €M»M  to»u^  tlM  lrt«na  portiM  of  the  blMMwa^ 
tMemriOmcL    The  ocmtinuation  of  the  aortic,  or  abdomiiial plex^ 
with  some  bnndieB  oftheaMmlBenreor^bnMyanMdiBide  of  the  pel<ni|  a 
hind  of  plenn»  whidi  disMmtet  hnmchce  to  the  doeea  and  lower  portion  of 
the  ovidiictfl. 


**  iThe  aervts  conrnpondliig  with  thooe  which  haye  been  deicilbed  in  the 
£pDg,  nm  ahnoatentiKft^  in  stni^t  Uoob,  hiatead  of  having  the  intricate  re- 
.'ticuUtted  tezture  of  the  Tiaoeral  nerrea  in  hotOdooded  animala.  The  gan^ 
aie  indistiiict,  and  the  fibiea  that  compoae  them  reaemUe  thoae  of  the  muacu- 
Jar«  moire  than  the  Tiacenanenreb'^w^AaM.  Tnms.4^A€lii^  Soeie»^<fUn» 
dom/mr  1825,  page  70. 
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Aet.  JLXJ^JL-^Q&i^galgpwf  an  anriffuktr  AUeratUm  of  mm0  Bvmtm  HeaA, 
By  Baron  Ccjvieb*  Ffom  the  Memoirefl  du  Museum  d*Histoire  Natuxelleu 

DngenTille  has  represented,  coar?ely  enou^  in  the  seventeenth  pUte  of 
hhrOrjctoiogy,  a  human  head  of  «n  extraordmarj  size  and  thickness,  which 
is  at  presentdeposited  in  the  cabinet  of  our  celebrated  colleague,  M.  de  Jus- 
neu. 

Dan^enviUe  oonndered  it  aa  a  petri&ction ;  whether,  says  he,  it  has  itself 
swelled  and  hardened  onlj  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  or  that,  having  been 
softened  and  puffhd  up  during  life,  it  has  afterwards  become  solid  and  com- 
pact by  the  penetration  of  stony  juices  *. 

We  find  other  figures  of  this  head,  seen  on  its  difierent  aspects,  but  still 
leaa  exact  than  that  of  Bargenville,  in  the^  Memoirs  of  Guettard,  voL  yi* 
p.  331,  pU  i  and  il 

But  the  most  exact  notice  we  have,  is  that  which  M*  Jadelot,  a  celebrated 
j^raician  of  Pans,  has  published  separatdy  in  1799  f,  with  ^gareB  in  outline. 
We  find  in  this  paper  tne  description,  the  weight,  the  dimensions,  and  chemi- 
csl  analysia  of  this  singular  morceaii.  The  author  thinks  that  it  is  a  monstro- 
-lity,  and  the  product  of  a  disease  which  consists  in  a  softening  and  swelling 
of  the  bones,  and  that  this  head  owes  its  density  and  stony  appearance  to  a 
calcareous  carbonate,  which  is  deposited  there  after  death,  and  since  it  has  been 
interred  $-  He  thinks,  even,  that  the  teeth,  which  are  found  enveloped  in 
the  thickness  of  the  Jaws,  have  sunk  in  through  the  pressure  of  mastication  |. 
Thia  well  written  and  minute  dissertation  of  M.  Jadelot,  has  not  prevented 
Mr  Edward  Stem  §  from  asserting,  in  1618,  that  the  head  in  question  can 
belong  only  to  a  gigantic  race  extmct  at  the  present  day,  of  whom  the  fiicul- 
ties  were  sreally  inferior  to  those  of  the  men  of  the  present  generation,  and 
to  whom  Siis  writer  attributes,  in  the  mean  time,  woixs  which  suppose  some 
intellectusl  powers,  such  as  the  Stone  Henge  of  Salisbury,  and  otner  monu- 
ments which  pass  for  Celtic 

The  celebrated  Br  Wondelstad  adopts  this  opinion  of  Mr  Stem  **.  He 
maintains  that  this  head  has  belonged  to  a  preadamite  giant  of  13  feet  in 
height;  and  M.  Ballenstedt  agrees  with  these  two  authors,  and  makes  of  Uiis 
extraordinary  morceau  a  capitu  argument  in  fiivour  of  his  system  on  the  exist- 
enoe  of  a  gigai^  race  in  the  primitive  world  <t1**  Br  MoUe  of  Nimiguen, 
Butch  transEitor  of  M.  Ballenstedt,  denies,  in  truth,  that  this  head  is  &the 

*  BaigentUIe,  Byet.  p.  SSa 

•f  Bescription  Anatomiqne  d*nne  t4te  hnmaine  extraordinaire,  Ac.  in  Bra 
Parial79(». 

t  Page  «6.  II  Page  19. 

§  AllgeBL  Anadg.  1818,  No.  iz.  p.  8«.  **  Ibid,  No.  xui. 

'f't  Nouvelle  preuve  de  Teziitence  des  geants  dans  Tanden  monde,  dans  ks 
aichives  des  deconvertes  rdatiTes  au  monde  primitif,— tome  i  pag.  48. 
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andeoi  world ;  and,  nevcrthden,  be  believes  tbatitbas  beknged  toabMllbf 
but  ffguitic  man,  and  of  the  height  of  9  or  10  fbet  *.  In  vain  bu  an  ana- 
tomiflt  of  the  first  order,  M.  de  Simmering,  returned  to  the  chaige,  and  en- 
deavoured to  prove  anew,  at  M-  Jadelot  had  already  done,  that  it  waa  a  dif- 
eaaed  head ;  in  vain  has  he  supported  his  reasoninc  by  another  aimilar  head, 
long  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Electoral  Cafinet  of  Bonn,  and  at  pr». 
sent  m  that  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  at  Darmstadt ;  of  a  third,  described 
by  M.JouTdain,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Surgical  Diseases  of  theMouthts  of 
a  fourth  at  Cracow,  and  of  several  oth«r  eTwrnples,  more  or  less  analqpus, 
firom  Sandifort,  Bailly,  Malpighi  and  HaUer.  In  vain  does  he  tell  of  a  Itvinff 
man  that  he  had  seen  suffenng  under  a  slmiUff  disease;  and  asserts,  that  ]£ 
Wedekind,  a  physician  very  well  known,  died  of  it 

M.  Ballenstedt  has,  nevertheless,  again  maintained,  that  it  is  the  head  of 
a  figsnt  of  the  primitive  world  $. 

That  which  has  most  astonished  me  in  this  long  discussion,  is,  that  none 
of  the  celebrated  men  who  have  taken  part  in  it,  have  thoi^dit  of  eTamining 
what  mi^ht  be  the  age  of  this  head  and  of  the  analogous  heads. 

Notwithstanding,  Uiis  is  a  point  so  much  connected  with  the  principal  ques* 
tion,  that  Dr  MoIIe,  among  ms  reasons  for  proving  that  this  is  not  a  diseued 
head,  alleges,  that  similar  diseases  are  very  rare  m  adults,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  admits,  without  any  other  examination,  that  the  present  is  that  of  an 
adult.  As  to  M.  Jadelot  and  M.  Soemmering,  I  do  not  find  that  they  have  given 
any  opinion  upon  its  age.  Having  to  treat,  in  my  researches  on  fbsnl  bones, 
of  all  which  may  concern  the  anaent  existence  of  men  on  our  actual  conti- 
nents before  the  catastrophe  which  has  overthrown  their  sur&oe,  I  thou^t 
proper  to  examine  oil  the  fscts  upon  which  people  have  endeavoured  to  sup. 
port  that  existence ;  and  these  monstrous  heads  being  especially  allied  in  its 
favour,  it  was  natural  that  I  should  endeavour' to  v^ify  what  people  jaid  of 
them. 

M.  Schley  ermacher  has  kindly  sent  me  a  cast  of  the  head  of  Darmstadt,  si- 
milar to  that  which  M.  Soemmering  possesses ;  and  M.  de  Jussieu,  with  his 
ordinary  liberality  to  ail  those  who  are  en^piged  in  scientific  pursuits,  has  con- 
fided to  me  the  actual  subject  which  has  given  an^  to  all  tnese  disputes  I 
have  the  honour  of  submitting  it  to  the  inspection  of  the  Academy. 

It  is  not  very  well  known  in  what  place  this  head  of  the  calnnet  of  M.  de 
Jussieu  was  disinterred.  All  that  is  said  of  it  is,  that  it  was  16  feet  under 
ffround,  in  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  villa^  of  Lacy,  two  leagues 
from  Rhdms ;  but  there  is  nothing  authentic  in  this  report,  and  we  do  not 
know  to  whom  it  was  made,  nor  who  was  witness  of  the  discovery.  This  un- 
certainty has  greatly  contributed  to  multiply  the  vague  coivj^ctures  which 
have  been  made  on  its  origin.  As  to  that  of  Darmstadt,  we  know  fiir  certain 
that  it  was  found  in  a  ^^Sce  fuU  of  bones,  at  BiUerbec^,  in  the  bish<^nic  of 
Munster,  firom  whence  it  waa  sent  to  Bonn,  for  the  cabinet  of  the  Elector  of 
Cologne,  Bishop  of  Munster ;  it  remained  there  a  yery  Umff  time,  and  fiom 
thence  was  transferred  to  Darmstadt.  It  is,  then,  quite  certam  aafto  this  one, 
that  it  is  not  fossil,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  present  race  of  men. 

From  the  first  glance  1  threw  on  these  two  heads,  I  was  struck  with  se- 
veral marks  which  appeared  to  me  to  announce  that  they  did  not  belong  to 
adults ;  and  instantly  feeling  all  that  would  result  from  this  &ct  well  esta- 
blished, I  immediately  occupied  myself  with  verifying  this  first  idea. 

The  age  of  a  head,  whatever  malformation  diseases  of  the  osseous  system 
may  have  sutjected  it  to,  may  always  be  determined  within  sufficiently  nar- 
row limits,  by  the  number  and  configuration  of  the  teeth.    * 

The  reason  of  it  is,  that  the  teeth  do  not  develope  themselves  like  the 
bones  by  intussusception,  but  growing  in  the  manner  ot  shells  by  juxta-posi- 
tion,  and  their  parts  once  framed,  being  no  more  susceptible,  rither  of  innanu 


*  Archives  du  monde  primitif ;  par  Ballenstedt  et  KrUger,  tome  ii  p.  31^  - 

-f  Sea  Jourdain,  Maladies  chiruigicales  de  la  bouche,  tome  L 

t  Vojez  la  lettre  de  M.  Soemmering  et  Ics  remarqnes  da  M.  Ballenstedt  dans 
Ics  Archives  dn  monde  piimatif,  voL  iiL  p^  S4»  et  soiv. 
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maticii  or  alterati<m,  by  an  mtenul  priadple,  all  which  pmoco  in  the  inte^ 
nor  tiwue  of  bones  remainB  incommunicible  to  tlwm  t  in  the  aame  way  as 
their  peculiar  diseases  do  not  affect  the  bones  in  an  immediate  manner.  Ap- 
pi^ring  these  views  to  the  heads  in  question,  I  iband  in  that  of  Darmstadt  the 
alFeoIi  half  filled  with  teeth  on  each  side,  two  indsoiB,  one  canine,  and  three 
mohues.  In  the  lower  jaw,  of  which  we  have  only  the  half;  w«  do  not  see 
a  cavity  alveoli  for  the  third  molaris  tooth. 

This  was  a  principal  motive  for  concluding  that  the  individual  was  six  or 
seven  years  old,  and  that  the  teeth  that  had  filled  the  alveoli  were  its  milk 
teeth.  ^ 

In  effect,  it  is  about  the  6th  or  7th  year  that  the  first  permanent  molaris 
appear,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  that  the  milk  teeth  in  front  of  the  jaws 
iul  out  to  be  replsoed  by  the  permanent  set. 

This  is  what  appears  to  me  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  alveoH  of  the  liead 
of  Darmstadt,  and  I  think  the  teeUi  themselves  in  the  head  of  the  cabmet  of 
M.  de  Juasieu  confirm  it.  This  head  has  only  lix  alveoli  on  each  side  in  both 
jaws,  and  even  the  sixth  is  wanting  in  the  left  side  of  the  upper  Jaw.  Thus,  it 
must  be  about  the  same  age  with  that  of  Damstadt;  but,  veiT  iirtuni^y, 
two  of  its  mohures  are  preserved,  the  second  on  the  left  side  of  tiie  upper  jaw, 
and  the  second  on  the  right  of  the  lower. 

Now,  there  was  nothing  eo  easy  ss  to  determine  whether  they  were  milk- 
teeth  or  permanent,  rinoe  the  seocmd  molaris  is  of  a  totally  dimwnt  form  in 
the  two  dentitions. 

In  fiict,  in  man,  as  well  as  in  most  quadrupeds,  the  molares  of  the  first 
set  have  more  complicated  forms,  like  to  those  of  the  bade  moiaree,  than  the 
teeth  wfaidi  ought  to  succeed  them,  and  the  ol^ject  of  this  difference  is  very 
easy  to  compr^end ;  it  is,  that  as  long  as  there  are  anv  of  the  back  molares  to 
come,  it  belongs  to  the  molares  of  the  first  set  to  fulfil  their  fbnctions. 

Thus,  in  man,  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  first  mohuies  of  the  first  set  has  a 
Btrang  tubercle  interiorly,  and  a  crown  ^vided  into  two  lobes  exteriorly ;  and 
the  second  four  tubercles  diepoeed  obliquely ;  in  the  lower  kw,  the  first  mo^. 
laris  of  the  first  set  has  fimr  slightly  raised  tubercles,  and  tne  second  five^  of 
which  three  are  exterior  and  two  interior,  and  ouch  of  the  latter  slightly  M- 
lcU(L  In  other  words,  the  second  molaris  of  the  first  set  in  each  jaw  reeem- 
bles  the  first  back  molaris,  or  the  permanent  tooth  whidi  ought  to  come  be^ 
hind  it,  and  not  that  which  ou^t  to  come  up  firom  under  it,  ai3  cause  its  fidL 

These  last,  the  permanent  molares,  are,  m  &ct,  in  each  jaw  what  are  called 
bicuspides,  or  teetn  with  two  large  tuberdes,  one  interiorly  and  one  exterior- 
ly ;  tne  tubercles  of  the  lower  jaw  are  only  a  little  more  indented  or  furrow- 
ed than  those  of  the  upper. 

The  roots  of  these  two  sets  of  teeth  are  aim  very  different,  and  always  more 
separated  and  more  numerous  in  the  molares  of  the  first  set  than  in  those  of 
the  permanent. 

By  these  rules  I  have  examined  the  teeth  and  the  roots  remaining  in  the 
head  of  the  cabinet  of  M.  de  Jussieu. 

The  second  molaris  remaining  in  the  upper  jaw,  has  its  mur  tubercles  and 
crown  broken,  and  we  see,  by  the  corresponding  alveolus  of  the  opposite  side, 
that  it  has  three  separate  roots.  Now,  seeing,  tiiough  thus  comjdicated,  it  oc- 
cupies, nevertheless,  the  second  place,  it  is  incontestibly  a  molaris  of  the  first 
set  It  is  ab8<dutely  the  same  with  that  which  preceded  it,  and  which  has 
also  three  roots  still  well  marked  by  their  impression  in  the  alveolus ;  be- 
hind it  was  a  third  molaris,  which  is  broken,  but  which  has  left  three  roots  : 
it  is  the  first  back  molaris,  or  the  tooth  of  the  seventh  year,  and  this  can  be 
no  other  than  it.  In  fiict,  it  is  only  in  the  seventh  year  that  we  can  see  at 
once  in  the  upper  jaw  three  molares  in  succession,  each  having  three  roots^ 
for  before  this  age  the  first  back  molaris  has  not  ^et  come ;  and  later,  the 
two  molares  of  the  first  set  are  replaced  by  the  bicusmdes,  which  have  only 
one  root,  or  two  at  the  most :  in  truth,  the  second  back  molaris  comes  after- 
wari,  which  has  also  three  roots,  but  the  third,  or  wisdom  tooth,  has  never 
any.  Thus,  as  I  have  said,  after  the  seventh  year,  or  very  near,  there  are 
only  two  molares  with  their  roots  on  each  side  flowing  one  another. 
NO.  I.    VOL.  I.    JANUARY  1826.  P 
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That  of  tlM  lower  Jaw  has  five  tuberdea,  ababhiCelj  the  Mine  ai  the  se- 
cond molaris  of  the  fint  tet  of  that  jaw,  and  they  axe  even  a  little  used ; 
which  proves,  that  the  indiyidual  has  used  them  for  some  time.  In  fiict»  if 
this  tooth  were  alone,  one  might  assert,  that  it  is  not  the  second  of  the  first 
set,  but  the  first  of  the  back  molares,  fi>r  these  two  teeth  have  ver^  nearlj  the 
same  form  as  we  have  mentioned  above ;  but  this  supposition  is  not  sillow- 
able,  because  there  would  not  have  been  enough  of  teeth  in  front  The  two 
hollows  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  tooth  tn  aUu  are  not  two  alveoli, 
but  the  place  of  two  roots  of  the  same  tooth ;  and  this  existence  alone,  of  two 
mis  separated  even  to  the  neck,  proclaims  that  this  tooth  itself  was  a  mola« 
ris  of  the  first  set,  and  not  a  bicuspid. 

The  canine  of  this  side  is  broken,  and  not  sunk  into  the  bone,  as  M.  Jade* 
lot  thought. 
JLs  to  the  indsor,  this  idea  as  to  it  is  still  leas  applicable. 
The  alveoli  of  all  the  incisors  are  marked,  and  at  their  ordinary  place; 
thev  are  hidf  filled  up,  which  proves  that  the  teeth  which  had  occupied  them 
had  &llen  out 

The  tooth  which  remains  enveloped  in  the  thickness  of  the  bone,  and  dose 
to  the  inferior  surfiue,  has  its  cuttmg  edge  quite  entire,  and  with  its  notches 
sudi  as  a  permanent  incisor  ought  to  have.  Thus,  it  has  never  been  used, 
for  then  it  would  have  been  worn  Bke  the  molaris  remaining  in  its  plaoe. 

From  this  integrity,  and  from  the  existence  of  an  alvemua,  wtudi  is  the 
certain  mark  of  another  incisor  which  had  preceded  that  one,  I  conclude, 
that  this^tooth,  fiur  from  having  been  pressed  into  the  softened  bone  by  the 
pressure  of  mastication,  has,  on  the  contraxr,  been  hindered  firom  coming  out 
bv  the  hardness  and  thickness  of  the  bone  which  has  opposed  an  unsurmounta- 
ble  obstacle  to  its  appearance. 

The  surfiu»  of  the  jaws  minutely  examined,  confirm  what  the  teeth  and 
alvedli  prochum.  We  see  bdiind  the  alveoli  of  the  incisions  the  remains  of 
small  holes,  which,  in  the  natural  state,  offer  an  easv  way  for  the  eruption 
of  the  permanent  indsors ;  but  these  smidl  holes  are  ahnost  entirely  obslauct- 
ed  b V  the  swelling  of  the  bone& 

There  remains  also  in  the  upper  jaw  very  marked  traces  of  that  fissure,  the 
onlpr  vestige  in  man  of  the  suture,  which  separates,  in  almost  all  animals,  the 
inciaor  firom  the  maxillary  bone.  The  remains  of  this  fissure  is  important 
to  us,  because  it  unequivocally  marks  the  place  of  the  canine,  and  because  it 
clearly  demonstrates  to  us  that  the  tooth  placed  behind  it,  or  the  first  mola- 
lis,  had  three  roots,  and  that  in  consequence  it  was  a  molaris  of  the  first 
set 

If  I  do  not  deceive  myself^  all  these  circumstances  coincide  in  proving  to 
us,  that  the  heads  that  we  are  examining  are  the  heads  of  infimts  who  have 
died  at  the  time  of  chan^ng  their  teeth,  and  in  whom  this  change  could  not 
be  accomplished. 

That  being  determined,  we  shall  much  easier  believe  that  these  are  ^o- 
eased  heads. 

The  disease  consists  in  a  superabundant  deposit  of  calcareous'matter  in^the 
osseous  tissue,  which  has  uniformly  expanded  it,  has  diminished  all  its  open- 
ings, and  has  closed  a  great  part  of  them. 

It  is  suffident,  fi-om  the  slightest  knowlec^  of  the  progress  of  ossification 
and  that  of  fossilization,  of  incrustation  or  petrifaction,  to  see  that  the  first 
of  these  causes  has  alone  acted  on  these  heads. 

We  have,  besides,  a  great  number  of  examples  of  these  superabundant  osse- 
ous deposits,  which  dilates  the  bones,  at  the  same  time  renoering  their  tionie 
more  dense ;  it  is  what  some  one  names  *'  la  mi^ln^i^  ibum6e.°  M.  Seem- 
Blaring,  in  the  memoir  which  I  have  quoted,  produces  several  instances  of  it, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  members  of  this  Academy  who  belong  to  the 
Faculty,  have  seen  others  of  it,  and  that  examples  of  it  may  be  found  in  the 
numerous  pathological  collections  of  osteology  of  this  capital. 

In  fine,  althou^  it  were  possible  to  believe  that  the  head  in  the  cabinet  of 
M.  de  Jusaieu  is  that  of  an  adult,  it  presents  several  other  characters  which 
would  have  prevented  it  from  being  considered  as  that  of  a  giant.  The  teeth 
in  fact  aze  laiiger  than  those  of  an  mfimt  of  the  age  which  I  think  ought  to 
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be  ascribed  to  it,  but  the^  do  not  0IU|mm  the  ase  of  those  of  an  adult  of  or- 
dinary  beigfat 

The  ami^fpoHerwr  diamftcr  of  the  baae  of  the  cranium,  taken  ftma  the 
edge  of  the  incuon  even  to  the  occipital  hole,  ia  considerably  Icsbs  than  that 
cxf  an  adult  t  the  occipital  condyles  axe  nether  longernor  fiurtber  sepanted 
than  in  a  man  of  small  stature,  so  that  the  atlas  is  m  no  extraordinaiy  abse ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  Tertebrge  wbidi  follow  hare  had 
other  proportions  than  the  atlas. 

This  head  was,  then,  of  a  monstrous  sijse ;  but  every  thing  prores  that  it 
belonged  toa  person  of  very  ordinary  stature,  if  ever  he  surpassed  that  whiefa 
a  child  of  seven  years  old  ouflht  to  have. 

When  we  enter  into  the  £tailed  examination  of  all  the  alterations  produ- 
eed  in  these  heads,  we  are  astonished  and  frightened  at  them ;  and,  fiu:  fh)m 


— height. 

In  that  of  the  cabinet  of  M.  de  Jussieu,  the  dniU-cap  is  more  than  15  lines 
thick ;  and  &r  from  the  medies  of  the  diploe  being  dilated,  it  appears  that 
they  are  eztraordinaiT  dose. 

^  Bat  the  internal  diameter  of  the  cranium  has  not  enlarged  in  propor- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  loiuer  than  that  of  many  ordinary  men :  the 
teUa  limtM  b  not  longer ;  the  elevations  which  separate  the  ibsril  are  not  fiir- 
ther  separated,  but  they  are  all  inflated  and  rounded  like  all  the  prominen- 
ces, all  the  laminae,  all  Uie  processes,  internal  and  externa]* 

We  see  no  traces  of  suture,  excepting  those  which  separate  the  maxillary 
p^te  and  nasal  bones. 

The  zygomatic  arches  are  so  thidc,  that  between  them  and  the  cranium 
there  b  <Muy  a  very  small  passage  for  the  temporal  muscle. 

The  pteruoid  processes,  the  vomer,  the  ossa  palati,  and  oasa  nasi,  are  so 
swelled,  as  almost  totally  to  shut  the  cavity  of  the  nostrils. 

By  a  singular  exception,  the  lachrymal  canal  remains  free.    The  foramina 
optica  have  also  remained  open,  but  contracted ;  the  spheno-orbitary  and 
spheno-maxillary  fissures  only  appear  as  two  narrow  furrows ;  and  yet  I  be- 
lieve them  still  permeable.  I  behere,  also,  that  the  pterigo-palatine  and  st vlo- 
mastoid  holes  are  open ;  but  the  foramen  rotundum  b  imperceptible.     What 
appears  to  be  the  forvnen  ovale  u  not  the  sixth  part  of  the  natural  dbmeter. 
1  can  neither  see  the  carotid  canal  nor  jugular  hole ;  but,  in  generaL  all 
these  parts  are  so  changed  in  form  and  proportion,  by  the  unequal  sweliiog 
of  the  bones,  that  we  can  scarcely  recognise  the  small  holes  and  prominences. 
The  occipital  hole  is  rerluced  to  less  than  the  half  of  its  diameter,  and  its 
figure  b  rhomboidal,  having  on  each  side  an  angle  or  hollow,  apparently  for 
the  vertebral  arteries.    The  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  ou^t  to  nave  been  as 
large  as  ordinary,  judging  of  them  by  the  grooves  in  the  mterior  of  the  cra- 
nium. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  meatus  auditorius  extemus  has  been 
closed. 

M.  Jadelot  has  presented  detailed  comectures,  and  which  appear  to  me,  for 
the  most  part,  very  just,  conceminf^  the  effects  which  this  malformation 
ought  to  produce  on  the  unfortunate  mdividuab  who  were  affected  with  it : 
but  be  has  pushed  some  of  them  a  little  fiulher  than  I  would  do,  because  he 
has  not  perceived  all  the  communications  which  still  remain  for  certain 
nerves-  Long  before  death  the  senses  of  this  poor  child  must  have  been 
weakened  or  lost ;  perhaps  he  has  been  paralysed  in  several  parts  of  his  bodv, 
and  it  b  probable  tnat  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  would  have  been  totally 
suppressed,  if,  as  M.  Jadelot  has  very  well  remarked,  the  vertebral  arteries 
bad  not  preserved  their  canal  on  each  side  of  the  occipital  hole,  and  had  thus 
supplied  the  obliteration  of  the  carotids. 

The  preservation  of  the  articubtion  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  that  of  the  pas- 
sage for  the  temporal  muscle  under  the  arch,  proves  that  the  lowerjaw  had 
preserved  some  motion ;  and  it  b  that,  without  doubt,  which  has  for  some 
time  sustained  the  life  of  this  miserable  victim  to  human  infirmities. 

r  2 
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.  A&T.  XL.— Com  qf  a  Child  wUh  two  Uvulm*  Communicated  by  Philip  Tidy- 
van,  M.  D.  in  a  Letter  to  Professor  Chapxav. 

ly  April  last  I  was  called  by  my  plantation  nurse  to  yisit  a  black  female 
\      child  01  five  years  old,  whom  I  found  with  much  fever.    I  soon  discovered 
this  to  be  a  worm  case,  and  after  resorting  to  the  usual  treatment,  she  reco- 
vered in  the  course  of  fifteen  days.    During-that  time,  nearly  thirty  lum- 
bricse  (according  to  the  report  c^  the  nurse)  were  expelled.    The  principal  re^ 
'  medies  made  use  of  were  calomel,  and  the  turpentine  niixed  in  castor  oiL  From 
.      the  peculiarity  of  voice  of  the  child,  and  manner  of  swallowing,  I  suspected 
I      the  throat  was  ulcerated ;  but  was  informed  by  the  grandmother,  who  was  al- 
:      lowed  to  attend  her,  that  she  was  bom  with  a  palate  difierently  formed  from 
that  of  any  child  she  had  ever  seen ;  and  she  must  have  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  observinff,  bavins  acted  as  midwife  fiu:  more  than  thirty  years  on  that 
plantation  anduie  vicinity.    On  inspecting  the  mouth  and  throat,  there  was 
not  the  slightest  appearance  of  inflammation  or  ulceration,  but  a  healthy, 
wdl-fermef  palate,  m>m  which  projects  two  uvulas;  thev  are  about  half  an 
inch  apart,  one  a  little  longer  than  the  other,  perfectly  detached.    The  de- 
glutition is  slightly  affected ;  in  drinking  haatUy^t  the  hquid  will  sometimes 
pass  through  the  nares*    The  voice  conve3rs  a  strong  nasal  sound.    The  child 
mun  her  birth  has  always  be^  in  delicate  health.    The  parents  are  likely 
and  healthy  negroes,  and  have  two  other  children  who  are  strong  and  healthy, 
with  no  unnatural  appearance  about  their  palates    Nature  is  often  very  ca- 
pridous  in  the  extraordinary  display  she  makes,  both  in  the  animal  and  ve» 
i    getable  world.    With  regard  to  tnis  singular  lunu  naiurwy  in  the  instance  of 
this  little  negro,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  a  dmilar 
one. 


Ill,  PHYSIOLOGY  (HUMAif> 


Abt.  'Kltl.^Summarif  qf  the  ExpenmmU  ntads  by  Dr  Sixok  rdaAM  ioih&Se^ 

crtHon  qf  ihe  BUe, 

The  secretion  of  the  bile  presents  a  very  interesting  problem  of  physio- 
logy,  fer  the  solution  of  which  experiments  have  been  made  several  times, 
that  have  proved  ineffectual,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  which  accompany 
the  ligature  of  the  vessels  of  the  liver.  In  order  to  determine  whether  ar- 
terial olood,  or  blood  from  the  vena  porta,  fiimishes  the  materials  necessary 
to  this  secretion,  it  has  been  conceived  that  we  must  have  it  in  our  power  to 
tie  either  together  or  sefiarately  the  excretory  canals,  and  the  vess^  whidi 
convey  to  the  liver  two  kinds  or  blood.  The  ligaturo  of  these  vessels,  which 
had  been  judged  impossible,  may  however  be  practised  with  greater  or  less 
fiunlity  on  certain  species  of  animals ;  upon  rabbits,  for  example,  it  is  very 
easy,  but  on  account  of  the  little  coloration  of  their  bile,  the  results  afforded 
are  very  inconclusive ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  pigeons  are  made  the  sul^ 
ject  of  experiment,  a  still  greater  difficulty  is  encountered,  on  account  of  the 
nepatic  artery.    But  we  can  draw  from  them  positive  inferences  :.— 

1st,  lAgatureqf  the  Excretory  CanaU. — The  Idle  continuing  to  be  secreted, 
and  its  evacuation  impeded,  the  liver  becomes  chocked  up,  and  filled  with 
globules  of  a  fine  ffreen  tint.  This  colour  is  diffused  over  the  whole  surfece 
of  the  orffan,  and  affects  the  adjoining  parts-  The  ^een  tint  is  the  best 
marked,  tne  older  the  animal  is,  and  the  longer  it  survives. 

From  ten  to  twenty  hours^  after  this  ligature,  the  animal  discharges  by  the 
anus  matter  absolutely  green,  and  of  the  colour  of  the  bile,  with  whioi  the 
liver  is  overloaded.  This  coloration  of  the  excrements  augments  in  inten- 
sit^  even  to  death,  and  satisfies  us  that  the  green  matter  to  which  it  is  due 
exists  solely  in  the  cloaca,  or  that  it  is  deposited  by  the  ureters.  This  feet, 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  observation  of  Messrs  Dumas  and  Pre- 
vost,  who  have  proved  that  the  biliary  secretion  was  increased  by  the  inter- 
ruption  of  that  of  the  urine,  prove,  that  the  kidney  and  the  liver  compensate 
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mofe  ofT  leas  completely  for  the  excretion  of  the  product  of  their  secretion, 
when  it  omnot  tue  place  throu^  natuiHl  dumnels. 

2dl7,  lAgaiwre  of  the  Exeretarp  Canalt^  and^  ihs  HepaHo  Artery, — ^Twelve 
hours  after  hayinff  fixed  these  ligatures,  the  sur&ce  of  the  liver  assumes  a 
jeDow  tint,  which  colours  also  the  adiacent  parts :  the  canals  are  oreiioaded, 
and  annotmce  the  presence  of  bile.  Twent  j  hours  after  the  ligature,  the  liver 
Is  finxnd  to  contain  a  great  quantitT  of  green  granulations,  more  numerous  in 
the  left  than  in  the  right  lobe ;  the  cloaca  contains  green  matter,  as  in  the 
preceding  case.  If  the  life  of  the  animal  be  prolonged  even  to  forty  hours, 
ihegieen  colour  of  the  liver  and  of  the  excrements  becomes  more  deep. 

These  last  experiments  are  calculsdted  to  prove,  that  the  secretion  of  the  bilt 
continues  a  long  time  after  the  liver  has  ceased  to  receive  arterial  blood. 

Sdly,  iAgature  ttf  the  Artery  oHone, — In  this  case  the  liver  is  not  chocked  up, 
since  the  excretory  canals  are  free ;  but  after  death,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  secretion  did  {notwithstanding  take  place ;  for  we  find  bile  in  these 
canals,  and  the  matters  contained  in  the  intestme  present  the  bilious  tint,  as 
in  the  natural  state. 

4thly,  Ugaturt  </  the  rooU  of  the  Vena  Porta^  and  of  the  Hepatie  CanaU.'^ 
The  liver  is  then  entirely  discoloured,  and  shews  no  longer  any  thing  more 
than  a  tint  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  like  that  of  the  lungs  of  birds ;  we  do  not 
meet  with  any  trace  of  bile ;  the  intestine  contains  only  a  grey  or  white 
pulp ;  the  cloaca  is  filled  with  excrements  destitute  of  any  mixture  of  a  green 
colour,  and  notwithstanding  all  this,  many  pigeons  have  survived  the  ligature 
even  thirty-six  hours.  If  we  tie  only  the  pnncipal  trunk  of  the  veqa  porta, 
and  if  we  suffer  the  sastro-hepatic  veins  to  enter  it,  the  right  lobe  which  re- 
ceives them  is,  after  tourteen  noura,  in  the  natural  state,  while  the  left  is  dis- 
coloured,  and  presents  on  its  surfiice  some  traces  of  bile. 

From  these  four  series  of  experiments,  the  results  of  which  accord  per- 
fisctly  tooether,  we  may  conclude : 

1st,  That  the  ligature  of  the  hepatic  artery  does  not  prevent  bile  being 
found. 

2dly,  That  the  presence  of  this  bile  is  manifest,  when  we  tie  at  the  same 
time  Uie  excretory  canals. 

3dly,  That  it  does  not  appear  doubtful  but  that  it  is  the  blood  of  the  vena 
porta  which  contributes  to  the  secretion  of  bile,  since  the  ligature  of  this  ves- 
sel stops  this  secretion. — Nouveau  Bulletin  det  Seienoet  porta  Sodete 
tique  de  ParU^  Aaut  1825. 


COMPAKATIVS  PHTSIOLOOT. 


AmT.  XLII— X^W^r  from  Dr  Hablak  to  N.  M.  Hentz,  E»q.y  conlainmy 
mme  farther  OUervatknu  on  the  Phyakiogy  of  the  AlHgator. 

Since  I  had  the  aatisfiiction  of  communicating  with  you,  I  have  emoved 
another  opportunity  of  dissecting  an  alligator,  3  feet  in  length,  which  had 
lived  several  months  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum.  As  the  fidlowmg  fiurts 
tend  to  confirm  the  observations  we  made  some  time  ago,  on  three  individuals, 
I  hasten  to  communicate  them,  in  order  to  give  you  an  opportumty  of  adding 
them  to  your  paper,  which  I  understand  will  soon  be  pubhsbed.  This  dis- 
section was  performed  on  the  Cth  of  January  1824.  ^  ^     .  . 

1  I  forced  air  into  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  which  iiv|ected  the  nght  auricle 
1^  ventricle,  passed  into  the  lungs  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  into 
the  splanchnic  aorta,  and  also  into  the  systemic  aorta,  through  Uie  valvular 

opemng  at  the  base  of  the  former.  u-  u  •  «  ♦^  *i.    i  «^ 

2.  1  forced  air  into  one  of  the  pulmonary  vems,  which  mflated  the  left  au- 
ricle and  ventricle,  passed  into  the  systemic  aorU  and  the  subdavian  trunks 
which  leave  the  supercordal  sac     ,        ^         .      ,.  .  „    ^, 

The  apex  cordis  was  not  attached  to  the  pericardium^  as  is  usually  the  case. 
The  cumulation  of  these  animals  is  briefly  as  fi)Uows : 
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The  Uood  pssKS  from  the  right  auride  into  the  ▼entride  of  the  nme  lide- 
From  this  cavity  there  are  three  openings : — 1.  One  into  the  sjatemic  aortat 
by  a  valyular  communication  at  its  base,  which  allows  the  continuation  of  the 
circulation,  wb^i  the  progress  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  is  impeded  bjr 
expiration.— 2.  One  mto  the  pulmonary  arterjr. -— 21.  And  one  mto  tlie 
spanchnic  aorta,  carryinff  blade  bipod  to  the  viscera.  Durina  expiration, 
tnere  is  still  some  pulmonic  circulation ;  a  small  Quantity  of  Uood  paaang 
finom  the  lungs  into  the  left  auricle  to  the  ventricle  of  the  same  side,  from 
whence  it  has  a  direct  passage,  into  the  systemic  aorta.  The^valve,  at  its 
base,  will  not  permit  even  wind  to  pass  into  the  right  side ;  nor  will  the  semi- 
lunar valves  of  the  aorta  permit  reguigitation ;  so  that  the  only  mixture  of 
the  black  and  red  blood  takes  place  in  tne  systemic  aorta,  during  expiration 
or  collapse  of  the  lung9. 

A&T.  XLHL— On  the  NervM  whi^  enter  mA>  the  §inactWF€  of  the  Hmrn  qf  th4 

Fattow  Deer  {htrmg  their  prowth. 

At  the  request  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  Mr  Bauer  examined  the  structure 
of  the  boms  of  the  fidlow  deer  during  their  growth,  while  covered  with  vel- 
vet. He  found  them  to  be  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves.  From  this 
circumstance, — of  nerves  being  met  with,  when  sensibility  is  not  only  unne- 
cessary, but  even  where  the  purts  are  unfitted  for  their  office  till  the  nerves 
are  removed,  which  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  horns  are  full  grown,— Sir 
Humphry  Davy  has  infen'ed,  that  nerves  answer  some  other  purposes  in  the 
animal  economy,  besides  regulating  the  actions  of  the  arteries ;  an  office  which 
he  has  long  ance  considered  them  to  perform,  and  has  illustrated  his  opinion 
by  the  effects  of  irritation  on  the  par  vagum  and  great  sympathetic  nerve,  and 
on  the  carotid  artery.  Since  that  time,  by  considering  the  incubation  of  the 
chick,  he  has  been  led  to  believe  that  the  arteries  were  indebted  to  the  nerves 
for  their  formation. 

Art.  XlilV.— 7A0  RespiraUny  Organs  of  Cnutaoea. 

Professor  Turner,  who  is  at  present  on  the  Continent  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health,  writes  to  a  correspondent,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  M.  Geofiroy  St  Hilaire,  author  of  numerous  works  on  zodogy,  en^ 
deavoured  to  prove,  by  a  series  of  anatomical  preparations,  that  the  organs  of 
respiration  in  crustaceous  animals  are  more  complex  than  has  been  generally 
supposed,  inasmuch  as  these  animals  possess,  not  only  gills,  but,  in  addition, 
certain  organs  which  he  (M.  St  Hilaire)  must  consider  as  lungs. 

It  is  far  from  improbable,  that  this  view  of  M.  St  Hilaire  may  prove  cor- 
rect. The  anatomy  of  the  Crustacea  is  singularly  defective,  and  it  is  very  ge- 
nerally admitted,  that  the  exact  distribution  of  their  vesicular  system  has  ne- 
ver been  satisfactorily  made  out.  Discoveries,  then,  relative  to  the  structure 
of  these  animals  need  not  surprise  us ;  neither  is  the  presence  of  both  fiirms 
of  the  respiratory  organs  in  the  same  animal  unique,  since  it  exists  in  the  pro- 
teus,  the  siren,  and  probably  in  the  Mexican  axolothL 


IV.  PATHOLOGY. 


Art.  XLV. — Notice  by  M.  Lanoixr  upon  a  tinguiar  concretion  found  m  the 

Human  Rectum, 

A  concretion,  addressed  to  M.  Breschet,  appears  to  have  puzzled  the 
French  Philosophers.  It  was  extracted  from  the  rectum  of  an  individual, 
and  was  at  first  named  by  them  a  human  egagropUe.  It  was  a  true  felty  sub- 
stance, like  that  of  which  hats  are  compc«ed,  but  with  this  difference,  that, 
instead  of  hair,  it  was  composed  of  vegeUble  fibres.  The  nucleus,  however 
was  of  a  composition  ^uite  different  from  the  substance  with  which  it  was  sur' 
rounded.    The  exterior  of  it  proved,  ujjon  a  chemical  examination,  to  be  no 
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thing  more  than  dried  blood,  while  the  interior  part  of  the  nucleus  was  what      \ 
seemed  to  be  bone  that  had  lost  a  part  of  its  selatine;  and  had  been,  no  doubt,        { 
swallowed  by  the  indiyidual  from  whom  the  concretion  was  procured.    As 
for  the  origin  of  this  concretion,  it  must  be  attributed,  either.  To  a  habit,  con*        j 
tracted,  perhaps,  during  in&ncy,  of  chewins  ligneous  substances,  such  as 
wood  or  roots,  particularly  the  root  of  liq^uonce,  the  flavour  of  which  is  sweet 
and  agreeable, — or.  To  the  habit ^of  chewing  the  leaves  of  tobacco ;  but  this      / 
explanation  may  be  objected  to,  on  account  of  this  custom  being  so  general     ' 
among  soldiers  and  sailors,  whence  it  might  be  expected  that  an  accident  of  a 
nmilar  nature  would  be  more  geneniL    This  concretion,  add  the  French 
physicians,  is  the  first  of  the  fdna  which  they  have  observeicL 


▲mT.  XLVL — CtMy  in  vkkh  ehu  qf  Bbwi  wer€  taid  to  hanemuudfrom  ihtfim 
9fa  GirL^^Ahstnet  of  a  communication  addressed  to  Professor  Chapmav 
of  Philadelphia,  by  Mr  Chasxes  Fullehtok. 

^'  The  girl  is  small  of  her  age,  but  well  made,  of  agood  disposition,  and  of  a 
poor  but  honest  and  industrious  fiunily.  In  the  spnng  and  summer  of  1823, 
a  little  blood  would  occasionally  appear  about  her  eye  and  &ce,  which  ndther 
excited  alarm  nor  curiosity.  In  the  November  following,  however,  the 
quantity  became  suddenly  verv  large*  The  fimiily  in  which  she  lived  think 
a  pound  was  found  some  mommgs  about  her  fiu»  and  pillow  in  dots.  When 
this  ooanff  of  blood  had  continued  about  five  days,  a  physidan  bdng  called 
in,  applieG^  without  knowing  for  what  reason,  a  plaster  to  the  plan  from 
whence  the  hemorrhage  came.  But  the  blood  soon  pushed  it  off.  About 
this  time,  fimbriated  substances,  resembli^  moss  or  spiders,  and  pieces  of 
bone,  were  discovered  among  the  dots.    I^iicefbrwaid  things  changed. 

**  Generally  a  single  clot  m  blood  would  appear  first  in  the  morning,  and  be 
fi>llowed  by  lumps  <?  fleshy  substance  and  jxeces  of  bone,  alternately,  all  day. 
The  bones  were  of  every  size  under  the  weight  of  two  drachms,  of  various  and 
irregular  shapes,  generally  having  one  or  two  smooth  sides  without  any  pe« 
riosteum,  while  the  other  sides  appeared  much  like  fractured  surfiices.  They 
continued  to  come  for  about  six  weeks,  with  an  intermission  of  three  or  four 
days.  At  first  they  came  as  often  as  once  in  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and 
were  very  hard.  At  last  they  came  much  more  seldom,  and  gradually  as- 
sumed a  cartilag^ous  appearance.  They  generally  adhered  to  the  cheek 
slightly,  by  a  kind  of  glutinous  substance,  tifi  pulled  off*.  Their  first  appear- 
ance wss  astonishing.  While  the  by-standers  would  be  ffusing  at  the  phu^ 
fhmi  whence  th^  came,  they  would  be  suddenly  surprised  witn  their  appear- 
ance, without  being  able  to  tell  how  they  came,  for  the  inrl  would  feel  no 
pain,  and  not  theteast  sign  of  an  opening  or  a  scratch  could  ever  be  discover- 
ed.   All  agreed  in  thinking  they  must  come  through  the  skin. 

**  The  lumps  of  flnh  that  alternated  with  the  bones  were  about  the  siae  of 
the  end  (tf  a  &ger,  and  had  much  the  appearance  of  the  soft  kind  of  polypus. 
^*'  All  theeetbings  appeared  about  the  left  eye,  and  mostly  upon  the  chedc 
under  the  eye.  Two  pieces  of  cartilage  made  their  appearance  between  the 
eyelid  and  eye.  The  last  of  all  that  appeared  was  a  cartila^  nearly  as  large 
as  the  nose,  which  came  through  the  lot  nostril,  causing  in  its  passa^  con- 
siderable irritation. 

.  ^  During  this  extraordinary  case,  I  vidted  the  girl  several  times,  and  once 
in  company  with  several  other  jihysidans.  Not  Uie  least  sign  of  swelling, 
discoloration,  soreness,  or  any  thing  else  indicatinff  disease,  could  ever  be  m»- 
covered  about  the  girl,  except  she  acknowledgea  that  she  had  occadonally  a 
alight  pain  about  her  hips  and  loins. 

**  I  have  been  told,  tnat  soon  after  the  kst  cartilage  made  its  appearance, 
she  commenced  menstruating  regularly,  and  nothing  strange  has  ever  appear- 
ed about  her  since.  During  the  time  the  bones  were  coining,  the  eirl  was 
subject  to  eructatinff,  after  eatins,  a  kind  of  gas  of  a  very  strong  smelt,  which 
the  femily  compsjred  to  that  of  whisky.*' 

N.  B.— J's  noi  thia  rather  an  ejrtraor^nmy  ease  of  ereduRiy  in  the  phynciafUy 
than  irfditeatein  She  patient  9 — Edit. 
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Asi.  XLVII^— PalAologtca/  Itffinnoei  deduced Jrom  a  Camcerom  SUUe  of 

Ike  Heart.  • 

%       M.  Segalas  presented  to  the  Philomathic  Society  of  Paris  a  specimen  of  patbo- 

I  logical  anatomy  which  ia  very  remarkable :   It  was  a  heart,  the  right  ventricle  ef 

j  which  tvat  found  converted  into  a  cancerout  tubitance,  and  in  the  Itft  ve:ntncU 

j    there  was  to  be  perceived  the  commencement  of  a  dmUar  ditorganigation.    This  h&at, 

I    adhering  to  the  pericardium  through  its  whole  extent,  and  being  of  a  volume 

I    greater  than  what  occurs  in  the  healdiy  states  wu  found  in  a  child  of  eleven  yean 

/     of  age.     M.  Segalas  conducted  the  anatomical  examination  of  this  subject,  bot 

:     did  not  himself  attend  the  patient.     All  that  he  had  been  able  to  collect,  was  from 

facts  ^terior  to  death.     These  he  has  reduced  to  the  following:— 
:  The  child,  after  having  shewn  symptoms  of  pleurisy  and  pericarditis,  subM- 

quently  enjoyed  a  year  of  tolerably  good  health,  when  a  gradual  augmentation  of 
the  sice  of  the  belly  excited  the  uneasiness  of  his  parents,  and  induced  them  to 
consult  three  practitJoners  of  the  capital,  MM.  Lermirtier,  Jadeht,  and  ^aurea- 
dette.  These  physicians  discovered  a  peritoneal  dropsy  and  an  affection  of  the 
heart,  bat  without  venturing  to  assign  the  character  of  them.  Nevertheless,  find- 
ing the  pulse  well  marked  and  the  patient  strong,  they  prescribed  an  application 
of  leeches  for  the  following  day.  Three  hoars  after  this  consultation,  the  child 
ceased  to  exist.  He  sunk  all  at  once  without  shewing  any  other  phenomena  than 
a  sudden  fall,  and  a  rattling  in  the  throat  of  some  minutes*  duration ;  and  yet  be 
had  not  until  then  ceased  to  attend  to  his  school  occupations.  During  the  wbola 
time  of  the  conference  he  remained  standing,  and  each  physician  had  been  able  to 
carefully  examine  him  witli  the  stethoscope,  without  it  appearing  to  fatigue  him. 

The  examination  of  the  corpse  was  made  thirty-four  houn  after  his  death.  The 
following  is  what  was  observed  :— 

The  body,  placed  in  an  horisontal  situation,  and  slightly  inclined  upon  the  right 
aide,  shevred  in  all  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  skin  a  considenble  extravasation 
of  blood,  and  upon  the  declining  parts  of  the  face,  an  abundant  accomolation  of 
frothy  mucous  matter.  The  abdomen  was  distended  by  a  fluid.  The  limbs  were 
in  their  usual  condition. 

On  the  opening  of  the  splanchnic  cavities,  the  viscera  were  found  in  the  follow- 
ing state.  In  the  cranium  the  brain  and  its  envelopes  were  gorged  with  blood, 
but  without  apparent  disorganisation ;  the  left  ventricle  containing  nearly  a 
spoonful  of  clear  serum. 

In  the  spine  there  existed  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  a  similar  serum,  and  a 
strong  injection  of  the  vessels,  without  any  appreciable  alteration  of  the  marrow. 

In  the  thora*  the  left  pleura  was  the  seat  of  a  serous  and  sanguine  effusion  of 
ten  ounces  at  least ;  the  right  pleura  adhered  in  its  entire  extent  to  the  correspond- 
ing lung.  The  left  lung  was  sound ;  ihe  right  completely  gorged  with  blood.  The 
bronchial  and  the  rest  of  the  air  tubes  were  filled  with  a  frothy  and  slightly  bloody 
mucui.  The  pericardium  was  closely  united  to  the  heart  This  last  mentioned 
organ,  a  good  third  more  voluminous  than  usual,  had  the  coats  of  the  right  ven* 
tride  entirely  disorganised,  and  converted  into  a  lardy  substance,  nearly  approach- 
ing the  cerebriforro  cancer.  The  coats  of  the  left  ventricle  shewed  a  similar  alter- 
ation in  different  parts  of  their  extent.  The  interventricular  partition,  and  the 
auricles  of  the  heart,  alone  remained  sound. 

In  the  abdomen  there  was  an  effusion  of  lemon- coloured  serum.  The  liver  waa 
swelled  and  gorged  with  blood.  The  spleen  was  fbur  times  its  usual  slae.  The 
small  intestines  shewed  here  and  there  traces  of  a  slight  phlogosis.  The  coaU  of 
the  gall-bladder  were  manifestly  thickened.  All  the  other  pnrts  were  in  the 
natural  state.^ 


Tfck  fcci  WM  «f  »  — tiiw  gjaihtid  to  latum  >b»  SocWty  oa  many  acicwwto.  It 
is  rve^  In,  That  •  canocroiii  allMoB  diQuld  <tftiMidi  Itttlf  ia  oar  9rgunt  at  «■ 
1^  w  ttadtr  M  ilmt  of  lb«  ptctant  isljtctt 

Sdi^,  It » tiiU  more  nn^  tbafta  cwieci  •hoold  have  in  imu  id  iho  bout*  for  un- 
til tbe  pmMin  tioMb  w  mij  know  Mfon  well  mitbcntioMMd  mmplti  of  luch  a 
diflotguuaitioB.  Ooo  of  cboto  was  noticed  bj  M.  RuUhierf  and  tiia  model  in  wax 
ia  to  be  teen  in  die  mtMenm  of  the  Medical  Facolt j.  Anotbar  has  been  obeerved 
fagr  M.  B^kt  tbe  ne|ibew,  a  third  by  M.  Aeca«i«r»  a  fiwitb  bj  M.  CrmveUkier,  a 
flfth  bgp  M.  Oibaer  d' Aogem»  and  tl»  two  ochen  bj  M.  Andrai,  junior.  Btyi^ 
OtrwimH,  MM.  Xo^afire  and  Jlrrfhs  have  aeter  seen  ii.  In  all  tbe  caam  obserte4» 
iha  suljecto  wem  more  or  less  advaaeed  in  agei  except  perhaps,  fai  that  of  M. 
Rnllbier;  nor  was  tbe  disease  so  extensive  In  aqj  of  them  m  it  was  here.* 

5dfy,  It  is  remarluible,  that  with  such  a  disorganifatiOB^  the  child  could  partid- 
pate  in  tbe  difierent  exercises  of  bis  comrades,  and  eren  distinguiih  himself  in  his 
studies.  He  was  always  easily  fatigued,  and  felt  from  time  lo  time  slight  ▼erti- 
goes.  He  had  ako^  according  to  the  expieisioa  used  by  his  parents,  a  heavy 
sleep ; — be  wakened  with  difficulty,  as  if  the  circulation  of  the  black  blood  being 
made  with  no  less  difficulty,  the  stagnation  of  this  blood  had  rendered  tbe  brain 


4M^  It  is  again  temarhabV»  that  tha  disease  b«d  made  snch  great  progress, 
and  determined  aa  bydrophic  asdlai^  without  occasioning  the  slightest  puiiy 
swelliog  in  the  inlierior  extremities. 

Sikfyf  Tbe  augmentation  of  the  Tolume  of  the  liver,  and  tbe  still  greater  one  of 
tbe  spleen,  without  any  omnic  leuon  in  these  viscera,  constitute  a  fact,  which, 
though  perhaps  ftequent,  L  not  less  important  in  tbb  case,  as  denoting  the  in- 
flttonce  that  a  coBstraiot  on  the  eoufse  of  the  bUdi  blood  exercises  opon  the  develop, 
aient  of  these  o(gaaa,-*aa  influeace  which  is  found  directly  established  by  experi- 
ment in  a  memoir  tha^  ia  a  short  time,  M.  Segaks  will  submit  to  the  Society. 

Gik^,  The  effinioa  of  dear  serum  in  the  cavities  of  tbe  arachnoid  membian%  tiiat  of 
tbe  bloody  serum  in  the  right  pleurs,  and  above  all,  tha  mass  of  frodiy  mucus  in  all 
the  extent  of  the  air  tubce,  are  Ukewise  important  Cscts,  in  aa  much  as  they  accord 
exactly  with  the  effeou  of  tbe  sudden  soepension  of  tbe  drcuktion  by  tbe  iajection 
of  oily  sttbstaneee  into  the  veia%  and  thus  indicate  synoope^  and,  consequently,  the 
dinwdcr  d  tbe  heart,  aa  the  immediate  cause  of  de«th. 

Lastly,  the  disappttnmce  of  the  mnicular  fibres,  and  afWrwards  of  the  vital 
irritabiUty  ia  die  whole  of  oae  ventricle^  and  in  many  parts  of  tbe  other,  with* 
out  there  being  more  apparent  disorders  in  tbe  functions  of  the  heart,  consti- 
tnles  a  remarkable  fact  Tbe  dropsy  and  sudden  death,  which  were  the  result  of 
Ibis  alteration  of  substaace^  establish  a  new  affinity  between  cancer  of  the  heart 
and  the  other  organic  disorders  of  this  viscus;  for  in  the  facts  observed  up  to  this 
Ume,  it  km  been  supposed  that  we  ought  to  refer  such  death  to  other  causes  be- 
those  which  affect  tbe  circulation. 


V.  CHEMISTRY. 


A»T.  XLVIII— iVirfwe  Carb<maU  of  Soda, 

Soda  in  oomhioaaon  wirfi  esrtionic  acid,  is  a  natural  production,  has  been  long 
known,  aad  large  quantities  of  it  are  procured,  under  the  name  of  2Voao,  from 


SSfS^s  bSS  jy  SiSo^  the  case  of  M.  Rullier,  tbe  model  In  wax 

do««  not  permit  ui  to  Jodfe  of  tbe  extent  of  the  dtaoider. 

NO.  I.   VOL.  I.   JANUARY  1826.  8 
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(be  pRrrince  of  SukeiiA  in  Fesian.  AnoCher  lake  prodadng  ih«  ttune  nil  bts  Ima 
long  known  to  the  Indians  in  the  republic  of  Colombia.  Thia  lake  haa  lal^j 
attracted  the  attention  of  MM.  Marian  de  Rivero  and  J.  &  Boaasiogault,  wIm» 
have  pubUsbed  an  account  of  it,  and  an  analysis  of  the  salt.  The  lake,  which  is 
small,  is  near  an  Indian  village  named  Lagunillaa,  situated  to  the  aouth-east  of  the 
town  of  Merida :  the  water  is  not  saline,  and  is  drank  bj  enimals  without  relnc* 

tance. 

The  salt,  which  is  termed  Urao  in  the  language  of  the  country,  is  crystallised 
in  prismatic  needles,  diveiging  from  a  common  centre :  its  as|lect  is  ▼itreoos ;  its 
hardness  little  inferior  to  that  of  carbonaU  of  lime,  and  its  taste  is  similar  to 
that  of  carbonate  of  soda.  It  does  not  effloresce  in  the  air.  According  to  the 
analysis  of  the  above-named  chemists  its  components  are. 

Carbonic  add,  -  -  a5900 

Soda,  -  -  -  a41S2 

Water,  -  -  -  0.1880 

Extraneous  matter,  and  k»B,         -  a0098 

1.0000 
This  salt  contains,  therefore,  more  caibonic  add  than  the  artificial  caifaooate,  and 
less  tban  the  bi-carbonate.     It  also  contains  one-fourth  more  of  soda  than  the 
Trona.    It  is  used  chiefly  to  mix  with  tobacco  to  form  a  masticatoiy,  which  the 
Indians  call  Chimo  or  Afoo.* 

Art.  XLIX.-~2*A«  Cifftic  Oxide  Cakulut  more  common  than  tuppoted. 

The  occurrence  of  the  cystic  oxide  calculus  appears  to  be  more  common  than  was 
at  first  supposed.  Our  readers  will  remember,  that  this  substance  was  first  ootieed 
by  Dr  Wollastoo,  who  published  his  description  of  it  in  the  Philosophical  Transac* 
tions  for  1810.  He  had  seen  at  that  time  only  two  instances  of  it ;  but  several 
cases  have  since  been  met  with,  from  which  it  is  probable^  that  they  will  mote 
frequently  be  found  whenever  they  shall  more  generally  be  looked  for. 

The  three  cases  mentioned  by  the  late  Dr  Marcet,  in  his  Treatise  on  Calculi,  as 
having  fallen  under  his  own  observation,  are  interesting  and  instructive.  They 
show  that  the  formation  of  cystic  oxide,  contrary  to  the  supposition  from  which 
its  name  was  derived,  may  take  place  in  the  kidneys.  For,  in  one  of  the  caae^ 
the  descent  of  a  stone  from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder  was  distinctly  indicated  by 
the  symptoms ;  and,  in  the  two  others,  cystic  oxide  calculi  were  actually  found  in 
the  Iddney  after  death.  The  formation  of  cystic  oxide,  according  to  Vr  Marcet^ 
is  usually  connected  with  renal  disorders  ;  and  he  conceived  that  these  calculi  were 
peculiar  to  the  kidney  rather  tban  to  the  bladder.  Two  of  Dr  Maroet's  cases 
occurred  in  brothers ;  whence  it  seems  probable  that  the  cystic  oxide  diathesis 
may  be  of  an  hereditary  nature. 

We  have  made  these  observations  as  preliminary  to  the  history  of  a  case,  the 
first  part  of  which  is  already  before  the  public.  We  allude  to  the  following  letter 
from  Professor  Stromeyer  to  Mr  Noehden  on  the  subject  of  cystic  oxide^  published 
in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  New  Series.  He  sutes,  that 
'*  he  bad  some  time  ago  the  great  satisfaction  of  discovering  in  gravd  from  the 
human  body  Dr  WoUaston's  cystic  oxide ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  urine  of  the 
same  patient,  who  is  afiUcted  with  the  stone,  the  same  substance  in  a  considersUe 
quantity.  In  this  urine,  the  uric  acid  was  almost  totally  wanting,  nor  was  the 
urea  found  in  it  in  natural  quantity.  As  the  cystic  oxide  has  hitherto  not  bees 
found  in  any  human  concretions  any  where  but  in  England,  and  has  as  yet  been 
no  where  observed  in  the  urine  itself,  I  wish  you,  if  you  should  see  Dr  Wollastoo, 
to  mention  this  to  him,  at  the  same  time  respectfully  remembering  me  to  him.  I 
have  no  doubt  this  intelligence  will  interest  him.  I  mean  shortly  to  publish  a 
brief  notice  upon  the  subject  Last  year  M.  Lassaigne  of  Paris  also  found  cystic 
oxide  in  a  stone  from  the  bladder  of  a  dog." 


•  Anmalei  de  Ckim.  et  Pky».  Tome  xxix.  p.  no. 
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\99  m%  bappf  fai  Mog  able  Co  gite  Um  following  ptttieulan  rahdve  to  thw  caie, 
]5**  ^"  2*1?1**  •ulhority  of  Dr  Turner,  who  has  lately  received  an  account 
of  It  from  PtuAmui  Stnmiejcr.  In  comequence  of  raffMog  from  tjmpComt  of 
rtooe  in  llie  bladder,  the  gentleman  above  alluded  to  futimitted  to  the  operation  of 
litfaolomy,  and  three  cysdc  oside  calculi  were  extracted.  It  it  remarkable  that  a- 
rirter  of  tbii  gendemao  hat  likewite  been  tutject  to  a  dmilar  complaint,  having 
once  pa«ed  a  atone  by  the  uretbrt,  which  provet,  on  eiamination,  to  be  c? tlic 
oxide. 

Tbia  it  one  of  the  mott  inttructiTe  intUncet  of  cyatic  oxide  hitherto  publitbed! 
We  here  detect  Nature  in  the  act  of  forming  the  calculus:  the  cytdc  oxide  it 
ftond  eopiooaly  hi  the  urine  Itaelf,  it  it  depotitcd  in  the  form  of  gravel,  and  ulU. 
mately  givet  rite  to  a  reguUr  ttone.  It  it  mott  probable  that  the  formation  of 
toch  calculi  it  always  preceded  by  the  pretence  of  cyttic  oxide  in  the  urine  ittelf ; 
and  we  tbould  expect  from  thit  dminittance  that  the  depotition  may  take  place  in 
any  part  of  the  urinary  paitaget.  In  the  prctent  cate,  the  calculi  teem  to  have 
been  Ibnned  in  the  bladder.  The  tendency  of  thb  diteate  to  attack  more  than  one 
member  of  a  family,  noticed  by  Dr  Marcct,  It  alto  conSrmed. 

It  cytllc  oxide  foreign  to  healthy  urine,  or  doet  it  exkt  in  it  naturally  in  amall 
anaotl^  ?  We  are  not  aware  that  the  urine  hat  been  examined  with  the  view  of 
dcci£ng  thit  poin^  or  that  the  qoettion  ittelf  hat  been  ditUncUy  ttatcd.  From  the 
dificolty  of  tepanUtng  animal  prindplet  from  complex  animal  fluidt,  it  it  obvious 
that  a  aubrtaDce  like  cyatac  oxides  which  it  held  in  tolntion  by  to  many  reagents, 
muf  cailly  have  been  overlooked. 

Aet.  L.-*Ofi  tkepresenci  ofMercwy  in  Urine. 

Dr  Cnutu  of  Turin  hat  detected  the  pretence  of  mercury  in  the  urine  of  per-  ^ 
toot  under  the  action  of  mercurf.     He  collected  60  pounds  of  urine,  voided  by  \ 
syphilitic  patients  who  were  employing  mercurial  frictions.     It  very  speedily 
baoune  alkaline,  and  deposited  an  abundant  tediment,  which  wat  collected  on  a 
filter.     The  clear  liquid  wat  subjected  to  various  trialt,  but  prtteutcd  no  trace  of 
nMKury.     The  preciplute,  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash  and 
powdered  charcoal,  with  sufficient  water  for  making  it  into  a  paste,  was  heated 
giadoally  to  rtdnett  in  a  glatt  retort,  the  beak  of  which  wat  dipped  into  a  recipient  ^ 
filled  with  water.     At  the  clote  of  the  experiment,  a  pulverulent  matter  appeared  , 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  which,  after  being  dried,  yielded  globulet  of  mercury 
ftom  mere  prctsure.    The  quantity  appeared  to  be  about  20  grains.     The  neck  of/ 
Iberetovt  contilned  alto  a  cootidenble  number  of  tmall  globulet.  Ann*  de  Chim,  et 
Phpt,  voL  27. 

Aet.  hh-^Pretence  of  Iodine  in  Native  Suiphureout  WaUru 

(Notice  on  the  presence  of  iodine  in  native  sulphureous  waters,  by  Dr  Cautu. 
Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Fhys.  B.  28.  s.  821.>— Angelini  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  obserted  the  pretence  of  iodine  in  mineral  water.  He  found  iodine 
fint  in  the  taline  water  of  Voghera,  by.meant  of  ttareb,  but  did  not  impart  hit 
discovery  to  the  pubUc;  mofe  lately  also  in  the  mineral  water  at  Sales,  in  the 
province  of  Voghera. 

Cautu,  profettor  of  chemlttry  at  Turin,  in  consequence  of  the  admirable  effects 
of  the  sulphureous  waters  of  Castel  Nuova  d'Asti  in  Bronchocele,  and  other 
diseases  of  the  glandular  system,  sought  also  after  iodine  in  this  water,  but  with- 
out effect  Encouraged  by  the  researches  of  Angelini,  he  undertook  a  new  iuves- 
tigation,  vrbich  led  him  finally  to  the  desired  result. 

The  water  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  salts  of  iodine,  as  well  as  the 
separable  chlorides,  were  extracted  by  alcohol.  The  spirituous  fluid  being  after- 
wards evaporated,  the  residue  was  dissolved  in  a  weak  solution  of  starch,  and  some 
chlorine  added.  In  this  manner  the  fluid  received  as  perfect  a  blue  colour  as  if 
some  drops  of  a  tolutioo  of  ttardi  bad  been  let  fall  into  a  watery  lolution  of 
iodine.  Inttead  of  the  alcohol,  the  reiiduom  of  the  mineral  water,  after  it  has 
been  evaporated  to  dryness,  may  be  treated  with  starch  and  chlorine. 
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CmiUi  wm  inclined  lo  belitfe  tbnl  i«dio«  was  to  bt  found  in  all  tbo  wlphu- 
loont  wnlon  whidb  oontatn  oombinations  of  chlorina^  He  would  not,  howofcr, 
hasard  this  conjecture  aa  certain,  till  new  eiperimenti  had  been  eMablidiod  loe- 
pecting  it.  Bnt  m  thcM  waters  do  not  inetantlj  dye  starcb  of  a  blue  coloor,  tfao 
iodine  nost  exist  in  them  as  an  iodic  salt. 

In  seveial  saline  mineral  water%  for  instance  one  at  Echaillon  in  Savoy,  which 
contains  one-twelfth  of  its  weight  of  table  salt,  and  is  known  aa  n  powerful  nmcdy 
in  Bronchocele,  no  trace  of  iodine  can  be  detected. 


VI.  BOTANY. 


Art.  JAh'^Noticei  ^BotaniccU  PubUcationt' 

CURTIS*S  BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE. 

No.  464.— t.  2599.  Zephj^a$Uhe»  striata,  Heib.  t.  8594.  Z,  carituUa,  Hti^ 
This  and  the  preceding  were  brought  from  Mexico  by  Mr  Bullock,  t.  fifift 
Watdttemia  gfi^et,  Willd.  Nat  of  Hungary,  t.  9596.  BaUia  imbriaita,  Thnnb. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  L  2597.  £C(^anthuM  bifidus.  Herb,  from  Boeoos  Ayva^ 
(The  specific  character  14  lines  In  length !)  1 2598.  Stylidium  adnatumf  /S.  Br.  Hew 
Holland,  t.  2599.  Tigridia  HerbeHi,  Undl  Buenos  Ayres.  t  2600.  Leehttuniltm 
firmotot  Br.  Raised  from  New  Holland  seeds  by  Robert  Barday,  Esq.  of  Biay 
HUl. 

No.  465.— t.  2601.  Cotiftedan  coruaeam,  Haw.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  t.  26ML 
Metrodderoi  triridiflera,  Sims.  A  new  spedes  very  near  M,  saHgna,  t  2600. 
Optothgea  JloridafUh  Nott.  North  America,  t  2604.  Nolema  parmdMOf  UntL 
C&lli.  t.  2605.  Origanum  Mlarut  L.  Crete,  t  52606.  Caladium  aggutnum  ^  madm 
latum,  Willd.  From  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  DuiMb 
Cane,  on  account  of  its  effects  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  whldi  swells  so  mudl^ 
along  with  the  neighbouring  parts,  as  to  render  a  person  speechless  Aw  sosnn 
time. 

No.  466.-*»t  2607.  Zephyranthei  caiuh'do,  Hetb.  Imported  from  Peru  wad. 
Buenos  Ayres.  t  2608.  GladMlut  alatut,  L.  Tsr.  fi,  A  very  pretty,  vaiiety  ftoift 
S.  Africa,  t.  2609.  Convolvulus  Dahuricus,  Herb.  From  seeds  communicated  b|r 
Dr  Fischer,  t.  26ia  Waehendorfia  paniaUata,  L.  var.  ft.  Cape  of  Good  Hopcu 
t.  261 1.  Comutia  punctata,  Willd.  West  Indies,  t.  2612.  NuttaUa  digUata,  (Dick 
MSS.  according  to  Dr  Hooker).  It  was  found  by  Mr  Nuttall  in  the  Arkansn 
territory,  N.  America.  It  is  singular  Dr  Sims  should  merely  allude  to  anotbet 
species  said  to  exist  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Philadelphia,  when  that  very  spedos 
was  published  by  Dr  Hooker,  in  his  £x<ttic  Flora,  three  months  prior  to  the  dsio 
of  the  pUte  in  the  Bot.  Mi^.  f.  2613.  Nauclea  Adina,  Sm.  Nat.  of  China, 
t.  2614.    Gomphrena  perennis,  L.  Brastl. 

BOTANICAL  REGISTER. 

No.  126.— t  904.  Eria  steOata,  Lindl.  Nat  of  Jara.  t.  905.  Cyd<mia  Chitsmm^ 
Thouin.  t  906.  Omilhogalum  corymbosum,  FL  Peru?.  Chili,  t  907.  BueUa 
buceras,  Vahl.  West  Indies  and  &  America.  L  908.  Pogonia  pendula,  IJndl. 
Canada,  t  909.  Eneelia  canescens,  Cav.  From  Peru.  L  910.  Oneidium  papOio^ 
Lindl.  Trinidad. 

No.  127.— t.  911.  JBeaumantia  grandiflorot  Wallich,  MSS.  Nat.  of  Cbittagong. 
A  noble  plant  t  912.  Lotus  Jrboreus,  Font.  t.  913.  OxyMium  rvtusum.  Br. 
fC^orisema  eoriaeea,  Sm.)  FWrni  King  George's  Sound,  New  Holland,  t.  914. 
Stylidium  adnatum,  Br.  FrotA  the  same  country,     t  915.  Cotyledon  decutsaim. 
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BoL  Mig.     L  S51&  SoBifacm  Mnm.   t.  916.  X«*aiaiiMiybr»Ma,  Br.  N«w 
Holland.    t.9i7.BiUMMmcmiMii^LiiidLMaft.orNepMiI. 

Ka  1S8.— C  di&  Jbmmiim  <niierw»  Yahl.  Nat.  of  Om  Eait  Indict,  t  919. 
Bom  mien/AtfOa^  Roib.  MS&  Eaai  lodaak  L  9Sa  OneU&mm  ^tmilmw^  TJi^j. 
-Bbm*.  1.981.  2teii4uMria  cfapftMii^pcf^  fiurch.  Upa  cf  Good  Hopa.  i.  9SS. 
^fmAgm  «fr»fWf7Mr€a,  Da  Sibaria.  c  9S8.  Cocalia  iolienia,  LabiU.  Naw  Hol- 
land,   t.  99^  JUamdJMia  grmtOyhra,  Br.  Nair  Hdlaod.    L  9S5.  CaMiUeia  upr 


HOOKKR'8  EXOTIC  FLORA. 

FtetS&^^ns.  arWandna  tettoM,  Hook.  Sent  from  XVJnidad  by  tba  fianm 
da  Shadu  t  174.  CaraUorktMa  wmiUj/iora,  Nutt.  N.  America.  L  175.  JSTofonaffia 
ifwotaBte,  Br.  N.  Amafiea.  1. 176.  dnnamomum  mtidum.  Hook.  ^Laurus  niiida, 
Roib.  M8&)  £aak  Indiau    t.  177.  Tkunbergia  alaia^  Bojcr  MS&  MauriliiM. 

Part  S7.— t.  178.  Comoro  ttro-pmrpurtOf  Hpok.  Trinidad,  t.  179.  S»«Mtb 
emtdata,  lindL  A  moat  superb  Orvfaidaona  plant  firom  Jamaica.  1 180.  l^timaebia 
airo-pwrjmrea,  L.   Prom  the  Lerant    1. 181.  JlUregmeria  rnea.  Hook.  Cbili. 

Pkrt«l.-.t.  188.  CaUuUtim  vtrgfnieuvh  Hook.  (Jrum  aw^MucMm  Linn.  Ph.) 
N.  America.  1 189.  (Enoikara  odoraia,  Jaeq.  Baiaad  from  seeds  communicated  by 
Dr  Gillie^  from  &  America,  t.  184.  JDetuirobium  Caictolaria,  Carey  MSS,  A 
in^pisScaaft  plant,  natifa  of  tbeEaat  Indies.  C 185.  (;a/«io  Irtco^,  Hook.  Raised 
in  tba  Livarpoal  Bot.  Gatden,  fronaaads  ^tbared  in  Naw  HoUand. 


SWEET'S  BRITISH  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Na  31.— 4.  ISl.  IMhoipermum  darartctta^  Lahin.  c.  188.  F^BHua  Eutn. 
BIf.  t.  185.  Ddphmiumpictunh  Da  Cand.  1. 1 84.  PetentiUa  airo'tangumta^  Don. 
A  ^ary  handsoma  species. 

No.  52.-1. 125.  WhiOeya  UtamaMlia,  SwU  NepauL  t.  186.  PoMsyhra  Cci^ 
vUHh  Swt.  A  hybrid  produced  from  r.  incarnata  and  P.  caruiea,  t.  127.  Dinttta 
raeemotuMp  SwU  {Parana  racemua^  Boxb.  Don.  FL  Napaol.)  NepauL  t.  188. 
T^pdia  concAiiflorOf  Swt,  Mexico. 

No.  S3.— 4. 129.  NuUtdUa  digUala,  Dick.  MSS.  1. 130.  Lvpinut  mutabilis,  Swt. 
1. 151.  OmUkogfommn  undtiiatunh  S»t.  1. 152.  dnafftUU  mdica,  Swt.  (A.  orvenm, 
Walt  FL  Ind.) 

MONANDRIAN  PLANTS  af  tha  Oidar  8citAmine«^  by  Wiujah  Roacov, 

Esq.  Large  Iblio. 

Six  Ptets  of  this  splendid  Work  ars  now  publisbed,  and  contain  a  great  num. 
bcr  of  very  tnicmting  pkuits,  including  some  entirely  new  aad  magnSicent  species. 
In  the  last  three  parU,  we  have  6gures  of  the  following  u^ 

Part  4.  Canna  dmndate.  Rose.  C  denudaia  var.  Rose.  Maramlm  aamndinacea, 
Linn.  JEfedycAtuM  eocetiMMai,  8m.  J?,  taaeimuoi,  Rose.  J9«llmia  otartciira.  Rose. 
Mkmj^ria  awUifoUa.  Rose.    Oattut  tjiieaiust  Sm. 

P^  5.  Ctttma  irUUflorat  Rois  et  Pkvon.  The  most  splendid  of  all  the  Canns. 
C  iat^a,  Roae.  JledychiUwi  aueuH^biium,  Rozb.  If,  eUUum,  Bot.  Reg.  Zi»- 
giber  rubens,  FL  Ind.  JTtemjiferia  panduraia,  Rosb.  Curcuma  tat^hOa,  Roac. 
Giobba  eartjfana,  RoiK 

Part  8.  Canna  Hidica»  Alt.  C.  paUMj  A  it.  PAfyntuas  grandyUrumt  Rose. 
Hetfytkium  auraniiaeum.  Rose.  JT.  eU^fticumt  BudL  Zingiber  oopUatumt  Fl. 
Ind.     CoMui  maeulatuM,  Rose     Curcunta  ruteseenh  Roxb. 

OREVILLE'S  SCOTTISH  CRYPTOGAMIC  FLORA. 

No.  40.— In  this  number  are  fepresentcd,  t.  196.  Ifydnum  Aurisealpium,  Lino, 
t.  ia7.  Cenanghm  ferrughanimf  Fries,  t.  198.  SepedafUum  w^fc^phUuin,  Link. 
199.  Grimmia  torquata,   Homich.  MSS.     A    new  speciea^   discovered  on  the 
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CariiKhian  Alp*  and  Mvend  of  the  Soottiah  moantaina,  but  alwaya  in  a  bamn 
BUte.     t.  200.  Dothidea  Ulmit  Friea,  and  D.  BehUma,  Friei. 

No.  41.— t  201.  Cryptoipfumria  miUepunetata,  GreT.  New  ipecici.  t.  «0«. 
PtUyporut  varhu.  Pries,  t.  203.  Grimmia  tpiratit.  Hook,  and  TayL  M88*  A 
new  species  from  tlie  Scottish  mountains  of  Breadalbane  and  Clova.  t.  fi04. 
StnmatotpkariatyiUiifUh  Gre^.  {Dothidea  tt^tkina,  Trif.)  DrOnrate  has  shown, 
by  numerous  dissections,  that  this  singular  plant  does  not  in  reality  belong  to 
Dothidea.  t.  205.  Ptdmdla  cruenta,  Agardh.  A  curious  crimson  Alga  foiiod 
at  the  bottom  of  damp  walls.  '  ,      .  . 

No.  42.— t.  206.  Cryptomyeet  fTauckih  Gnf.  A  new  genus  behmging  to  the 
Fungi  proper,  discovered  by  Captain  Wauch.  It  grows  beneath  the  epidermis  of 
the  branches  of  willow-trees.  t.  207.  Polyporu$  tqtuimotuif  Fries.  The  hugess 
species,  of  the  genus,  t.  208.  Ejntporium  Titut^  Link.  t.  209.  jBddium  bh- 
eeratum.  Sow.  Numerous  dissections  are  given  of  this  curious  plant,  espcctally  of 
the  structure  of  the  peridium,  which  Dr  GrevUle  thinks  has  not  been  hitherto 
undefsiood.  t.  210.  Pdynphonia  Agardiana,  Grev.  A  newspedas:  found  at 
Appin  by  CapUin  Carmichael,  and  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  by  Dr  Grerille. 

TRANSACTIONS  of  the  LINNEAN  SOCIETY  of  LONDON. 

VoL  XIV.     Pwt  Third.     1825. 

The  only  botanical  article  in  this  part,  is  a  description,  by  Mr  D.  Don,  of  a 
new  genus  of  plants  of  the  Nat  Order  RoaAciiB,  which  he  has  named  Cowania, 
after  James  Cowan,  Esq.  an  assiduous  collector  of  rare  plants.  Cowania  is  allied 
to  Dryas,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  generic  character:—*'  Calyx,  5-fidus. 
PetaUh  5.  Ovaria,  5-11.  OtfvUo  erecto.  SOU  terminales,  continui.  jidkenia 
stylis  plumosis  persistentibus  aristata.     Embryo  erectus." 

Mr  Don  has  also  described  a  new  species  of  SieversUh  (S.  paradoxa.)  Both 
plants  were  contained  in  the  Mexican  collection  of  Messrs  Sesae  and  Modmao, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Aylmer  Bourke  Lambert,  Esq. 

The  ENGLISH  FLORA.     By  Sir  Jamss  Eowaed  Suitb,  President  of  the 

Linnean  Society.     3  vols.     8va 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  announce  to  our  readers  the  appearance  of 
the  third  volume  of  a  work,  in  praise  of  which  it  is  almost  sufficient  to  say,  that  it 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  amiable  author  of  *<  English  Botany"  and  '*  Flora  Britan- 
nice."  To  these  works  of  far^eztended  rapuution,  the  *'  English  Flon'*  is  not 
inferior  in  science,  while  its  sphere  of  usefulness  b  more  enlarged.  *'  English 
Botany,"  from  its  costliness,  is  confined  to  the  shelves  of  the  affluent ;  and  the  **  Flora 
Britannica,"  from  being  written  in  the  I*atin  language,  to  those  of  t^e  learned. 
But  the  *'  English  Flora"  will  delight  and  instruct  many  true  lovers  of  botanical 
sdeoce^  who,  though  they  may  not  be  able  duly  to  estimate  the  value  of  Sir  Jamea 
Smith's  fflsffflBfal  attainments,  will  fully  appreciate  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
rendered  a  knowledge  of  our  vegetable  productions  attainable  by  every  one. 

How  greatly  such  a  work  was  wanted,  the  numerous  editions  of  Withering*a 
Arrangement  of  British  Plants  is  a  convincing  proof;  and  as  the  latter  is,  through- 
out, very  far  behind  the  science  of  the  present  day,  the  public  have  reason  to  be 
truly  grateful  for  the  **  English  Flora." 

One  of  the  primary  objects  of  our  author  seems  to  have  been,  to  recommend  the 
study  of  his  fiivourite  science  upon  truly  philosophical  principle^  and  to  establish 
a  comet  English  nomenclature.  In  this,  we  suppose^  no  one  will  hesitato  to 
confess  he  has  happily  attained  his  object. 

The  numerous  alterations  and  additions  prove  that  the  present  is  a  work  of  great 
labour.  Every  thing  is  revised  with  the  utmost  and  most  scrupulous  attentioo : 
indeed  a  very  slight  examination  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  autlior  was  warrsnt- 
ed  in  his  observation,  that  he  was  **  aware  of  so  great  a  progress  in  our  general 
Mock  of  knowledge,  that  a  Flora  of  Britain,  Hx  from  being  necessarily  a  compihb- 
tion  or  a  translation,  must  now  be  a  new  and  original  work." 
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It  if  ioH^OMtbUb  AtMD  our  limiti^  lo  undertaka  any  thing  likt «  regular  aaalyiit 
of  the  '^  EngUsb  Flora*"  and  we  ihall  ooly  therefor*  mention  a  few  of  Che  leading 
novelties.  The  learned  author  has  preferred  the  system  oi  LiansMis,  but  has 
HMotioned  the  Natural  Orders,  and  under  **  each  genus  subjobicd  a  conpendioue 
Tiew  of  its  natorsl  habit,  characters,  and  qualities."  Some  entire  groop%  and 
aany  genera,  have  leceived  peculiar  attention.  In  the  Cypenee^B  and  Gramine^, 
moat  of  Mr  Robert  Brown's  improvements  bate  been  adopted,  and  the  descriptions 
of  the  latter  especially,  composed  with  remarkable  accuracy. 

The  whole  natural  tribe  of  the  Umbell^a  hare  been  defined  according  to  € 
new  arrangement  and  the  characters  taken  from  parts  of  the  flower  and  fruit 
alone.  As  this  has  been  done  without  losing  sight  of  the  exotic  species,  the  thanks 
of  the  botanical  world  ara  assuredly  due  to  the  author  for  laying  the  groundwork, 
at  least,  of  the  flrat  consistent  characterintion  of  these  difficult  plants. 

In  a  woric  of  this  nature,  a  difference  of  opinion  is  almost  sure  to  exist  regarding 
the  validity  of  certain  species.  Such  will,  probably,  be  the  case  in  respect  to 
eeversl  of  the  Seu^^a,  the  AuM,  the  lUsa,  and  some  other  plants.  Of  the  'first 
of  these  tbeie  are  35  species,  several  of  them  so  intimately  resembling  each  other, 
that  it  Is  exofeedingly  difficult  indeed  to  perceive  any  essential  difference.  In  the 
genus  Rutut  there  are  14  species,  some  of  the  new  ones  of  which  ara  unquestion- 
ably distinct.  In  Jlesa  there  are  2S,  with  minute  and  laboured  d«oriptions ;  yet, 
judging  from  our  own  experience^  eo  variable  are  the  epecies  in  the  field,  that  one 
might  ahnost  say  of  the  best  cfaaractei^— *Tm  her»— *tis  there^'tb  gone ! 

The  third  volume  terminates  with  the  class  Syngeoesla.  We  shall  subjoin  a  list 
of  the  species  added  to  the  British  Flora,  and  then  take  leave  of  the  learned  Presi- 
dent. We  cannot,  however,  do  so  without  heartily  according  him  our  approbeAion 
and  congratulating  him  on  the  intense,  yet  innocent  gratification,  he  has  been  the 
envied  means  of  bestowing  upon  a  mnneroos  ehns,  from  whom  works  like  his  have 
hitherto  been  excluded  by  the  use  of  a  dead  language. 

The  plants  newly  introduced  to  the  l^ritish  Flora  in  the  volumes  of  this  work 
at  present  pnbUsbed,  are,  Eriopborum  puAf scmr,  Galium  arUtahtm,  Sangulsofba 
iiwdM,  Pbtamogeton  eusjMatum,  Myosotis  catpUota,  M.  mUrm£dia,  Rubus  pika- 
tuB,  R.  rhammfolwt,  R.  kucottachys,  R.  ghnduiotuSf  R.  nitkhu,  R.  ajlmt,  TIha 
grand^oKa,  Aoonltum  NapeOm,  Cnicus  Jbrsfm.  Recorded  vaneues,  now  raised 
to  the  rank  of  species,  we  have  not  inserted. 

On  various  PLANTS  used  as  TEA  in  different  Countries.    By  Mr  David  Don, 
Librarian  to  the  Linnean  Society.     Edinb.  PhU.  Journ.     No.  XXVI. 

In  this  notice,  we  are  informed  by  Mr  D.  Don.  that  the  leaves  of  Ptcraka 
mlanduiota  art  generally  used  in  Mexico  and  Ouatimala  in  »be  Preparation  of  tee. 
In  New  Granada  they  employ  those  of  &^pheos  AUioma,  (Humbt.  et  Bonpl.; ; 
in  the  north  of  the  same  continent,  GauUkeria  proeumbens  and  Ledum  /irf^feftam, 
the  latter  well  known  by  the  name  of  Labrador  Tea.  The  P««5>«y  tea,  so  highly 
prired  in  South  America,  is  made  from  a  species  of  Holly,  Hex  ^^^^j[^^ 
Lambert's  magnificent  work  on  the  genus  Pinut,  (vol.  u.  apF*>nd.)  A  living  pltfit 
of  this  tree  is  now  growing  in  Mr  Lambert's  coUecUon  at  Boytoo.  ^«»  «*« 
is  made  into  tea  in  New  Holland ;  ^dPediculaHs  ^"^  <SL^^«^ 
inhabitants  of  the  Kurile  Isles.  Mr  D.  Don  observes,  in  oonchision,  that  com- 
mon  black  Chinese  teas  consist  chiefly  of  the  old  leaves  of  Thea  wvht,  «««d  ^^ 
those  of  the  CameUia  Sasanqua,  or  o^mi,  and  sometimes  with  '[«««"*»?' ™ 
leavee  of  Ofeo  fhigranti  and  that  the  finest  teas,  whether  green  (V  Um*,  ^^^Jt 
h^^Jo^h^liea  Bohea,  the  quaUty  and  colour  depending  solely  on  the 
age  of  the  leaves  and  the  mode  of  preparing  them." 
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Air  ESS  AT  upim  *•  CRYPTOOAMOU8  PLANTS  whidi  grow  «  Ti 
docing  the  dtffbiMit  kindi  of  £u(Uc  OfldMl  Bttk,  by  A.  L^  F.  Fkc  4to.  «Hfk 

icacniific  boolc» 

the  ezceutioa  of  the  plcte% 

itiu«d  from  dio  Pkiis  prMi. 

The  prindpia  object  of  the  UBdertttking,  U  to  dewribo  and  figure  a  greet  verictgr 
*of  new  species  of  cryptogamoos  plaMe,  growing  upon  such  trees  ae  have  their 
bark  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  But  the  ingenious  author  has  added  besidesb  a 
MeiAodm  Uehetufgrapkieot  «f  no  oommon  merit,  and  an  Essay  upon  die  rc- 
produeUon  of  ciyplogamons  plantt.  He  endeavours  to  raito  the  bumble  bi*  nu- 
merous  tribes  of  the  vast  daes  of  Aeotyledous,  if  not  in  structure,  at  lea*  in 
uUUty,  and  it  would  appear  not  altogether  in  vain.  After  uotidug  the  more 
obvious  uses  of  these  Tegetables,  he  proceeds  to  observe : 

"  Our  intention  in  dacribing  the  cryptogatnous  planU  growing  on  eakinal 
barhs,  has  been  to  render  them  subservient  to  a  more  oompleto  knowledge  «f 
the  Materia  Medica,  and  thereby  to  add  eooe  addiOenal  intoreat  to  IhU  study. 
The  eiectttion  of  our  task  owes  its  origin  to  this  cause  alone ;  but  duria^  its  piw> 
grees^  the  number  of  new  plants  it  was  our  lot  to  discover,  beMowtd  a  much  gi  iter 
importance  upon  our  labours,  by  endiliug  us  to  estand  the  UmilB  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom;  this menioir,  therefore^  must  Uow  be r^gaided aa not uiarely  illneuulivt 

Of  the  Materia  Medica,  but  also  of  botany  as  a  scieneab 

•*  Dr  Merat,  in  a  part  of  the  article  QwnfuiM,  in  Ae  Di«t  det  Scieoeea  Midicales, 
ieuoeoflheilrstnatnralislswho  havu  called  the  eMentioa  of  pUlosephon  to  cha- 
meters  taken  ftom  cryptegamous  plants,  as  likely  to  fodUtato  the  study  of  aotic 
barks,  and  be  even  poiMa  out  some  of  Iheee  flants^  without  howuior  attemptiBigto 
determinate  them. 

"  One  grsat  obstacle  in  rssearehes  of  thb  nrture.  Is  die  frequent  difllouiiy  of 
aseertaining  from  what  eouniry  the  specimens  of  bark  under  eouudnatiao  are  eb- 
toined.  We  havr  no  certain  knowledge  Awm  whet  ptovince  of  America  wo  pr^ 
emre  the  False  Angustura:  CasearilUi  is  brought  from  various  oounlriest  and 
many  parts  of  South  America  famiih  the  Qginquifta^  which  oeneo  to  ^ue  aXosoet 
always  in  a  mixed  state. 

"  Although,  under  the  same  latitudes,  barks  of  trees,  possessing  similar  physical 
qualities,  produce  the  same  parasites,  as  we  observe  in  our  climates,  it  is  never- 
thelem  certain,  that  on  each  tree  are  found  spedes  which  very  rardy  occur  dse- 
where.  Thus  the  Red  Quinquina,  (Cmckona  oUongjfoHof  Mutis)  nourishes  a 
TMolnma :  the  Tdlow  Qninqoida,  (C  eonhfrlU  MuUsX  a  CAisdeelen/  the  Grey 
Quinquina  (C.  coudamniea,  Humb.  &  Bonfd.)  a  Sartogrmpt^  .•  the  C.  iaoejfiifm^ 
(Rmx  4"  i'oeenX  *  Orapkit,  which  we  cannot  find  upon  thdr  congvnerSk  It  is 
thersfbre  possible,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  defennine  the  spedes  of  barit  by  the 
cryptogamous  plants  they  praducoi  By  this  means,  wMdi  does  net  exdude  a 
knowledge  of  tlie  physical  characters,  but  which  certainly  strengthens  i^  we  may 
infallibly  distingui-^  the  spedes  of  Cinchona,  and  aUied  genem,  natives  of  Pem, 
fWmi  those  that  grow  in  St  Lucia,  Jamdca,  and  other  countries  of  the  New 
Worid ;  for  thdr  parasites  difll^  entirely  from  esch  other.** 

We  trust  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  wtU  excuse  the  length  of  the  ex- 
treet:  we  hope  also  that  others  may  be  induced  to  pursue  similar  iavestigations, 
wbidi,  if  they  lead  not  to  immediate  prsctical  results,  favourable  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Materia  Medica,  cannot  fdl  to  be  interesting  to  the  philosophical  uaturdist, 
as  conlributh^  to  our  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
these  plants. 

M.  F6e*s  work  u  to  consist  of  seven  part";,  six  of  which  have  made  their  eppear- 
anoe.  The  plates  are  33  in  number,  and  contsin  above  130  figures,  beautifully 
engraved  and  coloured :  when  complete,  it  will  form  a  handsome  quarto  volume. 

ANNALS  of  the  LYCEUM  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  New  York,  8vo. 

The  first  half  volume  of  these  Annds  arc  published,  with  13  platesi  and  contdn 
several  articles  of  great  interest.     In  the  concluding  parts  of  the  volume,  among 
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odwf  |Mip«%  will  be  a  moil  vdoabk  mom^Kraph  of  all  th«  North  Amtrieui 
Cmnem,  bj  tfio  Rev.  Leeri*  4e  Schweinitm  audi  ]>r  Joha  Torrey,  Vm/hmm  of 
ClMiiiiftrf  at  Wert  Point.  Jodgitag  fttmi  a  ptoof-aheet  which  has  been  eoamuni- 
eated  to  m,  it  appcan  to  be  cxecat«l  in  a  very  able  manner. 

• 

ii  UBI  GERMANICI,  by  Dra  Wuhx  and  Nbss  ab  EcBuawK,  FoL  Bonn. 

We  have  fcceived  the  4th  part  of  this  excellent  work,  containing  iptrited  flgurea 
of  BaftiM  tyhatiaa,  R.  /mAefonu,  R.  viZb'caiilit,  R.  macroaeatako9t  R.  arfnKetu 
and  R.  doeoltr,  all  new  species. 


AaT.  Ltll.— >J?oCamca/  ikil<i£(f^nc«. 

iUciUiui  ^^rgakeo,  (JWim  f>ygiiMViu^  XAgklf.) — Dr.  Greville  has  succeeded  in 
Mcartaining  the  nature  of  the  fniciification  of  this  plant,  wrhicb,  in  habit,  belongs  to 
a  gcnas»  intermediate^  as  it  were,  between  the  Al^  and  the  Lichem.  The  seeds 
are  not  minutsv  and  are  arranged  in  continuous  lines  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
oimlefence  of  the  gelatinous  mass  of  aiamenU  filling  the  tubercle.  This  plant,  as 
weU  as  L.  eonfinih  will  be  represented  in  Dr  Oreville's  Cryptogamtc  Flork 
Since  tba  above  was  written,  we  have  received  a  letter  from  Captain  Carmichael, 
informing  ns,  that  be  also  has  recently  detected  the  fructification  of  thb  genus  at 
Appin»  a  spot  already  well  known  as  the  seat  of  many  of  that  gentleman's  dis- 


Okof  oiperu.— It  aflfbids  us  |>cculiar  satisfaction  when  we  hare  to  record  the 
addition  of  anew  plant  to  a  country  like  our  own,  which  has  been  too  well  searched 
to  hold  out  very  sanguine  hopes  to  new  adventurers  in  bouny.  In  the  present 
instaiff^s  however,  we  have  to  announce^  that  Mr  Charles  Clouston,  of  Stromnesa 
Manse,  Orkney,  has  dtioovered  Chora  aapera,  of  Willdenow.  We  have  compared 
kb  sttefim''f  vrith  authentic  ones  communicaied  by  Professor  Agardh,  and  find 
identieaL     It  appcan  a  very  distioa  species. 


OnbimehM  ruArvi.— This  rare  and  interesting  plant  has  been  found  in  England, 
we  believe^  for  the  first  time,  by  Dr  James  Woodforde.  It  occurs,  he  informs  us, 
la  wDsiderable  abandanea,  on  a  bank  imasediately  above  an  immense  pit  into 
wMdi  the  aea  mahes,  called  the  •*  Devil's  Frying-pan,**  near  Cadgewitch,  in  Core- 
tndL  Odaer  alatiaaa  lor  it  have  also  been  discoveied  in  Scotland,  Dr  Graham 
iMving  leoantly  aeen  it  in  abondanea  in  (he  Isle  of  Sky,  on  the  banks  of  Loeb- 
fl|ffP,I»,  UMT  «b«  SparwCave,  and  on  the  north-east  coart  of  the  same  island, 
MarStencbel.  Dr  Woodforde  likewise  observed  it  on  the  Rose-ahire  coast, 
apposite  to  Stancfael,  near  the  burying  ground,  Gairloch. 

M.  AnoLpn  BapvoKiAaT's  Work  on  FOSSIL  BOTANY. 

We  understand,  from  our  friend  the  author,  that  the  first  part  of  this  most  im- 
portant work  may  be  expected  about  this  time.  We  have  seen  many  of  the  drawings 
intended  to  illustrate  it,  which  are  exquisite  in  their  execution,  as  well  a«  accurate 
In  their  deUils. 

CRYPTOGAMIC  BOTANY  in  Noath  AMxaiCA. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  learning,  that  the  progress  of  boUny  in  North 
America  is  not  confined  to  Ph»nogamous  plants;  that  while  Dr  Torrey,  Mr  Nut- 
tall.  Mr  EUiott,  and  other  rt»1e  naturalists,  decline  entering  the  cijptogamic 
territory,  it  has  been  occupuM!  by  the  Rev.  Lewi,  de  Schweimts  and  Mr  Halsey, 
who  are  collecting. materials  for  a  Cryptogamic  Flora  of  the  Umted  States. 
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VII.    MATERIA  MEDICA. 


/ 


/ 


A  AT.  LIV.— 7A<r  Oil  of  Euphorbia  Lathyriu 

l5a  Frakk,  physidan  to  the  Arcb-duchcts  Maria  Louiia  at  Parma,  in  a  letter 
to  M.  Caveotou,  at  Paris,  recommends  strongly  the  oil  of  the  £apbofbia  latkyriM, 
as  a  certain  and  efficacious  purgative,  producing  its  effects  without  exciting  vomiu 
iog,  colic,  pain,  or  tenesmus;  and  that  in  dysentery,  even  when  that  complaint  la 
accompanied  with  the  most  irritable  bowels,  it  purges  as  kindly  as  the  pulp  oC 
IWnarinds :  That  it  operates  in  nearly  as  small  a  dose  as  the  Croton  oil,  that  ia, 
from  four  to  eight  drops,  and  is  free  from  the  acrid  and  irritating  properties  of  that 
purgative ;  and  being  free  from  odour  and  taste,  it  is  well  calculated  for  those  to 
whom  it  is  difficult  to  administer  medicines.  This  ml  ought  to  be  fresh,  for  when 
it  is  even  slightly  rancid,  it  produces  colic 

In  addition  to  this  notice,  we  give,  from  an  Italian  Journal,  the  following  obser- 
vations addressed  to  M.  Caventou  by  Dr  Louis  Frank,  upon  the  use  of  Bophorbia 
lathyris. 

Dr  Calderini  recommends  this  medicine  as  an  excellent  purgative,  whidh  merits^ 

in  every  respect,  the  preference  over  the  oil  of  croton  tilium.     In  fact,  the  latter 

acts  most  commonly  as  a  violent  drastic,  while  the  former,  when  ft  is  very  recent, 

does  not  induce  either  colics  or  tenesmus.     The  oil  of  lathyris  is  administered 

always  in  so  small  a  dose  that  it  can  be  disguised  more  easily.     M.  Calderini 

i      affirms  it  to  have  obtained  no  leas  success  as  a  purgative,  by  simple  embrocation 

\     upon  the  navel ;  he  maintains,  in  short,  that  with  respect  to  economy,  no  other 

\     remedy  can  be  compared  with  it :  an  ounce  of  this  oil,  which  costs  about  one 

,    franc,  being  sufficient,  according  to  this  physician,  to  purge  96  sick  persons. 


/ 


A  ax.  LV.— CA^mico/  Nature  of  the  Lactucarium* 

M.  Dublanc,  junior,  has  analysed  lactucariumt  and  ascertained  that  it  containa 
no  morphia ;  hence,  its  hypnotic  properties  must  be  referred  to  some  other  prin- 
ciple. 

Art.  LVI.— -TAe  Rhu*  Toxicodendron* 

;  Rhus  ttmcodendront  although  the  experiments  made  with  it  in  this  eoontfy 
.  were  rather  favourable  to  its  powers  in  cases  of  Paralysis,  has  fallen  altogccbcr 
.  into  disuse  among  British  practitioners  of  medidna.  Dr  Givesius  has  adminia- 
tered  the  leaves  of  this  species  of  Rhus,  in  doses  of  one  fourth  of  a  grain,  twice  a- 
:  day,  in  live  cases  of  paralysis,  four  of  iHiich  were  cured.«-AilfefM  dea  Scimett 
\  MtdicaUt,  Sepiembre  1825* 


MEDICAL  POLICfi. 

Art.  LVII.— J^cocy  of  Facdmuhn  curitmdtf  ascertained* 

1  tv  was  lately  ascertained  in  Paris  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  between  male 
/  tind  female  children,  was  as  764  to  500.  This  of  course  required  some  explana- 
/  tion.  In  a  district  inquiry,  therefore^  instituted  relative  to  the  proportion  oK 
I  children  who  were  vaccinated,  ^nd  those  who  were  not  so^  it  was  found,  that  in 
'  the  case  of  girts,  one  child  out  of  four  was  subjected  to  this  precautionary  treatment, 
Vjxhile  in  that  of  boys,  one  out  often  only  underwent  the  process.    It  appeared  that 
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tboM  piNBCs  who  «»lth  the  graat«t  obsliiuicy  rafoMd  to  acknovledge  Oat  efflcM^ 
of  faccinirion  as  *  cdnplece  piwcrrative,  were  stiU  ditpoaed  to  admit  its  power  in 
dimiiiiibjng  tlio  cfaaiiM  of  inTMioo  from  the  diseete  which  thc7  fcer«d,  or  of  oUier- 
~-^^  modifTing  It ;  for  which  reaeon  they  vaccinated  tlieir  daugbten,  chiefly  to 
I  ifacir  fiicee  fVom  ezhibittng  thoee  hideout  narkt  the  imaU  pox  leaTci,  con- 
that  this  object  was  not  of  equal  importance  with  boya. 


I 

1 


REPORTS  OF  PUBLIC  BODIES. 

Pkiftiological  Queition,  propoted  by  the  Ro^ffU  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 

The  Royal  Medical  Society  propose,  as  the  subject  of  their  Priae  Essay,  the  fol- 
lowing questions: — 

I.  What  is  the  respectSre  agency  of  the  Tcins,  and  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  pro- 
cess of  dxorption  ? 

S.  By  what  means  or  tnechanism  do  these  vessels  accomplish  this  process? 
What  are  the  proofs  which  shew,  that  the  substances  absorbed  are  talten  np  by 
open  mouths,  or  orifices^  or  pass  through  the  coats  in  the  manner  of  imbibition  or 
transudadoo  ? 

9.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe,  tiiat  the  individual  animal  tissues  possess  a 
distinct  power  of  absorption,  or  that  this  process  is  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the 
animal  tissues? 

The  sum  of  twenty  guineas,  a  medal,  or  a  set  of  boolcs  of  that  value,  will  be 
given  to  the  author  of  the  best  dissertation  on  the  subject  proposed  by  the  Society, 
for  which  all  men  of  science  are  invited  to  compete. 

Hie  dissertations  may  be  written  in  English,  French,  or  Latin,  and  must  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  December  18S6;  and  the 
adjudication  of  the  prise  will  take  place  in  the  last  week  of  the  month  of  February 
foUowing. 

To  each  dissertation  must  be  prefixed  a  motto,  which  must  likewise  be  written 
on  the  outside  of  a  sealed  packet,  containing  the  name  and  address  uf  the  author. 
No  disserution  will  be  received  with  the  author's  name  affiled ;  and  all  disserta- 
tion*, except  the  sncceisful  one^  will  be  returned  if  desired,  with  the  sealed  packet 
unopened. 

(Signed)         N.  Baim«  Secretary. 

APOTHECARIES*  BILL. 

It  is  of  importance  to  the  Medical  Public  to  be  informed,  that  the  Act  for 
amending  the  Apothecaries'  Act  of  1815,  which  was  granted  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment for  one  year  only,  expiree  next  August,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  aware 
that  an  inquiry  into  the  evils  arising  from  the  Apothecaries*  Act,  and  into  the  general 
stote  of  medical  practice  and  privUege,  is  likely  to  take  place  at  the  commencement 
of  next  Session  of  Pteliament. 

It  is  of  die  utmost  consequence,  therefore,  that  the  Universities,  Colleges  of 
Surgeons,  and  Faculties  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  in  behalf  of  their  graduates  and 
licentiates,  as  well  as  the  graduates  and  licentiates  themselves,  (who,  by  the  provi- 
flions  of  the  Apothecaries'  Act^  are  restrained  iiom  the  practice  of  their  profession  in 
|.tfigi*nJ  and  Wales),  should  be  prepared  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  redress. 

OBITUARY. 

Died,  lately,  at  Brighton,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  John  Meyer,  M.  D.  of 
Broad-street  buildings,  London. 

Dr  Meyer  was  a  native  of  Germany,  having  been  bom  at  Linden,  on  tlie  bor- 
ders  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  December  27.   1 749.     He  studied  medicine  and 
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peUta  Kuntare  at  the  UniTinitj  of  Stmbnrgh*  wb«ra  Im  took  bia  dtgrao  of 
M.  D.  in  1771 :  and  rabcequantlj  vinted,  in  pursuit  of  profeMonal  knowkdga^  iIm 
tefaools  of  Vienna,  Fuia,  and  London. 

It  was  not,  we  believe,  until  1784,  that  Dr  Mejrer  eettled  as  a  pnctitioner  in 
tile  English  metropolis;  and  be  was  shortly  afterwaids  admitted  a  liceotiale  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  We  have  been  told  that,  upon  tbb  oecasiony  he  dislin* 
gnished  himself  in  the  usual  probationary  examinations,  by  the  fluency  and  purity 
of  his  latinity.  The  expectation  of  receiving  the  support  and  patronage  of  his 
numerous  countrymen  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  was  probably  Dr  Meyer's 
inducement  for  selecting  the  city  as  the  place  of  his  residence.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  in  London,  Dr  Meyer  obtained  the  appointment  of  physicUn  to  the  Fine- 
bury  Dispensary,  which  he  held  for  about  thirteen  years.  His  advancement  in 
private  practice,  like  that  of  most  metropolitan  physicians,  was  at  first  slow,  but  it 
was  steadily  progressive ;  and  the  emolument^  which  he  derived  from  his  profession 
became,  in  the  course  of  time,  very  oonsideiable.  Dr  Meyer  continued,  for  many 
years,  to  share  largely  the  be&t  practice  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs;  and  although^ 
in  the  evening  of  lifc^  his  business  began  to  decline^  he  retained  to  the  Us^  among 
his  earlier  connexions,  a  sufficient  portion  of  employment  to  occupy  and  amuse  his 
mind. 

Dr  Meyer's  acquaintance  with  medical  literature,  both  ancient  and  modern^  was 
general  and  extensive;  and  his  classical  attainmenti^  particularly  in  the  Greek 
language,  were  of  a  high  order.  In  the  intercourse  of  private  life,  he  was  cheerful, 
iKM^tslble^  and  convivial ;  and  supported  oonsisteatly  the  cbaiacter  of  an  infeelligettt 
physician,  a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar. 

AddUionai  CammnKmoaUotu 

Dr  Campbell,  lecturer  on  midwifery  in  this  cit/,  has  lately  discovered  in  a  still- 
bom  fcsttts,  a  formation  of  the  hymen,  hitherto  unnoticed.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
strong  band  of  condensed  cellular  merohnme,  apparently  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
an  breadth,  proceeding  in  an  oblique  direction  from  the  pubic  to  the  perinoeal 
surface  of  the  vagina.  The  vagina  is  pervious  towards  each  side  of  this  l^gulated 
production. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  I. . 

'  ah  Cy  the  course  of  the  three  external  incisions ;  some  of  the 
ulcerated  portions  of  the  skin. 

The  skin  without  the  incision  c  h  was  sound,  and  afibrded  the 
chief  covering  for  the  wound,  when  drawn  together. 
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I.  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE. 


A«T.  I.-^Knical  Cases.  By  James  Lom ax  Bab  dsley,  M.  D. 
Physician  to  the  Manchester  iDfirmary  and  Dispensary,  Lu- 
natic Hospital  and  Asylum,  and  to  the  House  of  Recovery, 
&&     In  a  Letter  to  one  of  the  Editors. 

My  Deae  S1E9 

X  TEANSHiT  you  a  few  cases,  selected  from  my  Clinical  Regis- 
ter,  for  insertion  in  the  next  number  of  the  Edmburgh  Journal 
of  Medical  Science,  should  you  consider  them  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  meet  the  public  eye.  Allow  me,  at  the  same  time, 
to  offer  you  my  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  your  new  pub- 
lication, and  believe  me  yours,  with  much  esteem, 

James  Lomax  Barbsley. 
lOi  Chatham  Strxxt, 


Case  I. — HtfdrophMa  SimuhUa, 

Emma  Smdilevy  house-servant,  a^ed  19,  was  admitted  into 
the  Manchester  Infirmary  on  the  4th  of  July  1825,  when  the 
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S50  Dr  Bardsley'B  Clinkai  dues. 

fc^owing  particulars  were  obtained  from  her. — ^She  stated,  thaC^ 
about  four  months  ago^  a  small  dog  kept  by  her  master  inflict- 
ed a  severe  bite  on  the  inner  part  of  her  right  leg.  It  appeared 
from  her  account,  that  the  dm  had  for  some  time  b^  un- 
usually dull,  and  refused  its  food  *.  She  had  heea  in  the  ha- 
bit of  allowing  the  4w  to  deep  ii)  her  bed-room ;  and,  on  the 
evenitag  in  questicm,  havuag  eocaoon  to  use  the  chamber  uten- 
sil after  being  in  bed  a  short  time,  the  dog  seized  her  by  the 
leg  at  the  moment  she  put  her  foot  upon  the  floor.  She  imme- 
diately applied  salt  to  the  wound,  returned  to  bed,  and  foL 
lowed  her  upua^  employment  in  the  morning.  She  declared 
most  positiv^y  that  the  bitten  part  had  0ver  sinoe  remained  in 
an  irritable  state,  and  would  not  completely  heal  though  va^ 
rious  local  remedies  had  been  employed  for  tnat  purpose.  At 
the  time  of  her  admission,  a  veskde  if  die  dse  of  a  sniUing  co- 
vered the  wound,  and  she  complaaned  of  severe  pains  shooting 
from  it  towards  the  groin,  whicn  were  apparently  much  aggia- 
vated  by  the  least  pvassuie  on  the  leg.  H^  articulation  was 
impaired,  which,  she  says,  was  quite  perfect  before  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  bita  She  seemed  to  expenenoe  an  occaaionol  sense 
of  constriction  at  the  breast,  and  the  muscles  of  the  throat  were 
sometimes  convuldvely  moved.  She  had  no  aversion  to  li- 
quids, but  swallowed  them  with  some  difiiculty.  Her. head 
was  at  times  veiy  painful ;  eyes  wild  and  staring.  Her  coun- 
tenance exhibited  some  marks  of  anxiety ;  pulse  was  rapid  and 
strong ;  tongue  furred ;  skin  dry ;  bowels  constipated;  breath- 
ing generally  natural,  though  interrupted  by  occancmal  sigh- 
ing. Catamenia  had  been  absent  for  several  months.  Diioec- 
tions  were  given  to  open  the  bowels  by  the  administration  of 
a  few  ounces  of  the  common  senna  mixture  of  the  hospital,  and 
to  dress  the  wound  night  and  momkig  with  simple  cerate.  Mr 
Worthin^n  (our  intelligent  and  z^ous  house  apothecary) 
was  particularly  requested  carefully  to  watch  tiie  progress  of 
thecaae. 

•  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  patient  seemed,  on  the  whole, 
more  tranquil,  and  expressed  hers^  relieved  by  the  free  al- 
vine  dischame  which  followed  the  exhibition  of  me  pprgative 
mixtute.  Tne  wound  being  still  very  pamful,  anodyne  mn^i- 
tations  were  ordered  to  be  ap^ed  to  the  leg.F— About  8  o^clock 
in  the  eveniiig  ahe  became  suddenly  worse,  and  I  was  imme- 
diately made  acquainted  with  the  change.  I  found  her  in  a 
state  of  great  agitation,  very  anxious,  and  irrifcabk.  Her 
breathing  was  laborious  and  interrupted,  and  she  omiplained 
of  acute  pain  ai  ihe  aovobicuiHa  tsordia,  which  was  much  in- 
creased by  the  pressure  of  the  hand  on  the  part     The  fomen- 


■  The  dog,  she  says,  died  ou  the  day  after  it  had  bitten  her. 
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totkm  had  dimiidthed  tiie  pain  <^  the  wound  Tht  pulse  was 
IOO9  full  and  hard  I  camrod  a  ▼ein  to  be  opetied  in  the  onn, 
aad,  placing  my  fingers  on  the  radial  artery,  I  alkmed  the 
blood  to  flow  until  the  pulse  was  much  reauoed  both  in  frs- 
queney  and  strength.  Tne  quantity  abstracted  amounted  to 
in  ounces.  Tfa;0  opemtion  was  scarcniy  oonoluded,  when  on  a 
sudden,  die  was  seised  with  a  severe  paraKyan.  81^  threw  bar 
head  forcibly  backwards,  extended  her  arms  in  a  defenst^ve  p4>. 
■tion,  and  seemed  to  fix  her  eyes  on  some  ideal  object  with 
horror  and  affiriffbt,  vidently  exdskning,  ^  Take  that  dcg 
away ;  ^ood  God !  take  that  do^  away.  Tlie  pupib  wwe 
oontrnetile  on  the  approach  of  a  hghted  candle^  In  afeut  ten 
minules  the  paroxysm  was  over.  On  being  qjuestioned  as  to 
the  cause  of  her  sudden  tenor,  she  denied  having  the  least  re- 
ooQection  of  what  had  happened,  and  seemed  even  to  have  en- 
tirely forgotten  that  she  had  been  bled ;  but,  on  endeavouring 
to  convince  her  that  the  operation  had  just  been  performed,  she 
hastily  replied,  ^'  Oh,  "very  well,  very  well,  dien  I  AbH  soon 
be  better.^ 

Afttf  witnessing  this  aitadi  (though  I  felt  permaded  that 
the  diseaae  under  t^di  the  patient  laboured  was  hysteria  and 
not  rabies  canina),  I  thought  it  prudent  to  call  an  tramediale 
consultation  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  institution, 
which  accordingly  met  at  9  o^clock  r.  m.  :  Piesent-^Dr  Lyon, 
Dr  Carbutt,  Messrs  Ransome,  Ainsworth,  and  Bobert  'Thorpe. 
The  wound  was  very  carefully  examined,  and  some  of  the  fa» 
culty  were  stronglj  ineUned  to  believe  from  its  anpear^moe 
that  it  had  been  utentionaUy  produced  by  Ae  appncation  of 
soase  acrid  substance^  It  wss  sadsfactonty  proved  that  she 
was  not  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  whidi,  from  the  absence  of  the 
catamenia,  was  at  first  suqcNSted  to  be  the  case.  liShe  did  not 
experience  a  returti  of  the  paroxysm  during  the  attendance 
of  the  censultslion.  She  was  diinected  to  tdce  a.  piU^  with  a 
min  and  a  half  of  opium  immediately,  and  to  hare  a  dmwer 
bath  early  in  the  morning 

Gth,  8  o'^ckxrk,  a.  il— Comnlams  much  of  loss  of  vest,  and  of 
severe  pain  both  of  head  ana  scrofaicukis  cordis.  Hie  nurn 
stales,  Aat  she  had  several  paroBcyms  during  the  night,  simi. 
iar  ta  the  one  described  in  the  report  of  last  evnaii^.  Bowris 
mlher  confined ;  pulse M>, and ItiU;  countenasK^ expresstiw of 
considerable  anxiety.  Prescribed,— Let  six  leeehes  be  apf^Kisd 
to  the  temples,  and  eight  to  the  scrolHoulns  cordis ;  let  her  im* 
mediallely  take  a  acnij^e  of  die  cathavtie  powder  of  tliebouMS 
omtahiing  15  g^na  of  jalsp  and  fi  of  cafamel^  and,  nfiter  the 
bqm^s  have  been  finely  moived,  let  her  havn  a  pill  witb  tww 
^sains  of  mudc,  and  an  equal  tpmntitf  of  eamphor,  ev«ry  se» 
cond  hour .^--^  o'dock,  p.  ic    Has  cbtived  great  vdief  Irom 
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2Sft  Dr  Bavdsley's  Clinical  Cases. 

eiuu^i^atkm,  there  does  not  9f!pewc  to  be  any  real  cause  for 
such  complaint. 

24tb,  The  wound  is  completely  healed.  The  nurse  infonns 
me  that  one  of  the  patients  has  more  than  once  observed  Smal* 
ley  attempting  to  introduce  a  lopg  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  bone 
of  her  stays,  on  the  inside  of  the  box,  for  the  purpose  of  renew, 
ing  the  irritation  of  the  sore.  Her  general  health  continues 
good.  The  apothecary  was  directed  to  keep  her  leg  in  the  box 
until  the  day  of  her  discharge  from  the  ho^ital. 

£6th^  The  \ea  remains  perfectly  sound.  Ordered  to  be  dis- 
charged at  the  first  meeting  of  the  board. 

28th,  The  nurse  states  that  she  came  into  the  ward  about  an 
hour  ago,  and  found  Smalley  in  an  apparent  state  of  syncope. 
She  ran  instantly  to  acquaint  Mr  >Worthington  with  the  cu*. 
cumstance,  but  the  patient  had  contrived  to  recover  before  he 
reached  the  ward.  On  asking  her  if  she  could  assign  any  cause 
for  this  sudden  fainting  fit,  she  said  that  it  was  owing  to  a  co- 
pious vomiting  of  blood  with  which  she  had  been  seized  on 
bending  to  reach  the  chamber  utensil.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
her  with  a  pulse  96,  and  of  good  strength,  a  countenance  rather 
florid,  and  the  extremities  warm.  The  quantity  of  blood  said 
to  be  dischai^ged  from  the  stomach  amounts  to  nearly  two  pints, 
and  resembles  an  admixture  of  blood  and  water,  with  a  few  coa- 
gula  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Being  convinced  of  the  im- 
probability, not  to  say  impossibility,  ot  an  individual  losing  so 
much  blood  from  any  part  of  the  l>Qdy,  without  a  sensible  ef- 
fect being  produced  on  the  pulse^  I  was  anxious  to  detect  the 
impo^tion ;  and  on  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  apothecary  had 
ordered  some  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  temples  of  a  patient 
in  the  bed  next  to  that  of  Smalley,  and  tliat  she  had  been  a&> 
nsting  the  nurse  in  fomenting  the  leech  bites,  and  bringing 
clean  water.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  she  put  the 
bloody  water  into  her  chamber  utensil,  and  feigned  vomiting. 
She  again  denies  the  accusation  with  the^greatest  efirontery. 
Let  her  be  carefully  watched. 

31st,  She  pretends  to  be  unable  to  sit  up  from  extreme  de> 
bilitjTy  and  refuses  her  meals.  Let  her  be  removed  from  the 
hospital  in  a  sedan  this  afternoon. 

I  have  once  heard  that  this  patient  was  quite  well  in  a  day 
or  two  after  leaving  the  hospital*  and  that  she  speedily  ex- 
changed the  comforts  which  the  sick  experience  in  tnat  institu- 
tion for  the  misery  of  imprisonment,  owing  to-  some  theft  of 
which  she  was  found  guilty. 

Remarks, — I  have  entered  into  rather  a  minute  detail  of  the 
symptoms,  progress,  treatment,  and  termination  of  the  above 
case,  from  n  belief  that  it  is  important  in  several  respects,  but 
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diteflyiD  iUustrating  the  ocrawonal  reaembknoe  between  hTsUria 
and  hydrophobia,  as  well  as  some  of  the  artifices  employed  by  un. 
principled  patients,  in  order  to  deceive  their  medical  attenoants. 
That  part  of  the  history  given  by  this  ^\  which  relates  to  the  dog, 
was  undoubtedly  false;  but  as,  at  the  time  of  her  admission,  I  hsA 
no  just  reason  for  suspecting  her  veracity,  I  was  induced  to  solidt 
the  opinion  of  my  colleagues  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affection 
under  which  she  laboured,  and  the  most  judicious  mode  of  treat- 
ingit  The  paroxysms  were  very  similar  to  those  experienced  by. 
hydrophobic  patients,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  almost 
any  practitioner,  who  had  never  witnessed  a  genuine  instance  of 
rabies  canina,  on  being  summoned  to  attend  Smalley  in  one  of 
her  paroxysms,  might  readily  have  supposed  that  she  was  afflict- 
ed with  that  horrible  malady,  and  more  particularly,  if  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  having  received  a  bite  from  a  suj^xMed  rabid 
animal  had  been  previously  mentioned  to  him.  She  complained 
of  severe  pain  in  the  wound,  which  has  been  considered  by 
Cselius  Aurelianus  *,  Sauvages,  -f-  Troillet  |,  Labonnardiere  |[, 
and  some  other  writers  on  rabies  canina,  as  one  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  that  affection.  The  vesicle  covering  the  feigned 
bite  resembled  the  buUse  which  characterise  Pompholyx  £uti- 
nus.  She  had  no  dread  of  liquids,  but  experienced  some  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing  them.  This  symptom  sometimes  originates 
from  the  terrors  of  imagination  §.  Dr  Ferrier  has  related  a  case 
of  this  kind.  A  man  and  his  wife  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog, 
which  they  supposed  to  be  mad ;  the  woman  thought  herself 
well,  but  the  man  fancied  that  he  had  uneasiness  in  his  throaty 
and  that  he  could  hardly  swallow  any  thing.  **  By  a  little  in- 
dulg^ce  of  his  fears,^  (says  Dr  Ferrier),  <^  this  might  have 
been  converted  into  a  very  clear  case  of  hydrophobia,  and  the 
patient  would  probably  have  died."" 

In  hysteria  this  difficulty  of  swallowing  is  not  unfrequently 
present.     I  had  a  female  patient  a  short  time  ago,  who  was  sub- 

{ect  to  severe  hysterical  paroxysms,  and  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
ter  whole  body  thrown  mto  the  most  violent  agitations  on  at- 
tempting to  swallow  liquids. 

It  has  been  erroneously  supposed,  that  persons  labouring  un« 
der  the  horrors  of  canine  madness  have  a  dread  of  Uquids ;  but 

*  Pnepatitur  enim  ea  purs,  que  moxsufuerit  vexsta,  unde  imtium  denique 
pairioncm  sumere  ii«mo  iiegstlj)e  Mori).  Acut.  lib.  iiL  cap.  xiv.  p.  808. 

t  Dissert,  sur  k  Natine  et  Cause  de  la  Bage,  p.  62. 

%  Kouveau  Traits  de  la  Rage,  p.  S9-70l.74. 

R  Dissert  sur  la  Bage  et  rHjdrophob. 

§  Medical  Histories  and  Reflections,  p.  46. 
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dever&I  eases  on  record  prove,  Hoit  tbey  have  viewed  fluids  with 
i^ifference,  and  even  asked  engeflj  lof  drink,  so  loOj^  as  sense 
remained.  Their  dfead  is  of  the  act  of  deghitiddn,  tor,  on  at-^ 
tempting  to  swaQot^  dther  solids  or  liquids  (especially  the  lat- 
ter), severe  oonvuMons  about  the  throat,  and  stricture  at  the 
breaift,  instantly  ensue,  and  produce  the  most  indescribable  dis* 
tress.  In  the  case  of  Thomas  Pearson,  related  by  Dr  Mar- 
shall, it  b  observed,  ^^  that,  so  fisir  from  having  any  horror  of 
water,  the  right  of  it  seemed  to  please  him,  for  he  smd  he  bad 
great  thirst,  and  the  simple  contact  of  drink,  pfovided  m>  effort 
to  sWallow  was  exerted,  was  a  solace  to  him  *.  The  S3rmptom8 
of  tetanus  are  sometimes  so  strikingly  similar  to  those  of  rabies 
canina,  and,  indeed,  so  strong  an  analog  exists  between  the  two 
diseases,  that  some  authors  have  considered  the  latter  affection 
as  nothing  more  than  a  species  of  tetanic  affection.  Several 
cases  of  traumatic  tetanus  have  been  recorded,  in  which,  had 
the  symptoms  supervened  to  the  bite  of  a  supposed  mad  dog, 
instead  <k  the  injury  bdng  occasioned  by  a  splinter  at  wood  or  a 
fracture,  there  would  have  been  considerable  difllculty  in  derid- 
ing whether  the  patients  suffered  from  tetanus  or  rabies  canina. 

The  globus  hystericus,  or  sensation  of  a  ball  gradually  as- 
cending from  the  stomach  to  the  throat,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
and  a  copious  flow  of  pale-coloured  urine,  winch  form  promi- 
nent symptoms  of  hysteria,  were  not  at  any  time  present  in  the 
ease  of  Smalle^.  ^  ^ 

The  hystencal  disposition  was  more  connected  with  irregula- 
rity of  the  menstrual  function,  than  any  disorder  of  the  stomach 
or  bowels. 

It  IS  proper  to  notke  the  imposition  so  artftilly  attemfpted  by 
our  patient.  "  Diseases  are  generally  f^gned  fy^  Dr  Beck  re- 
marks,  **  from  one  of  three  causes-^fear,  shame,  or  the  hope  of 
gain  ;**  but  my  patient  must  have  been  influenced  by  some  other 
motive ;  for  she  had  nothing  to  fear,  nothing  to  be  ashamed  cf^ 
(except  attempting  to  decdve)  and  no  prospect  of  gtan  was 
presented  to  her.  Indeed,  I  have  been  tmable  to  ascertain  her 
real  motive  for  wishing  to  impose  upon  me.  One  would  ima- 
me  that  it  could  not  oe  very  agreeable  to  renrain  confined  in 
nte  ward  of  an  infirmary,  to  be  obliged  to  take  medidne,  and  to 
submit  to  blistering  and  Ueeding.  I  can  only  attribute  her  dis- 
graceful odnduct  to  that  same  depravity  of  heart,  and  w«lit  of 
morid  prifticiple,  which  led  her  to  the  ootnmission  of  a  more  het^- 
nous  crime,  shortly  after  her  disduffge  frooi  the  faopitaL  An 
instance  something  similar  to  the  one  juat  described,  la  BMDlion- 
ed  by  Dr  Hennen,  in  his  valuable  ^^  Principles  of  Military  Sur« 

*  Morbid  Anatomj  of  the  Brain  in  Mania  and  Hydft^phobla,  p.  S7. 

f  Medical  Jorisprudencey  p.  1. 


EffkfU  of  Eaeemve  Salivation.  iSd 

^ery,"*  (p.  4S5).  ^  I  bad)  sotne  time  i^^"*  he  Mniarks,  •*  a  case 
in  a  recruit,  reported  to  be  Pompholy<  diatitttts,  and  reaetdbling 
that  spedes  of  bnHe,  m  a  very  remarkable  degree.  After  seve- 
ral weeks,  Dr  Bartlett,  of  the  88th  regiment,  into  whose  charoe 
the  man  waa  at  last  transferred,  detectra  a  shining  parUcle  of  the 
powder  of  cantharides  adhering  to  an  unctuoua  dressinCy  which  he 
nad  purposely  applied  loosely  to  the  limb,  in  order  £at  the  pa* 
tient  m^bot  be  pcerented  fiom  managing  his  am  m^ 
own  way.**  Ulcers^  we  know,  are  often  intentionally  produced, 
instances  of  counterfeited  hysteria  sometimes  occur,  and  the  pa- 
nnysm  is  often  imitated  so  exactly,  (Dr  Hamilton  observes  *,) 
<^  aa  to  deaemr  oownmi  observeiu'*  HiMnatemesis  has  been 
ttgnad  «n  die  plan  adopted  by  my  patient,  vn.  by  pouring  real 
hl«Ml  into  the  chamber  utensil ;  also  by  drinking  blood,  and 
Ikatt  v«Mftituig  k  in  the  presence  of  qwctatovsi  The  detection 
of  imposiliona  of  this  kind  is  by  no  means  diffionk;  for  soak 
sudden  disehai^geaof  blood,  when  real,  are  attended  with  tjnnp* 
toms  that  defy  close  iaulalioni-. 

The  oiBcera  of  public  institutions  are  always  exposed  to  the 
arttfloes  of  the  idle  and  the  base,  who  may  wisn  to  answer  some 
purpose,  by  feigning  disease:  hence  it  is  their  duty  to  guard 
agrnnal  sum  deeepffona,  which,  if  successftil,  only  serve  to  en« 
tfnmiffb  others  in  sinKtu*  attempts,  and  to  diminish  the  extent 
of  that  usefulness  which  it  k  the*  object  cf  the  benevolent  sop-* 
porters  of  public  charities  tf>  promote. 

Cas£  IL^-Effbcis  of  Ecccemve  Salivation. 

CaAerine  jDff«^,  aged  upwards  of  60,  admitted  into  the 
Hoase  of  Recovery  on  the  14th  of  September  185^5.  Has  been 
iU  in  the  workhouse  a  fortnight;  during  which  bme  she  has 
been  attended  by  the  surseon  of  thai  institution.  She  says  that 
her  complaint  commencea  with  a  coldness  and  shivering^  whicb 
was  succeeded  by  heat.  She  has  suffered  much  from  pain  of 
epigastrium  during  the  last  three  days.  Head  free  from  une&. 
sioess ;  abdomen  rather  tense.  Skin  fiol  and  dry.  Throat  sore ; 
tongue  swollen ;  gums  very  red  and  painful.  Cofnous  flow  of 
saliva  from  the  mouth.  Mereorial  fetor  of  breath  so  strong,  as 
to  render  a  near  approach  to  her  extremely  disagreeable.  Pulse 
86 ;  rather  feeble.  Bowels  oonfintd.  Appedte  indifferent. 
Urine  scanty  and  high  coloured. 

"  ObservaUoDS  on  Uie  utility  and  administration  of  Pargative  Medidnes, 
p.  132. 

f  On  the  stilject  of  simulated  diaeaaes,  Makon,  Podere,  Hcnnen,  Beck,  Paris 
and  FonbUinqne,  and  Blatcbford,  may  be  consufted  with  advantage. 
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Admoveantur  ep]|;a8trio  hirudines  octo. 
&  Misturs  antunonialis  *, 

— -^— ^  ftmmnnit.  ftAfltatia.  titan iianiift  flflfiflf  ttffK ■^MJilfiftr 

Sumat  imciam  quartis  noris. 
]^  Pulveris  rhei  grana  octo^ 

jalapie  erana  sex. 

Sit  polvia  statnn  sumendus.     Utatorf  gargarismate  sodae 
boratiB. 

16fA,  Pain  of  epigastrium  much  relieved  by  the  leeches.  One 
copious  alvine  evacuation  from  the  powder.  Complains  chiefly 
of  mouth.     Salivary  discharge  contmues  profuse. 

Sumat  Btatim  haustum  olei  ricini,  com  oki  dnchaua  aex ;  iapetta^ 
tur  faucibus  externis  emplastnun  cantharidis ;  wmtimicgitmr  dus- 
tura  diaphoretica  et  gargarisma. 

17^9  Makes  no  complaint  but  of  her  mouth.  BliMr  has  tisen 
well.  She  can  scarcely  be  induced  to  use  the  medicines  pre- 
scribed for  her.  Takes  a  little  broth.  Pulse  76;  and  feme. 
Two  stools  from  oil.     Countenance  anxious. 

Repetantur  haustus^  mistiun^  et  gargarisma;  habeat  vini  rubri 
Port  dicti,  uncias  sex  in  dies. 

18^%,  Continues  languid,  and  suffers  much  from  mouth. 
Throat  easier  since  the  blister.  Has  had  three  scanty  stools 
during  the  night.     Pulse  stiU  feebla 

Repetantor  remedia. 

19^,  Has  passed  a  very  restless  night.  Talked  much  in  her 
sleep.  Has  some  delirium ;  with  a  low  and  feeble  pulse.  Eyes 
sunk ;  tongue  dry ;  bowels  free. 

Bene  lavetor  caputs  prius  rasum ;  spiritu  viai  campfaorato  admo- 
veatur  inter  scapulas  emplastnun  cantharidis;  mtennitfeuitar 
haustus  et  mistura ;  continuentur  gargarisma  et  vinum. 


*  MUtura  antimomaUs. 
^  Aqa«  menUitt  viridis,  f^xiv. 

LiqiiOEii  antlmonii  Tartaiiatti,  fZRt. 
Tc  opU  minima,  xix. 
Spiiitus  Lavandulae  compontJ,  fjij. 
Syrupi,  f^ts. — Misce. 


Mkhira  ammoma  aceiaUt^ 
^  Aqus  menthae  viridis,  f^yj. 

Liquoris  ammoniaB  acetatig,  (iij. 

Syrupl,  fJU* — Miscc. 

■f*  Gargaritma  todm  Iwroiu, 
%  Sodse  Boralb,  31}. 

Mellis  roas,  ^iss. 

Aqii«e  ferventisy  ,^vj.     Misce. 
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9  o*ckMk,  p.  M.— -Seems  to  be  sinking  very  rapidly.     Pulse 
indistiDct ;  delirium  almost  constant. 

Cstaplssmata  sinapeos  pUntis  pedum  applicentur;  sumat  misture 
~i  unciam  unam  omni  bora. 


90lkf  She  died  at  an  early  hour  this  morning. 


IMaMdNM.^— The  body  was  opened,  about  tktrty-eigfat  hours 
after  doitb,  by  our  intelligeAt  derk,  at  the  House  of  Reoovetyy 
(Mr  Boordman,  surgeon),  when  the  following  morbid  appear- 
ances were  obsared.— Countenance  much  changed ;  face  ede- 
matous. 

^€Mi-— The  dtfra  mater  was  so  firmly  attached  to  the  skull, 
that  k  Fsq^uirad  the  united  force  of  Mr  Boardman  and  mysdf 
to  detach  tt  Its  structure  was  perfectly  healthy.  The  v^ds 
of  the  pia  mater  were  somewhat  distended  with  blood ;  no  effii* 
MOD  between  the  membranes;  but  the  ventricles  contained  rather 
move  dian  two  ounces  of  serum.  Cerebrum  firm ;  when  sliced 
with  the  scalpel,  the  surfaces  eriiibited  numerous  bloody  puncta. 
There  were  several  small  vesicles  on  each  choroid  plexus.  Ce- 
rebellum sound. 

Mouih  and^fintces, — The  tongue  was  red,  ulcerated,  and  tu- 
mefi<ed.  The  velum  pendulum  palati,  and  posterior  portion  of 
the  fiiuees,  were  very  fiorid.  Gums  red,  and  deeply  ulcerated. 
Salivary  glands  much  enlarged. 

Thdnur. — In  the  right  cavity  of  the  chest  there  were  six 
ounces  of  serous  fiuid,  with  threads  of  coagulable  lymph  float- 
ing in  it.  In  the  left,  the  pleurse  adhered  to  each  other  so 
firmly,  that  it  was  impossible  to  separate  them  without  lacera- 
tion. Right  lung  sound,  but  the  left  exhibited  marks  of  dis- 
esa&  In  the  upper  lobe  there  were  two  fibro-cartilaginous  ci- 
catsJeea,  and  the  inferior  lobe  presented  a  perfect  specimen  of 
hepatization.  No  tubercles  were  discovered  in  either  lobe. 
Heart  and  pericardium  both  natural. 

Abdomen. — Stomach  sound.  Liver  natural,  gall  bladder  mo^ 
derately  filled  with  bile.  On  looking  for  the  spleen  we  were 
surprised  to  find  a  small  body,  which  was  at  first  conndered 
merely  an  appendage  of  that  viscus ;  but  on  further  careful  ex- 
amination, no  other  spleen  could  be  detected.  Its  structure  was 
perfectly  healthy.  Its  length  was  two  inches  and  a  half,  and 
Its  weight  one  ounce  and  a  quarter.  The  other  abdominal  vis- 
cera were  free  from  disease  ^. 


*  At  one  of  mj  dinkil  lecturet,  I  shewed  thli  viscus,  and  the  specimen  of 
cifimied  lon^,  to  Mr  Wfllism  Henry  and  Mr  Kay  (at  piesent  in  Edinbnigb)^ 
and  the  late  Mr  Runcorni  who  were  three  of  our  most  attenti? e  and  dil%ent  pu. 
pils  at  the  Hospital. 


JUpffmrhs.'^The  intcre«t  of  the  above  c«ae  oonsigts  <ihi«Ajr  in 
the  morbid  appearances  pretsnted  by  diwotioa.  The  paMeoi, 
I  am  of  opinion,  sunk  from  the  effects  of  excessive  salivation. 
She  had  been  using  some  preparation  of  mercury  whilst  in  the 
workhouse ;  for,  according  to  the  report  taken  on  the  day  of 
her  admis^on  into  the  fever  wards*  ^^  her  guns  were  idl  and 
ulcerated,  and  there  was  a  copious  flow  of  saliva  from  the 
mottth.^  The  case  affords  an  example  of  the  daij^par  of  idmi- 
nistering  mercury  in  Urge  doses  to  elderly  nereoii&  I  have  fao- 
fore  witnessed  the  fatal  oonsequemaes  of  Bwm  praoUee.  A  Jcmm- 
ledge  of  the  fact,  that,  in  some  ooosUtutions,  a  very  siaaU  ppo- 
portion  of  this  powerful  remedy  is  capable  of  producNig  ihe 
most  violent  effects  on  the  system,  and  tbad  its  aimm,  like  that 
of  digitalis,  often  remains  for  a  time  concealed^  and  thw.aiypMtB 
auddenly  with  accumulated  energy,  should  lead  {N-actilMiierB 
carefully  to  watch  its  operation  in  all  cases  in  wfaiob  its  use  nia^ 
be  indicated,  and  more  particularly  wbea  praseiib^  for  indivir 
duals  of  advanced  age.  The  first  morbid  appeamnee  wovthy 
of  notice*  is  the  cicatrised  stale  of  the  upper  loi^  of  tbo  left 
lung-  This  patient  liad  in  all  probability  been,  siilyaot  to  pul- 
monary disease  at  a  former  penod  of  life,  but  this  fact  was  not 
ascertained,  as  she  had  no  affection  of  the  chest  whilst  in  the 
house.  According  to  Laennec,  these  cicatrices  are  by  no  means 
uncommon.  *^  *  Je  puis  assurer,^  he  observes,  **  que  quieoofne 
se  livrera  d'une  mani^re  assidue  k  des  ledherchea  d^imaftomie 
pathologique  dans  un  hopital  ne  passm^  paa  six  moisaana  ren- 
contr^r  plusieurs  fois  des  cicatrices  et  des  fistnles  pulmooama.^ 
He  considers  this  development  of  carulagioous  tissue  to  be  one 
of  nature'^s  eSortA  to  repair  the  injuries  produced  by  ttiberoiilar 
excavations.  He  also  notices  the  occasional  preaenoe  of  puhao- 
nary  cicatrices,  without  tubercles,  as  waa  the  case  m  the  alwve 
dissection.  Very  small  is  the  number  of  pbtfaisical  palMits 
whose  disease  is  arrested  by  this  curative  process  of  nature, 
compared  with  the  hundreds  who  daily  fall  viottma  to  tba  de^ 
structive  ravages  of  this  fatal  malady. 

The  very  mminutive  size  of  the  spleen^  as  notiosd  in  the  dis* 
section,  is  more  curious  than  important,  though  it  seesna  to  io* 
volve  the  following  phyaological  oonsideratioB,  vis,  Gould  an 
orean,  so  much  less  than  nataral,  perform  those  functioiui 
(wnatever  they  may  be)  for  which  it  was  destijied?  That  rtiis 
was  the  case,  we  have  every  reamm  to  suppist)  loace  the  palieDt 
never  exhibited  any  symptom  of  splenic  aiaease  during  life^  and 
had  eqjoved  a  gooa  share  of  health  previous  to  the  attack  of  fever 
for  which  she  came  under  my  care.  It  would  be  idle  to  leaaon 
about  the  functions  of  an  oi*gen,  the  real  u«e  of  which.  vemm» 

*  De  TAnsculution  mediate,  tome  i.  p.  102, 


Oh  JfiorMM  whidk  communicaie  wUh  the  Sea,        96S 

uokaovn.  The  tDflrenoed  bulk  of  the  spleen  bag  betn  notio^ 
by  mtmy  p^thokfji^l^  but  its  dirainifined  ti^t  has  been  but 
rAmly  nai^lipiied,  Haller  remariu,  speaking  of  the  spleen, 
^*  iaxius  est  nwis  parvum  Fsperiri;  fuit  tamen,  duabus  uocii^ 
non  major  in  homine  cui  amplissimus  erat  yentnculus  *J^  Spi- 
gelitt$  obsennssi  that  a  smsil  spleen  is  healUiier  than  a  large 
one,  unless  the  bulk  of  the  former  be  very  much  redueed  f. 
When  the  spleen  is  very  small,  th?  stomach  is  mostly  foiipd 
enlarged.  I  am  not  aoquainted  with  any  dissection  on  record^ 
in  vhieb  this  tiscus  has  Wen  found  ao  reduced  in  size  as  in  th^ 
isase  above  detsikd,  tboiii^  my  very  ej^celleot  friend  Professor 
Monro  informed  me  some  time  aeo,  when  in  Manchester,  that 
he  had  onoe  aocidentaUy  met  with  a  spleen  almost  as  saudl*  \n 
a  autiyecl  bnHight  for  anatomical  demonstcation. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Aav.  U.'^Upon  the  causee  of  the  JmahihrUi/  of  the  Air  in 
the  vidmfy  of  Marshes  eommunieatmff  wiih  the  SeA,  By 
Sig.  Gaetako  Giosgiki,  of  the  Academy  of  Lucca,  be. 
&cj, 

iuAN  perhaps  excels  all  other  organiaed  beings,  in  possess- 
iuj^  a  nature  wtiich  adapts  itself  to  all  circumstances  and  all 
cUmates.  He  lives  amd  multiplies  in  the  midst  of  the  burning 
sands  of  Africa  and  the  eternal  frosts  of  the  polar  region? ;  y^t 
still  he  finds,  in  the  insalubrious  a'ur  of  some  countries  powenul 
causes  of  destruction,  derived  even  from  a  soil,  the  temperature 
and  fertility  of  whicb  would,  under  different  circumstances, 
have  insured  to  him  well4)eing  and  ease. 

Such  is,  however,  the  tendency  of  the  species  to  make  e\ery 
scosssible  point  of  land  the  object  of  its  perc^oations,  and  even 
its  calamiues,  that,  in  our  ancient  abode  of  Europe,  it  is  rare  to 
laeet  wid>  a  vpece,  however  ineoosiderable  it  may  be,  which,  npt- 
withstanding  its  insalubrity,  is  not  inhabited  by  some  hundreds  of 
living  phantoms,  devoted  from  their  birth  to  a  languishing  life, 
Wl  to  a  premature  death. 

It  is  known  that  the  causes  of  this  insalubritv  are  of  different 

kinds,  the  principal  of  which  ought  to  be  sougnt  for  in  the  bad 

■  I    ■■     I  III  ^1         ■■  ■     » 

*  BkQfflla  Vhjtiol^e^  p.  395. 

t  B—pgr  tsmtn  fliiaor  m^re  hmUot  wt,  niii  admodum  puryiutepeccet,  qtiod 
el  ipse  annuit  Aristoteles,  lib.  iiL  Histor.  de  Animal,  cap.  xvi«  Be  Humani 
corporis  fabrica,  lib.  viii  p.  240.  • 
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quality  of  the  waters,  in  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  of  the 
vegetables  which  cover  it,  and  in  the  deleterious  exhalatioiis  de- 
rived from  its  surface ;  also  more  frequently  still  in  the  vieuuty 
of  stagnant  waters,  and  in  the  composition  of  the  bed  in  whi^ 
they  are  oontiuned. 

Sometimes  these  causes  disappear  befixe  industry.  The  de- 
struction  of  forests,  the  cultivation  of  lands,  and,  above  all, 
drmning,  eventually  carry  animation  and  life  to  regions  long  de- 
serted and  inhospitable.  For  this  reason,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  the  human  race  that  facts  of  this  nature  be  de- 
scribed to  the  learned  with  a  view  to  their  exphmacicM],  and  to 
governments,  who  can  so  easily  turn  to  the  ^ood  account  of  the 
{leople  experiments,  the  tendency  of  which  is  saintly.  With 
this  view,  we  are  about  to  occupy  ourselves  with  rapidly  tracing 
the  history  of  the  means  employed,  in  a  district  under  our  ^es, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  more  healthy  the  air  of  a  provmoe 
of  Italy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  striking  example  may 
not  be  lost  to  humanity ! 

We  have  said,  that  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  stagnant  wa« 
ters  that  an  insalubrious  atmosphere  is  moot  frequoitly  met 
with ;  but  we  ought  also  to  add,  that  there  is  no  observer,  how* 
ever  inattentive  he  may  be,  who  must  not  have  remarked 
that  this  cause  is  singularly  modified  by  a  crowd  of  circumstan- 
ces which  it  is  often  diiBcult  to  investigate.  The  nei^bourbood 
of  marshes  is  not  always  insalubrious,  nor  is  its  in^ubrity  al- 
ways in  the  same  decree.  This  is  a  fact  which  has  long  heea 
acknowledged,  and  wnich  should  have  sooner  excited  the  learn- 
ed to  prosecute  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  difference. 

One  of  these  causes  ought  particularly  to  engage  our  atten- 
tion. Vitruvius,  in  his  Architecture^  book.  i.  chap,  iv.,  counsels 
us  not  to  build  a  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  marsh,  when 
the  level  of  it  is  at  no  time  more  elevated  than  that  of  tiie  ste ; 
for,  as  he  adds,  the  salt  waters  introduced  during  a  storm  or 
great  tide,  cannot  flow  out  when  these  causes  have  ceased  to  ope- 
rate. 

Gul.  Piso  (Hist.  Nat.  et  Med.  lib.  i.  p.  9.)9  ^7^  expressly, 
'*  Non  omnia  loca  paludosa  et  lacustria  msalubria  esse,  monu- 
menta  vetenim  quoque  confirmant  in  Italia,  ubi  inflignia  (jua&- 
dam  et  ferlilissima  habitacula  paludibus  proxima  incredibtii  tin- 
men salubritate  fruebantur ;  propterea  quod  commerdum  habe- 
rent  cum  mari,  et  motione  perpetua  non  paterentur  stagnantes 
putrescere.*" 

Silvius,  Donatus,  Pringle,  Boerhaave,  Lancisi,  and  some  odiers, 
have  also  more  or  less  clearly  ^ven  us  to  understand,  Aat  it  is 
principally  from  marshes  in  which  the  waters  of  the  sea  mix  with 
fresh  waters,  and  in  which  this  mixture  remains  a  greater  or  less 
time  exposed  to  the  summer  sun,  that  the  most  deleterious  mi- 
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Ban  are  whaled.  As  iUustrative  of  this  fact  the  aalt  nianliea 
of  the  flouth  of  Fnmoe  may  be  cited,  also  the  fens  wbkb  baiH 
dor  upen  the  coasts  of  the  Meditemuiean,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naplesi  in  the  States  of  the  Chutch,  or  in  TuSeaay,  the  envinaia 
of  wfaiehy  abhorred  and  depopulated,  form  a  stoking  oontnul 
with  the  animation,  the  fermity,  and  the  populatuncf  other 
provinoes  of  the  interior,  rituated  near  marshes  by  nomeaasJett 
extennve* 

It  is,  then,  from  nothing  more  than  rude  observations,  which 
were  directed  to  these  looalitiea,  that  this  truth,  which  at  first 
had  been  merely  anticipated, — ^which  had  been  announced  Jdlh* 
out  direct  proctf-— at  length  necessarily  burst  forth,  sanclTiWMi 
by  the  oonnnnation  of  experience :  The  presetice  and  mixhiref 
more  or  tees  prolonged  during  the  eummer,  cfihe  waters  eftke 
eea  in  the  marehee  qffreehmOer^  camMudke  ta  the  eUmmte  of 
Italy  Ae  priiknpal  cauee  of  the  maiady  aceoimted  eo  terrible^ 
whieh  U  well  known  under  the  name  of  M  ai^attie  ni  catti var 


I  have  said  that  this  truth  had  been  announced  without  any 
diivct  proof;  for,  in  fact,  the  mere  insalubrity  of  the  lur  of 
marshes  where  the  mixture  had  taken  place,  does  not  of  staeif 
audiorise  us  to-make  any  duch  condusioD.  For, .  if  we  would 
estaUish  with  prrasion,  tnat,  of  these  two  fiicts,  the  kst  was  die 
cotisequencc'or  the  first,  it  would  be  necessary  to  stop  and  le^ 
new  sucoesflively  the  mixture,  and  thus  to  assure  ounelves  that 
the  separaition  of  the  fresh  and  salt  watero  would  be  followed  bj 
a  salutifi^rotts  purification  of  the  air,  and  that  the  mephitic  and 
pestilential  qualities  would  reappear  as  soon  as  this  separatioBi 
was  intemnitted.  AU  this  has,  however,  been  done  in  our  days 
with  complete  success,  and  it  is  of  this. interesting  expernnent 
that  I  am  about  to  relate  the  particulars. 

To  the  south  of  the  Ligiurian  Apennines  (see  thenu^,  Plate 
IV«),  £ea  a  marshT  region,  bounded  on  the  west  \xj  the  Medi* 
terftteaa,  for  the  length  ef  nearly  twelve  Italian  imlea;  to  the 
sotttii  by  the  Serchb ;  to  the  east  by  the  extreme  basUons  of 
the  Apennines,  and  to  the  north  b^  the  Fripido,  a  torrent  which 
rises  near  the  foot  of  the  Apenmnes,  in  the  state  of  Massa  de 
Cartara,  and  throws  kself  mto  the  sea  after  a  course  of.  fiom 
three  to  four  Italian  miles.  The  extent  of  this  plain  from  die 
ssa  to  the  foot.of  the  mountains  and  of  the  .hills  which  border 
ity  is  from  two  to  four  miles.  It  is  traversed  iiom  eastto  :wi0st 
by  torrents  which  rise  at  a  little  distance  from  the  mountains^ 
and  which  either  discharge  theknselves  in  the  morasses,  or  di- 
''%ectly  into  the  sea. 

Torrentsof  the  last  description  cmnprehended  die  Serdiio  and 
the  Frigido,  the  river  Camajore,  and  the  river  Pntra  Santa,  or 
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Fiumetto ;  they  have  no  connection  with  the  moraas,  farther 
than  dividing  it  into  three  separate  basins. 

This  maraiy  plain  may,  with  all  probability,  be  regarded  as 
formed  by  the  sands  earned  along  by  the  Amo  and  the  Serdiio 
into  the  interior  of  the  gulph,  which  extended  formerly  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  at  the  east.    The  bottom  of  the  marsh,  in 
fact,  consists  of  sand  amilar  to  that  of  the  coast,  which  here 
forms  a  sort  of  embankment,  that  is  only  elevated  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  towards  which  it  sinks  by  a  verv  gentle 
depression.     What  renders  this  conjecture  the  more  probable  is, 
that  the  depoats  of  sand  carried  by  the  Amo  and  the  Serchio  ore 
continued  up  to  our  own  time,  and  augment  every  year  from 
four  to  five  fathoms  the  natural  breadth  of  the  bank  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  so  that  the  sea  appears  to  retire  every  year  pro- 
portionally to  this  increase  of  breadth.     It  may  also  be  easily 
conceived  how  the  Arno  and  the  Serchio,  ^in  advancing  their 
embouchures  farther*out  into  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  their  own 
alluvion,!  have  formed  upon  the  coast  that  particular  bank  wfaidi 
bounds  the  morass  of  tne  lake  of  Massaciuccoli,  of  La  Torre 
and.Motrone,  and  of  the  lake  of  Perotto.     It  is  probable  that 
these  low  flats  had  been  originally  nothing  more  than  a  conti- 
nuous marsh,  which  was  afterwards  divided  mto  three  basins  (al- 
ready named)  by  the  alluvion  of  the  river  of  Camajore,  and  of 
the  river  Fietra  Santa.     These  currents,  like  the  Serchio  and  the 
Frig^do,  have  opened  their  beds  through  the  midst  of  the  gravel 
and  the  ve^table  earth  which  they  had  carried  with  them  from 
the  mountains,  and  with  which  they  had  covered  over,  by  a  bed 
more  or  less  thick,  the  contiguous  low  flats. 
.    The  waters  collected  from  rains,  as  well  as  from  sources  com- 
jpari^vely  little  abundant,  which  flow  into  the  three  basins  be- 
tore  mentioned,  discharge  themselves  slowly  into  the  sfea  by  na- 
tural or  artificnal  canals,  which  pierce  the  banks  of  sand  that 
bound  the  coast.     The  txisins  for  which  these  canals -are  deagn- 
ed  may  be  stated  as  follows :  1st,  For  the  principal  basin  of  the 
lake  of  Massaciuccoli,  the  moat  of  La  Burlamacca ;  2dly,  For 
the  smaller  ponds  of  the  seas  of  Latorre  and  of  Motrone,  the 
moats  of  Motrone  and  that  of  Tonfalo ;  Sdly,  For  the  little 
lake  of  Perotto,  and  for  the  marshes  surrounding  the  moat  of 
Cinquale.    The  level  of  the  stagnant  waters  thus  nyned,  is 
scarcely  superior  to  that  of  the  sea  during  its  ebbins,  and  is  in- 
ferior to  it  during  its  flowing ;  at  the  same  time,  uie  tides  are 
very  inconaderable  in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean.     Under 
these  circumstances,  before  the  hydraulic  worics  of  which  we  ar^^ 
about  to  speak  were  constructed,  the  surface  of  the  sea  h&ag^ 
elevated  by  the  rising  of  the  tide,  or  by  some  other  cause,  in- 
duced the  waters  banging  to  the  moats  of  Burlamacca,*  Mo- 
trone,  Tonfalo  and  Cinquale,  to  run  in  a  contrary  direction ; 
and,  except  when  the  waters  of  the  marsh  were  more  than 
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usually  swollen  by  raiiw»  those  from  the  moftts  inttodHced  them. 
selves  by  these  means  ioto  the  basins,  whieh  ^y  overfloived 
even  to  the  foot  of  the  raouBUuas.  Every  time,  likendse,  that  a 
libeedaUi  [a  violent  igod  from  the  soiith*west]  pieffailed,  the  sea 
became  i^iW,  aad  [MMmdled  with  violence  its  waves  into  the  in^ 
tf  lior.  Tbe  mixture  of  fresh  and  salt  watersy  which,  of  course, 
resulted  from  the  eomluned  openuaons  of  these  causes,  and  which, 
in  summer,  was  seldom,  or  v«ry  slowly  corrected  by  now  sup- 
plies, became  corrupted,  and  spiead  all  around  the  raast  dead^ 
infection. 

I  shall  not  sta^  to  describe  the  stale  of  the  population  of 
thoie  paxishes  which  were  situated  aeavest  to  the  marahes.  Via^ 
regffio  consisted  then  of  nothingf  more  than  an  assemUage  of  a 
m3\  number  of  fishermen''s  cabiasC  which  were  pboed  near  an 
ancient  tower,  that  had  been  destined  by  the  unpUlaiiCliropic 
8{nrit  of  the  i^  for  a  prison,  where  individuals  condemned  to 
the  galleys  w^reinunured.  The  efifects  of  the  badair  are  but  too 
well  known.  They  were  here  annually  produced  with  all  their  bor* 
rofs.  The  natives,  who  were  few  in  number,  and  constantly  at- 
tacked by  complaints  of  the  liver  or  the  spleen,  presented  dimng 
tbe  whole  year  the  aflUcting  sjpectacle  of  a  pofanlatioa  of  sickly 
children,  and  of  men  contembiig  with  this  disease,  among  whom 
old  age  was  unknown.  At  the  expinitkNi  of  each  summer,  they 
became  afflicted  with  the  most  dangerous  maladies^  Those  who, 
by  undergoing  the  probatkm  of  an  intermittent  lever  of  some 
months  in  duration,  which  only  jrielded  to  bark  and  the  return  of 
winter,  got  quit  of  this  attack,  might  esteem  themselves  ha[^. 
In  vain  did  the  oreater  number  of  tbe  inhabkante,  by  remain- 
ing upon  the  hi&,  or  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  only 
desoendiw  to  the  plain  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  tbe  hu 
hour  whidi  was  incuspensable  for  iu  culture,  attempt  to  escme 
an  influence  still  more  mortal  at  ni|^t :  for  fever  and  death  aid 
not  the  less  attend  them  to  th«r  miseraUa  dwellings.  To  such 
a  crisis  had  this  calamity  arrived,  that  the  culture  of  tbe  oKve 
trees  with  which  these  rich  hills  were  covered,  was  absadoned 
ahnost  entirely  to  die  hands  of  strangers,  who  were  summoned 
during  the  ^nter  to  fertilize  a  land  to  which  fertility  itself  was 
a  mimitmi^  since  it  merely  served  as  a  bait  to  allure  new  vic- 
tims to  the  soil.  And  if  the  natives  themselves  could  not  escape 
these  terrible  scouiges,  what  evil  fortune  mi^t  we  not  expect 
thouUL  brfal  .the  passenger  or  imprudent  traveller,  who  had  so 
far  forgotten  himself,  as  to  renuon  during  an  entire  ni^t  in 
these  infectious  districts :  death  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  Us  imprudenoe. 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  country  previous  to  tbe  year  1741^ 
an  epoch  when  a  partial  puri6cation  of  the  air  was  attempted. 
I  have  not  overcharged  the  colours  of  the  picture  which  I  have 
drawn  ;  t^  public  registers  record^it  ^•**the  remembrance  is  still 
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too  recent; — the  last  traces  of  it  are  scarcdy  effaced ; — I  have 
said  nothing  which  is  not  a  well  known,  ineontestible  truth. 

It  was  in  1714  that  the  engineer  of  Bcdogna,  Gemignmia 
Rondelliy  proposed  to  attempt  a  separatiqp  of  the^sea  waters. 
In  1780,  the  cdebrated  Eustache  Manfredi  renewed  (he  same 
proposition.  In  1736,  Bernardino  Zendrini,  a  mathematician 
of  the  republic  of  Venice,  summoned  to  Lucca  by  his  govern- 
ment, insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  constructing  a  dam  near  the 
embouchujre  of  Uie  Burlamacca, — ^the  moveable  gates  of  which 
were  to  be  so  contrived,  that  they  might  shut,  like  the  suckers 
of  a  pump,  whenever  the  watars  of  the  sea  became  elevated  by 
tides  or  tempests,  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  mig^t  be  open 
for  the  retreat  of  the  waters  running  out  from  the  morass,  when- 
ever their  level  had  berame  so  much  higher  than  that  of  the  aea, 
that  the  force  ctf  the  interior  waters  was  likely  to  prevail. 

The  republic,  anxious  to  mitigate  so  many  evus,  ordered,  in 
1740,  the  construction  of  this  work,  which  was  accordingly  fi- 
nished in  1741.  The  most  complete  and  unhoped  for  success 
crowned  thisicnterprise,  the  utihty  of  which  must,  until  then, 
have  appeared  prwlematical. 

In  tne  year  subsequent  to  this  construction,  there  did  not  re- 
appeart  either  at  Massaciuccoli,  at  Quiesa,  or  in  the  other 
places  less  contiguous  to  the  basins  of  Motrone  and  PeroUo,  those 
terrible  maladies  which  periodically  made  their  desolating  visits. 

Those  inhabitants  whose  condition  was  not  irremediable, 
were  restored  to  health  and  strength,  and  were  at  length  enti- 
tled to  entertain  the  hope  of  a  life  mare  supportable  and  less  pre- 
carious for  xh&a  and  tneir  posterity,  to  whom  the  fertility  and 
extent  of  the  ground  which  they  tilled  promised  an  easy  and 
tranquil  existence.  Since  that  time  the  population  has  rapidly 
increased,  and  continues  still  in  a  progressive  state.  Viar^^o 
is  become  a  verj  considerable  dtv,  and  all  suspidon  of  its  insa- 
lubrity has  so  far  disappeared,  that  the  first  fanulies  of  die  city 
of  Lucca  have  kmg  ago  built  palaces  there,  to  which  they  resort 
in  the  summer  mcoths,  in  order  to.  breathe  the  wholesome  sea- 
air,  and  to  resign  themselves  to  the  pleasures  of  the  baths  and 
of  society. 

But  if  any  doubt  can  still  remain,  though  in  the  lihet  sceptical 
minds,  regardmg  the  cause  of  this  unexpected  change,  the  reci- 
tal of  two  unhappy  events  cannot  fail  to  remove  them. 

In  the  summers  of  1768  and  1760,  Viare^^o^  and  the  pa. 
rishes  adjoming  the  lakes  of  Massaduocoli,  were  a^ain  ravaged 
by  nckness.  it  appears  from  the  registers,  that  Viareggio,  out 
of  a  population  of  1S80  persons,  hiul  in  two  years  170  deaths, 
that  is  nearly  1  in  16  each  year ;  while,  in  the  foUowing  year, 
there  were  only  S£  deaths,  that  is  about  1  in  40.  In  £is  in- 
stance,  the  cause  of  the  epidenuc  comfdaint  was  soon  ascertained 
and  successfully  obviated  :  the  gates  of  the  dam  bad  been  da- 
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tnaged,  and  had  pennitted,  in  the  yean  1768  and  n69»  the  en- 
trance of  the  tea-water.  Upon  thia  diflocyveiy  they  were  repaiied. 
A  similar  calami^  again  took  place  in  the  years  1784  and 
1785.  The  slate  Off  the  gates  not  being  looked  after,  the  num- 
ber carried  off  by  death  in  1784  was  8S  out  of  a  populalbn  of 
1808  inhabitants ;  that  is  to  say,  the  dfafhn  anxMinted  to  about 
1  m  %0.  In  1785»  thero  died  108  persons  out  of  1884,  or  about 
1  in  18.  We  also  read  in  the  reports  sent  uptoGovemment,  that, 
in  the  year  1784,  Viar^gio,  possesnng  the  population  before 
stated,  amounting  to  1898  inhatritants,  had  no  fewer  than  15M)0 
sick.  But  this  ^identic  attack,  like  that  of  ]769»  immediately 
ceased,  when  the  wear  and  damage  sustained  by  the  gates  of  the 
dam  Ware  sufficiently  repaired. 

After  so  decisive  an  experiment  it  was  rational  to  eiraect, 
that  similar  works  i^ifdicable  to  the  basins  of  the  waters  ofMo- 
trone  and  of  the  lake  of  Perotto  would  be  executed  untbout  de- 
lay. But  the  event  was  unavoidably  otherwise ;  and  the  un« 
happy  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of  Camajore,  of  Pietm-Santa^ 
and,  above  all,  of  Monlignosoi  a  little  town  which  fek  with 
even  greater  severity  the  deleterious  influence  of  the  marsh  of 
Perotto,  were  destined  to  languish  for  a  still  longer  period,  in. a  • 
state  whidi  became  the  more  deplorable,  from  tne  reflection  * 
that  it  could  be  so  easily  ameliocaldL 

It  was  not  before  the  year  1804,  that  the  complaints  of  these 
sufierers  detenmned  the  demoeratic  republic  to  taka^lfecttfljf  - 
measures  in  their  favour.  This  long  deu^,  if  not  absolutely 
justifiable,  can  at  least  be  explained  by  the  impediments,  which 
the  neoessty  of  an  understanding  with  the  Tuscan  Government  on 
the  subject  of  some  diflerences  r^arding  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
moats  of  Motione  and  of  Cinquafe,  necMsarily  oocaooned. 

The  Chevalier  Matteud,  who  was  then  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  the  state  of  Lucca,  was  sent  to  Florence  in 
1806,  bring  commissioned  in  this  affiur  to  come  to  somearranse- 
ment.  He  had,  with  the  aeal  of  a  true  philanthropist,  fulfilled 
the  end  of  his  mission,  when  new  pcditical  convulsions  interven- 
ed, to  put  a  stop  once  more  to  the  benefit  which  was  anticipated. 

The  state  of  Luoea  having  lost  the  lepuMioan  form  of  go- 
vemment,  M.  Matteuci  became  the  first  minister  of  the  princi- 
pality which  succeeded  to  it,  and  preserved  this  office  until  the 
year  1817.    He  ceased  not  to  employ  his  interest  in  support  of 
the  just  complaint  of  the  inhabitants  of  Montignoso.    Tne  de* 
ploraUe  state  of  their  country  may  be  found  described  in  his  reu 
port  of  the  ISth  April  1808^  when,  upon  some  delay  having 
taken  place  in  the  construction  of  the  proposed  dam  upon  the 
moat  of  Cinquale,  he  proposed  as  a  provisonal  measure,  the  fiir* 
ced  ranoval  during  tne  summer,  of  the  populatmn  which  re- 
mained.   We  pro<^ed  to  transcribe  his  words,  because  they  coap- 
vey  an  idea  oi  the  enUre  extent  of  the  evil. 
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"  In  the  mean  fcime,''  he  states,  "  I  wiil  employ  myself  id  a 
pngect  that  is  in  i^taUon  for  the  people  of  MontigDoso  du- 
dug  the  approaching  minuner,  in  which  seascn  will  unavoidably 
he  renewed  the  deadly  aidcness,  that  in  the  oonrse  of  a  few  years 
has  destroyed  a  great  part  of  that  xmha^ipy  popiilatioiL  But 
notwithstanding  the  recent  remembrance  which  the  Motttigaosi- 
ans  entertain  of  a  speotode  the  most  desolating,  notwithstanding 
l^e  imminent  dao^r  which  snbsists  of  renewed  destruction,  (hat 
measure  will  not  be  esteemed  by  them  a  palatatde  one,  by  which 
they  are  constrained  to  abandon,  for  a  length  of  time  diar  roofs 
and  their  cottages,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly^  their  graves. 
They  will,  however,  one  day  bless  the  hand  thiit  has  coi^selted 
them  to  receive  a  benefit^  which  at  this  bstant  they  do  iwt  value 
sufficiendy.'" 

This  measure  which  was  adopted,  preduoed  in  the  years 
18099  IBiO,  1811,  the  best  effects.  It  became  useless  in  1812 
by  the  completion  a£  die  dam  upon  the  Cinquale,  the  donstmc- 
tion  of  which  had  heen  first  undertaken  in  1809.  In  the  fol- 
lowing years,  the  air  of  Montignoso  was  as  healthy  as  that  of 
Viare^^.  The  aaiotary  inflaenoe  of  this  constraction  began 
likewise  to  be  fdt  in  the  communes  of  QueroeCa,  Pietra^Saota, 
mid  Valiechia,  although  to  a  less  degree  in  the  places  neatest 
the  ponds  of  Motione.  It  was  therefore  evident,  that,  in  order 
to  complete  this  system  of  rendering  the  ailjmosphere  salcibrious, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  furnish  with  dans  the  moats  of  Motrone 
and  Te»£Edo.  M.  Mattend,  who  was  still  in  office  vmider  tlM 
piwrisional  Austrian  Government,  and  whose  name  ou|^  to  be 
osfiGciated  with  every  useful  measure  that  was  done  at  this  period, 
was  unwilling  to  leave  a  work  imperfect  in  windi  he  had  taken 
such  a  Gonsioeiabie  part.  His  authority  powerfully  iiduenced 
4he  resolution  adopted  by  the  iminicipaiities  of  Camajore  and 
Pietra-Sonta,  that  these  works  sboald  he  executed  at  thw  ex- 
pence.  The  dam  of  Motrone,  whidi  had  been  tmdertakoi  ia 
1818,  was  fiatshed  in  the  year  18199  ivhxie  the  kss  ioterestmg 
one  of  Tonfalo  was  likewise  completed  in  ISM . 

Since  that  time,  all  maladies  attributable  to  a  pemidous  at- 
mosphere haive  in  eveiy  quarter  ceased ;  so  that  the  salubrity 
of  the  air  is  no  longer  exposed  to  danger,  except  fiom  acciden- 
tal circumstances,  as,  from  a  failure  in  die  mamtenanoe,  or  ne- 
glect in  overkx^ng  the  dams,  which  the  natives  ought  ever  to 
consider  as  .their  true  palladium. 

I  annex  a  Table  of  the  progressive  state  of  the  population 
in  such  parishes  as  have  the  most  felt  the  influence  tif  the 
dams  cqnstruoted  at  the  different  epochs  pointed  out.  It  sf- 
ioeds  the  most  complete  proof  that  can  be  given,  of  4he  present 
sahibrity  of  the  air.  Other  parishes  farther  removed  ficm  this 
ancient  focus  of  infection,  hove  likewise  to  boast  of  an  increase 
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<»F  pcypuktioD,  wfaidi  has  beeo  generally  proportional  to  the  de« 
gree  of  malign  inflaenoe  possessed  by  the  atmosphere,  beftve 
the  ooDstructioii  of  the  dam. ' 

Siaiemmi  ofAe  Population  o/tke  cirde  of  Viartggio. 


Number  of  lohabitaBU  in  tha  yasn         1 

1                Partihes. 

^               1 

17S3|l744 

1758 
958 

1776 
1517 

1782 11809  1822 

1823 
4267 

ViangghS 

830 

45» 

1762 

2914 

4165 

Barigeccbia, 

231 

279 

266 

287 

324 

434 

481 

491 

Bouano, 

190 

175 

276 

414 

431 

661 

753 

779 

Comaico, 

fSS 

S15 

359 

413 

448 

499 

572 

591 

MaMWota, 

SO 

9* 

*i 

«• 

359 

545 

746 

766 

55 

48 

65 

91 

96 

118 

164 

170 

Pieve  a  Elid, 

83 

112 

131 

153 

170 

321 

349 

357 

Quian,        - 

131 

152 

300 

421 

19 

452 

517 

529 

Bliafay 

15i 

142 

201 

819 

848 

598 

641 

64a 

TomdalLmOy 

«« 

M 

M 

n 

221 

387 

545 

566 

MoodgiaiiOt 

169 

183    224 

194 

227    223| 

242 

243 

The  number  of  inbabiiants  conDesponding  to  the  jem^  mazied  („)  has  not 
been  ascertained. 

It  results  from  tl^  statement,  that  the  population  of  the  circle 
of  Viar^^mo,  composed  of  eleven  parishes  as  before  q)ecified9 
which  had,  in  178S,  1509  inhabitants,  was  found  to  ccmsist, 
in  the  year  1823,  of  9408  inhabitants;  or,  in  other  terms, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  interval  of  90  years  has  nearly 
doubled  itself  every  36  yeara 

State  of  the  Population  ofCamajora  in  the 

Yean     -     1744»    1758,    1776,    1782,    1822,    1823. 
Inhabitanti   -    3680,    3980,    4084,    4352,    5043,    5075. 

Inci^ease  in  79  years,  1395  inhabitants. 


Stale  oftlie  Population  ofMontignoao  in  the 

Years  .  1733,        1744^        1811,     1813,        1823,.       1824. 

InhaUtanU      -  865,  921,  734,        763,         1241,        1320. 

Increase  since  the  construction  of  the  dam  of  Cinquale,  from 
181  \  to  1824,  586  inhabitants. 

State  of  the  Population  of  Pietra-Santa^  and  of  the  neighbaur-' 
ing  Parishes  of  Querceta^  VaUechia  and  Capella, 


In  1819 

la  1824 

Pietra-Santa, 

5581 

6669 

Quereeta, 

563 

717 

VaUedila, 

1182 

1885 

La  Capella, 

901 

1081 

Total        8227 

Increase  in  ax  years,  1525  inhabitants. 
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-  I  oould  Iiave  wished  to  have  given  a  greater  extent  to  these 
tables ;  above  all,  to  have  annexed  to  them  comparative  state- 
ments of  the  mortality  of  the  different  epochs  we  have  been  con- 
sidering ;  but  beinff  averse  to  availing  myself  of  any  other  num- 
bers than  those  which  have  been  furnished  by  authentic  docu- 
ments, I  have  been  obliged  to  confine  myself  to  such  as  could 
be  extracted  from  the  public  archives.  This  was  the  more  to 
be  desired,  as  we  have  no  other  »milar  event  upon  record,  which 
has  exercised  such  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the  state  of  a 
country.  Consequently,  after  the  facts  which  we  have  collected, 
not  the  smallest  doubt  can  exist  regarding  the  cause  of  the  ra- 
pid, I  will  say  nearly  marvellous,  increase  of  populaticHi  which 
immediately  followed  the  construction  of  dams ; — an  increase 
which  will  only  stop  at  the  moment  when,  like  the  rest  of  the  states 
of  Lucca  the  population  of  which  is  stationary  or  at  least  very 
slowly  progressive,  an  equilibrium  shall  be  established  between 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  subsistence  which  they 
are  enabled  to  draw  from  their  fertile  soil. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  fact  of  the  atmosphere  being  rendered 
salubrious  by  the  exduaon  of  sea- waters  from  the  marshes  of 
Massaciuccoli,  Motrone  and  Cinquale  is  well  established,  there 
arises  a  series  of  questions,  upon  the  solution  of  which  the  ex- 
planation of  the  change  must  depend  : 

\st^  Is  it  from  a  simple  mixture  of  fresh  and  salt  waters,  that 
the  pestilential  miasmata  which  infect  the  air  of  these  o)untries 
develope  themselves ;  or  do  these  principles  rather  result  from  the 
destruction  and  corruption  of  certain  vegetable  and  animal  tribes 
which  being  unable  to  exist  in  sea- water,  are  destroyed  by  the 
introduction  of  this  fluid  into  fresh-water  ? 

Sdiy,  In  either  case,  what  are  the  chemical  changes  induced 
by  these  mixtures ;  the  nature  of  the  deleterious  emanations ;  the 
degree  of  heat  necessary  for  their  production,  the  influence  of 
the  soil,  and  of  the  mud  of  the  morass,  &c.  ? 

^dhf^  What  is  their  action  upon  life  ?  To  what  distance  can 
it  extend  ?  And,  in  general,  by  what  circumstances  can  it  be 
modified,  &c.  ? 

It  is  only  by  new  experiments,  undertaken  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  sdenoe,  that  these  questions  can  be  answered.  Ard- 
fidal  and  varied  mixtures  should  be  resorted  to.  We  should 
study  in  succesmon  the  simple  mixture  of  the  two  waters,  their 
mixture  in  conjunction  with  the  mud  extracted  from  the  bottom 
of  the  morass ;  the  mixture  of  these  waters,  and  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  in  putrefaction ;  the  chemical  chances  which 
are  slowly  developed  in  these  mixtures  from  difierent  agrees  of 
temperature ;  the  nature  of  the  products,  and,  above  al^  of  the 
gases  and  substances  held  in  solution  by  these  vapours ;  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  life  of  animals  is  afibcted  either  from  mixtures, 
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or  vapours  extrtcted  from  these  mixtures,  and  collected  by  ar* 
tifioiaJ  means,  or  from  air  impregnated  with  these  vapours; 
the  comparison  of  these  artificial  products  with  those  of  the 
country  where  the  mixture  is  naturally  made. 

Here  is  a  vast  field  open  for  difficult,  delicate,  yet  expenmve 
researches,  but  from  which  there  may  unquestionably  be  ga- 
thered a  large  store  of  results,  new  to  science  and  useful  to  hu- 
manity. 

For  our  own  part,  while  desiring  that  circumstances  may,  at  a 
future  time,  permit  us  to  attempt  some  discoveries,  we  adknow- 
ledge,  that  more  extended  and  more  varied  observations  are  neces- 
sary tosucoeM ;  and,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  earnestness,  we 
invite  the  attention  of  philosophers  to  a  subject  so  interesting. 


Art.  III. — Ciue  cfAcuie  BronckUiSj  Pneumonia^  and  Pericarp 
diiisj  investigated  by  the  Stethoscope  and  Percussion.  By 
Thomas  Jowbtt,  Esq.  Resident  Surgeon  to  St  Mary^s 
Hospital  and  Dispensary,  Nottingham. 

■Ubyah  Flink,  aged  85  years,  was  admitted  a  patient  of  St 
Vtarj^s  Hospital,  Nottingnam,  about  the  middle  of  October 
18£5,  at  which  time  he  laboured  under  very  severe  and  exten- 
ave  acute  bronchitis.  The  ausadtic  indications  of  this  state, 
were,  the  sonorous  and  sibilant  rattles^  generally  audible 
throughout  the  thorax,  and  in  some  places  ver^ng  to  the  mu» 
ecus  kind.  The  Testation  was  of  a  prolonged  sudkI  bbw^ 
ing  character,  which  i  believe  to  be  peculiar  to  bronchial  in- 
flammations :  and  it  was  at  times  inaudible^  in  spaces  ci  vari^ 
ous  extent,  but  generally  reappeared  after  a  fit  of  coughing. 
The  sound  eiicitai  by  percussion  of  the  thorax  was  sood  He 
expectorated  about  a  pint  of  clear  visdd  mucus^^rauier  frothy 
on  the  surface,  in  the  course  of  a  day.  There  was  consi- 
derable edematous  swelling  of  the  legs  idA  feet.  The  reduced 
state  of  the  patient  at  tne^date^f  ms  admisaon,  precluded  all 
idea  of  his  bearing  general  sanguineous  evacuations.  Blisters 
were  applied  to  the  sternum,  and  the  tartarized  antnnony  in 
doses  of  one-fourth  of  a  grain  every  four  hours  was  prescribed. 
Under  this  treatment,  conjoined  with  spare  diet  and  rest, 
the  bronchial  inflammation  abated,  the  oedema  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities subsided,  and  he  continued  improving  in  all  respects 
until  the  16th  of  November ;  an  which  dsLj  he  was  seized  with 
obscure  pain  in  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  left  side  of  the 
chest,  and  other  symptoms  indicating  the  supervention  of  pneu- 
monia.   The  legs  agam  became  oraematous.     He  was  bled, 
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leeched,  and  blistered,  with  advantage.  On  the  S2d  he  was 
quite  free  from  the  pain.  Hb  portion  was  constantly  sitting  up 
in  bed,  nor  could  he  lie  down,  on  account  of  the  increased  diffi- 
culty it  occasioned  in  his  breathing,  and  the  aggravation  of  his 
cough.  The  sputa  were  become  more  opaque  and  gelatinous, 
and  the  froth  floating  on  the  surface  was  very  thick,  and  in 
larce  quantity.  Percussion  elicited  a  eood  sound  in  the  right 
back,  and  a  atad  one  in  the  left.  By  Uie  Stethoscope  there  was 
no  respiration  audible  at  the  bottom  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest 
posteriorly,  but  only  a  little,  weak,  rattle  when  he  inspired  An*- 
cibly.  There  was  more  or  less  bronchial  respiration  between 
the  left  scapula  and  the  spinal  column,  around  and  over  the  in- 
ferior half  of  the  scapula,  and  from  that  bone  along  the  course 
of  the  fifth  rib  towards  the  sternum.  Along  with  this  bronchial 
respiration  there  was  resonance  of  the  voice  (bronchophony), 
more  or  less  perfectly  resembling  egophony.  The  respiration 
was  vesicularj  but  feeble  at  the  summit  of  tne  lung  posteriorly, 
and  down  as  low  as  the  third  rib  anteriorly ;  below  the  latter 
point  it  was  altogether  inaudible.  He  was  directed  to  continue 
the  use  of  the  tartarized  anUmony. 

The  pulmonary  affection  was  relieved,  the  cedema  of  the  legs 
again  subsided, — he  could  lie  with  his  head  lower  down  in  bed, 
-—and  he  again  appeared  to  be  improving,  until  26th  November, 
on  which  day  he  did  not  seem  so  well,  owing  to  what  he  termed 
^*  a  weighty  pain,  like  sgueezing  his  heart  together  ;^  and  which, 
be  said,  **  seemed  to  bind  his  heart  up,  and  prevented  it  beating 
and  playing  as  it  used  to  doJ^  When  desired  to  point  out  the 
exact  seat  of  this  pain,  he  accurately  traced,  with  hb  finger,  a 
large  precordial  space.  Examineawith  the  cylinder: — The 
hearts  action  was  natural  as  to  rhythme,  but  appeared  to  heai 
a  distance  from  the  aide.  He  was  obli^;ed  to  keep  constantly  in 
the  sitting  posture,  as  the  attempt  to  he  down  considerably  ag. 

Savated  his  sufferings.    Leeches  and  a  blister  were  applied  to 
e  prsecordial  region. 

On  the  28th  November  he  felt  better.  On  the  29th  he  could 
lie  lower  down  in  bed,  but  said  he  was  no  better.  He  com- 
plained of  his  heart  feeling  oppressed  and  squeexed,  and  that 
changing  the  posture  brought  on  tlie  pain.  The  pulse  was 
small  and  weak,  and  rather  irregular  as  to  frequen^  and 
strength.  By  the  stethoscope,  the  hearths  action  was  heard  in- 
distinctly,  and  as  if  it  were  at  a  distance  Jrom  the  side,  on  lis- 
tening attentively  to  it  Mr  Cursban  and  myself  distinctly 
heard  a  bubbling  noise^  like  air-bubbles  agitated  with  water. 
This  noise  was  audible  for  a  few  seconds  together,  and  then 
ceased,  returning,  and  again  ceaang  at  short  intervals.  As 
far  as  could  be  ascertained,  it  seemed  to  accompany,  and  to  be 
caused  by  the  motions  of  the  heart    In  the  course  of  the  same 
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fuf(ht  it  beianie  mud  more  distinct,  and  ao  loud  as  to  be  heard 
widi  the  naked  ear  bj  a  patient  lying  in  the  next  bed.  It  had 
difiappeaned  the  following  morning. 

From  this  time  he  remiuned  free  from  pain  (or  several  da^s. 
Oa  the  3d  December  he  again  oomplainea  of  his  heart,  which 
&lt,  he  said,  '*  like  a  greai  weighi  cruahing  UJ*  The  impuL 
flion  of  the  heart  was  ielt  in  a  ooniiised  manner  in  aooosidenible 
pneoordial  8|)ace,  when  examined  with  tlie  cylinder.  The  pul- 
monary indications  continued  nearly  the  same. 

About  the  10th  of  December  oeclema  reappeared  in  the  lower 
extremities  for  the  third  time,  and  it  continued  to  advance  up- 
wards towards  the  body  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
SOth  December. 

Autopsy  made  28  hours  after  death,  in  the  presence  of 
Dr  Marshall  Hall,  Dr  Godfrey  Howitt  of  Leicester,  Mr  Old- 
know,  and  Mr  Cursham,  surgeons ;  to  whom  I  read  the  follow* 
iag  remarks,  which  I  had  previously  written  in  my  note-book : 

^^  9\st  December. — On  looking  over  my  notes  of  Flinn^s  case, 
for  the  purpose  of  farming  an  opinion  of  the  morbid  appear- 
ances, before  examining  the  body,  it  appears,  that  the  inferior, 
lobe  of  the  left  lung  is  generally  m  a  state  of  hepatization  (pro- 
bably of  the  grey  kind)  :  Whether  there  be  (any)  pleuritic  effu^ 
siofij  and  to  what  extent,  I  cannot  say ;  I  think  it  cannot  be 
abundant.  Although  not  quite  certain,  yet  in  this  case  I  do 
expect  to  find  pericarditis,  of  course  accompanied  with  effusion 
into  the  pericardium*'^ 

Thorax, — ^Before  the  chest  was  laid  open,  it  was  observed, 
that  the  sound  on  percussion  was  dead  in  the  precordial  space, 
and  as  high  up  anteriorly  as  the  second  rib  on  uie  left  side.  On 
removing  the  sternum  and  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  the  pericardium 
was  seen  to  be  of  very  large  size ;  it  extended  superiorly  as  high 
as  the  second  left  rib,  laterally  beyond  the  sternal  extremities 
of  some  of  the  left  ribs,  and  much  more  than  usual  to  the  right 
»ide.  It  contained  a  large  quantity  oi  Jluidy  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  air ;  the  fluid  amounting  in  quantity  to  two  pints  and  a 
half,  was  rather  thin,  uniformly  opake,  pale,  greenish  yeUow 
pus,  mixed  with  many  loose  flakes  of  coagulable  lymph.  The 
internal  surface  of  the  pericardium,  and  external  surface  of  the 
heart  were  coated  with  a  thick  layer  of  recent  coagulable  lymph, 
and  many  loose  pedicles  of  lymph  projected  from  them.  The 
heart  itself  was  pushed  backwards  and  upwards,  and  was 
attached  to  the  pericardium  posteriorly,  by  means  of  fir- 
niish  lymph.  It  was  of  moderate  aze; .  and,  when  cut  into, 
its  parietes  appeared  thinner,  paler  coloured,  and  more  flab- 
by than  natural.     Its  cavities  contained  a  good  deal  of  blood. 
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The  hmgs  were  almoBt  universally  adherent  to  the  tfaoradc 
parietes,  by  means  of  firm  old  adheaons,  so  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  bring  away  with  them  a  good  deal  of  the  costal 

?leura  and  diaphragm,  in  order  to  remove  them  from  the  body. 
?he  adhesions  were»  for  the  most  part,  infiltrated  with  transpa- 
rent, serous,  indeed  almost  gelatinous,  fluid.  There  was  no  pleu- 
ritic effusion.  The  left  lung  was  crepitous  throughout  its  #!»- 
perior  hbe^  but  less  so  than  natural ;  and  when  incised,  much 
serous  fluid,  mixed  with  minute  air-bubbles,  oozed  out.  The 
inferior  lobe  was  not  at  all  crepitous,  but  dense,  fleshy,  and  of 
tender  consistence ;  it  appeared  in  a  state  intermediate  between 
the  red  and  grey  hepatization,  but  more  approaching  the  latter 
than  the  former.  The  rigJU  luns  was  crepitous  mroughout, 
but  less  so  than  natural :  a  good  deal  of  serum,  mixed  with 
air-bubbles,  flowed  from  incinons  made  into  it. 

The  lower  part  of  the  irachea^  and  the  bronchial  tabes j  con- 
tained much  ttiick,  frothy,  tenacious  mucus.  The  mucous  mem-' 
brane  was  deeply  reddened  throughout  the  whole  of  the  ramifi- 
cations of  both  lungs,  but  more  especially  in  those  of  the  infe- 
rior lobe  of  the  left  one. 

Abdomen, — There  were  some  old  adhesions  between  the 
omentum  and  peritoneal  lining  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
between  the  liver  and  the  diaphragm.  A  little  serous  effusion 
into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  liver  was  larger  than  natural, 
and  gorged  with  blood  and  the  spleen  was  also  enlarged. 

Head ;  not  examined. 

Observations. — I  shall  confine  the  few  remarks  I  have  to  of- 
fer upon  this  case,  principally  to  the  pathology  and  diagnostic 
indications  aflbrded  by  auscultation  and  percussion. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  bronchial  inflammation^  I  have  stated 
that  the  respiration  was  of  **  a  prolonged,  blowing  kind,  pecu- 
liar to  bronchius.^  Extensive  experience  in  the  use  of  the  ste- 
thoscope enables  me  to  speak  of  tnis  si^  with  a  good  deal  of 
confidence,  as  characteristic  of  tumefaction  of  the  bronchial  mu- 
cous membrane.  This  kind  of  respiration  appears  to  be  more 
forcible^  of  longer  duration^  and  more  noisy  than  natural.  It 
bears  considerable  resemblance,  and  nearly  approaches,  to  the 
puerile  character ;  but  a  practised  ear  readily  distinguishes  it, 
especially  by  its  prolonged  and  peculiar  biomng  nature.  I 
thmk  it  depends  upon  the  caliber  of  the  bronchial  tubes  being 
diminished  by  the  swelling  of  the  inflamed  internal  membrane, 
whereby  the  respiration  is  rendered  louder^  from  the  respired 
air  having  to  pass  through  smaller  tubes,  whilst  the  duration  of 
the  act  is  prolonged^  in  consequence  of  the  greater  length  of 
time  it  requires  to  inflate  and  empty  the  air-cells,  with  bronchia 
whose  calibers  are  less  than  natural. 
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S.  Although  the  respiration  was  at  times  inaudible  in  some 
parts  of  the  chest,  the  fact  of  its  reappearance  and  restoration 
oy  the  act  of  coughing,  and  the  gooa  sound  dicited  by  pereo^. 
610D,  proved  the  disease  to  be  seated  in  the  brondiiay  and  not 
in  the  parenchymatous  structure  of  the  lung.  I  may  here  re- 
mark tiie  great  utility  of  percussion,  as  a  means  of  distinguish, 
ing  inflammation  of  the  bronchia,  from  that  of  the  pulmonary 
structure.  Where  the  sound  continues  good,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  the  bronchia  alone  are  affected.  I  have  frequentlv 
noticed,  and  I  believe  it  will  generally  be  found  to  hold  good, 
that  the  thorax  is  even  more  sonorous  in  bronchitis,  than 
it  is  in  the  natural  state ;  a  circumstance  that,  I  imagine,  may 
be  satisfactorily  explained,  by  supposing  that  the  act  of  expra- 
tion  empties  the  air-cells  less  perfectly  than  in  the  healthy  condi- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  swollen  state  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane,  and  the  mucus  contained  in  the  tubes  impeding  the 
free  and  complete  expulsion  of  the  respired  air ;  so  that  the 
lungs  really  containing  a  greater  quantity  of  air,  the  thorax  be> 
oomes  more  sonorous. 

8.  The  utility  of  auscultation  and  percussion  in  the  diagnosis 
of  diseases  of  the  lun^  is  strongly  illustrated  by  this  case.  In 
the  first  instance,  their  conjoint  use  afforded  decisive  evidence 
that,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  disease,  the  bronchia 
alone  were  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  No  sooner,  however, 
did  pneumonia  supervene,  than  they  afforded  equally  certain 
indicaUons  as  to  its  seatj  extent^  and  degree* 

4.  To  enter  fully  in  this  place  upon  the  subject  o£  bronchial 
respiration  and  resonance  of  the  voice  (bronchophony),  as  signs 
of  the  hepatized  state  of  the  lungs,  would  require  detaib  of  a 
too  extensive  nature.  I  shall  content  myself  with  stating,  that 
many  examples  have  occurred  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  inves- 
Ugations,  and  that  there  is  no  fact  in  stethoscopy  of  which  I  am 
more  certain,  than  that  an  indurated  state  of  the  pulmonary 
structure^  occasioned  either  by  hepatization  or  crude  tubercles.^ 
does  communicate  the  respiration  and  resonance  of  voice,  from 
the  bronchial  tubes  situated  in  the  diseased  part.  My  expe- 
rience on  this  point  almost  exactly  coincides  with  that  of  M. 
Andral,  to  whose  work  (Clinique  Medicale,  tome  ii.  p.  884.), 
or  the  analysis  of  it,  given  in  the  Medico-Chirurffical  Journal 
for  October  18S5,  p.  514,  I  refer  the  reader  for  further  infor- 
mation. It  may  be  useful  to  add,  that  I  have  known  broncho^ 
phony ^  in  one  case  of  hepatization  of  the  superior  lobe  of  the 
lung,  perfectly  resemble  vectoriloquism.  In  many  cases  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  distinguishea  from  egophony. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  I 
think  all  the  evidence  of  its  existence,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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pain,  may  be  referred  to  the  distension  of  the  bag  by  the  effu- 
sion ;  the  oppres«on  and  obstruction  complained  of  seem  Tety 
characteristic  of  such  a  state.  The  distance  from  the  tide  at 
which  the  heart  appeared  to  act,  is  a  sic^i  which  I  have  also  ob- 
served in  another  case  of  copious  effusion  into  the  pericardium 
from  inflammation ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  it  will  be  found 
an  useful  indication,  where  the  effusion  is  in  large  quantity. 

6.  The  bubbUng  noise  heard  by  Mr  Cursham  and  myself,  in 
the  precordial  region,  is  an  interesting  confirmation  of  Laen^ 
nec^s  observation,  respecting  the  coexistence  of  aerial  and  liquid 
effusons  in  the  pericardium :  ^'  J'ai  entendu  d'^une  maniere  tr^ 
discincte  tm  bruit  deffttctuatian  d^termin^  par  les  battemens  du 
coeur,  et  par  Iqs  inspirations  fortes  chez  un  sujet  qui  succombait 
k  une  peripneumonie  avec  hypertrophic  du  cceur,  et  k  Touver- 
ture  duquel  je  trouvai  dans  le  p^ricarde  une  bulk  d^air,  du  vo- 
lume d^un  oeuf,  et  environ  une  livre  de  s^ro^t^  limpide  et  inco- 
lor^  *.^  Although  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  left  no  doubt 
on  my  mind  of  the  coexistence  of  air  and  fluid  in  the  pericar- 
dium at  the  time  I  heard  it,  I  did  not  insert  it  in  the  diagnos- 
tic remarks  I  read  at  the  dissection,  because  I  had  not  observed 
it  for  some  dme  previous  to  the  death,  and  I  considered  it  pos> 
siUe  that  the  air  might  have  been  reabsorbed. 

Nottingham,      ) 
February  8.  1826.  J 


Art.  IV. — Eneuresis  accompanied  by  a  Diseased  State  of  the 
Abdominal  Viscera.  By  C.  J.  Robkbts,  M.  D.  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  and  of  theMedico- 
Chirurgical  Society ;  Physician  to  the  Seamen''8  Hospital, 
and  to  the  South  London  Dispensary. 

JLI»  D'9  set.  5S,  about  six  years  since,  was  attacked  with  in- 
flammation of  the  respiratory  organs,  from  which  he  recovered ; 
but  was  shortly  after  affected  with  pain  in  the  occipital  region, 
which  continued  to  annoy  him  for  some  time.  He  made  re- 
peated  requests  to  the  medical  attendants  to  bleed  him,  but  they 
were  not  complied  with ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  a  great  deal 
of  importunity  he  was  permitted  to  be  cupped,  which  afforded 
considerable  relief  to  the  headach.  Partial  or  imperfect  para- 
plegia gradually  supervened,  and  continued  lintil  death.  The 
circumstance  which  most  annoyed  him,  was  incapability  of  re- 
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tebing  his  urine,  which  doiutantly  dribUed  from  him.  The 
the  fint  time  I  saw  him,  was  about  four  months  before  hb  de^ 
cease,  and  his  complaints  then  were  those  of  gastric  derange 
ment ;  and  to  the  relief  of  which  I  principally  turned  my  at. 
tentioD,  as  I  was  wdl  convinced,  from  the  length  of  time  wh|ch 
he  had  been  suffering,  there  was  no  very  great  prospect  of  sue. 
cess  in  curing  his  other  maladies.  His  principal  symptoms  were, 
short  tickling  cough  without  expectoration,  loss  of  iqppetite,  gas- 
trodynia ;  but  the  eneure^  was  the  most  annoying. 

On  the  SOth  December  1825, 1  was  requested  to  call  and  see 
him ;  I  found  him  confined  to  his  bed,  and  suffmng  severdy 
from  pain  in  his  legs  and  thighs,  very  much  resemming  rheu- 
matism, and  which,  at  intervals,  attacked  different  parts  of  his 
body.  I  ordered  him  some  mistura  guaiaci  of  the  London  Phar« 
macopoeia,  to  which  I  added  some  laudanum  and  the  vinum 
odchici,  and  his  bowels  were  endeavoured  do  be  kept  open ;  but 
this  was  only  pardaUy  accomplished,  and  it  was  witn  very  great 
difficulty  they  were  compelled  to  act.  The  mixture  reheved 
him  greatly,  and  he  had  some  sleep ;  but,  at  my  next  visit,  the 
puns  were  returning ;  his  pulse  was  120,  and  full ;  he  was  bled 
to  ^  viij,  when  syncope  was  threatened.  The  coagulum  was 
cupped  and  buffed.  The  next  day  he  was  much  improved,  and 
maoe  no  complaints  but  of  hoarseness,  which  he  attributed  to 
cold  caught  whilst  sitting  up  in  bed  to  be  bled. 

On  the  following  day  he  was  rapidly  sinking ;  his  pulse  was 
hurried,  and  feeble ;  the  tongue  was  coated  with  thick  brown 
fur;  his  speech  was  husk]^.  I  now  ordered  him  four  grains  of 
sulphate  ot  quinine  in  a  mixture,  of  which  he  was  to  take  one- 
fourth  part  every  six  hours.  This  had  the  effect  of  cleansing 
the  tongue  in  as  rapid  a  manner  as  it  had  been  before  coated, 
and  the  aordes  peeled  off,  leaving  the  tongue  covered  by  a  thm 
glaze,  and  very  red.  He  now  made  no  complaint,  except  of  a 
return  of  cough  and  a  continuance  of  the  hoarseness.  The  ex- 
pectoration  was  copious,  of  a  dark  colour,  but  not  fetid. 

On  Christmas  morning  I  visited  him  about  11  oVlock  a.  h.  ; 
his  pulse  was  about  110,  moderately  full,  not  by  any  means  de- 
noting  the  approach  of  death.  The  expectoration  had  become 
more  pale,  and  was  voided  in  larger  quantity.  He  expired, 
however,  at  4  oVlock  a.  m.  of  that  day.  Dunng  the  whole  of 
the  attadc,  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  the  bowels  to 
unload  themselves,  both  by  the  use  oi  purgatives  and  enemata. 

After  some  importunity,  I  was  permitted  to  examine  the 
body.  On  cutting  open  the  abdomen,  there  remained  but  a 
very  flnnall  portion  of  the  omentum.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  intestines  was  healthy;  but  on  tracing  them,  iromthesto- 
macb)  I  discovered  a  fold  of  the  ilium,  which  had  fallen  down 


into  the  jpelvis,  latid  was^pesaed  against  the  upper  part  of  "die 
Bacarum  ly  ^the  thickened  and  very  much  distended  bladder. 
This  portion  of  the  gut  was  ¥ery  black.  On  oontiDuing^  the  est. 
amination,  the  viaDem  were  found  to  be  healthy,  except  the  de- 
soendinff  hranoh  of  the  colon,  wJiich  was  tied  down  very  fimdy 
to^the  side  of  the  spine,  close  over  the  kidney  and  psoas  mosde 
of  that  side.  It  had  lost  all  the  disdnguisAiing  form  of  that  vk- 
cus,  the  longitudinal  bands  having  disappeared.  Its  caliber  was 
also  diminimed,  as  the  canal  would  with  difficulty  admit  the 
little  finger; — the  coats  were  much  thickened.  The  kidney  "oS 
the  left  side  was  quite  healthy.  That  of  the  r^t  was  neaaly 
three  times  the  natural  size,  and  full  of  pus.  The  ureter  was 
greatly  enlarged ;  and  about  aninch-firom  where  it  makes  its  eadt 
from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  it  doubled  beck  upon  itself.  The 
Uadder  was  can^derably  inflamed,  and  its  coats  were  very  much 
thickened,  bearing  evident-proof  cf  its  not  havibg  been  aUe,  at 
least  for  some  considerable  time  past,  to  contract  to  its  proper  sioe. 
The  lungs  were  .filled  with  vomicae,  and  tubercles  b^nmng  to 
suppurate.  There  were  many  old  adhesions,  which  were  so 
firniy  and  of  so  long  standing,  as  not  to  allow  the  hand  to  be 
pissed  between  ^e  pleura  :pulmonalis  and  costalis,  wluch  on 
being  attempted,  stripped  the  latter  from  the  intercostals.  The 
heart  was  found  lyin^  directly  under  the  sternum.  There  was 
some  water  in  the  pencardtum. 

I  WAS  not  permitted  to  examine  the  cerebrum.  ' 

Costiveness,  and  slow  action  in  the  bowels,  were  the  only 
symptoms  in  any  way  significant  of  visceral  disease. 


AftT.  *  IV. — Obaeroa&im  on  {he  Cames  ff  the  Prevalence  qf 
SfiwUpoXi  and  on  the  means  of  preventing  ihe  IKMcmif  lo- 
tUm  ^  iTmA  Disease.  By  Albxakder  Mokeo,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  E.  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  Uni- 
vernty  of  Edinburgh,  President  ofthe  AoyaTCQllcge  of  Phy- 
sicians, &C. 

X  HERE  can  be  no  doubt  entertiuned  as  to  the  comparative 
safety  of  smallpox  and  cowpox,  the  former,  when  caught  by 
contaeion,  or  even  when  received,  by  moc^ktion,'  being  fre- 
quenUy,  even  under  the  best  management,  a  malijgnant  and  fa- 
tal disorder ;  whereas  the  latter  is  much  more  miU,  seldom  or 
never  fatal,  and  is  not  a  cause,  like  the  smalhaox,'  of  any  imme- 
diate or  consequent  disease,  or  even  of  blemi£. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  pr^udioe 
or.inattentbn  should  render  any  parent  so  mod  to  the  wd&re 
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of  his  child,  as  to  lead  him  to  substitute  the  smallpox  inocula^ 
tion  for  that  of  the  oowpox.  Considering  the  unfavourable  bias 
which  public  opinion  has  received  against  the  cowpox  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  smallpox,  it  seems  necessary  to  incjuire  into  the  ori- 
gin and  validity  of  such  prejudices,  and  to  examine  into  all  their 
bearings,  in  order  to  determine  whetha*  they  be  wdl  or  ill 
found^ 

On  a  former  oocasi<m  *,  I  endeavoured  to  prove  the  beneficial 
effects  of  vaccination,  «ad  I  again  advocate  the  same  cause,  from 
the  deepest  conviction  of  the  great  and  general  interest  of  the 
subject, — from  a  desire  to  oppose,  by  fair  and  candid  inferences, 
the  distrust  which  some  entertain  as  to  the  security  afforded  by 
oowpox  against  smallpox, — and  also  from  a  persuasion,  that 
vaecmation  is  one  of  tne  greatest  blessings  that  has  been  con- 
ferred on  mankind,  but  that,  like  many  very  powerful  and  va- 
luable remedies,  when  unskilfully  administered,  and  to  one 
whose  constitution  is  under  the  influence  of  some  other  disease, 
it  will  fail  in  producing  the  desired  effect. 

For  some  years  after  Dr  Jenner  had  brought  the  cowpox 
into  general  notice,  in  consequence  of  the  concurring  testimo- 
nies of  the  Royal  Colics  of  Physicians  and  Sui^geons  in  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  the  vaccination  nourished,  and 
was  much  in  vogue,  and  almost  universally  held  in  the  high- 
est estimation.  It  was  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  public  ex- 
pectation, as  to  its  efi'ects  preventive  of  smallpox,  had  been  raised 
to  too  high  a  pitch :  it  had  been  representea  as  a  never-failing 
preventive  of  smallpox.  This  was  found  to  be  an  error,  an 
ov«*statement  as  to  its  powers ;  for  these  have  their  limits,  there 
being  persons  of  such  constitution  as  are  not  to  be  protected  by 
previous  vaccination.  .  Such  a  peculiarity  of  constitution  is,  how- 
ever, comparatively  rare,  and  even  thou^  universal,  there  is 
not  any  well  grounded  reason  for  rejecting  vaccination,  as  the 
smallpox,  consequent  to  cowpox,  is  a*  modified  and  mitigated 
form  of  diat  disease,  which  has  vary  seldcMB  proved  fatal. 

Other  misconceptions  and  unfounded  objections  to  oowpox, 
not  altogether  unconnected  with  malice  and  envy,  have  been 
proposed  and  circulated  with  great  industry,  tending  to  mislead 
the  ignorant,  and  those  who  do  not  take  the  troulue  of  weigh- 
ing the  force  either  of  argument  or  of  evidence.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  employ  language  too  strong  in  contrasting  the  virulence 
of  smallpox,  whetner  casual  or  inoculated,  wiUi  the  greater 
safety  and  greater  mildness  of  vaccination.  That  the  cowpox 
matter  has  lost  its  origiiial  virtues,  is  an  assumption  not  conso- 
nant Avith  fact. 

*  Treatise  on  the  difTerent  kinds  of  Smallpox.    Edinbui^,  1818. 
MO.  11.  yoL.  I.  APRIL  1826.  T 
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The  tefldmonies  of  Dr  Barron  andof  Dr  De  Carro,  and  of  many 
odiers,  are  in  theface  of  such  an  assertion.  The  former  gentleman 
has  for  many  years  been  resident  in  Glouceaterdiire,  and  has  as- 
certained that  the  preventive  virtue  of  cowpox  has  not  been  im- 
paired  by  time ;  for  during  sixty  years  the  cowpox  has  been 
found  to  be  a  si^eguard  against  smallpox  with  the  ^;reater  num. 
ber  of  individuals,  and  Dr  De  Carrots  letter,  vhich  is  subjoined, 
is  equally  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  duration  of  tfie  virtues  of 
oowpox. '  To  what,  then,  is  the  greater  prevalence  and  mortar. 
Uty  of  smallpox  within  these  few  years  to  be  imputed  ?  I  ap- 
prdiend  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  vaccination  having  been  iHi- 
fMYiperly  performed.  Children,  therefore,  who  have  D^n  sup- 
posed by  their  parents  to  have  been  shdtered  from  smallpox 
by  the  protecting  influence  of  cowpox,  have  caught  the  small- 
pox after  havmg  breathed  an  atmosphane  highly  chai^ged  with 
the  contagion  of  that  disease. 

This  great  evil  might  be  averted  by  due  attention  to  vacci- 
nation, and  by  adopting  means  to  prevent  the  propagatite  of 
die  contagion  of  smallpox. 

Whilst  in  other  parts  of  the  world  the  full  benefit  of  vaccina- 
tion is  reaped^  by  the  employment  of  rigorous  and  judicious  re- 
gulations, the  subjects  of  the  Britidb  empire,  where  the  disco- 
very originated,  enjoy  it  only  partially ;  and  many,  through  the 
ne^ect  of  similar  regulations,  annually  fall  victims  to  small- 
pox. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  seems  necessary  to  adopt  a  plan  cal- 
eulated  to  arrest  the  progress  of  smallpox,  sudi  as  the  fc^w- 
ing. 

The  moculatson  of  the  smallpox  is  undoubtedly  a  means  by 
which  the  disease  is  rendered  mudi  saf^  to  the  individual,  but 
not  so  to  the  community  at  large.  Thus  the  conti^on  is  pro- 
paAted.  In  pnxif  of  which,  in  those  countries  in  which  inocu- 
lation has  been  practised  to  the  greatest  extent,  as  in  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  the  smallpox  has  been  found  to  be  most  prevalent 
andfatd. 

The  inociiIatioD  of  the  smallpox  should  dierefore  be  givcD 
up,  and  Taodnaticm,  the  most  powerful  weapon  for  preventing 
the  dissemination  of  the  smaUpox,  substituted,  and  cherisb^ 
with  the  same  fostering  care  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  so 
that  die  fUl  benefit  of  it  might  be  re^ed.  There  is  on  record 
a  striking  example  in  proof  of  the  boiefh  to  be  derived  from 
preventing  die  inoculation  of  the  smallpox, — I  mean  that  of  a 
nfeighbourmg  kingdom,  viz.  France,  in  which  the  smaUpox  be- 
came epidemic  in  the  year  176S.  This  created  very  ereat  alarm. 
The  parliament  investigated  the  cause  cf  the  unusuiu  mortality, 
and  was  persuaded  it  was  owmg  to  the  inoculation:  aooordingly, 
\  decree  was  issued,  prohibUmg  inoGuUxticn  in  Paris. 
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Mr  S.  Bourne  most  justly  observed,  in  the  House  of  Conu 
mons,  that  '^  the  Legislature  would  be  as  much  justified  in  taking 
measures  to  prevent  inoculating  out-patients  in  the  Smallpox 
Hospital  in  London  by  restraint,  as  a  man  would  be  in  match* 
ing  f  firebnuui  out /the  hands  <rf  a  n««i-c,  ju.t  «.  he  wa.  go. 
ingto  set  fire  to  a  aty. 

Those  labouring  under  smallpox,  should  be  most  strictly 
confined  to  their  own  houses,  or  withm  an  hospital  ajq»roprialed 
to  the  purpose,  until  all  the  crusts  have  fallen  off,  and  as  long 
as  it  is  thought  they  may  communicate  the  infection  to  othera. 
Their  clothes  should  be  well  washed  and  fumigated,  before  they 
mix  again  in  society. 

If  such  laws  were  passed,  and  rigidly  enforced,  the  smallpox, 
for  want  of  victims,  would  necessarily  decline,  and  in  a  snort, 
time  become  extinct. 

Similar  regulatians  are  also  necessary  in  the  case  of  smallpox 
after  cowpox,  for  smallpox  of  a  virulent  kind  may  take  its  rise 
from  such  a  source. 

The  bed-linen  of  the  patient  should,  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  off, 
be  put  into  cold  water  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  well 
washed,  and  also  the  chamber  and  the  furniture. 

At  our  sea-ports  still  more  vigilance  is  requisite,  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  importation  of  the  contagion  of  smallpox; 
and,  besides  adopting  those  measures  which  are  best  calculated 
for  destroying  the  contagion,  it  might  be  well  to  hold  out  a 
suitable  reward  to  those  who  discover  the  souroe  of  the  contagion, 
and  are  most  active  in  restraining  or  destroying  it. 

It  may  be  stated  awnst  the  first  of  the  proposed  regulations, 
that,  in  a  country  wiUi  a  government  lik^  ours,  where  the  inha* 
bitants  are  accustomed  to  liberty  in  every  thing,  it  could  not  be 
enforced.  But  if  quarantine  laws  are  daily  enforced  with  rigour^ 
why  should  not  similar  enactments  be  provided  against  the  pro- 
pagation of  smallpox,  which  has  proved,  and  continues  to 
provej  much  more  faUU  than  the  plague  iise^  When  the 
plague  broke  forth  m  Britain,  it  appeared  only  in  London  and 
some  of  the  larger  cities ;  whereas  no  dty,  no  village^  or  even 
hamlet,  is  exempted  from  the  smallpox ;  and  a  much  greater 
number  have  died  from  the  former  than  the  latter. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished,  that  those  salutary  measures 
which  have  been  proposed,  and  in  one  case  only  enfon^ed,  against 
a  woman,  convicted  oi  carrying  her  child,  covered  with  the  arup^ 
tion  of  smallpox,  abroad,  should  be  universally  extended,  and 
firmly  execut^,  as  ga[ieral  means  of  public  preservation.  In* 
the  case  alluded  to,  eleven  persons  were  intected  with  smatt^ 
pox,  eidht  of  whom  died,  and  one  became  btind.  l%e  court 
declarea,  in  the  above  case,  that  the  exposure  of  a  person  la- 
under a  contagious  diser.se,  which  endangers  the  lives 
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of  others,  is  a  criminal  act  punishable  by  law.  At  the  present 
time,  sudi  a  measure  is  imperiously  callra  for,  considenng  the 
greater  prevalence  of  the  smallpox. 

The  above  remarks  may  probably  gain  weight,  by  a  peru- 
sal of  the  subjoined  letter  of  Dr  De  Carro  of  Vienna.  It  is,  in 
my  mind,  an  important  document,  as  explaining  some  curious 
points  in  the  history  of  vaccination, — also  the  means  by  which 
It  is  propagated,  and  likewise  the  great  effect  which  a  general 
vaccination,  and  judicious  regulations  strictly  enforced,  have  had 
in  arresting  the  progress  of  smallpox. 

<^  My  Dear  PaoFEssoR,  Vienna^  July  IS.  18^. 

<^  You  mention  smallpox  cases  aftar  vaccination  as  a  very  com- 
mon  occurrence,  but  mitigated  in  their  symptoms.  The  more 
I  read  and  hear  about  the  frequency  of  your  consecutive  small- 
pox after  vaccination,  the  less  I  understand  how  such  cases  are 
so  infinitely  rare  among  us.  Exact  registers  are  kept,  where 
every  individual  seized  with  the  smallpox  is  announced  to  the 
public,  where  a  regular  list  is  every  year  carried  from  one  bouse 
to  the  other,  to  inquire  and  mark  aown  every  person  who  has 
not  yet  been  vaccinated ;  where,  in  every  case  of  smaUpox,  a 
board,  upon  which  is  written  Here  is  smallpox^  is  hung  oefore 
the  door,  to  warn  the  neighbours ;  where  no  child  is  admitted  to 
any  school  whatever,  without  a  certificate  of  vaccination ;  where 
the  names  of  children  d}dng  from  the  smallpox,  are  put  in  the 
Vienna  GazettCy  as  victims  of  the  carelessness  of  their  parents ; 
in  short,  where  the  civil  and  medical  authorities  act  conjointly 
to  superintend  carefully  the  general  measure  of  vaccination.  Since 
the  year  1799,  our  vaccine  keeps  perfectly  true  and  genuine y 
and  I  do  not  see  the  least  difierence  in  its  present  and  primitive 
nature.  I  doubt  very  much,  if,  in  the  course  of  these  26 
years,  10  cases  of  smallpox  after  cowpox,  would  be  ascertained 
as  such ;  and  as  to  me  personally,  /  never  saw  one  in  my  aicn 
practice^  and  the  only  case  of  it  I  ever  witnessed,  where  vacci- 
nation had  been  perfectly  regular,  was  very  severe,  and  not  in 
the  least  mitigated  smallpox. 

^^  The  source  of  our  cowpox  is  partly  British,  and  partly  ori- 
ginating from  the  grease  of  a  horse  at  Milan,  without  any  in- 
tervention of  a  cow.  The  effect  was  so  similar  in  every  respect, 
that  they  were  soon  mixed,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  say,  after  several  generations,  and  in  the  hands  of  innumer- 
able practitioners,  what  was  equine,  and  what  was  vaccine.  The 
whole  British  settlements  in  India  have  been  equin4Ued;  for  the 
first  liquid  drop  which  I  sent  S5  years  ago  to  India,  was  the  se- 
cand  generation  of  Milanese  equine  or  greasy  matter,  transplant-. 
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ed  at  Vienna.     You  know  by  frequent  reports  from  the  East, 
that  the  practice  is  upon  the  best  footing. 

"  The  impossibility  of  a  variolous  epidemic  with  us,  where 
Vaccination,  and  never  inoculation,  is  so  universally  practiced, 
accounts  probably  for  the  rareness  of  ccmsecutive  smallpox.  I 
know  very  well,  that  measures  like  those  adopted  in  Aus- 
tria, and  almost  in  everv  other  state  of  Germany,  are  of  more 
diffictdt  execution  in  Great  Britain,  where  every  individual 
tmnks  himself  free  to  do  what  he  pleases,  and  not  what  he  is 
commanded  to  do ;  but  I  particularly  admire  an  absolute  form  of 

Svemment,  where  it  is  applied  to  such  salutary  measures, 
dieve  me,  my  Dear  Professor,  to  be, 

'^  Most  truly  yours, 

"  To  Dr  A.  MoMEo,  u  j.  j^  CaEBO,  M.  D.'' 

Profusor  qf  AnaUmy^  Edmburjfh:' 


I  shall  conclude,  by  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  principal 
causes  of  imperfect  vaccination,  which  has  had  a  most  pernicious 
influence  in  favouring  tl)^  propagation  of  the  contagion  of  small- 
pox. 

\si.  The  smallpox  is  propagated  by  inoculation  for  cow- 
pox  being  performed  in  an  imperfect  manner.  The  seeming 
simplicity  by  which  the  inoculation  of  cowpox  is  perfonne<^ 
together  with  the  mildness  of  the  disease,  nas  led  midwives, 
nurses,  gardeners,  and  many  others,  not  at  all  conversant  with 
the  appearances  or  progress  of  the  genuine  cowpox,  to  practise 
vaccination  ;  and  the  same  description  of  people,  having  gained 
confidence  by  their  experience,  still  continue  to  inoculate  a  much 
greater  number*  of  the  poor  than  medical  practitioners.  Be- 
sides, such  inoculators  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  visiting  their^ 
patients  during  the  progress  of  the  disorder,  or  the  parents  ne- 
glect to  bring  back  their  children  for  the  inspection  of  the  ino- 
culator. 

2J,  Another  cause  of  imperfect  vaccination  is,  that  the  ino- 
culation  for  cowpox  is  practised  when  the  patient  labours  under 
some  cutaneous  disorder,  as  measles,  scarlet  fever,  itch,  herpes, 
tinea  capitis,  or  crusta  lactea,  all  of  which  disorders  render  the 
cowpox  inoculation  abortive. 

Sa,  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  bv  the  eye,  whether 
perfect  vaccination  has  taken  place  or  not,  of  which  the  reader 
cannot  fail  to  be  fully  convinced,  upon  perusing  Dr  Willan's 
observations  on  the  various  forms  and  appearances  of  the  spu- 
rious, as  well  as  of  the  genuine  cowpox  vesicle;  and,  besides,  the 
local  may  be  mistaken  for  the  constitutional  affection ;  hence 
the  great  value  of  Mr  Bryce's  test,  which  affords  a  certain  cru 
ierion  for  distinguishing  whether  the  constitution  has  been  un- 
der the  fidl  iimuence  of  cowpox  or  not.      Vaccination  does 
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i|ot  Buoeeed,  if  the  lancet  on  which  the  matter  of  the  cowpoK 
is  preserved  becomes  rusty,  for  the  rust  of  the  sted  decom- 
poaes  the  poison. 

Aih^  l^e  matter  taken  from  die  gaotuine  cowpox  veside  may 
be  injured  by  heat,  exposure  to  the  air,  or  moisture,  and  eren 
the  orusts  employed  lor  cowpox  inoculation,  when  kmt  in  a 
high  temperature,  aoon  acquire  a  particular  smdl,  whidi  Mr 
Bxyce  hna  obs^^ved,  marks  their  loss  of  power  to  reproduce  the 
oQwpox. 

6i4,  If  the  vaccine  vesicle  Jias  been  rqieatedly  punctured  or 
drained  for  two. or  three  successive  days,  the  inoculation  gene- 
rally  fails ;  for  the  poison  whidi,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
is  deposited  into  the  cells  of  the  vesicle,  is  thus  exhausted,  or 
may  oe  so  much  diluted  as  to  be  incapable  of  producing  thedis* 
ease  by  inoculation. 

6^  If  the  matter  be  taken  after  the  13th  day  from  the  cow- 
pox.  vesicle,  it  does  not,  according  to  Willan,  produce  the  ge- 
nuine cellular  vesicle,  but  is,  in  some  cases,  wholly  inefficient ; 
while  in  others,  it  suddenly  excites  a  pustule  or  ulceration  ;  in 
others,  an  irregular  vesicle ;  and  in  others  erysipdas,  all  equally 
ineffectual  in  giving  the  desired  protection  against  smallpox. 

Such  are  some  o{  the  more  frequent  causes  which  occasion 
imperfect  vaccination. 

From  what  has  been  above  stated,  the  following  inferences 
mi^  be  drawn. 

Lst^  That  the  cowpox  still  merits  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic, as  a  preventive  of  smallpox. 

9dy  That  smallpox  rarely  succeeds  cowpox,  when  the  ino- 
culation has  been  practised  by  a  skilful  person,  and  when  the 
patient  does  not  laoour  under  some  other  cutaneous  disorder. 

dd,  That  the  smallpox,  consequent  to  cowpox,  is  a  modified 
and  mitigated  form  of  that  disease,  whiph  se£dom  or  never  has 
proved  fataL 

4^,  That  cowpox  is  one  of  the  prindpal  means  by  which 
the  dissemination  of  the  contagion  of  smallpox  might  be  ar- 
rested. 

5M,  That  the  smallpox  might  be  rendered  extinct,  or  ex- 
tremely  rare,  by  the  employment  of  the  cowpox,  and  of  rigor- 
ous regulations,  to  prevent  its  propagation. 

Since  the  preceding  observations  were  put  to  press,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  reading  a  valuable  paper  on  smidlpox  by 
my  friend  and  late  pupil  Dr  Greorge  Gregory,  physician  to  the 
Smallpox  Hospital  in  London,  and  whose  authority  on  such 
subjects  must  carry  great  weight  with  it.  I  have  had  the  gra- 
tification  to  find  tnat  Dr  Gr^ory  confirms  many  of  the  state- 
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Hients  in  the  preceding  papa*,  1^,  As  to  the  fiequency  of 
mnaUpox  during  the  last  year ;  9dfyj  As  to  vacdnaticm  having 
oocssKmally  &ikd  to  give  security  against  smaUpox,  and  alsa 
as  to  the  sevetity  of  smaUpox  on  those  who  were  unprotected 
by  vaoonadon ;  SdU^  As  to  the  difficuhy  of  ascertaining  exactty 
whether  vacdnatioa  had  been  perfect  or  imperfect ;  txndykuAfy 
As  to  the  great  beneJBt  to  be  derived  from  vaccination.  lus 
words  upon  thk  last  and  most  interesting  brandi  of  the  subject 
are  too  miportant  to  be  omitted  :-^^^  Thai  vaoanaHon  ka$  the 
HrxmgeH  dome  tg^m  the  cof^dence  €f  medical  men^  and  on 
natbfnal  eupport ;  and  Aai  nathingjwiher  ietobe  desired  in 
^  *<^  of  protection  agamet  emSlpox^  than  a  stricter  aiten* 
Hony  an  the  pari  of  practMonere  in  the  country^  to  the  diffu' 
eion  of  good  and  genuine  vaccine  fymphy  and  perhaps  some 
increased  Jaciliiies,  on  the  part  of  govemmentf  to  the  procur- 
ing  Igmpk  from  large  towns^  where  alone  U  cam  be  obtained  in 
thai  state  ^purity  and  perfection  which  is  essential  to  Ifo 


A  AT.  V. — Historical  Remarks  on  Yaws  and  Sibbens^  considered 
as  identical,  qffictions.  By  Samuel  Hibbbbt,  M«D« 
F.R.S.E.  &c  &c. 

X  SHOULD  feel  the  greatest  diffidence  in  advocating  the  identity 
of  the  two  diseases,  the  Yaws  and  the  Sibbens,  if  it  were  not 
ibr  the  excellent  Essay  of  Dr  James  Thomson  of  Jamaica  on  the 
latter  a£Peetion,  which  was  published  ux  years  ago  in  the  Edin^ 
burah  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  He  has  corrected  many 
of  m  erroneous  accounts  whidi  had  before  been  published  of 
it,  and  has  {pTen  us  sufficient  data,  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  corapare  it  with  the  sibbens  of  the  British  Islands  But 
before  proceeding  farther,  it  would  be  proper,  for  the  sake  of 
coovemence,  to  fix  upon  some  common  name  to  attach  to  this 
disease,  whether  it  exists  in  the  West  Indies  or  in  any  otbeir 
country.  I  ishall  therefore  resort  for  such  a  term  to  our  ooia. 
mon  nosological  works,  where  the  yaws  have  kmg  been  desig- 
iHrted  by  the  appellatioo  of  Frambcssia. 

According  to  Dr  James  Thomson,  the  West  India  disease 
named  the  yaws,  is  the  most  severe  in  children*  It  is  often  ushered 
in  by  feverish  symptoms.  The  whole  skin  appears  as  if  covered 
with  a  white  scurf,  or  as  if  it  were  dusted  with  flour.  After  the 
kpse  of  a  few  days,  snudl  papulae  appear  on  the  forehead,  and 
otner  parts  of  the  body,  continuing  to  increase  until  they  get  a 
crust  at  the  top,  under  which  ilUformed  pus  is  concealed.  Thus 
does  the  eruption  from  being  papular  acquire  a  pustular  character. 
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A  pustule  thus  covered  mth  a  scale,  will  often  increase  to  the  sue 
of  a  shilbng,  concealing  beneath  it  a  foul  sloughy  ulcer.  This 
ulcer  sometimes  heals,  but  often  a  fungus  springs  up,  which 
is  red  like  a  piece  of  flesh;  though  in  patients  i^narkidily  de> 
bilitated,  it  is  white  like  a  piece  of  cauliflower,  is  less  elevated^ 
and  ble^s  on  the  slightest  touch.  These  sores  are  spread  over 
the  whole  body. 

When  the  healin?  process  takes  place,  the  fungus  contracta, 
is  gradually  diminished  in  height,  uid  is  finally  corered  over 
with  skin.  Pustules  attack  the  throat,  though  in  this  part  tbey 
have  no  fungus ;  they  often  deprive  thd  patient  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  palate.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  stated  from 
six  to  twelve  months,  or,  on  an  average,  it  may  be  said  to  run 
its  course  in  eight  months.  The  sequel  of  the  affection  is.often 
very  distressing.  As  soon  as  the  eruption  has  ceased,  if  there  exist 
an  hereditary  tendetacy  in  the  constitution  to  any  particular  dis- 
ease, it  is  brought  out.  Pain  and  stifiness  are  felt  in  all  the 
joints ;  the  patient  loses  flesh,  the  bones  swell,  the  voice  becomes 

Bittural ;  there  are  patches  over  the  skin,  and  the  feet  swell. 
or  do  these  symptoms  always  cease ;  a  confirmed  cachectic  lub- 
bit  too  often  remams  for  life. 

Frambcesia  has  been  considered  by  all  writers  as  most  highly 
contagious. 

This  disease  is  susceptible  of  different  states  of  virulence,  whidi 
have  been  uniformly  influenced  by  the  greater  or  less  abundance 
of  nourishment  used  by  the  people  among  whom  the  infection 
has  subsisted.  But  it  will  be  very  instructive  to  shew,  by  a 
few  examples,  the  powerful  influence  which  this  predisposing 
cause  exerts  in  modifying  the  symptoms  of  frambcesia^  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  take  a  slight  historical  sketch  of  certain  a^ra- 
vated  or  mitigated  forms  ot  which  the  affection  is  susceptible. 

There  can, be  no  question  but  that  in  the  countries  where 
slavery  prevails,  as  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  continent  of 
Ainenca,  a  greater  predisposition  exists  to  be  affected  with  this 
disease  than  among  any  other  people  on  the  face  of*  the  globe. 
**  Immediately  on  our  coming  to  anchor  in  Carlisle  Bay,^  says 
Dr  Pinckard,  in  his  Notes  on  the  West  Indies,  '^  a  woman  ap- 
peared alongside  the  ship  in  a  small  boat  with  some  articles  of 
trafiic. .  She  was  rowed  by  two  negroes,  who  we  learned  were 
her  slaves.  Two  such  objects  of  human  form  and  human  mi- 
sery had  never  before  met  our  eyes.  They  were  feeble,  meagre, 
ana  dejected ;  half  starved,  and  half  naked  ;  and,  in  figure,  too 
accurately  resembling  hungry  and  distempered  greyhounds. 
They  crouched  upon  their  neels  and  haunches  in  the  boat,— 
their  naked  bones  almost  pierced  their  filthy  and  eruptive  skins, 
—their  wasted  frames  trembled  with  debility, — and  while  their 
hollow  eyes  and  famished  countenances  rendered  them  ghastly 
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ioMgies  of  honor,  their  whole  appearance  dioeked  humanity  and 
appaUed  the  nght.*"  This  is  a  most  revolting  description,  and 
it  IS  easy  to  draw  from  it  the  melancholy  inference,  that,  among 
a  haJf-fed  and  emaciated  peojde  like  this,  the  yaws  must  exist  in 
their  very  worst  form.  But  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  slaves  in 
this  reduced  state  are  not  to  be  iound  universally  throughout 
the  West  Indian  Islands.  With  many  masters  they  are  better 
fed.  In  America,  however,  too  many  of  this  description  drag 
on  a  nnserable  existence ;  consequently  it  is  here  that  we  must 
look  for  the  yaws  in  their  greatest  state  of  aggravation.  That 
particular  variety  named  Pian  or  £pian  is  produced  among 
slaves  who  are  in  the  extreme  of  wretchedness.  Carbuncles  or 
fungous  berries  appear,  which  resemble  the  figure  and  blackish, 
ipneen  colour  of  the  fruit  or  berry  of  the  pine-nut.  Their  corro- 
flive  secretion  is  said  to  destroy  progressively  both  muscles  and 
bones.* 

The  second  variety  of  this  disease  occurs  in  rather  a  less  ex- 
asperated form.  Tnis  is  the  common  yaws  of  most  authors,  as 
it  usually  appears  among  the  slaves  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
fungus  which  marks  this  state  of  the  aiFection,  exhibits  far  less  of 
the  carbuncular  character,  and  tlie  gangrenous  disposition,  by 
which  the  pian  of  America  is  distinguished.  Dr  '1  nomson  con- 
ceives, that,  if  very  aggravated  symptoms  form  the  sequel  of 
the  affection,  it  b  from  some  pre-existing  tendency  in  the  con- 
sdtution  to  an  hereditary  disease,  which  is  then,  as  he  adds,  uni- 
versally called  into  action.  Upon  the  cessation  of  the  eruption, 
pain  and  stiffiress  of  the  joints,  along  with  swelling  and  deformity 
of  the  limbs,  general  emaciation,  and  patches  over  the  whole  skin, 
too  often  supervene ;  and  not  unfrequentlj^  some  ulcer  breaks 
out,  by  whicn  the  patient  b  rendered  a  cripple  for  life.  This 
writer  has  omitted,  however,  to  notice  one  other  cause,  tliat 
must  certainly  have  its  share  of  effect  in  promoting  the  perma- 
nent cachectic  state.  I  allude  to  the  neglect  and  ill  treatment 
which  the  sUves  receive  in  the  yaw-house,  or  hospital  intended 
for  their  reception,  while  labouring  under  this  disease.  ''  Some 
of  these  diseased  and  truly  pitiable  objects,**^  says  Dr  Finckard, 
in  describing  this  scene  of  human  misery,  **  were  crouching  up- 
on their  haunches  round  a  smoky  fire ;  some  stood  trembling 
on  their  ulcerated  limbs ;  others  supporting  themselves  by  a 
lai^  stick,  and  even  dn^ging  their  wretched  bodies  from  place  to 
place ;  while  many,  toofeeble  to  rise,  lay  shivering  with  piun 
and  torture  upon  the  bare  boards  of  a  wooden  platform.^ 

But  it  is  ukewise  imagined  that  the  virulence  of  frambcesia 
keeps  some  pace  with  the  de^ee  of  cleanliness  which  prevails 
among  the  people  where  the  infection  reigns.  Are  we  then  to 
suppose  that  the  virus  of  the  yaws  is  capable^  of  undergoing, 
from  a  state  of  concentraUon,  various  degrees^  of  dilution,  and 
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that  it  actually  does  undei^go  this  dilution  whenever  water  is  m^ 
plied,  after  the  usual  detergent  mode,  to  any  portion  of  the  sur- 
nice  of  the  body  upon  which  its  deleterious  influence  may  have 
been  exerted  ?  But  the  efl^ect  of  cleanliness  in  resisting  theaiscad 
of  the  infection  may  admit  of  an  explanation  somewhat  cudBfer* 
ing  from  this.  It  is  allowed,  that  the  acticm  of  the  poison  cf 
frambcesia,  after  it  has  been  applied  to.  the  surface  of  tne  bod j, 
is  very  slow,  the  latent  period,  or  the  intm^al  in  which  no  erup. 
tion  appears  after  the  poison  has  taken  effect,  being  from  seven 
to  ten  weeks.  Accoroingly,  in  the  yaws,  during  the  ymaem  of 
daily  ablution,  this  action  of  the  poison,  much  shiwer  m  its  pio. 
gress  than  that  of  syphilis  or  gonorrhoea,  might  not  iMiIy  be 
greatly  reduced  in  virulence,  but  by  still  further  dilution  be  !«• 
dered  inert ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  removed  altogether  from  the 
surface  of  die  body. 

But  the  best  proof  of  the  effect  of  cleanliness  and  abundant 
nourishment  in  obviating  the  disease,  is  furnished  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  frambcesia  does  not  prevail  among  the  white  setden 
in  the  West  Indies. 

Lastly,  what  are  the  circumstances  to  which  the.devekqimcot 
of  this  poison  has  first  owed  its  origin  ?  These  probably  we  shall 
never  know ;  they  partake  of  the  mystery  in  which  almost  every 
other  morbid  poison  of  the  human  body  is  involved.  Its  die* 
mical  constituents  and  qualities  are  likewise  no  less  unknown 
to  lis. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks  on  tlie  general  character  of 
this  affection,  I  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  this  pe^ 
per,  which  is  stnctly  historical.     It  is  with  the  view  of  shewing^ 

FirHy  That  Frambcesia  is,  in  all  probability,  a  disease  of  tl^ 
remotest  antiquity ; 

Seoondhfy  That  the  disease  whidi  ori^nally  bore  the  name  of 
the  Morbus  Gatticus^  was  fwt  Lues  Venerea,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  but  an  affection  in  every  respect  corresponding  to 
Framboeaa,  or  the  Yaws  of  the  West  Inaies ; 

Thirdhf^  That  Lues  did  not  begin  to  acquire  the  title  of  the 
Morbus  Gallicus,  until  Frambcesia  had  almost  disappeared  in 
Europe ;  and, 

FouriUffy  That  in  the  close  of  the  17th,  and  oommenoemait 
of  the  18th  century,  Frambcesia,  under  the  name  of  Sib» 
bens,  reappeared  in  certain  sequestered  districts  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  excited  a  terror,  which  afforded  a  correct  epitome 
of  the  ^neral  panic  which  ^wo  centuries  before  had  been  uni- 
versal moughout  Europe. 
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Sbcttok  1. — The  PrdbahUiiy  iliat  FramhceHa  is  a  dUeaae  of 

the  remotest  Antiquitjf. 

Having  given  a  short  and  general  view  of  such  circumstances 
in  the  history  of  the  disease  under  consideration,  as  throw  light 
upon  its  predisposing  causes,  it  mav  be  expected  that  I  should 
say  something  of  the  period  in  wfiich  it  has  been  supposed  to 
have  first  made  its  appearance.  Although  such  an  inquiry  has 
been  often  instituted,  yet  the  result  has  been  every  thing  but  sa- 
tisfactory. It  may,  indeed,  be  questioned  if  an  investigation  of 
this  kind  does  not  carry  with  it  some  degree  of  presumption ; 
fin*  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  if  there  is  any  period  of  the  world 
since  disease  and  death  came  into  it,  in  which  frambcesia  has  not, 
in  some  quarter  of  the  globe  or  other,  aiSicted  humanity  ? 

It  is  frequently  supposed  that  the  affection  alluded  to  in  the 
18th  diwpter  of  Leviticus  can  be  no  other  disease  than  fram- 
faoena.  The  eruption  is  described  as  first  appearing  on  the 
body  like  a  rising  in  the  skin  and  flesh,  a  scab  or  bright  spot ; 
in  the  second  stage  the  plague  is  deeper  than  the  skin  and  neigh- 
bouring flesh,  and  the  hair  in  it  is  turned  white.  The  indivi. 
dual,  after  exhibiting  these  symptoms,  is  pronounced  by  the 
priest  unclean.  In  the  third  sta^,  when  the  leprosy  is  sup- 
posed  complete,  the  ri^ng  is  described  as  white  in  the  skin ;  *<  it 
has  turned  the  hair  white,  and  there  is  quick  raw-flesh  in  the 
rising.^  The  priest,  upon  observing  these  signs,  then  proclaims 
the  leper  to  be  unclean  and  defiled,  and  sentences  him  to  dwell 
alone  without  the  camp.  Now,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
description  does  not  by  any  means  disagree  with  the  welUknown 
diaracter  of  frambcesia,  though  some  exception  may  be  taken  to 
the  hairs  that  grow  out  of  the  fungus  turning  white.  An  au- 
thor, however,  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  Medical  Essays,  de- 
eidedly  states  that  such  is  the  case.  His  testimony  is  as  follows : 
*'  The  black  hair  that  grows  out  of  the  parts  now  covered  with 
the  yaws,  changes  gradually  white;  I  do  not  mean  appears 
white  by  the  ichor  of  the  yaws  upon  it,  but  the  substance  of  tlie 
hair  itself  is  changed  from  black  to  a  transparent  white,  like  the 
white  hairs  of  old  men.^  But  this  assertion  is  denied  by  Dr 
Thomson,  who  maintains,  that,  in  all  cases  where  the  hair  ap* 
pears  white,  it  is  from  want  of  cleanliness ;  that  when  proper 
ablution  is  used,  no  such  thing  can  be  observed;  ana  that^ 
when  the  hair  is  destroyed,  it  seldom  returns,  and  then  it  is  of 
the  natural  colour.  Dr  Adams,  again,  conceives,  that  he  can 
easily  reconcile^^tbe  Mosaic  account  of  the  disease  with  an  ap- 
pearance which  fell  under  his  own  observation  in  a  case  that  he 
judged  to  be  the  yaws.  He  states,  that,  when  any  hairs  ap- 
peared in  the  nagnbourhood  of  a  pustule,  they  became  white^ 
from  being  encrusted  with  pus,    But  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
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these  are  rather  conflicting  statements,  frooi  which  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  any  very  satisfactory  conclusion.  In  the  self-same  predica- 
ment  is  the  speculation  tnat  has  for  centuries  more  or  less  pre- 
vailed, that  the  disease  with  which  Job  laboured  could  be  no- 
thing but  blenorrhcea,  or,  according  to  some  medico^bibiical  theo- 
rists,  syphilis.  The  latter  notion  has  been  the  most  prevalent,  and 
hence  the  afflicted  patriarch  has  been  kalendared  by  the  Bomish 
Church  as  the  patron  of  all  such  as  are  troubled  with  the  French 
p^z.  Later  authors,  endowed  with  far  more  antiquarian  mo- 
desty, have  been  content  with  tracing  fraroboesia  to  the  Afri* 
am  Negroes  of  the  coast  of  Guinea.  I  would  myself  take  a 
wider  range,  being  of  opinion  that  the  disease  has  been  hinted 
at  (though  it  must  be  admitted  very  obscurely)  by  many  au- 
thors, even  of  the  earliest  times,  who  have  written  on  medical 
subjects.  But  before  we  can  indulge  in  speculations  of  this 
kind,  we  must  consider  what  circumstances  connected  with  the 

Production,  or  particular  symptoms  of  the  affection,  would  be 
kely  to  attract  the  greatest  share  of  attention. 
It  has  been  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  seat  of  the 
eruptions  commonly  named  the  yaws,  may  be  on  the  trunk  and 
extremities  of  the  body,  as  on  the  belly,  breast,  shoulders,  arms, 
face,  legs,  feet,  or  on  tne  scalp,  and  from  this  cause  the  infection 
is  spread  to  others  by  actual  contact,  particularly  by  sleeping  in 
the  same  bed.  In  the  second  place,  the  seat  of  the  eruption 
may  be  in  the  throat  and  mouth,  and  thus  it  is  communicable 
by  using  the  same  spoons,  knives  or  towels  which  infected  per- 
sons have  applied  to  their  mouth  and  lips,  and  by  saluting  or 
kisang ;  for  against  this  latter  mode  of  contagion  we  find,  in  the 
older  medical  authors,  divers  warnings,  calculated  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  tender  iovers.  In  the  third  place,  the  genital  or- 
gans are  very  common  seats  of  the  eruption ;  which  last  men- 
tioned seat  of  infection  accounts  for  the  very  ready  communi- 
cation of  framboesia  during  coition, — ^for  the  venereal  character 
which  has  been  assigned  to  it ; — ^and,  if  this  disease  was  leally 
known  to  very  ancient  authors,  for  the  prominence  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ^ven  by  them  to  such  symptoms  as  .were 
observable  in  the  region  of  the  pudenda  and  anus. 

But  this  view  may  be  too  speculative.  Whether  the  "  morbus 
quo  turpes  erant  Cleopatrae  asseclae,''  or  the  "  morbus  campanus^ 
of  Horace,  may  be  identified  with  framboesia  in  its  venereal  cha- 
racter, I  will  not  be  bold  enough  to  assert ;  nor  will  I,  in  imi- 
tation of  some  writers,  be  so  rash  as  to  lay  undue  stress  upon 
symptoms  assignable  to  impure  coition,  and  i^ssert  that  they 
unequivocally  belong  to  the  yaws  of  modem  times.  Of  these 
may  be  cited  the  mariscae  tumidae,  the  ficus,  and  the  sordidi 
lichenes  of  Juvenal  and  Martial ;  the  rhagades,  the  condylomata, 
the  maligna  ulcera  vulvae,  and  the  tuberculagenitalium  of  Dios- 
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cdride& ;  the  ulcus  sordidum  et  cancrum  vereCri  of  Scribonius 
Largus;  the  ficus  in  ano  of  Sextus  Placitus ; — and  a  crowd  of  n- 
milar  symptoms  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Ludutf 
Apulieius,  Pliny,  Galen,  Oribasius,  Marcellus  Empincus,  iBtius, 
and  Paulus  ifi'gineta,  the  last  of  whom  has  particularly  treated 
iA  ulcera  pudendi  et  circa  sedem.     Now,  although  it  is  highly 

Erobable  that,  among  the  symptoms  thus  described,  some  may 
elong  to  framlxBsia,  yet  it  is  no  less  probable  that  others  may 
be  referable  to  lues,  gonorrhoea,  or  even  to  aiTections  which  are 
not  strictly  of  a  venereal  character. 

SECTioy  2. — Evidence  that  the  disease  which  originatty  bore 
the  name  o^Morbus  Gallicus,  was  not  Lues^^  a^  is  generally 
supposed,  but  an  affection  in  every  respect  corresponding  to 
Frambcesioy  or  the  Yaws  of  the  West  Indies. 

It  was  not  before  the  close  of  the  15th  century  that  the  symp- 
toms of  frambcpsia  began  to  be  most  clearly  described.  Previous- 
ly,  therefore,  to  entering  upon  the  medical  annals  of  this  period, 
we  must  go  systcmacicaTly  to  work,  and  endeavour  to  secure  to 
ourselves  some  steady  prmciple  which  may  apply  no  less  to  the 
origin  of  other  venereal  affections,  than  to  the  yaws. 

ft  has  been  explained,  that  framlxesia  is  susceptible  of  diffe- 
rent states  of  virulence,  depending  upon  the  predisposing  causes 
by  which  it  is  more  or  less  excited.  It  is  therefore  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  this  affection  may  exist  through  a 
succession  of  generations  in  so  mitigated  a  state,  as  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  little  inconvenience,  and,  as  such,  to  attract  little  or 
no  attention.  On  this  principle,  it  may  be  easil}'  explained  why 
the  disease,  for  a  series  of  years,  would  meet  with  very  slight 
notice  in  medical  annals,  or  be  even  totally  unrecorded ;  yet, 
when  at  length  it  had  actually  appeared  in  an  aggravated  form, 
so  as  to  cause  unprecedented  distress,  would  stand  a  chance 
of  being  regarded  even  as  a  new  disease. 

In  entering,  then,  upon  this  history,  my  object  will  be  to 
sheW)  that  much  of  the  panic  which  was  excited  in  the  15th 
century,  owing  to  the  prevalent  notion  that  a  new  disease  had, 
for  the  first  time,  been  sent  as  a  scourge  upon  the  earth,  had 
little  to  do  with  lues,  but  actually  arose  from  the  very  conta^- 
ous  influence  of  an  affection  precisely  the  same  as  the  yaws  of 
the  West  Indies.  In  fact,  this  was  the  affection  which  at  that 
time  raged  through  a  considerable  portion  of  Europe,  and  which 
alone  was  considered  as  the  great  gore  or  pox.  Although  the  con- 
temporaneous disease  of  lues  was  included  under  this  common 
name,  very  few  were  thus  affected  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  such  as  were  visited  with  the  more  severe  scouif^e  of  fram- 
bcesia.     This  curious  fact  I  shall  now  attempt  to  prove. 
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Thelearned  Swediaur  has,  I  think,  very  satisfactorily  establish- 
ed, that  it  was  from  the  year  1483  to  149S  that  the  first  alarm 
was  excited,  by  the  notion  that  a  neW  contagions  disease  had  ap- 
peared in  Europe.  This  disease  was  extremely  prevalent  at 
Naples  during  the  time  that  the  French  were  in  Italy,  being 
named  by  them  the  Naples  disorder ;  but  the  French  carrying  it 
with  them  on  their  return  to  their  own  country,  it  gradually 
spread  through  their  means  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  was  then 
named  the  French  disease.  Now,  the  earKest  character  of  this 
disease  was  the  breaking  out  of  the  very  same  pustules  and  pro- 
minent  excrescences  which  characterize  the  yaws  of  the  West  In- 
dies ;  they  are  described  as  of  the  size  of  acorns,  often  changing 
into  corroding  ulcers,  from  which  exuded  ichor  and  fetid  matter. 
Ulrich  van  Hutten,  who  wrote  in  1519,  thus  describes  this  ap- 
pearance :  **  Quippe  tanta  iTuit,  cum  primum  oriretur,  focditate, 
ut  qui  nunc  grassatur  vix  illius  generis  esse  putetur.  Uloem 
in  quercese  glandis  speciem  et  magnitudinem,  aspera,  exporrecta, 
spurcus  ab  his  profluens  humor.^  Fracastorius,  in  his  poem  of 
Syphilis,  of  the  date  of  1521,  confirms  this  statement ; 

*(  Protinns  infonnefl  totum  per  oorpafl  acbores 
Rumpebant,  faciemque  horrendum  et  pectora  foed^ 
Tnrpabant ;  spedei  morbi  dots  :  pustula  sammtt 
GlandiB  ad  eiBgiem,  et  pituita  mardda  pinguis. 
Tempore  quae  multo  non  post  adapena  dehiacenf, 
Muco^  multum  sanie  taboque  fluebat.'* 

The  testimony  of  Jean  Lemaire,  who  wrote  about  the  same 

period,  is  to  a  similar  efiect : 

* 

*<  MaiB  en  la  fin.  quand  le  venio  fut  meur, 
II  leur  naifliait  de  gros  bontona  aana  fieur. 
Au  front,  au  col,  au  menton  et  an  nez 
One  ne  viUon  tant  de  gens  bouttonncs.** 

In  fact,  the  large  pustules  and  excrescences  which  occurred 
on  the  surface  of  the  oody,  suggested  the  name  by  which  the 
disease  was  distinguished  from  the  pustular  eruption  of  variola; 
the  former  being  named  in  contradistinction  the  greai  gore  or 
grea^  pox^  while  the  other  was  the  smallpox. 

Nor  did  the  sequel  of  this  disease  difier  from  that  of  frambce- 
aa  in  its  virulent  form.  Fracastorius  (in  a  passage  which  I  do 
not  transcribe  on  account  of  its  great  length)  strikingly  alludes 
to  the  deep  corroding  efiects  of  the  virus  upon  the  cutaneous 
and  muscular  texture  of  the  body,  by  which  the  bones  were  ex- 
posed, and  foul  indolent  ulcers  induced.  The  poison  extended 
to  the  mouth,  whereby  the  small  bones  were  destroyed,  and  tbe 
means  of  sustenance  afiected.  An  ichor  was  likewise  said  to 
exude  from  this  destruction  of  the  solids,  which  concreted  into  a 
foul  substance.  Numerous  other  testimonies  of  the  same  kind 
~  ^  be  brought  forward  from  authors  who  described  the  mor^ 
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iia  jidBeitf  wben  it  first  appeared,  but  with  these  I  shall  ooiu 
tent  myself. 

Assuredly,  then,  such  are  not  the  well  known  symptoms  uo- 
der  which  lues  is  at  present  known  to  appear,  or  of  which  mo. 
dem  practitioners  would  suppose  it  to  be  susceptible.  But  evei^ 
doubt  on  this  subject  cannot,  I  think,  fail  to  be  removed,  when 
we  inquire  into  the  drcumstances  under  which  the  propagatioii 
of  the  great  pox  was  said  to  have  taken  place,  i  need  not 
surely  remind  physidans,  that  the  seat  of  lues  (at  least  during 
the  first  stage  of  its  appearance)  being  chiefly  confined  to  the 
genital  organs,  instances  are  comparatively  rare  in  which  it  is 
propagated  in  any  other  way  than  during  coition.  Can  we,  then, 
Dy  any  stretch  of  imagination,  concave  of  lues  having  ever  ex- 
isted m  such  a  form,  as  that  in  the  very  commencement  of  the 
disease  it  should  be  difliised  over  every  part  of  the  human  body, 
Ae  genital  organs  "excepted?  This  is  a  drcumslance  whidi  we 
can  well  suppoae  may  take  place  in  the  yaws,  bat  certainly  not 
in  lues.  Montesaurus,  Pinctor,  and  Sabellicus,  authors  who 
wrote  on  the  disease  frons  tlie  year  1490  to  1506,  speak  of  the 
disorder  as  commencing  with  the  eruption  of  pustules  over  the 
body,  but  say  nothing  of  the  genital  organs  beinff  affected* 
Montagnana  must  have  adopted  the  same  view,  otnerwise  he 
would  never  have  recommended  to  a  bishop,  who  was  ill  dT  the 
great  pox,  such  a  remedy  (along  with  evacuation)  as  moderate 
coiUon. 

It  follows,  then,  from  the  pustules  being  spread  over  the 
outer  surface  of  the  body,  that  the  morbus  gallicus  of  the 
16th  century,  although  very  frequently  produced  during  coi- 
tion, was  no  less  communicable  by  simple  contact.  This  is 
certainly  not  the  character  of  lues ;  it  is  rather  the  well  known 
character  of  the  yaws.  The  mere  contact,  for  instance,  of  the 
lips  was  said  to  produce  infection.  This  we  can  readily  un- 
derstand, for  it  IS  well  known  that  eruptions  on  the  mouth 
and  lips  are  particularly  liable  to  occur  as  the  earliest  symp- 
toms in  framooena.  Bfence  may  be  explained  why  the  early 
writers  on  the  French  pox  have  so  frequently  and  pathetic 
caliy  expatiated  on  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  '*  an 
infected  lover,^  as  Astruc  has  it,  *<  wantonly  involving  the  lipa 
of  bis  sound  mistress  in  his,  or  an  infected  mistress  pressing 
the  lips  of  her  fond  lover.^  *<  I  knew,^  says  Benedict  Victo* 
rius,  **  a  healthy  young  man,  who  was  freauendy  accustomed 
to  kiss  a  woman  wno  was  ill  of  the  French  aisease,  and,  by  all 
that^s  sacred,  without  coition,  yet  he  was  seized  with  the  same 
complaint^  Another  example  to  a  similar  effect  is  told  by  Mu- 
ntanus.  He  assures  us,  that  some  Surrentine  nuns  cau^t  the 
distemper  from  merely  kisdng  a  child  who  had  sucked  an  in- 
fected nurse.  This  we  may  readily  enough  believe,  supposing 
the  disease  to  have  been  framboesia,  and  not  lues* 
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Agidiiy  the  morbus  gallicus,  when  it  first  broke  but,  was  sud  to 
be  even  commuDicable  through  the  medium  of  infected  dotbes 
or  linen.     This,  too,  is  a  circumstance  that  belongs  far  less  to 
lues  than  to  the  yaws.     It  was  also  the  universal  persuasion  en- 
tertained in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  that  the  great  pox 
might  be  caught,  not  only  from  drinking;  out  of  the  same  cup, 
with  an  infected  person,  but  from  lying  m  the  same  sheets  with 
him,  from  wiping  the  mouth  and  lips  with  the  same  towel  which 
he  had  used,  or  from  wearing  the  same  clothes  with  him.     In- 
stances of  infection  from  all  these  causes  are  dted  by  NichcJas, 
Massa,  Fallopius,  Botallus,  and  others.     Hildanus  gravely  re- 
lates a  story  (which  I  should  scarcely  think  of  quoting,  if  it 
were  not  to  illustrate  the  opinion  once  held  of  the  great  jkol) 
of  a  young  lady  of  fifteen,  who,  upon  the  occasion  of  some  fes- 
tival given  in  a  nobleman^s  family,  had  changed  her  clothes 
with  a  young  gentleman,  and  by  only  wearing  a  pair  of  drawers 
which  had  l^n  infected  by  him,  had  conlxactcd  pustules  and 
venereal  ulcers  in  the  pudenda. 

This  testimony  is  nearly  sufiicienf  for  the  purpose  which  I 
have  in  view.  It  proves,  that  the  disease  known  in  the  15th 
century,  to  which  such  symptoms  and  easy  mode  of  infection 
were  attributable,  could  not  possibly  have  been  lues,  nor,  in- 
deed, could  it  well  correspond  with  any  aiFection  save  that  of  the 
yaws.  But  every  doubt  on  this  question  ought  surely  to  be  dis- 
sipated, if  we  could  produce  eviaence  that  the  morbus  gaUicus 
ot  the  15th,  and  of  a  part  of  the  16th  century,  had  been  ac- 
tually, during  these  several  periods,  subjected  to  a  comparison 
with  the  yaws  of  the  West  Indies,  and  that  it  was  found  to  be 
the  self-same  complaint.  Brassavolus  decidedly  states,  that  the 
French  disease,  or  one  exactly  like  it,  was  peculiar  to  the  natives 
of  the  islands  lately  discovered  in  the  West  Indies.  Roderic 
Diaz,  Montanus,  Fallopius,  Gronsalvo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo, 
Guiccardini,  Francis  Lopez  of  Oomara,  and  Father  John 
Baptist  du  Tertre,  subscribe  to  the  same  opinion.  The  last 
mentioned  author,  who  resided  lonj^  in  the  West  Indies,  streu 
nuoiisly  maintains,  that  the  filthy  distemper  named  £pian,  was 
really  the  venereal  disease ;  that  it  was  in  a  manner  hereditary 
to  the  natives  of  those  islands,  who  not  only  contract  it  by  ve- 
nery,  but  that  it  likewise  breaks  out  spontaneously  among  them, 
owing  to  their  bad  manner  of  living,  and  to  the  unwholesome 
food  which  they  eat. 

Such  is  the  evidence  that  the  great  gore  or  pox  of  the  15th 
century  was  the  self-same  disease  whidi  is  well  known  at  the 
present  day  under  the  appellation  of  Framboesia  Africana.  It 
was  accounted  venereal,  Docause,  like  the  yaws,  it  was  most 
frequently  communicated  by  coition ;  but  it  was  at  the  same 
time  universally  miuntained  that  the  affection  was  liable  to 
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8{iread  by  ample  eontact.  Nay,  so  infectious  was  the  disease 
coDoeiTea  to  be,  that  Jerome  Fracastorius  and  Schelfinff  argued, 
that  it  oould  be  transmitted  through  the  medium  of  u\e  atmo- 
sphere. Victorius  publidied  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  con- 
jGrmation  of  this  opinion,  for  he  stoutly  maintained,  that  he 
knew  some  honest  nuns,  who,  though  they  were  confined  in  the 
strictest  manner,  still  caught  the  venereal  aisease.  So  prevalent, 
indeed,  was  the  opinion  that  the  air  itself  might  prove  a  medium 
of  infection,  that  it  formed  a  ground  of  accusation  against  Car*- 
dinal  Wolsey,  who  was  accused,  while  labouring  under  the 
Frendi  disease,  of  having  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  king, 
and  by  this  treasonable  act,  of  naving  run  the  risk  of  poxin^ 
his  royal  master.  Even  the  public  baths  were  considered  as  h- 
able  to  communicate  the  disease;  and  hence,  as  Swediaur  ima* 
^nes,  the  disrepute  into  which  they  soon  afterwards  fell  through** 
out  the  whole  of  Europe.  In  short,  the  fear  of  contagion  was  so 
very  ^eat,  that  there  were  few  governments  who  did  not^ooo- 
oeive  it  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  weal,  to  frame  laws 
against  the  unclean.  The  Parliament  of  Paris,  in  the  year 
1496,  prohibited,  under  pain  of  death,  those  who  were  infected 
with  the  great  pox,  from  conversing  with  the  rest  of  the  wcnrld, 
and  obliged  them  to  retire  into  the  suburbs  of  St  Germains,  to 
houses  and  bams  set  apart  for  their  reception ;  and,  in  the 
following  ^ear,  James  IV.  of  Scotland  banished  all  who  were 
afflicted  with  ^'  a  contagious  ncknes,  callit  the  Grand  Gore,^ 
to  the  island  of  the  Inch,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  threatening 
those  who  disobeyed  his  commands  by  still  remaining  in  Edin* 
burgh,  that  they  *^  sal  be  brynt  on  the  cheikc  with  the  mark- 
ing ime,  that  they  may  be  kennit  in  tyme  to  cum.^  Now, 
nothing  but  a  very  infectious  disease,  communicated  in  various 
ways  besides  by  coition,  could  have  suggested  such  strict  r^u- 
lations ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  as  I  shall  shew,  that,  when  the 
sibbens  appeared  in  Scotland  at  the  commeneement  of  the  i7th 
century,  a  similar  separation  of  the  infected  from  the  rest  of  the 
commuuity  was  considered  to  be  a  measure  of  the  utmost  ex- 
pediency. 

The  next  question,  however,  is,  to  what  causes  did  framboe- 
sia,  when  it  appeared  in  the  15th  century,  owe  the  virulence 
which  it  acquired  ?  In^  answer  to  this  question,  it  has  been  ex- 
pliuned,  that  uncleanliness  and  deficient  nutrition  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  true  causes  by  which  this  affection  is  predisposed 
to  acquire  a  more  than  ordinary  d^ree  of  virulence.  That  the 
general  habits  of  many  countnes  in  Europe  were  far  inferior  to 
those  of  the  present  day  in  point  of  cleanliness,  might  be  readily 
proved  by  a  reference  to  many  old  authors,  who  have  treated 
of  the  manners  of  the  times  m  which  they,  lived.    And  with 
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vegaid  to  defiaem  nutritbn  beiag  anolher  eanae,  it  it  certain 
«Mt»  in  the  15tb  ocnlury,  a  greater  degree  of  pover^  pverailed 
anon^  the  kywer  daasM  than  waa  experienced  in  any  former 
period.  The  wealth  of  many  of  the  slates  of  Europe  had  been 
drained,  by  long  and  expenaiTe  wavs.  The  feudal  system  was 
grown  too  bulky  and  uamanueaUe ;  and  monarefas,  »  seeking 
die  most  direct  way  to  put  it  down,  had  limited  the  muaber  of 
a  baMMi''s  ibUowers.  The  conseouence  was,  that  laads  wUdi 
had  been  let  to  retaioers  in  heu  ot  personal  service,  were  recal- 
led, m  order  that  they  might  be  coltivated  under  a  more  pn>- 
fifeaide  system  of  management.  Large  incfesures  being  accord- 
ingly demanded  for  pasturage^  the  smaller  teaaatry,  of  whom  the 
popuktion  of  most  of  the  countries  in  Europe  chiefty  oonsisted, 
were  ousted  of  tbeiir  possessiicms;  and,  until  they  had  time, 
by  active  industry,  to  recover  from  this  sudden  revulsion,  wexe 
reduced  to  the  greatest  state  of  want.  Hence  the  varicnis  perio- 
dioal  visitations  of  faauBe  with  which  Europe  was  aflicted  du- 
riitf  the  15th  century.  Arguing  from  these  facts,  a  scanty  nu- 
trkion  may  be  oonsiaered  as  the  predisposing  eause  that  gave 
rise  to  the  great  virulence  of  framoCBsia  (or,  in  other  words,  the 
morbus  gatlicus),  when,  during  the  period  we  have  been  eon- 
sMinring,  it  first  broke  out  in  Europe.  An  admission,  bow- 
ever,  must  be  asade,  that  if  my  conclusion  be  valid,  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  this  disease  was,  even  in  the  present  in- 
stance^  as  European  growth.  I  rather  agree  with  Swediaur 
in  the  belief,  that  afiections  of  this  character  are  not  the  pro- 
ductioa  of  any  particular  clime  or  country,  and  that  syphilis  has 
abeady  traveued  more  than  once  round  the  globe. 

But  however  probable  it  may  be,  that  when  frambcefiia  first 
caused  a  general  alarm  during  the  15th  century,  it  had  actual- 
ly originated  in  Europe,  much  of  it  must  have  had  a  ver}* 
clifferent  source,  otherwise  the  disease  could  scarcely  have  spread 
so  rafiidly,  as  to  lead  philosophers  to  believe  that  the  atmosphere 
itself  was  a  medium  of  infection.  It  must,  therefore,  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  close  of  the  15th,  and  commencement  of  the 
16tli  century,  formed  a  remarkable  era  of  geographical  disco- 
very,  and,  according  to  Gonsalvo  FeraandeK,  an  affection  re- 
semUing  in  every  respect  the  Fretkch  disease  existed  in  Hispa- 
Hiola,  when  this  country  was  fir^t  visited  by  the  Spaniards. 
Thevet  states,  that  the  Negro  slaves,  who  were  purchased  bv 
Europeans,  broui||ht  the  diiseasse  called  by  thenrthe  Yaws,  lipesli 
from  Guinea,  before  they  were  landed  ;  ^'  nor  does  it  differ  in 
the  least,^  as  he  adds,  *'  from  that  which  we  call  Venereal,  et* 
ther  as  to  the  ulcers  or  other  symptoms.^  fiontius  aSrms,  that 
the  same  disease  was  endemial  in  the  Molucca  Islands,  which 
were  the  resort  of  the  Dutch.  Rea.soning,  then,  from  this  evi- 
dence, we  are  scarcely  entitled  to  doubt  but  that  navigators  were 
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Frequeiitly  iafected  during  their  interooune  with  die  aavace  peo- 
ple whom  they  visited,  and  that,  bringing  the  yaws  wim  tnem 
to  their  own  country,  the  contagion  had  thus  been  more  uni« 
venally  diffused  throughout  the  general  population  of  Europe, 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

Such  is  the  evidence,  which,  I  think,  incontestibly  shews 
that  the  morbus  gallieus  of  the  15th  century  cannot  be  refer- 
able to  any  known  disease,  except  frambcBsia.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, next  consider  the  affections  with  which  it  was  more  or  less 
confounded  during  the  universal  panic  that  prevailed. 

Skctiok  3. — Evidence  that  Lues  did  not  begin  to  acquire  the 
title  tf  Morbus  GaOicus  until  Frambcesia  had  almost  disap^ 
peared  in  Europe. 

In  entering  upon  this  department  of  our  inquiry,  I  must  pre- 
face it  with  an  acknowledged  truism,  which  few  I  think  will  be 
disposed  to  contend  with  me, — ^that  syphilis  and  gonorrhcea,  like 
frambcesia,  are  susceptible  of  different  degrees  of  virulence.  And 
if  I  am  of  opinion  that  their  respective  antiquity  is  so  far  back  as 
to  precede  all  written  records, — as  to  be  coeval  even  with  the 
dispersion  of  the  human  race  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  I 
am  also  inclined  to  think,  that  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  any  of 
these  diseases  may  exist  for  a  series  of  generations  in  such  a  mi- 
tigated state  as  to  attract  comparatively  little  notice ;  yet,  from  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  causes  may  arise  capable  of  imparting 
to  a  subseauent  race  of  human  beings  ^  predisposition  to  receive 
either  sypiiilis,  gonorrhoea,  or  frambcesia,  in  such  a  virulent 
form,  that  the  world  will  be  led  to  imagine  that  a  new  disease 
has  sprung  up.^  In  fact,  it  was  under  such  circumstances  that 
frambcesia  was  announced  three  centuries  ago.  **  A  new  disease,^ 
said  Joseph  Grunbeck,  Alexander  Benedict  of  Verona,  Leoni- 
cenus,  Gilinus,  Montagnana,  Gasper  Torrella,  and  a  cloud  of 
other  writers  of  that  period,  **  has  arisen  among  us  ;  it  is  un- 
known to  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicenna,  and  other  older  phy- 
skaans ;— it  is  unknown  to  the  modems ; — ^it  is  a  new  plague 
sprung  up  in  the  world,  contracted  by  lying  together  and  con- 
tact^— it  18  owing  to  the  pestiferous  aspect  of  the  stars, — it  is  a 
moat  horrible  and  terrible  prodigy,  unheard  of,  hated,  and  al- 
together unknown,— it  was  sent  from  the  citadel  of  the  immor- 
tal gods  upon  the  French.^'  Such  was  the  senseless  cry  raised 
up  by  the  physicians  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century ; 
and  It  would  perhaps  have  been  more  creditable  to  their  succes- 
sors, if)  instead  of  perpetuating  the  clamorous  vei*biage  of  an 
ignorant  age,  they  had  rather  inquired  if  a  cause  did  not  sub- 
sist, which  might  have  rendered  certain  venereal  ulcetB  (known 
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probably  to  the  oldest  medical  writers)  virulent  to  a  desree  that^ 
until  the  15th  century,  had  been  unprecedented.  But  uiis  is  noC 
the  whole  of  the  false  reasoning  with  which  this  irrational  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  disease  was  accompanied.  Gronorrhoea,  an 
affection  long  previously  known  in  the  common  stews  by  the  name 
of  Brenning^  the  subject  even  of  various  ordinances  in  the  royal 
brothels  of  Queen  Jane  of  Avignon,  and  the  episcopal  ones  of 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  either  confounded  with  lues, 
or  no  less  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  new  disease.  A  amilar 
confusion  has  prevailed  regarding  the  nature  and  origin  of  fram- 
bcesia ;  while  successive  hordes  of  writers,  from  Joseph  Gnin- 
beck  de  Burkchausen,  down  to  our  modem  theorists,  have  perpe- 
tuated  the  blunder.  But  this  confusion  is  by  no  means  univerwl, 
and  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  remark,  that  the  disor- 
ders usually  considered  venereal  are  never  sufficiently  distin^ish- 
ed  from  each  other  until  the  science  of  medicine  has  attained  a 
high  state  of  advancement.  For,  although  the  Hindoos  slate^ 
that  a  venereal  affecUon,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  Bfio, 
or  Persian  fire,  has  existed  from  time  immemorial  in  Hindoo  and 
Upper  Tartary,  yet  we  are  left  in  considerable  doubt  whether, 
by  this  term,  is  implied  any  one  affection,  framboesia,  lues,  or 
gonorrhoea ;  or  whether  any  two  of  these  diseases,  or  even  the 
whole  of  them,  are  not  included  under  a  single  term.  There  is 
one  fact,  however,  which  is  a  very  remarkable  one  in  the  history 
of  the  various  affections,  that,  in  the  15th  and  18th  centuries, 
were  confounded  together  under  one  common  name,  gore  or 
pox^  and  it  is  this— that  each  of  them  were  endowed  with  in- 
creased virulence.  * 

But  I  hasten  to  mention  the  other  affections  be»des  gonor- 
rhoea which  were  confounded  with  lues. 

It  appears,  from  a  letter  still  extant,  bearing  the  date  of  1488^ 
by  Peter  Martyr,  a  learned  man,  attached  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
that  elephantiasis  had  been  mistaken  for  the  morbus  gallicus  *. 
This  mistake  could,  however,  have  been  but  rarely  made,  par- 
ticularly as  elephantiasis  was  long  the  acknowledged  leprosy  of 
Europe,  the  symptoms  of  which  must  have  been  familiar  to 
most  practitioners. 

The  third  disease  included,  though  improperly,  under  the 
name  of  the  morbus  gallicus,  was  genuine  lues.  An  example  of 
this  mistake  occurs  in  the  letter,  to  which  I  have  adverted,  of 
Peter  Martyr,  where  one  of  his  friends  is  represented  as  labour- 
ing  under  the  morbtts  bubonum.  But  to  show  what  imperfect 
notions  were  at  the  same  time  entertained  of  this  disease,  it  is 
sufficient  to  state,  that  Martyr  mentions  that  it  was  named  by 
the  Italians  the  French  disease^  by  some  physicians  el    ' 


^  Tbi*  letur  is  given  la  Swediaur's  TreatiM  on  S/philit,  vol  i.  cbaj^  2. 
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«w,  and  by  otheni  it  had  even  a  different  appellatton.  The 
writer  then  proceeds  to  detail  the  symptoms  of  the  morbus  bu- 
bonuiD,  which  certainly  appear  to  be  those  of  lues.  Swediaur 
supposes  that  lues  was  known  in  the  year  1486,  under  the 
name  of  the  pestis  inguinaria ;  and  he  quotes  an  epitaph,  from 
a  Spanish  church  of  this  date,  intimating  that  a  certain  noble- 
man  had  died  of  this  complaint.  But  the  term  itm^  inguinaria 
is  an  equivocal  one,  and  may  apply  quite  as  well  to  the  common 
plague  of  Tunis  and  Algiers. 

These  two  examples,  the  last  of  which  is  a  doubtful  one, 
tona  the  only  cases  on  record  which  can  be  discovered  during 
so  long  a  period  as  nearly  fifty  Years,  wherein,  by  the  term 
morbus  gallicus,  lues  might  have  been  implied. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  satisfactory  proof  which  can  be 
given,  that  lues  was  nci  the  affection  generally  acknowledged 
as  the  morbus  sallicus,  when  it  first  Ix'oke  out,  is  this :  That 
the  venereal  buDo  is  not  once  mentioned  in  any  medical  trea^ 
tise  published  on  the  subject,  until  the  year  153S,  when  it 
was  announced  by  physicians  that  the  disease  had  changed  its 
character,  and  that  it  possessed  a  perfectly  new  set  of  symp- 
toms. Astruc,  who  searched  with  the  greatest  industry  every 
possible  medical  record,  to  determine  the  question,  whetner  the 
venereal  bubo,  a  pathognomonic  symptom  of  lues,  was  present  in 
the  morbus  gallicus  before  the  year  15S3,  is  compelled  to  make 
the  following  admission :  (I  quote  it,  because  it  is  the  best  of  evi- 
dence to  the  point)— '<  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,^  he  remarks, 
^  that  the  physicians,  who  had  written  on  the  venereal  disease 
before  the  year  1583,  should,  all  of  them  to  a  man,  have  been 
so  negligent  as  to  omit  the  mention  of  so  extraordinary  symp- 
toms m  that  distemper  as  a  bubo,  and  which  all  the  later  phy- 
sicians  have  so  largely  treated  of,  if  that  tumour  had  been  ob» 
served  before  the  year  1688.*^ 

But  it  is  now  expedient  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  so  ex- 
traordinary a  circumstance.  The  fact  is,  tnat,  from  the  year 
1520  to  the  year  1583,  the  iru£  morbus  gallicus,  which  was 
nothing  more  than  frambceda,  was  in  the  progress  of  being 
gradually  subdued.  A  great  political  improvement  was  taking 
place  throughout  the  whole  o\  the  states  of  Europe.  The  re- 
vival and  extension  of  commerce,  promoted  by  the  discovery  of 
the  western  world,  and  an  improved  state  of  agriculture,  nad 
introduced  wealth  and  plenty  into  the  land.  Consequently,  the 
cause  to  which  frambcesia  owed  its  virulence  (if  not  its  very  ex- 
istence), namely,  want,  and  witd  it  imperfect  nutrition,  had 
ceased  to  operate,  and  thus  the  disease  b^an  to  disai^pear.  But 
it  is  remarkable  that,  in  an  exact  raUo  widi  the*  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  frambonia,  lues  venerea  seems  to  have  gained  ground; 
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indicating  that  the  latter  was  a  disease,  rather  the  product  df 
luxury  than  of  want     Certainly,  the  symptoms  of  lues  do  not 
depend  for  thar  development  upon  the  same  predisposing  causes 
as  frambcBsia.     In  the  present  case,  commerce  had  introduced 
an  influx  of  wealth  among  the  states  of  Europe,  crowded  cities 
had  sprung  up,  and,  as  a  consequence,  sexual  licentiousnesA. 
Here,  then,  is  a  sufficient  cause  to  explain,  why  a  great  degree 
of  virulence  should  have  been  imparted  to  syphilitic  affections, 
which  probably  did  not  differ  in  their  nature  from  those  which 
have  been  expatiated  upon   by  every  ancient  medical  writer, 
who  has  treated  of  the  vices  and  diseases  of  the  crowded  cities 
of  Greece  and  Rome.    But  that  the  virulence  of  lues  should,  in 
the  16th  century,  have  increased  to  a  degree  unknown  to  an* 
cient  times,  enters  perhaps  more  into  the  history  of  the  abuse 
of  mercury,  than  man^^  practitioners  will  be  disposed  to  admit. 
This  interesting  investigation  I  shall  undertake  on  some  future 
occasion. — In  the   present  treatise   I   confine  myself  to    the 
history  of  frambcesia,  reposing  on  the  incontestible  fact,  that 
the  symptom  of  buboes  was  not  generally  considered  as  a  cha^ 
racter  of  the  morbus  gallicus,  until  fifty  years  after  this  disease 
first  broke  out,  which  was  the  period  when  frambcesia  was  dis- 
appearing.     Lues,  in   an   aggravated  form,   then  excited  a- 
larro,   and   even  usurped  the   name  of  the   morbus  gallicus, 
or  great  pox, — although  the  latter  term  had  been  previously 
assigned  to  the  large  pustules  of  frambcesia,  or  the  true  mori>us 
galhcus,  in  contradistmction  to  the  lesser  ones  of  variola. 

But  a  question  is  now  naturally  suggested, — ^if  any  of  the 
medical  writers  of  the  16th  century  ever  once  suspected  that 
.  they  had  confounded  together  two  distinct  diseases  ?     7^^  did 
noi.     The  difficulty  presented  by  the  appearance  of  a  set  of 
symptoms  unusual  to  the  morbus  gallicus,  was  easily  got  rid  of 
by  a  theory  (which  no  one  for  a  moment  ever  dreamt  of  doubt- 
ing), that  a  venereal  affection  may  not  only  at  different  periods 
oocur  in  a  more  or  less  virul^it  form,  but  that  in  the  course  of 
time  it  may^  in  correspondence  zeith  this  change,  absolute  dis- 
play a  new  set  of  symptoms.     This  theory  was  calculated  to 
lead  to  the  most  extravagant  and  ridiculous  notions  concerning 
certain  imaginary  transitions  which  the  French  disease  was  sup- 
posed to  undergo.    At  first,  it  was  announced  that  fewer  pus- 
tules had  begun  to  shew  themselves, — ^that  die  disease  had  cxm~ 
siderably  dbated,  yet  that  it  had  met  with  an  accession  of  two 
new  symptoms,  namely,  the  alwecia,  or  falling  off  of  the  hair  *, 
and  the  phyma^  ot  tumour  of  uie  inguinal  g£iads.     The  bubo 
wlas  aooorouigly  expatiated  up6n  by  Nicholas  Massa,  Lobera, 
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ftom  AavaiygaBaral  ma,  or  lather  abaae«  which  waa  madeoT  meiciiiy  aa  tba 
tTMtiiiaot  of  the  moibos  gaUicus. 
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Gallus,  and  otherg.  But  Brassavolus,  Hercules  Saxonia,  and  a 
liost  of  other  writers,  did  not  rest  here ;  they  maintaineil  that 
the  great  pox  was  manifestly  passing  into  a  clap.  *'  Neither  the 
.s^ypearance  nor  vioknoe  of  thi:^  disease,^  says  Andrew  Cesalpi- 
nus,  '^  has  been  always  the  sanK\  In  the  beginung,  pustules, 
And  corroding  ulcers,  pimples  on  the  face,  and  pains  of  the  loins, 
were  frequent.  After  the  fortieth  year,  all  the  symptoms  be- 
came lenient,  and  the  pustules  were  fewer ;  there  were  more  of 
the  grumous  timiours,  the  pains  had  ceased,  or  at  least  were 
much  milder ;  but  the  falling  off  of  the  hair  had  then  com- 
menced, aldng  with  the  decay  and  dropping  out  of  the  teeth. 
In  our  times,  after  the  eightieth  year  of  the  disease,  a  running 
has  become  more  frequent,  accompanied  with  ulcers  in  the  pu- 
denda, wMch  continually  dischar^  a  sanios.  This  is  named  a 
fonorrhoea,  and  in  females  the  whites.^ — But  speculations  were 
y  no  means  exhausted.  Medical  men  anticipated  a  farther  mi- 
tigation and  change. of  ^nnptoms  which  the  moii>us  gallicus 
would  undergo,  ^exandfer  xrajan  Petronhis  conceived  that  the 
disease  would  in  the  course  of  time  gradually  adapt  itsdf  to 
the  diet,  air  and  situation  of  Europe,  so  that,  at  last,  it  would 
either  leave  us  altogether,  or^  by  insensibly  degenerating  into 
some  European  disease  roost  ^n  to  it,  eventually  vanish  alto- 
gether. But  Laurence  Joubert,  in  the  year  15T7,  announced 
to  the  world  that  so  desirable  a  transition  had  even  then  been 
consummated.  "  This  exotic  complaint,^  (the  fl;reat  pox^,  he 
exultingly  assures  us,  "  has  become  so  much  milder,  that,  in  its 
declination  and  old  age,  it  has  at  length  put  on  the  form  of  a 
simple  itch.'' — But  it  would  be  trifling  with  the  patiencje  of  my 
readers  to  dwell  much  longer  on  thefse  absurdities.  Unfortu- 
nately too  many  of  them  have  been  perpetuated.  In  later  times, 
Astruc  has  acnrocated  with  warmth  tne  change  of  symptoms 
which  the  morbus  gallicus  was  supposed  to  have  undergone,  and 
this  doctrine  has  even  met  with  some  degree  of  support  from  the 
cautious  Swediaur.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  on  account  bf 
the  admission  which  he  has  freely  made,  "  That  the  syphilitic 
disorder,  on  its  first  appearance,  until  16S4,  was,  in  its  effects, 
nature,  and  symptoms,  much  more  like  the  elephantiasis,  the 
African  yaws,  tne  sibliens  of  Scotland,  and  the  new  disease  in 
Canada,  than  the  mitigated  syphilitic  disorder,  such  as  we  se6 
it  at  present  in  Europe.'' 

The  evidence  which,  in  this  section,  I  have  undertaken  to 
produce  is  at  length  completed,  t  have  attempted  to  she^, 
that  the  disease  originally  known  under  the  name  of  the  moibus 
gallicus,  was  in  reality  A'ambcesia, — and  that,  whenihis  affec- 
tion was  disappearing  in  Europe,  lues  venerea  was  errotteou^jr 
considered  to  be  nothing  mcnre  thnn  amodificfeitioti  idf  iL 
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Section  4. — Historiad  evidence^  shewing  thai,  in  the  close  of 
the  nth  and  commencement  of  the  ISth  century,  Framboesiaj 
under  the  name  of  SibbenSy  raged  in  certain  districts  of  Scoi^ 
land,  and  excised  a  terror  which  qffbfded  a  correct  epitome  of 
the  general  panic,  that,  two  centuries  before,  had  been  tmi- 
versal  in  Europe. 

Although  frainb(£na  was  greatly  subdued  in  the  middle  of  the 
I6th  century,  it  has  occasionally  exhibited  funl  signs  of  exist- 
ence in  various  districts  of  Europe,  but  more  particularly  amidst 
the  haunts  of  uncleanliness  and  poverty.  It  was  at  the  close  of 
the  17th  century,  that  the  disorder  named  sibbens  appeared  in 
Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway.  ^ 

But  before  ^ving  the  history  of  this  disease,  it  will  be  expe- 
dient to  prove  Its  complete  identity  with  the  Framboesia  of  the 
West  Indies.  In  the  minute  description  which  Dr  Gilchrist 
fflxty  years  ago  gave  of  sibbens  *,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  identity  of  the  two  affections.  Doubts,  however,  have 
been  long  entertained  on  the  point ;  but  these  are,  I  think,  re- 
ferable to  two  general  causes, — first,  to  the  incorrect,  and  even 
fabulous  accounts  which  were  published  relative  to  the  yaws ; 
and,  secondly,  to  the  difficulty,  which  has  too  often  subsisted,  of 
distinguishing  the  eruption  which  characterises  ^bbens  from 
syphilitic  ulceration  with  which  it  was  often  confounded.  In 
tnis  case,  observations  from  persons  who  have  seen  both  dis- 
eases  must  be  particularly  valuable ;  but  none  exist.  Dr  James 
Thomson  on  this  subject,  remarks,  that  he  has  by  him  the  notes 
of  an  old  practiuoner  of  Jamaica,  who  went  home  to  a  part  of 
Scotland  many  years  a^o,  where  the  sibbens  was  prevalent ;  and 
that  these  remarks  being  made  without  any- allusion  to  theory, 
tefhd  to  confirm  the  identity  of  yaws  and  sibbens  in  many  parti- 
culars. 

My  own  personal  observations  certainly  relate  to  the  sibbens 
alone;  but,  from  the  description  given  of  the  yaws  by  Dr 
Thomson,  no  doubt  is  left  in  my  mind  of  their  identity. 

The  strongest  argument,  however,  which  has  yet  been  urged 
in  favour  of  the  distinction  of  yaws  and  sibbens,  is  to  the  follow, 
ing  effect :  It  is  said,  that,  while  in  the  former  there  is  a  com* 
plete  indemnity  from  a  second  attack,  this  indemnity  does  not 
exist  in  the  last  named  disease.  This  distinction  has  been 
chiefly  advocated  by  those  who,  with  the  greatest  want  of  judg- 
ment, have  considered,  and  even  treated,  sibbens  as  a  variety  of 
lues.     But  Dr  Gilchrist,  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  seeing 

*  MedioU  Bitays  and  ObMrvattons,  vol.  liL  p.  IM.     . 
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tlie  disease  when  it  raged  several  ^ears  ago  in  Galloway  and 
Dumfriesshire,  offers  no  evidence  either  for  or  against  this  view. 
Dr  Adams,  who  sojourned  some  time  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
for  the  purpose  <^  observing  it,  is  on  this  point  equally  silent. 
As  fiu:  aa  my  own  testimcmy  goes  (for,  when  I  was  some  years 
ago  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  several  casesof  sibbens came  umler 
my  notice),  I  could  never  hear  of  any  individual  who  had  ooO' 
tracted  the  disease  more  than  cmce. 

But  there  is  internal  evidence  in  this  affection,  to  shew  that 
there  is  really  an  indemni^  from  a  second  attack.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, for  mstance,  that  where  undeanliness  and  poverty  exist, 
the  disease  is  more  contagious  than  lues  or  gonorrhosa;  that  ha- 
ving its  frequent  seat  in  the  mouth,  it  may  be  communicated 
from  an  infected  individual,  by  drinking  out  of  the  same  vessd: 
with  him,  or  by  smokiiur  out  ot  the  same  pipe, — ^practices  whidi, 
in  most  of  the  Highbnds  of  Scotland,  are  universal  in  the 
families  of  the  peasantry.  If,  then,  there  were  no  nahiral  check 
to  the  extension  of  the  sibbens  (for  cleanliness  as  an  artificial 
preventive  has  been  hitherto  little  employed),  the  affection 
would  be  as  common  as  the  itch,  from  wnich  few  of  the  poorer 
families  are  scarcely  ever  free.  The  natural  check,  then,  which 
limits  the  extension  of  the  sibbens,  is,  that,  like  rubeola  and 
variola,  it  is  only  communicable  to  an  individual  once  in  his  life- 
time. 

Swediaur  is  decisive  on  this  question.  He  made  many  in- 
quiries in  Scotland  to  solve  it,  and  learned  that  it  was  the  pre- 
vailing opinion,  that  an  individual  could  receive  the  infection 
but  once  in  his  life.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  affection 
agrees  with  the  yaws. 

But  the  identity  of  yaws  and  sibbens  cannot  be  better  sup- 

Crted  than  by  keeping  in  view  the  description  given  of  the 
ter  disease  by  Dr  Gilchrist  and  Dr  Adams,  and  comparing 
it  with  such  accounts  of  the  yaws  as  have  been  published  by 
West  Indian  practitioners. 

It  is  said  oy  Dr  Thomson,  that,  before  the  eruption  of 
yaws  appears,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  whole  surface  to  be 
coverea  with  a  white  scurf,  whidi  looks  as  if  the  skin  was  dusted 
with  flour.  Dr  Gilchrist  also  states,  that  sometimes  the  sib- 
bens commence  with  a  dark  or  gre/f  scarf;  and,  that  at  other 
times,  the  scarf-skin  is  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  fine  whiU  net- 
like flakes ;  and  that,  upon  a  renewal  of  the  skin,  the  same  pfo- 
cess  is  repeated  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  next  observed  by  Dr  Thomson,  when  describing  the 
proeress  of  yaws,  that  small  pimples  or  papulae  may  be  seem 
on  uie  forehead  and  other  parts  of  the  disease,  which  continue 
to  increase  for  six  or  ten  days,  when  they  get  a  crust  at  the  top, 
beneath  which  ill-formed  pus  can  be  detected.     A  similar  or- 
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oumstaaoe  takes  place  in  sibbens.  Dr  Gilchmt  rdstes  thaC  the 
sore  or  pustule  of  the  sibbens  is  crusted  over  with  a  Uack  waib» 
|Hk1  that  an  ichorous  humour  is  often  found  to  ooze  from  the 
cracks  at  the  side  dT  it.  In  this  second  stage,  then,  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  characters  of  vaws  and  of  sibbens  seem  identical. 

The  symptom  which  next  succeeds  durii^  the  prog:re88  of 
each  aiBection,  is  the  shootinff  up  of  die  red  fungus;  and  here 
may  be  found  some  reinarkj£le  coincidences  still  tending  to  oon- 
firm  the  view  which  is  here  inculcated.  In  both  yaws  and  sib- 
bens the  diooting  up  is  irregular ;  some  of  the  sores  may  be 
meKly  puaiuhr^  aiid  others,  namely,  those  from  whidi  a  fun- 
gus shoots  up,  may  be  tubercular  %  and  these  two  different 
kinds  of  sores  may  coexist.  Dr  Gilchrist  also  observes,  ^^  An 
itchy  titter  or  ringworm  breaks  out  in  a  round  form,  which,  fay 
scratching!  or  of  itsdf,  turns  raw  and  does  not  scab,  but  ooam 
out  an  ichorous  humour.  In  a  sliort  time  a  fungus  or  fungoas 
substance  sprouts  up.""  Now,  this  description  of  the  qHouting 
of  tla«  fungus  froma  sore  that  does  not  scab,  c<»Tesponds  with  the 
description  given  of  the  most  frequent  origin  of  nie  y«w.  The 
author  of  a  pap^  on  this  disease,  published  in  the  year  177J  *, 
after  remarking  that  "  the  disease  makes  it  first  appearance  in 
little  qx>ts  on  die  cuticle,  levd  or  smooth  with  the  dcin,  at  ftist 
no  larger  than  die  point  of  a  pin,  which  increase  daily  aUd  be- 
come  protuberant  like  pimples,""  thus  proceeds:  '^  Soonitfter 
the  cuticle  firets  off,  and  then,  instead  of  finding  pus  or  ulcer  in 
this  small  tumor,  you  may  find  white  sloughs  or  soides,  under 
which  there  is  a  small  rea  fungus  growing  up  out  of  the  cutis.^ 
In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  West  Indian  and  British  afiections 
corresponcT  with  each  other. 

The  next  circumstance  of  material  agreement  between  yaws 
and  sibbens,  is  certainly  the  most  str&ng  one.  This  is  in 
the  form  which  the  excrescences  assume.  ^^  Thqr  increase 
gradually,'"  says  a  writer  on  the  first  named  disease,  ^  some  be- 
mg  less  than  the  smallest  woodp^trawberry,  some  being  as  big 
as  a  raspberry,  and  others  even  exceeding  ra  bigness  the  largest 
mulberries,  which  berries  they  very  much  resemble,  bemg  knob, 
bed  as  they  are  f  .*"  How  dosely  this  description  will  be  found 
to  correspond  with  that  of  the  excrescences  named  sibbens,  I  need 
not  add.  ^'  In  a  short  time,""  says  Dr  Gilchrist,  '*  a  funmis  or 
spungy  substance  sprouts  up,  much  like  a  rasp  or  a  strawberry, 
elevated  one-half  a!oove  the  sur£Eice,  and,  when  fiiUy  formed, 
appears  as  if  set  in  a  socket  cut  in  die  flesh  exactly  to  receive 
it.     Thiese  excrescences  are  rather  indolent  to  the  toudi,  and 
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their  colour  is  not  remarkably  different  from  that  at  the  f ungui 
of  other  sores.  From  this  berr^-like  rising  in  the  venereal  aoce, 
the  disease  is  said  to  be  denommated  the  sivvens  ;  siwen,  in 
the  Highlands,  being  a  common  name  for  a  wild  raspb*^ 

Agam,  yaws  and  sibbens  appear  to  agree  in  the  parts  of  the 
body  which  they  are  wont  to  attack.  ^^  Yaws,^  says  the  writer 
in  the  Medical  Essays  whom  I  have  quoted,  ^' appear  indetermi- 
nately on  all  parts  of  the  body  ;  but  the  most  and  highest  are 
generally  on  the  groins,  about  the  privities  and  anus,  in  the  and* 
pits  and  face.^  And,  in  like  manner,  sibbens,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Dr  Gilchrist,  have  their  seat  in  similar  places.  He 
assures  us,  that  infants  of  the  month  have  a  redness  in  the  lower 
pan  of  the  belly,  buttocks,  thighs^  and  parts  of  the  legs ;  that,  in 
some  €^  these^  there  has  been  an  inflammation  and  watery  shi* 
ning  swelling  of  the  pudenda;  that,  in  somewhat  older  subjects, 
are  suKscSessive  ctops  or  clusters  of  small  red  pustules,  as  laigeaa 
the  palm  of  the  hand»  over  all  the  trunk,  as  well  as  limbs ;  that 
scabby  eruptions  are  often  met  with  on  the  scalp,  forehead,  in- 
side <H  the  thighs,  groins,  and  parts  contiguous,  akmg  with  fre^ 
quent  small  bard  masses  beneath  the  skin,  that  cause  Dxist 
trouUesonie  itchii^ ;  that  ii^ammations,  sorenesses,  and  excres* 
oenoes  about  the  fundament  are  frequent. 

Nor  do  the  symptoms  of  yaws  and  sibbens  lesi  disagree 
when  they  make  their  incipient  appearance  in  the  throat,  as 
is  very  frequently  the  case.  Dr  Thomson  has  observed,  that, 
'^  when  the  disease  attacks  the  throaty  it  is  extremely  distres* 
sing ;  the  ulcers  resemble  a  jHCce  of  toasted  cheese ;  they  never 
have  atiy  fungus;  and  before  the  susceptibility  is  destroyed,  the 
patient  is  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  his  palate.^  Now, 
this  description  coincides  exactly  with  the  account  ^ven  of  sib- 
bens by  Dr  Adams  and  Dr  Gilchrist ;  they  describe  an  ulcer- 
ation on  the  uvulae,  tonsils  and  neighbouring  parts,  sometimes 
raw,  and  sometimes  covered  with  a  white  slough.  But  the  cu- 
rious ciitumstance  is,  that  the  self- same  homely  oompurison 
made  use  of  by  Dr  Thomson,  a  West  Indian  practitioner  in 
the  course  of  treating  a  patient  with  the  yaws,  has  suggested  iu 
s^lf  to  a  ftitish  physician  while  examining  the  throat  of  a  sibbens 
patient  Dr  Adams  acquaints  us,  that  a  practiticner  of  New 
Galloway  (Dr  Trotter)  very  aptly  describes  these  appearances 
''  as  resembling  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese.^  It  is  also  agreed  by 
those  who  are  familiar  with  nbbens,  that  the  destruction  df 
more  or  less  of  the  uvuiss  and  tonsils  is,  no  less  than  in  the  ya#8, 
too  frequent  a  termination  of  the  disease  when  it  attadcs  the 
ihtoaL 

With  this  mass  of  evidence  I  shall  be  contented  (  trust- 
ing it  will  be  of  sufficient  force  to  urge  the  convietion,  whicii 
has  indeed  been  long  entertained  by  many  medical  men  of  close 
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attention)  that  yaws  and  abbens  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
self-same  disease. 

After  these  general  remarks,  I  shall  consider  the  history  of 
this  disease  when  it  broke  out  in  Dumfries-shire  and  Galloway. 

From  what  polluted  source  the  contagion  was  derived  is  Toy 
doubtfuL  The  date  of  the  infection  was  by  some  referred 
to  the  period  when  CromwelPs  followers  overran  the  countnr ; 
others  traced  the  intnxluction  of  the  disease  to  the  year  1700, 
when  a  party  of  soldiers  was  dispersed  about  the  villages ;  while 
the  popular  voice  asagned  the  importation  of  it,  through  the  me- 
dium  of  some  sailors,  directly  from  the  West  Indies. 

Any  one  of  these  sources  is  a  probable  one.  During  the  16th 
and  17th  oeuturies  frambcesia  has  been  occasionally  described 
by  European  physicians,  from  whom  we  may  learn  tnat,  though 
the  affection  has  been  generally  subdued  in  the  British  IslanoB, 
or  on  the  Continent,  yet  that  it  has  still  lingered  in  a  few  dis- 
tricts. Dr  G.  Harvey,  who  noticed  the  disease,  distinguished  it 
under  the  name  of  a  liminary  or  middle  pox.  He  has  described 
it  as  indicated  by  such  symptoms  as  red  and  yellow  pim^des, 
like  mulberries,  appearing  along  with  ulcers,  and  affecting  the  pe- 
rineum  and  throat,— addmg  that  the  disease  was  communicated 
by  using  the  same  linen  in  common  with  infected  persons, — 
and,  that  ^^  the  infection  caught  by  kissing  was  vranse  than  by 
copulation.*"  Wiseman  and  Turner  have  also  alluded  to  the  same 
disease,  though  less  perspicuously;  and  it  may  be  found  de- 
scribed, thou^  vaguely,  in  the  works  of  Van  Swieten,  Plenck, 
and  Boerrhave.  By  still  later  writers  it  has  been  noticed,  having 
been  named  by  them  a  pseudo-syphilitic  or  syphiloid  affection. 
Arguing,  then,  irom  these  facts,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
but  that  the  disease  might  have  been  introduced  into  Dumfries- 
shire and  Galloway  from  England. 

Nor  is  the  supposition  less  plausible,  that,  instead  of  being 
brought  from  England  or  the  Continent,  it  might  have  been  im- 
ported from  the  West  Indies.  It  is  natural  to  expect,  that, 
considering  our  great  intercourse  with  the  West  Indies,  this 
disease  must  have  been  occasionally  introduced  in  the  Britsh 
islands.  But  it  has  been  found  in  England  at  least,  that  it  can- 
not subsist  long  where  there  are  habits  of  dmly  ablution,  totally 
different  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  acquired  a  settle- 
ment among  the  unfortunate  blacks. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  offer  any  more  conjectures  on  the 
source  and  introduction  of  the  infection.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  ^neral  alarm  which  the  diseased  excited,  when  it  first  broke 
out  m  Galloway  and  Dumfriesshire,  afforded  an  interesting  epi- 
tome in  the  history  of  medidncof  the  similar  panic,  attributable 
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to  the  self^same  cause,  which  300  years  ago  agitated  the  whcJe 
of  Europe.    *<  Great  were  the  perplexity  and  distress^^  says  Dr 
Gilchrist,  ^*  the  suspicion  ana  terror  caused  by  it  wherever  it 
came;    and,  hitherto,  nothing  has  been  able  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  it.     Ulcers,^  he  adds,  *^  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
muscles,  leaving  them  quite  bare,  and  seeming  to  eat  superfi- 
dally  into  them.     The  disease  has  been  known,  though  rarely, 
to  anect  the  bcxies,  -  but  never  the  large  and  more  solid  ones^ 
Several  have  lost  teeth,  along  with  the  sockets ;  and  some  of  the 
bones  of  the  cheeks  and  nose  have  come  away.     A  portion  of 
the  alse  nasi,  or  gristly  part  of  the  nose,  has  been  destioyed  by 
it^'     This  account  is  a  very  remarkable  one.     It  shews  that  tKe 
sibbens  once  displayed  in  Soodand  all  the  virulence  of  the  West 
Indian  yaws.     It  is  in  the  remembrance  of  some  old  inhabitants 
of  Galloway,  that,  when  the  di^ase  raged  in  the  country,  so 
great  was  the  dread  of  contagion,  that  it  was  not  uncommon 
ior  a  cottage  infected  by  sibbens  to  have  a  guard  of  soldiers 
placed  over  it,  whereby  the  wretched,  too  probably  in  a  state  of 
half  starvation,  were  subjected  to  strict  insulation  for  a  certain 

Eeriod ;  and  thus  their  miserable  hovels  were  converted  into  a 
ind  of  yaw-houses.  Here  their  su£Ferines  met  with'little  or  no 
relief,  even  from  medical  practitioners,  who  felt  some  revolt  in 
entering  the  threshold  of  these  infected  huts. 

The  history  of  this  disease,  as  it  has  occurred  in  the  Shetland 
Islands,  appears  to  be  in  no  respect  different.  It  would  seem, 
that,  many  years  ago,  its  virulence  spread  terror  throughout  this 
group  of  Islands.  In  former  .times  great  penury  prevailed. 
E*rom  various  political  causes,  the  inhabitants  were,  ror  a  long 
series  of  years,  grievously  oppressed,  by  a  succession  oi  tacks- 
men, who,  being  interposea  between  them  and  the  Crown, 
intercepted  their  just  compliunts,  despoiled  them  of  the  small 
inheritances  they  possessed,  and  finally  reduced  them  to  a  de- 
pressed  and  abject  state  of  want.  Conjoined  with  this  cause, 
which  gave  the  Shetlanders  a  predisposition  to  recdve,  under 
its  worst  form,  any  such  disease  as  the  sibbens,  if  introduced 
among  them,  the  natives  were  accustomed  (not  unlike  the  Ne- 
groes of  the  West  Indies)  to  relish  food  of  the  vilest  quality. 
The  fish  they  ate  was  usually  in  an  incipient  stage  of  putrefac- 
tion ;  and  even  of  this  description  of  food  they  were  nearly  be- 
left,  owing  to  their  ^ins  in  fishing  being  exacted  by  their  land- 
lords, as  payments  m  kind  for  rent.  Such,  in  short,  was  the 
condition  of  this  people  about  a  century  ago,  when,  as  it  appeurs 
from  cotemporary  writers,  an  infectious  disease  was  introciuced 
among  ihem,  that  sufficiently  well  corresponded  in  its  general 
character  with  the  sibbens  of  Galloway.  So  great  was  its  viru- 
lence, that  corroding  ulcers  attacked  the  alse  nasi,  while  the 


hairs  of  the  ejrebiowa  and  the  soa^  fell  off  and  reiumed  no 
more,-— -a  oraumBtanoe  which  is  well  known  b^  West  Indian 

Eractitioners  to  often  occur  in  the  yawe.  Sir  Robert  SibbaM 
as  quoted  a  taunt  applied  to  the  natives  of  Fair-Isle  (an  island 
belonging  to  the  Shetland  group)  ^^  That  there  was  not  a  hair 
betweoi  them  and  hMven.^  It  is  also  curious,  that,  with  the 
view  of  reasting  the  sibbens,  named  by  the  Shetlanders  a  609^ 
iard  scuroey^  huts  were  built  for  the  reception  and  insulation  of 
the  infected  exactly  after  the  manner  of  the  yaw-houses  of  the 
West  Indies.  Brand,  who  made  a  perambulation  through  this 
group  d  Islands  in  the  year  1717,  thus  alludes  to  their  mise- 
rable ho^tals.  *^  There  is  no  sickness  or  dise^ise,^  he  remarks, 
**  that  this  country  is  more  subject  unto  than  the  jmrvfjr,  a»  b 
Orkuev  likewise.  And  sometimes  this  scurvey  dc^nerates  in- 
to a  kind  of  leprosy,  which  they  call  a  Bastara  Scurvey,  and  is 
discerned  by  hairs  falling  from  the  eyebrows,  the  nose  falling  in, 
he. ;  which,  when  the  people  come  to  know,  they  separate  and 
set  them  apart  for  fear  of  ii^fectioo,  building  huts  or  little  houses 
for  them  in  the  field.  I  saw  the  ruins  of  one  of  these  houses, 
about  half  a  mile  from  Lerwick,  where  a  woman  was  for  some 
years  kept  for  this  reason.  This  bastard  leprosy,  they  iudge, 
IS  causea  by  the  many  grey  fishes,  such  as  siilucks,  piltocKs,  &c. 
which  they  eat ;  for  bread  failing,  many  of  the  people  in  the 
summer  time,  often  for  four  or  five  months,  will  not  taste  there- 
of.  These  fishes  are  then  almost  their  only  meat,  and  especially 
the  liy^s  of  theni."^  Such  was  the  sibbens  ia  Shetland  about  a 
century  asa 

WKen  frambcesia  thus  raged  in  various  districts  of  Scothmd, 
under  the  name  of  sibbens,  its  true  nature  as  we  might  expect,  was 
little  understood.  Sailors  who  had  visited  the  West  Indies, 
pronounced  the  affection  to  be  the  yaws,  and  they  were  correct. 
Medical  men  contested  with  them  the  propriety  of  the  appella- 
tion. 

It  was  in  the  year  1768,  that  Mr  Hill  of  Dumfries  main- 
tamed  that  the  sibbens  of  Galloway  were  nothing  but  a  mild  va- 
riety of  the  French  pox ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  confounded 
both  diseases  with  gonorrhoea.  The  example,  however,  which 
he  brought  forward  in  confirmation  of  his  view,  was,  in  reality,  fa- 
tal  to  it.  We  were  informed,  that  "  a  young  woman  went  to  the 
country  to  be  cured  of  a  clap,'attended  with  verrucie,  which  she 
called  niemoiThoids ;  that  in  a  short  time  she  procured  him,  and 
some  of  his  brethren,  a  great  number  of  patients ;  that  her  mo- 
ther, with  whom  she  slept,  was  first  infected ;  next  the  chUdi^n 
whom  she  fed ;  and,  lasdy,  her  brothers,  sisters,^  &c.  But  it 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  this  very  infectious  cha- 
racter thus  attributed  to  a  dap^  could  only  belong  to  a  disease 
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which  imist  hate  diffeied  inoet  widely  from  both  lues  and  go* 
norrhcBa.  The  sibbens  of  Galloway  were  about  the  same  ttme 
nuule  the  subiect  of  an  inaugural  dissertation  by  Dr  Freer, 
wherein  the  ctisease  was  designated  a  speeies  of  the  French 
pox ;  while  it  was  seriously  proposed,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
to  attach  to  it  the  odious  name  <tf  ihe  Scokh  Pox.  But  Mr 
Hitt  in  reply  contended,  that  Scotland  was  far  from  being  enti- 
tled to  so  proud  a  distinction.  Some  English  patients  ot  his 
had  pffov«d  to  his  perfect  satisfaction  that  the  disease  was  in- 
digenous in  Cumberland. 

In  short  it  appeans,  that,  when  this  complaint  has  been  miscaken 
for  a  syphilitic  affection,  the  error  has  been  far  less  occasioned 
by  external  83rmptoms,  (as  no  one  well  could  shut  his  eyes  against 
the  raapberry-^oured  excrescence,  or  the  ribben),  than  from 
the  frequent  seat  of  the  affection  being  in  the  genital  organs,  and, 
consequently  from  its  great  liability  to  be  commumcated  by 
coitioD.  When  I  was  in  Shetland,  cases  came  before  me  where 
the  infection  had  spread  various  ways.  I  visited  a  iisherman^s 
fiunily  where  the  cnildren  were  said  to  have  received  the  disease 
from  drinking  out  of  the  same  vessel  with  a  sibbens  patient.  A 
female  whom  I  saw,  had  infected  the  child  to  whom  she  had  gi- 
ven suck,  while  the  child  in  return,  whose  tonsils  had  been  se- 
verely ulcerated,  communicated  it  to  the  nipples  of  the  mother, 
where  it  caused  much  pain  and  distress.  And,  again,  in  my 
visit  to  a  certain  parish  in  this  country  (Northmavine)  I  found 
that  the  disease  had  been  introduced  there  not  many  months  be- 
fore, by  a  native  from  another  parish.  A  girl  received  it  in  the 
course  of  sexual  intercourse,  and,  as  she  was  of  loose  haUts,  it 
readily  spread  through  heap  means  to  several  cottages.  In  short, 
it  was  very  evident  that  the  most  frequent  mode  in  which  the  af- 
fection had  been  communicated  was  during  sexual  intercourse, — a 
circumstance  readily  accounted  for,  when  I  found  few  individuals 
in  whom  the  genitcd  organs,  or  the  adjacent  parts,  had  not  at  one 
lime  or  other  during  the  progress  of  the  disease  been  the  seat 
of  eruption. 

There  is  one  notorious  fact,  however,  connected  with  tlie  pro- 
pagation of  the  sibbens,  which  is  this :  That  the  disease  can  only 
acquire  an  existence  among  those  classes  of  people  whose  habits 
of  cleanliness  are  neglected.  What  can  more  strikingly  illus- 
trate this  assertion  than  the  wretched  state  of  filth  which  pre- 
vails among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  to  whom  the  yaws 
has  been  ao  long  a  curse  ?  And  what  fiurther  proof  can  he  re- 
quired than  the  circumstance,  that  the  sibbens  are  at  present 
confined  in  the  British  islands  to  certain  sequestered  districts  of 
the  Highlands,  where  nothing  can  well  exceed  the  wretched  and 
close  state  of  the  habitations,  devoid  of  every  comfort,  and  over- 
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run  with  veraun  of  the  worst  description.  Encreased  in  its  vim* 
lenoe  by  uncleanliness,  the  disease  raged  about  sixty  years  ago 
in  the  west  of  Scotland.  "  A  proof,  sa^s  Dr  Gilchrist,  '*  that 
it  was  propagated  chiefly  by  the  want  of  cleanliness  is,  that  it 
has  never  got  a  footing  amongst  those  of  better  fashion,  nor  in 
towns,  where,  except  with  the  very  lowest,  greater  cleanliness 
takes  place.*"  It  was  my  fate,  during  a  geolo^cal  examination 
which  I  undertook  of  a  retired  corner  of  Britain,  to  be  obl^ed 
to  make  a  cottage  my  head  quarters  for  the  space  of  nearhr  a 
month ;  and  during  this  time  I  believe  that  not  a  single  member 
of  the  family  ever  submitted  for  a  moment,  except  probably  on 
the  Sabbath,  to  an  act  of  ablution  *.  Is  it,  then,  to  be  wondered 
at  that  cases  of  sibbens  should  abound  in  a  district  like  this  ? 
Dr  Freer,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  the  sibbens  of  Dumfnes- 
shire,  observing  that  ^bbens  never  appeared  in  any  plaoe  but 
where  the  itch  prevailed,  made  this  uncleanly  circumstance  the 
subject  of  a  curious  speculation.  He  has  supposed  that  the  re- 
spective causes  by  which  scabies  and  lues  were  produced,  bore 
a  common  analogy  to  each  other,  and  that,  as  certain  specific 
animalcula  were  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  itch ;  in  like 
manner,  animalcula  of  a  different  kind  must  be  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  French  pox.  On  this  principle,  he  explains  the  mixed 
distemper  of  sibbens.  It  has  b€«n  constituted  by  a  cross,  mongrel 
breed  of  animalcula,  which  owed  their  existence  to- a  flirtation 
between  some  that  were  venereal  with  others  that  belonged  to 
the  itdi  "f*. 

The  importance  of  cleanliness  (as  I  have  before  stated)  ad* 
mits  of  a  ready  explanation :  The  poison  upon  which  this  aflTec- 
tion  depends  is  more  or  less  deleterious,  according  to  the  various 
degrees  of  concentration  which  it  undergoes ;  yet,  even  in  its 
most  concentrated  state,  its  action  is  so  gradual  and  so  slow, 
that,  if  common  acts  of  ablution  were  daily  practised,  long  be^ 
fore  it  could  have  time  to  act,  it  would  stand  every  chance  of  b&- 
ing  either  rendered  comparatively  inert,  or  even  of  beim^  totally 
removed  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  Experience  has  con- 
firmed this  view  ;  for,  however  long  the  aflecUou  may  have  ex- 
isted in  any  district,  no  farther  proceedings  have  been  found 

*  Soap,  as  might  be  expected,  was  in  this  tenement  aUnoet  unknown*  I 
was  compelled  to  send  off  a  two-oared  boat,  hired  at  a  considerable  ezpence,  to 
undertake  a  voyage  of  ten  miles  and  back,  for  the  parpose  of  importing  a  poond 
or  two  of  this  necessary  exotic. 

•f*  Dr  Mason  Good,  has  laifaer  supposed  that  sibbens  was  a  croas  production 
between  lues  and  frambcesia.  *<  Sibbens,**  says  this  author,  **  is  a  vaiie^  of 
lues,  rendered  h%bfnd  by  passing  through  a  constitution  already  contaminated 
with  yaws.**    1  cannot  spare  time  to  take  iarther  notice  of  these  Tcry  ingenioiia 
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iveoessaiy  to  exterminate  it,  than  to  enforce  daily  halnts  of  ab- 
lution among  those  in  whom  the  diaeaae  has  not  hitherto  made 
its  appearance.  The  consequence  has  been,  that,  with  the  re- 
covety  of  such  patients  as  had  previously  shewn  decided  symp- 
toms  ot  abbens,  an  effectual  reastance  has  been  made  to  their 
propagation.  Of  this  fact,  occasional  proof  has  been  afforded 
whenever  English  sailors  have  brought  over  with  them  the  yaws 
from  the  West  Indies. 

In  short,  abbens  are  the  engendered  product  of  rank  undean- 
liness,  and  sufficiently  well  explain  the  efficacy  which  has  been 
ascribed  in  the  olden  times  of  superstition  to  holy  sprii^  Let 
but  the  judicious  treatment  of  patients  afflicted  wito  sibbens  be 
accompuiied  with  the  daily  immaraon  of  such  as  are  exposed 
to  the  conta^on  in  any  river  or  well  dedicated  to  a  Saint,  as  to 
St  Martin  wno  usually  cured  the  itch,  St  Maine  who  cured  the 
scab,  and  St  Job  the  pox,  and  the  sibbens  of  a  whole  parish 
will  be  eradicated  in  a  twelvemonth.  These  are  no  theoretiod 
antidpadons.  It  is  but  a  few  years  ago,  as  I  am  credibly  i». 
formed,  ance  it  was  usual  for  patients  in  East  Lothian  who  were 
afflicted  with  the  abbens,  to  repair  to  the  shore  of  Prestonpans^ 
there  to  make  an  offering  of  their  lq>ro6y  to  the  Naiads  ot  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  The  result  of  this  act  of  devotion  was  no 
doubt  salutiferous. 

But,  if  ablution,  besides  afibrding  the  ready  means  of  resist* 
ing  the  infection  of  framboesia,  can  mitigate  its  virulence^  caiv- 
not  the  latter  effect  be  likewise  product  fixxn  odier  causes  ? 
For  what  shall  we  say  of  the  fact,  that,  although  sibbens 
have  subsisted  in  quarters  not  at  all  improved  in  habits  of  dean- 
liness,  from  what  they  were  many  years  ago,  as  in  many  parts 
of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Scotland,  that  the  disease 
should  exhibit  none  of  the  virulence  which  it  manifested  sixty 
years  ago,  when  it  was  the  subject  of  Dr  Gilchrist'^s  dissertation  P 
When  Dr  Adams  paid  Dumfriesshire  a  visit  about  fifty  years 
afterwards,  several  cases  fell  under  his  notice.  The  seat  of 
the  affection  was  mostly  confined  to  the  soft  parts  of  the  mouth. 
The  worst  effect  produced  was  the  destruction  of  the  uvula. 
He  brings  forwara  no  instance  where  phagedenic  ulcers  had  laid 
bare  the  muscles,  or  where  the  bones  were  destroyed.  In  fact, 
it  is  imposaUe  to  peruse  Dr  Adamses  interesting  cases,  without 
bein^  convinced  that  the  disease  had  undergone,  in  the  course 
of  time,  conaderable  mitigation.  My  own  observations  on  the 
state  of  the  same  disease  in  the  Shetlmid  Islands,  when  I  viated 
that  country  a  few  years  ago,  are  to  a  amilar  effect  Every 
symptom  was  mild.  Altnough  the  incipient  papular  erup- 
Uon,  the  pustules  by  which  they  were  succeeded,  and  the  pecu- 
liar red  fungous  suostance  which  shot  up,  might  be  completely 
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)(kntMi<x)  With  thb  Uppearaftees  which  Dr  Thoteibti  hSM  rqtti^ 
rented  iti  tbe  en^nng  that  dceaaspMi^  bis  m^niddr  dH  the 
yaws,  thi§  erujitoon  Was  neither  so  ^tfensively  cMiised  oiter  the 
Dody,  nor  wa^  any  s&ngle  pustule  so  latge  ta  to  attAH  the  size  of 
a  shilling.  Not  did  i  see  or  fiesir  of  any  instances  iii  which  die 
tonsils  had  b^eiicbntpletelj  destroyed,  or  Wher^  the  aiftctkm  was 
followed  by  any  sev^^  con^titiiliohd  disease^  or  eonfirmed  ca- 
chectic habit  *. 

WhttL  tben^  is  the  teascm  that  sibbens  stte  no  longet*  ibrtelda- 
ble  in  Dun:jfr)^s^hir&  attd  bther  places?  The  truth  is,  thai 
seventy  yeard  ago  thef  {}i'M)§ik>8itlon  to  lieteive  tlie  affkctkm  hi 
its  Worst  form  W^  le^  owing  to  the  Wilht  of  eleatiliiieda  in  the 
peas^try  (altbotigh  thi^  con^titiit^  oiie  of  the  cattsed  iM^gned 
by  Dr  Gilchrist),  than  to  theii-  iih^eHshed  state.  They  werb 
to  an  extreme  dfegrte  ill  dothcfd,  ill  housed,  and  (worde  thdn 
all)  ill  f^.  It  is  also  remdrlcable,  thilt  the  Jiertiiaberice  of  the 
cachectic  ktirtk  was  generally  prdttkoted,  as  ih  the  West  Indies, 
by  the  ileglect  Which  patients  laboUitng  undei*  this  calamity  ex- 
t^eilbed.  ^ihcfe  thilt  unhappy  period,  bbweter,  h  better  state 
df  ngricditut'e  bds  beeii  gi'iidiially  introduced  into  the  soath-west 
d^  Scotland,  M^hicb  liai^reatly  amelibrated  the  eondi^knl  of  the 
tbttilrs.  The  cbnsequencfe  has  been,  that,  und^r  the  ittflueiice 
of  a  more  plentiful  and  nutritive  diet,  the  predidpclntidn  to  re- 
ceive the  sibbeiis  in  a  Malign  form  has  been  proportionaDy  les- 
i^tied.  Eveh  the  province  of  Shetland  has  olsen  considerably 
improved,  though  not  iti  Ah  equei  degtee  with  other  districts  of 
8bbilllhd.  Fbbd  is  tUx^  riletiuful,  and  it  is  mended  in  quality ; 
lis  a  prbbf  dt  which  I  mignt  ^tate,  that  the  inhabitaiitfl  have  lost 
tnUich  bf  th^ib  telish  for  the  ancient  food  of  the  country,  which 
etc^si^ted  of  vitnla  dr  nlutton  in  dn  incipient  state  of  putrefac- 
tibfi;  as  Well  as  Bhtofijish.  Thegbtoeral  consequehce  is,  that^  When 
^ibb^ns  appear,  they  ^re  in  a  mild  fohn.  This  gradual 
ihitigatioii  Which  the  di^eilte  has  undergohe  ih  the  British  Idands, 
must  be  bonsidel^  lis  one  of  the  thost  striking  circmiistflaices 
in  its  hi^tbry.  In  the  West  iHdies,  a  thore  generous  diet  kls 
dWays  lesseh^d  the  severity  of  the  yliWs ;  and,  in  the  British 
islands  an  effect  prediiely  similar  has  Resulted  from  the  siitne 
causej  WbereVer  the  ribbens  have  pretttil^. 

But  I  itiust  now  draw  to  a  conclufiioni-i-ln  the  coutve  of  the 
labt  century  framboesta  has  made  occasional  visits  to  other  oouh- 


*  Mercury  U  sometioiefl  given  dtiriog  the  eruption  ;  but  the  diseaae  oAm  runs 
a  course  of  a  ^w  months,  and  then  disappears.  I  prescribed  in  the  esses  which 
I  iulw  a  decoctibn  <S(  woods,  an<i  letromn^ended.  In  tb^  strongest  ibatiiier,  neqtt^t 
iblution  and  gkn^rkl  clcanlme^i. 
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Irks  bemies  BriUun  *k  Swediauir  htf  giv«ii  in  int^restiii^  ae- 
(mnt  efits  apptahmoe  in  Canada  between  the  )reari  1770  and 
1780;  wheO)  hke  the  morbuB  galliciu  of  the  16th  century,  with 
^hidfa  it  wte  identica])  it  was  announoed  as  a  n^w  Aaeaie.  To 
Midi  an  eslent  did  it  rage,  that  in  1786  it  was  found  that  6800 
inbabitants  were  infiected  with  the  oompkunt  The  terroi*  it  ex* 
oitfed  was  Exactly  the  same  which,  several  yeafs  before,  had  been 
t>rodueed  £roiti  a  sinlilar  cause  It  Dumfrioshire ;  and  it  wAs  the 
-aanie  Whiehi  two  centuries  and  a  half  before^  had  convulsed  the 
whdeof  Europe^  Theoonduaion  feowhiGh8wBdiliuraitived,aftelr 
having  deseribed  this  compbunt,  I  ihust  not,  in  iustioe  to  him, 
withhohL  H^  was  struck,  but  nothing  niore^  with  the  exact  re^ 
semfalanee  Which  nbbens  bora  to  the  W^st  Indian  yaws ;  he  was 
evto  convinced  that  '*  the  contagious  disease  in  Canada,  as  well 
as  the  fflbbens^  pr^serited  the  identical  picture  of  syphilis  in  the 
16th  century .'**  Had  he  gone  one  step  farther, — had  he  contend- 
ed that  framboesia,  whether  under  the  name  of  yaws  or  abbens, 
is  immaterial,  was  in  reality  the  selfsame  afiecuon  which  had 
agitated  Europe  in  the  16tn  century,  the  necessity  of  the  pre- 
aetlt  dhMiertation  would  have  been  superseded.  But  nl  this  very 
pomi  he  ekipped.  He  auietly  fell  m  with  the  general  error, 
which  had  prevailed  for  tiiree  centuries ;  and  contented  himsdf 
with  observing,  that  an  affection,  exacOy  like  the  yaws  and  sib- 
bens,— «n  affection  which,  according  to  his  vi^e  notion,  had 
even  a  great  fesemblanoe  to  depbantiasi%— began  to  appear 
about  the  year  1488 ;  but  that  <^  it  had  lost  by  degrees  the  charac- 
ter of  a  pestilential  and  epidemic  cutaneous  disorder ;  and  that 
is  had  ended  by  becoming  mild,  as  we  find  it  at  the  present  day, 
and  by  its  bang  communicated  with  much  less  fadlity.^  He 
nevef  once  was  aware  of  the  absurdity  in  which  he  mvolved 
himself,  by  arguing,  that  a  disease,  disUdguished  atone  time  by 
a  definite  set  oif  symptdmSi  could,  in  the  lapse  oi  a  few  years, 
pass  into  another  affection^  characterised  by  perfectly  different 
symptoms.  He  never  once  o^nceived  it  possible,  that,  if  an  ad«- 
mission  of  this  kind  were  general^  it  would  have  the  direct  ten- 
dency to  lender  abortive  aU  his  own  arduous  attempts  to  dassify 
diseases,  and  to  neutralise  his  own  labours,  which  had  been  di- 
rected to  a  determiaate  and  r^d  system  of  nosolc^.  On  the 
contrary,  he  shut  his  eyes  against  historical  facts ;  and,  by  coo* 
tenting  himself  with  a  mere  getieral  remark^ — ^that  the  morbus 

*  it  is  most  probably  this  oflbction  which  has  been  deseribed  bj  Dr  Barrjr, 
is  havii&g  prevailed  in  Cork  in  the  year  17Sd.  br  Adams  published  the  case 
efaDanM  noblcmftn  who.  In  the  y^ar  1793,  was  alliict^  With  the  yaws  in 
the  Island  of  Madeifa*  It  was  InaBgined,  that  the  ailhcUon  was  received  ftom 
the  West  Indies ;  but  as  the  patient  had,  before  the  cnipUon  toolc  place*  been 
absent  ttom  this  country  ten  months,  it  has  been  objected  that  the  latent  period 
never  eoidd  have  observed  so  long  au  interval.  No  Inftrence,  therelbpe,  re- 
malna,  but  that  the  diseose  was,  in  this  esse,  hidendal  in  Madabn. 
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gallicus  of  the  15th  century  had  a  strong  resewblance  to  'tfa« 
yaws  and  the  sibbens,  he  never  once  imagined  that  predisposing 
causes  might  exist,  whereby  franibcesia  itself,  under  the  name 
of  the  Morbus  Galhcus,  was  enabled  to  ra^e  among  the  mvilized 
states  of  Christendom  for  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
then  disappear.  He  saw  no  analog  to  this  remarkable  fact,— no 
striking  epitome  of  the  panic  which  three  hundred 'years  be- 
fore  had  prevailed  tlwoughout  Europe^  in  the  modem  history  of 
the  sibbens  of  Dumfiiesshire,  and  the  similar  disease  of  Canada. 
But,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  many  of  our  distingni^ed  contem- 
porary brethren,  our  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  syphilitic 
diseases  is  becoming  every  day  more  distinct  and  definite ;  nor 
ottffht  it  to  be  contused  by  a  distortion  of  historical  evidence, 
which  admits  of  being  readily  explained ;  nor  distracted  by 
doctrines  which  carry  within  them  the  seeds  of  their  own  confu- 
tation. 


Art.  VII. — On  Epistaans,  as  it  occurs  in  aged  Individuals  ;  with 
an  Improved  Mode  of  Treaiment  By  William  Howison, 
M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Src. 

Xn  the  nose  there  is  a  considerable  network  of  bloodvessels, 
expand^  on  the  internal  surfisiee  of  the  nostril,  and  ramified 
upon,  or  covered  only  by,  the  thin  Scbneiderian  mc^nbrane. 
Hence,  upon  any  determinatk)n  of  a  greater  quantity  (^  blood 
than  ordinary  to  the  vessels  of  the  head,  those  of  the  nose  are 
ea^ly  ruptured.  Such  vessels,  also,  must  be  liable  to  rupture 
from  dhocks,  or  external  injury,  offered  to  the  body,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  the  bloodvessels  of  an^  other  part.  In  general, 
the  blood  flows  only  from  one  nostril,  but  in  some  cases  it  is 
discharged  from  both.  In  the  latter,  it  shews  the  vessel  rup- 
tured to  be  at  a  considerable  height  on  the  nose,  or  it  denotes  a 
more  considerable  discharge  of  blood. 

Having  repeatedly  witnessed  distressing  cases  of  epistaxis,  oc- 
curring at  all  periods  of  life,  but  particularly  in  the  aged,  I  ^all 
make  some  remarks  upon  the  inadequate  and  cruel  treatment  re- 
commended by  writers  upon  this  subiect  Any  individual,  whose 
lot  it  has  been  to  witness  an  aged  person  repeatedly  attadced  by 
bleeding  from  the  nose  in  great  quanti^,  forced  from  bed  in  the 
midd  le  of  the  nigh  t,  during  the  severity  of  winter,  towels,  bedcloths, 
&c.  deluged  with  blood,  the  countenance  bleached,  pale,  from 
weakness,  and'distorted  by  the  fear  of  instantaneous  death  from 
hemorrhage ;  the  head,  neck  and  shoulders  covered  with  cloths 
^  naked  with  ice-cold  water  and  vinegar,  half  naked,  trembling 
uith  cold;  and  who  has  experienced  the  feelings  which  every 
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mediail  man  must  under^,  in  witnesnng  an  aged  individual  in 
this  situation,  relying  entirely  upon  his  efforts  and  alnliUes, — I 
feel  oosiyinoed,  will  not  think  that  I  go  too  Tar  in  denominating 
this  treatment  inadequate  and  cruel ;  and  that,  if  any  other  me- 
thod can  be  devised  for  doing  away  with  such,  the  time  so  spent 
has  Bot  been  unprofitably  employed. 

In  oonuderin^  the  treatment  of  efnstaxis,  as  it  presents  itself 
in  the  aged,  I  spall  treat  of  it  under  two  disunct  heads.  1^,  Of 
the  Local;  and,  ftdfy^  Of  the  General,  or  Constitutional  Treat- 
ment. 

QT  ihe  Local  TWeatmeni  tf  Epistagis.-^Whexi  epistaxb  oc 
curs  in  aged  people,  and  returns  too  frequently,  or  continues  till 
the  patient  becomes  faint,  it  must  be  put  a  stcq)  to  as  quickly  as 
possible.  For  this  pur|)ose,  the  individual  must  be  plaoea  in 
the  erect  position,  if  sitting  upon  a  chair,  the  head  should  be 
held  back,  leaning  upon  the  wall  with  the  occiput,  or  on  a  pil- 
low ;  if  lying  in  bed,  it  must  be  raised  by  pillows.  The  apart- 
ment in  whidi  the  patient  is,  should  be  as  large  and  well  venti- 
lated as  posnble,  and  the  free  access  of  pure  cold  ^r  jbdmit- 
tedy  by  opening  the  windows  or  doors*  This  may  be  perast- 
ed  in  for  the  few  first  days,  both  during  the  day,  and  whilst 
asleqp  during  the  night.  A  frequoit  change  of  the  apartment 
also  would  prove  of  advantage.  As  the  individual  is  gene- 
rally much  disturbed  by  thirst  during  efnstaxis,  repeated  £uiks 
of  loe-cold  water,  acidulated  by  the  aromatic  sulphuric  add, 
may  be  ^ven^  or,  what  is  better,  the  mouth  may  be  only  kept 
continuuly  cold  and  moist  h^  this  mixture,  in  place  of  swallow- 
ing it,  wmch  will  both  alleviate  the  thirst,  and  have  a  tendency 
to  stop  the  Ueeding.  And  there  can  be  no  objection  to  sprink- 
ling a  little  cold  water  upon  the  face,  applying  the  palms  of  the 
expanded  hand  and  fingers,  immersed  in  cold  water  or  warm,  to 
the  temples ;  and  the  ^d  fashioned  and  well  known  practice  of 
putting  a  laree  cold  key  of  a  house  door  down  the  warm  back 
of  the  individuaL 

A  laroe  syringe  must  now  be  procured,  and  by  means  of  it  a 
strong  mooction  of  oak^bark,  in  which  sulphate  of  alum  has 
been  dissolved,  must  be -thrown  with  freedom  from  the  bleeding 
nostril  into  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  : — (To  make  the  decoc- 
tion, ^  ss.  of  oak^  bark  may  be  boiled  slowly  in  lb.  iij.  of  water 
down  to  lb.  ij. :  It  is  then  to  be  strained,  and  3s8.  o£  sulphate 
of  alum  dissolved  in  it ;)  and  this  is  to  be  repeated  several  tipiesL 
I  have  ^nerally  thrown  in  a  handful  of  bark  into  a  pan  of  wa- 
ter; boiled  it  until  the  fluid  put  on  the  appearance  of  diluted 
port  wine,  and  then  dissolved  in  it  the  sulphate  of  alum.  Caddis, 
ste^d  in  this  decoction,  may  also  l)e  inserted  well  up  the  nos* 
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tril,  to  promote  the  coegulatioii  of  the  bleod,  and  keep  die  as^ 
trinigent  in  contact  with  the  bleeding  vessel^. 

The  practice  now  recommended,  I  feel  convinced,  will  put  a 
stop  to  the  most  profuse  hemorrhages ;  t\ke  astiingeiit  powen 
of  the  oak  bark  b«ng  such,  as  to  coagulate  the  mucus  of  the 
pose,  the  blood,  and  every  other  fluid  with  whidi  it  comes  in 
contact.  Its  power  of  contraction  over  the  solids  is  also  so  great, 
that  the  internal  surface  of  the  nose,  the  vessels  ramified  upcm 
it,  be.  become  drawn  together,  and  tanned  like  leather.  la  the 
case  of  my  patient,  who  had  been  repeatedly  attacked  by  he- 
morrhage from  the  nose,  and  in  whom  it  was  very  profuse,  a 
vein  having  been  ruptured  by  a  shock  which  she  received  by 
slipping  man  off  her  chair,  whilst  asleep^  after  dinner,  the  eak- 
bark  decoction  oompletely  fulfilled  the  effects  now  descrifaedL 
The  oak  bark  decoction,  besides,  possesses  no  injurious  effects  to 
counterbalance  its  beneficial  oi|es.  Unlike  the  dilute  sulphune 
add,  recommended  to  be  put  into  the  nostpil,  bv  writeM  on  epi^ 
staxis,  it  does  not  barq  the  soft  parts,  or  corrode  or  dS^solve  «e 
osseous ;  and,  unlike  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  it  doei 
not  run  the  risk  of  proving  Injurious  to  tne  oiimal  ecoiKny  hy 
passing  into  the  stomachy  or  b^  being  taken  up  by  (be  afasot:- 
Dents. 

It  does  away  with  the  necessity  d  immerring  the  individualla 
head,  neck  and  rfioulders,  in  cSaid  water,  ice,  snow,  or  clotiM 
stewed  in  cold  fluids^  as  recommended  by  every  writer  upon 
epistaxis,  and  invariably  practised  at  the  ptes^it  day  (  or  efoe^ 
lu^n^  the  whole  body-clothes,  which,  unaer  such  ciroumstanpee, 
it  IS  imposidble  to  prevent.  How  often  have  I  witnessed  the 
poor  sufferer,  dragged  from  bed,  wet  to  the  skin,  kept  in  this 
chilling  state  for  hours,  trembling  with  terror  and  ec4d,  at- 
tacked with  catarrh,  and  with  inflammatoiy  symptoms,  at  an 
after  period,  by  this  treatment  reoompnended  by  writers  on 
epistaxis  ?  And  how  little  benefit  have  I  ever  witness^  from 
its  efficacy  in  stopping  the  hemorrhage,  to  eounterbalance  for 
the  disadvantages  now  described  ?  It  is  impossible  that  cold, 
applied  externally  to  the  head  or  shoulders,  etui  Qtop  proAise 
epistaxis ;— and,  allowing  that  it  does,  it  can  be  merely  momen- 
tary ;  for,  as  soon  as  die  patient  again  becomes  warm,  and  Ae 
E>wers  of  life  overcome  by  the  terrw  and  cold  revive,  the 
ceding  must  return.  Sneeeing,  once  indueed  under  these  dr- 
eumstwces  in  an  individual  predisposed  to  it,  ffives  such  a  shock 
to  the  animal  economy,  as  to  render  even  9ie  most  eflbeluai 
means  fbr  scoppine  the  hemorrhage  nugatory. 

If  the  hemorrhage  still  oondnues  profuse,  notwitfastandii^ 
(he  means  now  recommended,  and  (he  olopd,  not  being  idlowra 
by  the  plugs  to  come  by  the  nostrils,  flows  backwards  into  the 
throat,  jrunmng  the  risk  of  suffocating  the  individual  during 
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Jacp,  thpr  plugs  mua^  he  instttUly  vkfadiaavii,  and  ihtt  nostrils 
itkscsd,  to  allow  it  to  oome  by  tliiaai ;  and  a  6nn  spoQ^  passed 
tnm  the  mouth  up  to  the  back  pair^  of  the  nostnl.  This  is  dona 
by  pasfiing  a  waxed  ligatum  abwt  half  a  yaad  io  length, 
•bjr  meani  of  a  camiia  throuob  the  nostril  into  tha  back  part  of 
the  pharynx,  and  brining  the  end  of  it  out  at  the  mouth ;  f 
pieca  of  fgood  firm  qmnge,  of  a  siae  not  gnater  than  is  sufficient 
iBor  its  pikrpqse,  is  thei|  to  ba  fixed  about  tha  centae  of  the  liga* 
tare,  ^uid  dravn  back  with  steadiness,  by  means  of  the  end  pro* 
tfu^i^  from  the  nostril,  so  as  comfdetdy  to  fill  up  the  posterior 
nasea.  In  thb  way,  prassuie  is  iflMe  upon  the  blaadiqg  point, 
and  the  hemorrhage  completely  oprnmaoded.  ^han  the  spongp 
ia  thus  fixed  io  the  baok  past  pf  the  npstril,  ope  half  of  the  lig^ 
tuse  mil  hang  Aon  the  nostril,  and  the  other  horn  the  mouth. 
The  two  enos  ana  than  to  be  fiaad  by  adhesive  piaster,  that 
passing  from  the  nose  to  the  fiosehaad,  and  that  from  the  mouth 
to  the  eheek;  and  tl^ey  are  to  be  vetaaaed  in  these  posifioBs  tor 
about  eight  days,  or  tan;  by  which  lime  the  sponge  may  be 
withdrawn,  tha  ruptuifd  yese^  having  healed  up. 

I  ha^a  never  witnessed  the  sponge  introduced  and  niaiaed 
in  the  nostril,  as  now  described,  fafl  in  stopping  epistaxis ;  but 
it  ought  not  to  be  had  recourse  to,  excejit  m  catts  of  urgency- 
The  pain  of  paavng  the  lifprtuie  is  deecrifa^  by  the  sufferer  as 
4|lmo6t  intolerable ;  the  irritation  of  the  qxm^  is  disagreeable, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  fetor  ansiag  frani  the  uii^ 
trid  U^,  and  secretions  of  tlii^  mouth  imbibed  and  rataioea  in 
ita  pores,  is  almost  intolerable  to  the  unfortum|te  stiUTerer,  and 
to  the  bystanders.  My  patient,  during  the  first  four  days  thst 
the  sfxmge  remained  in,  sufibred  nujch,  passed  restless  n^hts, 
from  urgent  thirst;  her  tongue  was  covered  with  a  white  crust, 
andoompletely  parched;  the  smell  of  her  bedroom,although  larj^ 
and  the  door  kc»t  open,  was  intolerable;  and,  upon  removing 
the  sponge,  on  the  nmth  day,  it  came  away  ooverad  with  liquid 
bfeod,  and  with  a  fetor  so  disa^^raeaUe  as  to  hafiie  descripuon. 
Upon  washing  it  with  several  bssms  of  water,  the  fistor  was  round 
to  penetrate  even  to  its  i:ent«e,  which  had  become  black  and 
putrid ;  and  its  sm^  was  such  that  I  could  bear  its  inspection 
no  longer.  We  added  an  additional  ligature  to  the  end  of  the 
one  we  removed,  and  repassed  it,  by  means  of  the  other,  through 
the  nostril,  so  that  wq  might  at  an  ailer  period  introduce  a  new 
sponge,  if  necessary.  For  this,  however,  we  fortunately  found 
no  ocq^on,  and  in  two  days  it  was  also  withdrawn.  The  irri- 
tation of  the  two  lig^ures,  the  one  protruding  from  the  nose, 
4nd  the  other  ^pm  tjie  mouth,  also  gave  conmderable  unea^ness 
to  the  sufferer.  The  former,  as  it  must  ^ways  be  kept  upon 
thp  stretch,  to  retain  the  sponge  \t\  its  place,  is  yery  liable,  and 
generally  does  cut  the  margin  of  the  nostril ;  which,  however, 
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may  be  prevented  to  a  coosiderable  extent,  by  covenog  it  witb 
court  [daster.  The  latter  annoys  the  patient  much ;  lyinff  a«ano8» 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  it  renders  swallowing  cufiScnilt, 
and,  11  allowed  to  hang  loose,  is  apt  to  pass  over  with  the  food  ; 
an  aocident  whidi  might  be  attended  with  disagreeable  cause- 
quences. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  state,  that  the  use  of  the  li- 
gature from  the  mouth  is  for  withdrawing  the  sponge  from  the 
nostriL  When  we  have  judged  it  time  to  remove  the  sponge,  cnr 
that  there  is  no  risk  of  fur£er  hemorrhage,  it  is  best  done  by 
injectmg  oak  bark  decoction^  up  the  nostril,  so  as  to  soak  tlie 
sponge  completely,  and  then  gradually  to  lessen  its  attachment 
to  the  surroundmg  parts,  by  tightening  the  ligature  p««M»ig 
from  the  mouth,  taking  care  to  leave  that  from  the  nose  com- 
pletely  loose.  After  the  sponge  has  been  withdrawn,  which  ge- 
nerally comes  awa}r  easily  by  the  method  now  recommended^ 
the  oak-bark  decoction  should  be  thrown  up  the  nostril  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  for  a  week  or  fortnight.  This  removes  the 
fetid  smell,  by  its  powerful  antiseptic  properties,  strengthens  the 
vascular  system,  and  prevents  any  return  of  the  hemorriiage. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  consideratioD  of  the  general  or  constitu- 
tional treatment  of  efnstaxis,  occurring  in  the  aged. 

A  quantity  of  blood,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  caae, 
taaj  be  drawn  from  the  arm.  In  the  case  of  the  aged,  however, 
we  must  be  particularly  cautious,  recollecting  that  the  powera 
of  life  at  that  period  are  very  slow  in  repairing  the  loss.  In 
most  cases  of  epstaxis,  too,  the  quantity  of  blood  lost,  before 
the  appearance  of  the  medical  practitioner,  is  so  great  as  to  ra> 
quire  out  fittle  to  be  taken  by  art.  The  individual  must  be 
confined  for  a  period  to  snare  limited  diet,  and  that  prindpally 
ci  the  solid  kind;  breaa,  animal  food,  potatoes,  &c;  the  less 
fluid  that  is  swallowed  so  much  the  better.  Nothing  takes  off 
plethora  in  a  more  salutary,  permanent,  and  benefidal  way, 
than  low  diet,  exerdse,  and  purgative  medicines.  Frequent 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  as  in  a  carriage  with  the  windows  open, 
will  be  of  advantage,  the  Peruvian  bark.  Sec. 


Since  writing  the  above  paper,  the  aged  individual  therein  al^ 
luded  to,  has  tnis  winter  been  again  attacked  in  as  serious  a  man- 
ner as.  formerly,  in  consequence  of  an  accident  upon  the  integu- 
ment covering  the  ossa  nari,  which  was  followed  by  serious  he- 
morrhage from  the  nose,  In  this  instance,  I  feel  happy  to  say  it 
ba9  jjriejded  comfdetdiy  to  the  saturated  decoction  ot  oak  bark, 
containing  sulphate  ot  alum  dissolved  in  it,  thrown  fredy  up  the 
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nostrils  three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty.four  hours  during  its 
violence,  and  onoe  or  twice  at  ah  after  period  aansted  by  plags 
completely  soaked  in  the  same  solution^  and  then  dipped  m  pow- 
dered  charcoal,  which  were  kept  constantly  intwoduoea  up  the  nos- 
trils. I  have  had  no  occaaon  to  employ  the  cold  affusion  of  the 
head,  neck,  &c.,  nor  to  introduce  the  spoagethrough  the  mouth  to 
the  back  part  of  the  nostrils, — methods  which  I  have  finely  re- 
probated as  cruel  and  unnecessary ;  and  the  latter  of  which,  not 
eveli  the  risk  of  death,  could  induce  my  patient  again  to  submit 
to.  I  am  therefore  resolved,  in  all  future  cases  which  may  oc- 
cur to  me,  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  practioe  reoommdnded 
in  these  pages. 

My  patient,  I  may  add,  during  this  attack,  was  not  bled  fram  the 
arm ;  although  the  fulness  and  strength  of  the  pulse,  during  the 
hemorrhage  mnn  the  nostrils,  caused  me  to  hesitate  mudb,  wh^ 
dier  to  perform  that  operation  or  not  Upon  the  stoppage  of 
the  hemorrhage,  however,  it  rapidly  returned  to  its  original 
standard,  in  point  of  number,  fulness  and  strength ;  and  I  trust- 
ed  to  reduction  of  the  diet  alone.  The  debilitated  appearance 
of  the  individual,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  blood  during  the 
night,  which  could  not  be  obviated,  prevented  me  from  having 
recourse  to  the  lancet, — and  a  subsequent  period  proved  that  1 
acted  right  If  a  large  additional  quantity  of  blood  had  been 
drawn,  might  not  increased  debility,  effusion  of  water,  &c.  into 
some  part  of  the  body,  have  been  the  lyult  ?  whereas  she  has 
BOW  recovered  strength,  and  enjoys  a  superior  state  of  health 
compared  to  what  she  had  previous  to  the  epistaxis,  being  less 
tormented  by  ncnse  and  heaviness  in  the  head. 

My  objection  to  throwing  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
alum  up  the  nostrils  in  epistaxis  (and  particularly  a  warm  one), 
by  means  of  a  large  syringe,  would  be  its  filling  up  the  antra 
auodllaria,  the  frontal  sinuses,  &c.  and  there  depositing  the 
crystallized  salt  I  have  been  repeatedly  surprised,  that  litde 
or  none  of  the  fluid  injected  at  times  returned  during  the  ope- 
ration ;  and  my  patients  have  repeatedly  objected  to  my  throw- 
ii^  it  up  at  bedtime,  ailing  as  a  reason,  Uiat  large  quantities 
ofwater  came  away  every  time  they  turned  themselves  during 
sleep.  Where,  then,  could  the  injected  fluid  have  been  re^ 
tained,  in  such  Quantity,  and  for  so  long  a  period  ?  Certainly 
in  the  antra  maxillaria,  frontal  sinuses,  &c.  Dr  Hamilton,  our 
worthy  and  experienced  Professor  of  Midwifery,  mentions  a  case 
in  which  he  intreduced  his  hand  into  the  uterus  of  a  woman,  who 
had  been  long  using  a  solution  of  alum  as  an  injection,  and  he 
found  that  cavity  entirdy  filled  up  with  crystals  of  the  salt ;  so 
much  so,  as  to  reouire  considerable  violence  with  the  hand,  and 
the  long  continued  use  of  tepid  water  injections,  to  clear  it  out. 
Neither  this,  however,  not*  any  other  objection,  can  be  offered 
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entir^,  f^  ih^  rei^eo  Ahov>e  mentioned^  Qaroely,  tb^  risk  of  i^ 
tfflgn^yw  mA  o^aUdli^AtiQiVs  tniatiog  to  tlnsaak  bark  iilow,  «b 
aM  ^9^(|ial  and  we  renoedy  agAin^  epiaUxifl* 


A|iT.  VIII. — Remarks  otn  the  Seat  of  ike  Ifisease  namf4  L^od 
CqHc*  or  MetalliQ  CoKc^  ihe  Colica  pictonuip  of^u)9^  qM^hars. 
By  Mt  Thqi^as  ds  Ti^iis  Vsv«ss,*^From  the  jFawwil  Ui4t 
vcyseL 

Xn  gfi»eriil,  the  motolUc  colic  admit»  f£  innumerable  modificar 
tioBSi  not  ordy  at  i(a  oommeooein^iiti  but  during  ila  iwagmss. 
](Vitb  ie(f«et  tq  its  oharacter,  or  to  its  prevailiM  ayiaplaapi 
it  asbibit^  two  feature  s  th^se  are  tbp  ^motpras  ubich  inaniftm 
tbe  prfiYaloBt  affeoticm  of  tbe  braini  aa  veu  aa  thpae  i^oh  ana 
indicative  <tf  that  of  the  abd^voeu. 

In  both  mpdificationa  the  oommencemept  ia  more  ffequendy 
^iharooteriaed  by  laaaitu^e,  or  a  feeling  of  didnesa  or  of  waidd. 
iieaa) »  of  pain  in  the  limbs,  and  above  all  of  the  jointa;  by 
uneasiness,  anxiety,  and  embarrassment,  or  downess  in  ideas 
imd  motipDs.  The  patient,  wb^n  be  is  in  a  state  of  quieaqesice, 
becomes  drowsy,  or  his  sleep  is,  on  the  cpnlwy,  diffioiilt 
or  interrupted.  During  the  first  period  tbe  patient  goea  nn 
*witb  his  usual  occupations ;  frequently  even  he  does  nol  ^wt 
tb^n  during  the  whole  course  of  the  day,  Tbe  abdonunal 
f unetions  are  still  most  epmmonljf  undisturbed,Tr-the  dejections 
sxe  easy, — ^there  is  abaence  of  pain  in  the  abdomen* 

This  alaie  mny  oontinue  for  'a  long  time  without  iaoonvc^ 
nienoing  tbe  parent ;  but,  move  frequently,  after  several  days» 
he  beoomes  constipated »  he  feels  wandering  pains  in  the  abooi- 
men  of  extremities ;  th^re  is  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  head ;  or 
cephalabia  ooours»  sometimes  even  numbness  <^  the  senaee,  or 
watchfulness ;  cramps  in  the  limbs,  or  tremors  opntinued  or 
intermitting ;  the  pulse,  however,  is  ealm,  as  wdl  i«  the  rcw 
qiiration.  But,  let  us  follow  tbe  disease  wh^  it  is  left  ta  itaelf» 
or  when,  after  many  attacks,  it  undeigoee  its  nsoro  serioua 
course.  Nothing  is  more  insidious  than  its  progness;  asne- 
times  it  is  mortal,  when  it  diselopes  its  eyist^nce  by  nothing 
more  than  fugitive  symptoms.    In  general,  a  yellowi^  livia 
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tint,  Ml  umitunl  loeky  aonowiees  the  high^pt  d^^nee  fxf 
tjiti^  k'w  thea  that  the  putient  b  fmtmtiy  mmA  ifUh  ihtt 
md  pttii8»  nther  in  the  aibdoiaMt  or  in  Ui9  lioibs,  ar  m  IMh 
these  parts  at  tba  mem  time.  These  palps  dw^fqpear  iOHmtaanefl 
dumg  fOMv  days*  and  reappeav  all  at  onoe.  ThU  ounsuqi- 
siiiBflB  has  often  bean  a  swabe  et  faUaey  as  to  emeA  and  m- 
lapses,  which  have  been  atinbuCad  to  eauses  forogn  to  the  aC* 
fiMNJqn.  The  abdominal  pains  often  inevesae  on  fHnessufe,  aboye 
all  in  the  epigsstrio  region ;  soraetiflies  there  ys  green  sdouped 
vomiting:  m  thb  last  ease  there  is  often  a  fulness  and  st^engtli 
in  the  pulse,-.«-biiroing  heat  in  the  skinytrnwith  di^eulty  of 
bneathing;  but  tbasa  symptoms  axe  not  constant  ;»f-Ttb^  are  fa-r 
giliw,  aiid  sddom  oontioue. 

At  other  times,  and  this  is  the  most  serious  cfoe,  tjie  parent 
falls  down  at  once  without  sense ;  he  becomes  delirioiis,r-r-he  ia 
i^tated  widi  convulsions,  which*  in  the  greatest  number  oi 
esses,  nearly  resemble  epilepsy.  In  others,  the  delinum  is  fan 
rious  or  mild,  and  the  patient  passes  through  all  the  pmiods  of 
the  affection  osUed  nervous  or  aiame. 

The  patient  dies  at  the  end  of  one  or  sevesal  attacks,  or  ha 
iseovcffs  his  reaaon  i}uickly,  although  his  oonvalescenoe  b  gene, 
rally  tedious  and  pmsful,  and  ^ve  all  disposed  to  reli^iaes* 
Thaae  Aequcntly  remains  paralysis  or  tromovs. 

Such  ia  the  career  which  has  appeared  to  i|s  the  most  eoniv 
mon  in  the  diAsent  stales  of  this  disorder)  the  seat  ^  which  is 
evidantly  at  the  same  instant  both  in  the  encephalic  and  abdomir 
nal  m^gaas.  Thus,  the  symptopis  which  announce  an  alteration  of 
the  respeotive  parts  are,  tor  the  brmn,  weakness,rr-a  fieeling  of 
dulnesB,  or  of  weighty-dumbness,  eramps,  tremors,  oonvuU 
sions,  or  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  anxiety,  uneasiness,  watdifuU 
nesB,  endaarrassment  in  the  ideas  and  movements,  delirium  or 
stupor,  and  even  epil^y ;  and  for  the  abdomen,  eonstipation, 
eaha,  poni  tipon  prossure,  abdoiniaal  tension,  hiccups,  and 
vomitiiig ;  whilst,  is  the  midst  of  these  abdominal  and  eneepba* 
lie  disorders,  the  thoracic  organs  remain  healthy* 

However,  sll  these  symptoais  rarely  manifest  themselves  at 
the  same  time  in  the  smne  individual ;  but  they  sometimes  suo* 
oeed  each  other  ia  the  course  of  the  disorder.  Most  frequently 
there  exists  but  a  very  small  number  of  them :  thus,  some  pa? 
tienta  onlv  feel  pain  in  their  limbs,  or  cramps;  others,  weig^ 
and  numbness  only,  or  tremblings ;  others,  constipation,  or  pain 
in  the  abdomen ;  others,  in  short,  however  seriously  affected, 
eomplsin  only  of  uneasiness  and  anxiety  or  weakness. 

Twee  who  have  placed  the  seat  of  this  disorder  exclusively 
in  Ae  abdomen,  have  miuntained,  that  the  encephalic  alterationa 
were  symptomatic,  or  the  eflEbct  of  abdominal  alterations ;  but 
we  are  convinced  that,  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  the 
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contrary  takes  place,-^hat  the  most  simple  metalUc  disease, — 
that  which  manifests  itself  even  for  the  first  time,  most  frequent- 
ly commences  by  cerebral  phenomena,  easy  for  those  to  com- 
prehend, who  oDserve  them  without  prepossession. 

At  theautopsyof  eleven  individuals,  who  died  in  consequence  of 
this  afiecdon,  we  have  found :  1st,  The  meningeal  vessels  strongs 
ly  injected,  and  infiltrated  partially  or  totally ;  8d,  The  cerebral 
and  spinal  substance,  more  especially  the  cineritious  matter,  pre- 
senting very  thin  points,  much  injected  or  softened,  more  fre- 
quently in  the  superficial  grey  stratum  than  in  the  deep  parts,  as 
in  the  corpora  striata,  and  the  optic  thalami ;  the  white  substance 
is  more  rarely  softened ;  3d,  Some  serous  or  sanguineous  effusions 
between  the  encephalic  membranes,  and  in  the  cerebral  ventri- 
cles ;  4th,  Sangumeous  injection,  sometimes  red,  sometimes  of  a 
deep  colour,  and  even  avid,  of  many  parts  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  or  of  the  stomach  ;  5th,  Frequently  very  extensive  wast- 
ings  of  the  tunics  of  this  canal ;  but  contractions  of  them,  and  ac- 
cumulaticms  of  indurated  fecal  matter,  are  rare.  As  for  other 
appearances,  we  have  constantly  found  the  heart  and  the  lungs 
in  a  healthy  state. 

There  results  from  all  we  have  stated,  1st,  That  authors  have 
mistaken  the  extent  of  the  seat,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease 
caused  by  metals,  by  too  exclusively  directing  th&r  attention  to 
the  colic;  a  symptom  which  does  not  exist  in  every  case,  since, 
out  of  275  individuals,  we  have  seen  it  completely  wanting  in 
92 ;  2d,  That  they  have  gratuitously  admitted  that  the  cerebral 
symptoms  are  consecutive  or  complications  of  the  disease,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  they  exist*  in  every  case,  the  disease  bdng 
ushered  in  more  frequently  by  these  last ;  8d,  That,  when  the 
disease  has  arrived  at  a  very  great  degree  of  intensity,  it  is  dia. 
racterised  as  much  by  symptoms  which  announce  die  altera- 
tion  of  the  encephalic  organs,  as  by  those  which  announce  the 
lesion  of  the  abdominal  organs ;  4th,  That,  in  the  autopsy  of 
individuals  dead  in  consequence  of  this  disease,  alterations  are 
always  found  in  the  cerebrum  or  parts  depending  upon  it,  and 
in  the  abdominal  organs ;  and  that  thus  the  disease  caused  by 
metals  has  its  seat  in  the  brain,  and  in  the  abdomen  at  the  same 
time ; — that  certwi  circumstances  belonging  to  causes  still  un- 
known, sometimes  cause  the  abdominal  phenomena  to  predomi- 
nate ;  and,  at  other  times,  those  which  are  dependent  on  the  en- 
cephalic organs. 

From  these  data  may  be  explained  the  cause  why  metallic  af- 
fections, even  though  they  should  be  very  intense,  yield  to  pow* 
erful  stimulants  of  the  intestinal  canal :  besides  changing  the 
mode  of  irritation  of  this  diseased  part,  they  produce,  at  the  same 
time,  an  efiective  derivation  from  the  brain. 
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Art.  IX. — Ccue  of  a  JVaufuled  Nerve,  fallowed  by  severe  com 
Mguencesj  and  cured  by  removing  Ihe  wounded  portion  of  the 
Nerve.  By  Geosqx  Bell,  Esq.  F.  K  S.  £.,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh  and  London,  Sur- 
geon Extraordinary  to  the  King,  and  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to 
His  Majesty's  Household  for  Scotland. 

JL  HE  affections  and  injuries  of  the  Nerves,  including  contu- 
sions,  wounds,  and  the  different  varieties  of  tic  douloureux, 
which  fall,  almost  exclusively,  under  the  care  of  the  surgc(»i^ 
have  always  excited  much  interest  and  anxiety,  both  in  the  pa- 
tient and  practitioner,  not  only  in  ocxisequence  of  the  extreme 
pain  usually  accompanying  them,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
u^uenoe  of  the  remedies  employed,  but  of  the  long  continuance 
of  the  aymptoms,  the  ill  health,  and  sometimes  the  fatal  conse- 
quences resulting  from  them. 

As  the  older  anatomists  were  unacquainted  with  the  minute 
anatomy  of  the  nervous  system,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
the  contemporary  surgeons  should  be  iCTorant  of  its  pathology ; 
and,  therefore,  that  their  treatment  of  its  chirurgical  diseases 
should  be  conducted  upon  almost  empirical  principles.     Thus 
we  find  a  number  of  detached  cases,  dispersed  in  various  books 
of  general  surgery,  as  well  as  in  the  Ephemerides  and  other  pe- 
riodical publications  on  the  Continent,  and  in  this  country, 
treated  as  diseases  or  injuries  of  the  nerves,  where,  in  fact,  the 
diseases  ought,  in  many  instances,  to  have  been  sought  for  in 
the  veins,  tAC  aponeurotic  expansion,  or  in  an  erysipelatous  af- 
fection of  some  other  tissue.     But  the  indefatigable  exertions, 
and   accurate  investigations  of  Wrisberg,  Monro,  Reil,  and 
other  great  anatomists  of  the  last  century,  followed,  more  lately, 
by  the  researches  of  Bichat,  Sir  Everard  Home,  Scarpa,  Mr 
Charles  Bell,  and  others,  have  cleared  away  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  anatomy,  and  rendered  the  pathology 
of  the  tissues  so  intelligible,  that  we  may  not  despair  of  seeing 
the  treatment  of  chirurgical  diseases,  and  affections  of  the  nerves, 
reduced  to  as  great  a  degree  of  simplicity,  and  to  as  fixed  prin- 
ciples, as  many  others  coming  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon. 
More  especially,   I  cannot   help   anticipating  great  improve^ 
ments,  not  only  in  the  chirurgical  but  in  the  medical  treatment 
of  nervous  affections,  from  the  labours  of  Mr  Charles  Bell, 
when  his  exposition  of  the  nervous  system  comes  to  be  generaU 
ly  read  and  understood  *. 

*  See  Exposition  of  the  Nervous  System,  by  Cliarles  Bell.    London,  1824. 
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In  the  mean  while,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  faithful  narrattve 
of  unequivocal  cases,  may,  m  this,  as  in  other  subjects,  inducse 
practitioners  to  brins  forward  those  of  the  same  kind  they  have 
met  with,  and  thus  fornl  a  body  of  detached  informatidn,  wlihih 
itiay  be  dassed,  when  our  knowledge  is  Inore  matured.  With  this 
view  I  am  induced  to  offer  the  history  of  a  case,  wber^  T 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  a  nerve  was  punctured  in  the  opera- 
tion  dl*  bleeding,  where  the  symptoms  soon  became  extremdj 
urgent  and  interesting,  and  wbefe  a  cur^  was  effected  by  a  obm- 
plete  divinon  and  removal  of  the  parts  suitmihding  tile  wtmad. 

On  the  7th  July  180S,  I  was  desired  by  Dr  James  Hafiik 
ton,  PmlbsBor  of  Midwife^  in  this  University,  tb  visits  wttfa 
Mm^  a  young  woftian^  Who  had  beeti  bled  ten  day^  bifoife  ih  Que 
median  ceplralic  vein  of  the  right  arm. 

When  I  saw  her^  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  wHs  iklittli  ttni^ 
Iraoted,  and  the  forcMartti  bttit  to  hh  a<hlite  atigle  WiA  th^  Mtt. 
The  fingers  also  were  filtnly  detidi^,  and  she  could  tttitb^ 
allow  them  or  the  arm  tb  be  extended,  Withbilt  siiffefliig  ^e 
most  excruciatifag  pain.  On  exaibiiling  the  arm,  nb  swdlih^  of 
it  was  perceptible ;  and  the  wound  of  the  Vein  w^  coiApIl^y 
healed ;  but  When  this  spot  was  ev«tl  gently  pressed,  she  torn- 
^iiined  of  great  uileasiness.  The  pain  was  not  conntied,  how- 
ever, to  the  iteighbburhood  of  the  woiind^  but  extended  doiril 
the  f<MB-arm,  to  the  very  tips  of  tite  fihgei^^  and  strrtdied  tip- 
wards  along  the  inside  of  tne  arkn  to  the  ^tilla,  theh<ie  kb  the 
chivide,  pectoral  musclk^^  and  even  the  shtm  Hbs. 

The  pun  was^  to  d  cettidtl  e^tebt,  d^hstant,  but  ooiasionally 
considerable  exacerbalioris  w^re  exp&iicnt;ed  ;  ahd  at  xhks^  tithes 
she  was  seised  with  stai'tings,  trettiors,  atld  subsiiitUs  t^ditiuii), 
and  other  nervous  symptoma.  The  pulsd  was  110,^^-she  wad 
hot  and  restlesb^—^her  tongue  dry  and  pielrbhed,>«Hdie  h^  k  ge- 
neral unaanness  over  h^r  wnok  body ;  in  short,  all  the  ^inptoms 
of  fever.  As  she  was  of  an  irt-itable  habits  and  easily  affected  by 
slight  impressioiis,  and  ^very  internal  medicine  and  e5clerklal  ap^ 
plication  that  Dr  Hamilton  could  think  of  bad  been  uM,  With- 
out producing  imy  sensible  good  effect  before  I  saw  hef,  there 
was  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  tetanus  or  locked  jaW  Would 
soon  supervene,  unless  relief  vr^te  obtained  fVonl  the  ditiaion  of 
the  nerve  which  we  had  no  doubt  had  been  Wountled. 

As  I  was  obliged  to  perform  the  operation  by  caiidle  light, 
when  it  would  be  extremely  difficulty  if  not  impos^ble,  to  dis- 
seet  from  the  neighbouring  p<^s  so  mihute  a  nerve  lis  thitt 
which  probably  was  Wounded,  I  detiermined  to  rentove  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  vein  which  had  beeh  opened,  so  that  I 
mi^ht  be  certain  of  including  the  injured  n^He  within  the  two 
inasions. 

I  was  induced  to  adopt  this  plan  from  another  consideration, 
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aft  it  dccvrrid  to  me  that  there  waft  little  ehance  of  hiy  brfttg 
able  to  diyide  the  nerve  precisely  at  the  place  where  ii  bad  been 
puDCtUted ;  and  if  it  Waft^only  divided  ill  one  place,  Athi^t  above 
Qt  below  the  puncture^  vt  even  bcMh  above  and  bel<fW^  the  n\3^ 
me^ouft  atiaitDinoftie&  which  cctainected  it  widi  other  mtatieotth 
nerves  might  prevetit  the  succe^ft  of  the  openuion. 

With  this  view^  and  with  the  tOheUrt^nce  tif  my  friends  JSt 
Barclay,  who  attended  iH  oonftUllatbtt,  and  Dr  Hamihoiii  ari  in* 
cision  about  three  inches  Irt  length  Was  made  though  tf«^  skin 
aloDg  the  course  of  the  vttn,  commencing  all  ineh  aM  lUialf 
above,  and  terminating  at  the  same  distance  belOW  the  wMIld 
which  had  been  made  by  the  lancet.  The  vein  being  hud  bare, 
and  sepaifated  ftom  the  tend'mous  aponeoiosift;,  two  ligatuies  were 
thrown  round  it^  at  an  inch  and  a  half  fiom  each  oli^er^  and  ettoU 
distant  ftom  the  wtmnd  of  the  vein.  The  ligatunes  wei'e  then 
tightened,  and  the  intermediate  portion  of  vein  divided  aft  tsloie 
to  thein  as  possible,  tod  remoVea. 

When  the  ligature  was  tightened  6n  the  n^)er  pkH  6(  tlti/& 
vein,  she  complained  of  toonsiderable  utieaainess,  much  gtisattw 
thnti  that  which  she  felt  on  tightening  the  ligature  On  the  lower 

part. 

On  dividbig  the  vein^  the  eut  ends  retlnAcied  to  a  coklftderabfe^ 
distance  from  each  otheir,  and  the  fiaih  which  she  fell  previous 
to  the  «yperalion  immediately  disappeared,  ^le  tkioved  her 
Bneers  with  the  matest  freedom,  extended  and  bent  her  fitn^ 
ana  perfiNrmed  m  the  motions  of  the  wrist  ttid  elbow  jomts  with 
perfect  fadlity.  The  pain  of  the  side,  of  the  axilla^  an<t  all 
those  symptoms  which  rendered  the  operation  necessary,  seemed 
to  be  removed  (  and  she  now  complained  of  no  farther  uneasiu 
ness  than  that  which  a  Wound  of  equal  extent  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body  would  have  oocasibned. 

The  Ades  of  the  wound  were  dhawn  twether,  and  retained 
in  contact  by  slips  of  adhesive  plaftter ;  a  pledget,  compress  and 
bandage,  completed  the  dressings.  She  Was  placed  in  bed  with 
her  arm  extended  on  a  pillow,  ih  such  a  manner  that  the  flexbh's 
of  the  fore-arm  were  completely  relaxed. 

On  the  ftrflowing  momii^  (8th)  I  found  she  had  slept  well, 
by  the  aid  of  an  opiate ;  the  sleep  had  not  been  disturbed  by  any 
startings,  tretnors,  or  other  liervous  sensations,  with  which  fthe 
had  been  affected  previous  to  the  o^aUon.  She  lay  as  easy^ 
and  Was  as  comfortable,  as  could  be  expected^  cotisidering  tM 
constmained  posture  in  which  she  was  placed.  During  the  nighty 
however,  her  fingers  were  agAin  contracted,  probably  from  the 
superior  jpower  of,  or  irritation  applied  to,  the  flexok*  muscles^  or 
possibly  nom  the  irritation  excitea  by  the  ligatures  of  the  vein ; 
out  aUliough  she  could  not  extend  them  at  pleasure  with  ease^ 
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«he  ocNild  permit  them  to  be  moved  in  every  direeliaii»  withooc 
iDcrease  of  pain. 

.  On  the  9th,  she  complained  of  slight  uneasiness  in  the  fillers 
and  forearm,  but  these  sensations  seem  to  have  been  occaaioocd 
by  her  having  passed  a  restless  night,  and  having  been  obsti- 
nately costive.  A  dose  of  compound  powder  of  jauip  was  tlieie> 
fore  given,  which  operated  copiously  m  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  an  emollient  poultice  was  applied  to  the  wound. 

10^ — She  slept  well  during  the  night, — ^has  no  symptoms  of 
fever,— the  pain  of  the  arm  relieved,  and  the  wouna  has  an 
healing  app^uance. 

Im. — ^Remains  easy  and  free  from  fever, — ^ligatures  were 
removed  this  forenoon,  and  the  pain  which  the  upper  one  aeemed 
to  have  occasioned  is  gone.  The  wound  is  now  dressed  with 
adheMve  plasters.  From  this  time  she  continued  quite  wdl 
as  to  her  general  health,  complaining  occasbnally  of  a  sense  of 
stiffness  or  numbness  in  her  arm,  though  not  to  a  greater  es* 
tent  than  was  reasonably  to  be  referred  to  the  wound  made  in 
the  operation.     The  wound  was  healed  on  the  1st  August 

In  this  case,  I  have  no  doubt  that  at  least  a  permanent  ooii* 
tracdon  of  the  elbow-joint,  if  not  an  attack  of  tetanus,  was  piei. 
vented,  by  the  operation  havine  been  performed  so  sooo  after 
the  iiid^ction  of  the  injury ;  and  I  would  be  disposed  to  hold  it 
out  as  a  case  affording  encouragement  not  to  dday  removing  a 
portion  of  a  partially  wounded  nerve,  producing  symptoms  si- 
milar to  those  above  detailed,  where  Ine  nerve  is  accesmUe  to 
the  knife. 

But  although  an  early  operation  is,  in  all  cases  advisable ; 
yet,  if  it  has  been  neglected,  or  unavoidably  postponed;  the 


periment  ou^ht  to  be  made,  even  at  a  very  protracted  period 
from  the  accident,  and  when  symptoms,  which,  when  idiopathic^ 
are  generally  considered  incurable,  have  supervened.  The  prtK 
priety  of  this  is  exemplified  by  the  following  case. 

A  youn^  woman,  16  vears  of  age,  when  engaged  in  her  do* 
mestic  duties,  cut  herself  with  a  knife,  about  three  fingers* 
breadth  above  the  wrist,  wounding  both  the  artery  and  nerve« 
The  arterial  blood  was  soon  stemmed,  the  wound  liealed ;  and 
there  remained  only  a  little  pustule,  resembling  a  bilberry. 
Some  few  months  afterwards  she  became  affected  with  fainting 
fits,  and  applied  to  Volchamer  for  advice.  He  inquired  mi- 
nutely into  the  history  of  her  complaints,  and  suspected.ao  in- 
jury on  the  head ;  but  on  being  snewn  her  arm,  to  the  ixnury 
on  which,  and  the  loss  of  blood,  she  attributed  her  complaffits, 
he,  taking  the  pustule  for  an  incipient  aneurism,  directea  a  sur- 
geon to  apply  caustic,  which  was  done  so  effectually^  that  a  large 
eschar  separated ;  the  wound  was  kept  open  as  an  issue  for  six 

months,  and  the  young  woman  had  no  return  of  fainting  fits. 
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•    VoMiMHT  obeerres,  that  anless  you  cot  out,  or  bum  oat,  n 
wounded  nerve*  cooTulnons  are  very  likely  to  take  place*. 

A  caie  of  the  same  description,  but  with  a  different  result^ 
has  been  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr  MiUigaa,  who  was  a 
witness  to  the  progress  €i  the  cnranptoins,  while  the  lady  was  in 
this  country,  and  has  repeatedly  heard  of  her  since  her  ictum 
to  Ireland,  where  she  strll  rendes. 

This  lady,  at  the  age  of  £2,  was  bled  on  the  7th  June  1819^ 
in  the  median  basilic  vein  of  the  left  arm,  for  a  stitch  in  the  left 
side.  She  immediately  complained  of  pain  in  the  wound ;  went 
to  bed  three  hours  afterwards,  and  soon  experienced  extreme 
meanness  in  the  left  shoulder.  At  three  in  the  morning  she  was 
attacked  suddenly  irith  spasms  of  the  extenaon  of  the  hands  and 
nerves ;  grieat  anxiety,  restlessness ;  pain  at  the  scrobiculus  cor- 
dis, incveasii^  for  several  hours,  when  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
and  back  beoune  affected,  and  the  body  bent  backwards,  as  in 
opisthotonos ;  the  muscles  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities^ 
and  the  pectorals  actmg  in  the  most  vicdent  manner.  These 
spasms  coDdmied  for  six  minutes,  and  then  went  off.  She  took 
large  doses  of  laudanum  from  the  commencement ;  580  drops 
bong  given  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  without  relief, 
the  spasms  returning  frequently  during  the  day  and  night 
These  continued  for  a  very  long  period  to  return  incessandy ; 
so  that  she  took  44,000  drops  of  laudanum^  in  the  qsace  of  two 
months ;  and  she  is,  to  this  oay,  annoyed  by  fiiequent  renewals  of 
the  disease,  whenever  she  is  agitated  oy  any  vexatious  or  unfbre- 


In  this  case,  if  a  portion  of  the  vein  had  been  removed  within 
a  modcRale  period  aitar  the  wound  was  inflicted,  she  might  have 
been  rdievea  at  least  of  a  part  of  her  snflerings.  And  even  ata 
more  distant  period,  as  in  the  case  idated  of  Volchamer^s,  I 
wodd  not  despair,  but  would  give  the  patient  a  chance  for 
bemg  cured,  unless  some  important  eontra-indicatian  should 
present  itself.  This  leads  me  to  detail  briefly  the  outlines  ct 
anpthar  case  of  wounded  nerve,  which  occurred  to  me  eariy  in 
practice,  and  where  the  patient  recovered  from  a  long  continued 
and  highly  excruciating  disease. 

In  the  month  of  June  1805,  a  kdy,  about  twenty-six  year^ 
of  age,  the  wife  of  a  surgeon  in  Lincolnshire,  appned  to  me^ 
when  su&ring  severely  under  symptoms  of  violent  nervous  ir- 
ritation, i^parently  connected  with  a  wound  which  she  had  re- 
odved  two  yews  before,  when  cutting  a  loaf  of  bread ;  the  knife 
having  slipped  and  divided  the  artery,  and  probably  injured 
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tli9  nerve  of  the  thumb,  oil  the  radial  side  of  it,  half  way  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  idnts.  The  pain  was  excruciatuiff 
at  the  time,  but  the  wound  healed  kindly ;  yet  the  pain  conti- 
nued, and  was  aooompanied  by  startings,  twitchings  of  the 
flexors,  bending  of  the  thumb,  and  great  ^neral  irritability. 
Various  opiates^  without  large  doses  of  which  she  had  never 
slept  since  the  reception  of  the  injury,  and  every  expedient 
that  could  be  thought  of,  were  employed  by  her  husbanidy  and 
the  medical  gentlemen  who  attended  ner ;  and  on  two  different 
occasions,  at  a  considerable  intenrening  interval,  an  incision  was 
made  through  the  soft  parts  to  the  bone  in  the  ndshbourfaood 
ci  the  wound,  but  with  slight  and  only  temporary  rd&ef.  When 
die  came  to  Edinburgh,  her  general  health  had  suffered  much, 
troxa  the  long  continuance  of  the  painful  spasmodic  symptoms; 
and  now  the  pain  was  sometimes  so  exquisite,  and  her  mind  had 
become  so  irritable,  that  I  dreaded  mental  derangement  would 
ensue.  Before  removing  the  thumb  at  the  second  joint,  I  re- 
quested Dr  Monro  ^ecunduSj  and  Mr  Russdl,  to  see  her.  Mer- 
cury was  proposed,  and  tried ;  but  the  symptoms  incroased,  aid 
we  were  fflad  to  lay  it  aside.  When  the  mercury  seemed  to 
have  lefl  &e  system,  the  thumb  was  raoooved ;  the  twitchings 
and  painful  contractions  were  soon  relieved ;  her  mind  became 
less  irritable,  and  she  returned  home  in  five  or  six  weeks,  re. 
stored  to  perfect  health. 

I  consider  the  cases  which  I  have  just  briefly  detailed,  as 
well  marked  examples  of  nervous  or  tetanic  affecdons  produced 
by  a  partial  division  or  injury  of  a  nerve.  I  am  aware,  indeed, 
that  the  wound  or  prick  of  the  nerve  was  not  demonstated  by 
dissection,  and  made  visible  to  the  eye ;  and  it  must  be  obvious 
to  every  practical  surgeon,  that  sucn  demonstraticm  would  in 
almost  every  instance  be  impracticable,  both  fixxm  the  minute- 
ness of  the  object,  the  perpetual  flow  of  blood,  and  the  tedious 
dissection  in  the  living  body ; — so  difficult,  indeed,  wouki  such 
demonstration  prove,  that  I  doubt  whether  it  has  ever  beoi  ac- 
complished in  more  than  one  case  yet  on  record.  But  these 
cases,  and  some  others  which  have  been  recorded,  afford  sufficient 
data  for  distinguishing  wounds  of  the  nerves  from  those  cases  of 
inflamed  veins,  so  weU  described  by  Mr  Jdm  Hunter  %  and  from 
the  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  cellular^membrane  described 
by  Dr  Duncan  *f,  and  for  establishing,  as  a  safe  rule  of  practice, 
the  division  or  the  destruction  of  tne  affected  portion  of  the 
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*  See  Obwrvations  on  the  Inflammation  of  the  Internal  Coats  of  Veins*  Iht  J. 
Hunter,  Esq.  in  the  Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical 
andChinugical  Knowledge,  vol.  t  p.  18, 
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nerve,  if  within  the  reach  of  the  knife  or  cautery,  as  soon  as  the 
natine  of  the  injury  is  ascertained,  if  possible, -within  a  few 
days ; — ^yet  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  lapse  of  any  length  of 
time  from  the  reception  of  the  injury,  provided  no  constitu- 
tional disease  shall  contra-indicate  an  operation. 

I  will  only  farther  add,  that  the  probability  of  success  in 
such  cases  is  infinitely  greater  than  in  those  where  the  nerve  is 
divided  in  tic  douloureux ;  for  we  do  not  yet  know  whether  the 
cause  of  this  last  disease  resides  in  the  extremity  of  the  appa- 
rently affected  nerve,  or  at  some  spot  between  the  extremity  and 
its  oriffin  in  the  sensoriimi.  In  the  former  case,  we  are  quite  cer- 
tain  (tf  removing  the  affected  portion  of  nerve ;  but  in  tic  doulou- 
reux we  can  never  be  sure  of  oeing  able  to  reach  the  part  that  is 
diseased  until  the  success  of  the  operation  proves  that  we  have 
done  so. 


Aat«  IX.— On  Aneuriim.  By  Robsbt  All ak,  Esq.  F.  R.S.  £• 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  in 
Edinburgh.  In  a  Letter  to  one  of  the  Editor8.^Continued 
from  p.  108.) 

Case  IV. — PoplUecd  Aneurism. 

^  AMS8  Fkbgusok,  aged  SO,  a  sailor,  was  admitted  into  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  28d  of  August  1825. 
There  was  situate  in  the  len  ham  an  elastic  circumscribed  tu- 
mour, which  was  so  large  as  not  only  to  fill  up,  but  to  project 
beyond  the  space  defined  by  the  hamstrings,  and  which  afforded 
to  the  touch  a  distinct  thriUi'ng  sensation.  The  integuments  above 
the  tumour  were  tense,  but  not  red  or  painful.  The  pulsation 
of  the  femoral  artery  was  strong,  but  that  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  tibial  arteries  indistinct.  The  motions  of  the  knee- 
joint  were  much  impaired,  and  he  kept  his  le^  continually  in  a 
semi-bent  position.  He  experienced,  at  times,  m  the  leg,  severe 
shooting  pains,  and  there  was  occasional  oedema  and  a  tingling 
sensation  in  the  foot.  Some  of  the  lymphatic  glands  under  the 
jaw  were  enlarged;  but  his  general  healtn  was,  in  every  respect, 
good. 

Ferguson  reported,  that  he  had  just  returned  from  North 
America,  where  the  affection  of  his  limb  commenced  on  the  1st 
of  July,  about  eight  weeks  before  his  admission  into  the  hospl- 
tal.  The  swelling  aiid  pain  of  the  Umb  were  the.£rst  symptoms 
observed.  After  ten  days  continuance  they  abated,  ana  he  then 
'peBBBived  a  Inmoiir  in  the  ham,  whidi  pulsated  very  strongly, 
and  was  nearly  as  large  as  when  he  came  under  my  care ;  but 
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the  beating  had  gradually  beoome  less.    He  was  aoC  aware  of 
any  cause  which  he  coukl  assign  as  ihe  origin  of  his  disease* 

On  the  26th  of  August,  three  days  after  Fevgusoo^a  admia- 
aion  into  the  hospital,  I  placed  a  ligature  on  the  femoral  arti^. 
After  having  gently  bent  the  limb,  and  raised  the  knee,  so  as  to 
define  the  sartorius  muscle,  I  commenced  an  incision  about  an 
inch  above  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  carrying  it  in  an  oblique 
direction  upwards,  to  the  extent  of  three  inches  in  the  course  of 
the  inner  edge  of  the  muscle.  This  incision  passed  through  the 
integuments  and  fascia  lata,  and  exposed  tne  sartoriua;  and, 
when  the  finger  was  drawn  along,  under  its  inner  edge,  the  ar- 
tery was  felt  beating.  The  muscle  was  held  aside  by  my  eoL 
league  Dr  Hunter ;  the  cellular  substance  was  dissected ;  and 
the  sheath  opened  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  This 
was  done  about  the  center  of  the  external  incision,  where  the  ar«> 
tery  begins  to  be  covered  by  the  muscle.  A  ligature,  oonasting 
of  three  threads,  was  now  ea«ly  passed,  by  means  of  the  Uunt 
aneurismal  needle,  from  the  inner  nde,  and  tied  by  pulling  with 
a  moderate  degree  of  firmness ;  upon  which  the  tension  and  puU 
sation  of  the  tumour  immediately  ceased ;  but  the  patient  did 
not  complain  of  coldness  or  numbness  of  the  limb  till  an  hour 
after.  There  was  no  bleeding  of  any  consequence;  and  he 
bore  the  operation  without  complaint  The  edges  of  the  wound 
were  brought  together,  and  retained,  by  means  of  adhesive 
plaster,  and  the  uniting  bandage ;  compresses  were  ]:daoed  on  the 
tumour  in  the  ham,  and  a  flannel  roller  applied  ftom  the  toes 
upwards  to  the  top  of  the  thigh.  The  operation  was  perfiirmed 
at  twelve  o'clock ;  and,  at  one,  he  complained  much  of  pain  in 
the  wound  and  in  the  foot,  which  was  a  little  ooldar  than  the 
other.    He  was,  in  other  respects,  well. 

At  eight  o\:lock  in  the  evening,  the  heat  of  the  sound  Hmb 
was  952%  while  that  ci  the  aneurismal  one  was  91^  He  felt 
little  pain,  but  complained  of  some  numbness  and  a  tingling 
sensation  in  the  leg  and  foot.  A  bottle  of  hot  water  was  apfdiea 
to  the  foot,  and  he  was  ordered  an  anodyne  draught,  if  neoea- 
sary. 

At  seven  oVlock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  it  was  reported 
that  he  had  taken  the  draught,  and  had  slept  well ;  that  m  did 
not  complain  of  any  pain,  and  had  less  numbness  and  tingling 
sensation  in  the  foot  and  toes ;  that  no  pulsation  could  be  ml  in 
the  tumour,  nor  in  the  anterior  or  posterior  tibial  arteries ;  that 
his  pulse  was  natural ;  and  that  the  heat  of  the  sound  limb  was 
94%  while  that  of  the  aneurismal  <me  was  88|^  At  twelve 
o'*clock  he  remained  free  from  pain  in  the  limb;  his  pulse  was 
96,  full  and  strong ;  he  c^pmplained  of  pain  of  loins,  but  be  bad 
no  headach  or  thirst ;  tongue  dean ;  no  dejection ;  the  heat  of 
both  limbs  92^.    A  cathartic  enema  was  oraeied  to  be  immn 
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Astrij  given.  At  oght  ondock  m  the  evening  he  oomplained 
nmoh  of  pain  in  the  ^ ;  but  there  was  neither  swelling  ncnr  red- 
neis  lOHM  the  woand ;  pulse  80,  full  and  strong ;  heat  of  the 
aonnd  limb  95^ ;  that  of  the  aneurismal  one  9S^. 

On  the  S8th,  it  was  found  that  he  had  slept  indifferently  du- 
ring the  niffht ;  that  he  complained  of  an  increase  of  pain  m  his 
legy  but  of  none  in  the  wound ;  pulse  100,  and  soft ;  no  head- 
aon,  or  pain  of  loins;  no  thirst,  skin  oool  and  mcnst;  one  de- 
jection, and  the  heat  of  both  limbs  90}^  An  ounce  of  castor  oil 
was  ordered  to  be  grren  immediately. 

5i9th^  Three  dgections  had  been  procured  by  the  medicine, 
and  he  had  slept  well  without  a  draught ;  pulse  90,  and  of  na- 
tural strength-;  tongue  dean ;  no  thirst,  and  the  temperature 
of  both  Hmbs  was  91^  This  day  the  wound  was  dressed,  the 
edges  of  which  were  found  to  have  adhered,  and  there  was  no 
inflammation  or  tumefaction.  In  the  evening,  he  oomplained  of 
pain  in  the  affected  limb,  and  his  pulse  was  106,  full  and 
CNNinding,  attended  with  heat  of  surface ;  no  dejection.  Four- 
teen ounces  of  blood  were  immediately  taken  from  the  arm,  and 
two  aloetie  pills  were  ordered  to  be  given  in  the  morning. 

80th.  He  had  slept  wdl,  and  experienced  no  pain ;  his  pulse 
was  104,  but  less  full  and  bounding  than  on  the  preceding  day; 
dcin  moist ;  tongue  dean ;  ho  dejection^  A  cathartic  enema  was 
ordered  to  be  admiinstered  in  the  evening. 

From  this  time  dll  the  4th  of  September,  there  was  little  fe- 
brile action ;  and  the  only  thing  worthy  of  remark  was,  that  the 
tempentore  of  the  aneurismal  limb  continued  generally  about 
two  degrees  below  that  of  the  sound  one.  On  that  day,  how. 
ever,  he  felt  considerable  pain  extending  up  the  1^  towards  the 
wound,  with  some  starting;  pulse  100,  and  sharp;  belly  oosdve. 
The  wound  was  observed  to  be  surrounded  by  a  Uush  of  in- 
flamnoation,  but  the  adhesion  of  its  ed^  was  perfect;  he  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  grdn,  and  the  inguinal  glands  were  ob- 
served to  be  enlaiged;  cloths  dipped  in  a  saturnine  solution 
were  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  groin  and  wound ;  fourteen 
ounces  of  Uood  to  be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  two  drachms  of 
the  compound  powder  of  jalap  to  be  given  immediatdy. 

September  6th.  The  blood  which  was  abstracted  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  was  very  nzy;  there  was  less  redness  round  the 
wound,  and  the  inguinal  glands  were  not  so  painful  on  pres- 
sure; pulse  100,  ftill,  and  rather  strong ;  his  bowels  had  been 
moved  by  the  medidne;  the  aneurismal  tumour  was  now  much 
reduced  in  size.  The  saturnine  solution  was  ordered  to  be  con- 
tinued, the  cathartic  powder  to  be  repeated,  and  a  saline  mix- 
ture with  antimonial  wine,  to  be  occastooally  given. 

On  the  6th,  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  was  observed  to  be 
invdved  in  erynpdas,  which  gradually  extended  over  the  whole 
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haundi  and  thigh,  and  did  not  disappear  till  the  ISlfa.  Dorinff 
Uie  conUnuance  of  the  erysipelas  ttere  was  mudi  ocmstitutiandi 
irritation.  The  treatment  conasted  chiefly  in  keepin)^  Uie 
bowels  open  by  means  of  the  infusion  of  sennsy  with  a  little 
calomel  oocasicmally. 

^  Ferguson  now  began  to  complain  of  pain  about  die  knee^oint, 
winch  was  severe  on  pressure.  The  pain  was  attended  with  a 
burning  heat^  stretching  down  the  calf  of  the  leg*  and  thcae  was 
some  swelling,  but  no  redness. 

On  the  18th,  the  ligature  came  away;  the  discharge  of  pus 
continued  trifling  for  a  few  days,  when  the  wound  ciottrned, 
but  the  pain  in  the  knee  continued  to  ino^ase. 

On  the  20th,  there  was  considerable  fever,  and  it  was  re- 
ported that,  during  the  night,  there  had  been  much  abermtion 
of  mind.  He  now  expressed  a  wish  to  return  to  his  iatber*s 
house,  in  Leith.  As  there  was  good  accommodation  there,  his 
wish  was  complied  with ;  and  I  committed  him  to  the  care  of 
my  friend  Mr  Charles  Cheyne,  who  paid  him  every  attentioD, 
and  with  whom  I  occasionally  viated  him.  At  the  time  Fer- 
guaon  left  the  hospital,  the  aneurismal  tumour  was  about  the  ose 
of  a  duck'^s  egff. 

The  pain  m  the  knee  continued  to  incvease,  attended  with 
swelling,  and  w^eaX  heat ;  the  febrile  action  was  high,  the  pulse 
being  never  below  ISO.  FomentaUons  and  poultices  were  ap- 
pliea  to  the  knee,  and  the  constitutional  treatment  conasted  m 
the  exhibition  of  diaphoretic  and  laxative  medicines.- 

On  the  £7th  of  September  the  aneurismid  tumour  fdt  v«ry 
soft,  and  thare  was  a  distinct  sense  of  fluctuation  round  the 
knee-joint.  I  made  two  small  incisions  where  the  fluctuation 
was  most  distinct,  and  the  swelling  most  pipminent,  viz.  one  a 
little  above  the  patella,  and  the  other  about  two  inches  bdow 
the  knee  on  its  inner  side.  From  the  upper  opening  nx  or 
seven  ounces  of  bloody  matter  were  discharged,  but  from  the 
lower  one  not  above  an  ounce  issued.  Into  each  opening  a  piece 
of  oiled  lint  was  inserted,  and  the  poultices  were  continued. 
On  the  two  following  days,  upon  the  removal  of  the  lint,  seve- 
ral  ounces  of  pus  were  discharged ;  the  discharge  was  increased 
when  the  tumour  in  the  ham  was  pressed  on.  The  i(nnt  was  not 
only  surrounded  with  pus,  but  matter  seemed  to  be  contained 
witnin  the  capsule  and  the  irritative  fever  continued  great 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  w^  judged  advisable  to  remove 
the  limb.  On  the  dOth  I  performed  the  operation.  I  remG?ed 
the  limb  about  three  inches  below  the  place  where  the  ligature 
was  put  round  the  femoral  artery ;  eiffht  vessels  were  secured, 
the  flaps  were  brought  together,  and  tne  stump  dre^ed  in  the 
usual  manner. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  after  the  limb  was  removed,  the 
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feinonl artey  wu obaerved open ;  a  ligatiiie  was thcrafbraap. 
jsdied ;  but,  wmn  the  touinequet  was  takoi  off,  uo  pulsation  ooutd 
Be  penerred  at  the  ligature. 

For  three  dajs  after  the  operation  Ferguson  had  less  fever, 
and  felt  better;  but  after  this  time  the  boweb  became  loose,  the 
aturap  looked  ill,  he  perspired  profusely  during  the  nij^t,  the 
durrnoea  eauld  with  diflBcult^  be  repressed,  the  consdtntional 
irritation  was  great,  and  he.died  on  nie  S7th  of  October,  dgbt 
days  after  the  removal  of  the  limb. 

Remarka.^-The  remarks  si^ggested  by  Feiguson^s  case,  may 
be  reftarred,  Ist,  to  the  operatKm  and  its  effiscts ;  2dly,  to  the 
state  of  the  limb  after  its  remoival ;  and,  ddly,  to  the  condition 
of  the  artery  in  the  stump. 

1st,  Witn  regard  to  the  operation  and  its  effects,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  ligature  was  ^aoed  on  the  artery  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  lixyve  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  which  was  at 
a  higher  point  than  in  the  operations  on  either  Pringle  or  Tod. 
The  artery  at  this  nlaoe  is  more  superfidal,  consequently  less 
dissection  is  required  to  expose  it,  while  it  is  sufficiently  remote 
from  the  biigin  of  the  profunda  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
operation.  In  reading  the  case,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
l^ature  did  not  come  away  till  the  24th  d^,  which  is  much 
later  than  in  the  generality  of  operations  for  aneurism.  When 
a  ligature  is  placed  on  an  artery,  the  time  at  whidi  the  ligature 
will  be  discharged,  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  state 
of  the  constitutkm,  but  its  late  separation  in  the  present  case  is 
partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  ligature  not  being  drawn  very 
tight  on  the  artery. 

.  Although  this  patient  ultimately  died,  yet  the  cessation  of  the 
pulsation  in  the  tumour,  the  closure  of  the^ntery,  the  separation 
of  the  ligature  without  hemorrhage,  and  the  healiiig  of  the 
wound,  shew  that  the  cnperation  was  successful,  as  far  as  related 
lo  its  olmot,  the  cure  of  the  aneurism. 

2d,  With  reqpect  to  the  limb^  after  it  was  removed,  the  an- 
eurismal  tumour,  the  knee-joint,  and  the  parts  in  its  immediate 
vidnity,  were  examined.  The  popUteal  vem  and  nerve  were 
seen  running  over  the  external  or  posterior  part  of  the  tumor, 
the  vein  was  found  to  be  obliterated,  and  immediately  before  it 
came  in  ocmtact  with  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour,  it  was  filled 
with  a  dot  of  blood.  The  tumour  lay  fairly  in  the  hollow  be- 
hind the  condyles  of  the  os  femoris,  and  the  form  of  the  pop- 
liteal arterjr  was  distinctly  seen  running  along  its  outer  suxmoe. 
Upon  opening  the  tumour,  it  was  foimd  filled  with  loose  coagu- 
lated blood,  and  the  artery  was  seen  entering  its  upper  and 
passinff  out  at  its  lower  part.  The  points  at  which  tne  artery 
entered  and  passed  out,  were  situate  towards  the  outer  side  of  tlie 
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Mo^ndwcre^boattiwiDchesapirt;  both  «f  the  oponuapvitlBii 
it  bad  amoodiy 'loundad  edm ;  (he  tipper  one  im  oc  the  sae 
of  a  goose-quill,  which  was  uie  diarnrtar  of  the  artery  up  to  the 
piwie  of  aiMHitatiaai ;  and  the  kwer  one  that  of  a  craw.4]uill9 
wfaidi  was«bo  the  ooe  cf  the  oarrapondinff  portion  of  tlie  ir». 
sdy  down  to  the  origin  of  the  anterior  tifaiafartary.    I  nuij  ib- 
mark,  that  no  hweratioa  of  die  internal  coats  of  the  artery  oouU 
be  percrived,  but  it  looked  as  if  all  the  coats  on  the  ode  nnt  the 
knee-joint  had  been  dilated.     Upon  fardier  examination,  three 
distinct  abscesses  were  discovered,  all  of  which  were  deep-seat- 
ed, and  communicated  with  eadi  other.     The  largest  idMoess 
was  situated  betwixt  the  aneurisraal  sac  and  the  inner  hais- 
akrinffs,  and  was  bounded  before  by  the  bone  and  capsule  of 
the  knee-joint.     Betwixt  it  and  the  aneurismal  tumour  there 
were  two  c^ienings,  each  of  which  would  admit  the  pcMnt  of  ihe 
little  £nger.     These  openingB  weie  at  the  inner  side  of  the  aae 
about  its  nuddle,  the  one  a  uttle  anterior  to  the  other ;  and  co- 
agulated Uood  was  seen  projecting  from  one  of  them  into  the 
oyst  of  the  abscess.    This  abscess  also  communicated  with  the 
joint  at  its  inner  aide,  dose  by  the  insertion  of  the  semimembra- 
nosus.    Another  abscess,  about  half  the  size  of  this,  occupied 
the  aituatian  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  which,  with  the  excA' 
ttoa  of  its  tendon  in  oonnection  with  the  external  condyle  m 
the  tfaighJxme,  was  entiiely  absorbed.     This  abscess  lay  be- 
tween  me  heads  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  and  the  gastrocaoniua 
extenms,  covend  by  the  aponeuroais  of  the  kg.     It  opened 
into  the  joint  at  its  outer  side  and  betwixt  the  tendons  of  the 
semimembranosus  and  the  inner  head  of  the  ffastroenemius  ex- 
temus,  into  the  one  we  have  already  described.     The  situation 
of  the  third  abscess  was  on  the  fore-part  of  die  femur,  im- 
mediatdy  above  the  joint,  and  exterior  to  the  capsule,  aad  it 
oommunioated  laterally  with  both  the  other  absoesses ;  so  that 
the  knee-joint  was  completely  surrounded  with  pus,  except  at 
the  part  corresponding  to  the  patella,  the  anterior  part  ta  the 
heads  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  the  site  of  the  aneurismal  tu« 
mour.  Independently  of  this  circumstance,  matter  was  contained 
in  the  cavity  of  the  joint 
^  8d,  The  remaining  point  of  investigation  rdated  to  the  con* 
dition  of  the  artery  m  the  stump.     When  the  vessel  was  re. 
moved  fiom  the  tHifffa,  it  was  ascertained  that  it  had  been  tied  ex- 
actly three  inches  bdow  the  origin  of  the  profunda.    At  that 
point  where  the  ligature  had  been  applied,  it  looked  as  if  divided 
transversely  with  a  knife.    The  sheath  of  the  artery,  and  the  cel- 
lular substance  immediately  in  contact  with  it,  was  much  tiuolc- 
ened  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  ligature;  aad 
this  was  also  the  condition  of  these  parts  allbek>w  the  ligature  to 
the  fiice  of  the  stump^  including  a  space  of  two  innjbes.    From 
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tkave  the  ligntave  to  iSbe  fine  of  the  stump,  tile  estky 
of  the  artery  was  not  oblttetBted,  but  much  ooDtncted,  andffleii 
with  adot 

The  dissection  of  this  case  shews,  that  the  matter  was  aot 
anapnally  formed  in  the  knee-joint,  and  Aat  die  death  of  the 
patient  was  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  suppuration  of  the  sac,  but 
to  diffrtinrt  abscesses,  which,  by  inducing  ulosrattve  absorption  • 
bad  formed  a  cammunicatiGn  both  with  the  jomt  and  the 
risnuJ  sac 

(To  be  amiinuecLJ 


Art.  X. — Case  of  Partial  Sponianeous  Fracture  of  the  Femur 
M  a  Chad.  By  Bkvjamik  Bell,  M.  M.  C.  S.  L.  Fellow  <^ 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh  and  London,  Sur- 
geon to  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  Royal  Public  Dis- 
pensary, &c.     In  a  Letter  to  one  of  the  Editors. 

Ht  Dear  Sib, 

i^HOULD  you  deem  the  following  outline  of  a  very  interesting 
Case  of  partial  fracture  of  the  femur,  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
viduable  Journal,  pray  insert  it.  The  thigh-bone  of  the  child 
IB  in  my  possession,  and  I  need  not  add  that  it  wiU  give  me 
great  pleasiue  to  shew  it  to  you,  or  to  any  other  member  of  the 
profession  Mio  has  directed  his  attention  to  this  important 
oraach  ct  pathology. 

I  remain,  my  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Bekj.  Bell. 
aSL  St  Aynunr  Bqitabz, 

J.  Douglas,  a  child  two  years  and  six  weeks  old,  of  a  rickety 
and  otherwise  unhealthy  habit  of  body,  was  bniugfat  to  me 
for  adrice,  about  twelve  months  ago.  From  the  symptoms  I 
eonduded  that  the  patient  laboured  under  marasmus,  and 
therefore  adopted  that  line  of  practice,  laid  down  by  Dr  James 
Hamilton  semoTy  in  his  admiraole  work  on  Purgative  Medicines. 
The  child  got  gradually  better,  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  in  time 
a  perfect  cure  would  have  been  effected* 

In  this  expectation  I  was  disappointed ;  for,  two  months  ago, 
the  thigh  of  the  right  side  was  observed  to  be  much  swollen, 
and  the  motions  of  the  hip  and  knee  joint  affected.  My  assist-' 
ant  Mr  Charles  Ure,  who  saw  the  case  at  the  time,  imagined 
that  a  fracture  had  taken  place  near  the  middle  of  the  femur. 
An  obscure  sense  of  ^/Cr^riM^  could  certainly  be  perceived  in 
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that  part  of  the  bone,  but  the  other  symptoms  did  not  appear 
to  warrant  me  in  concluding  that  fracture  nad  actually  oocunred. 
I  rather  imagined  that  some  liu*king  inflanunation  of  the  peri- 
toneum  or  bone  existed,  of  which  the  swelling  of  the  soft  parts 
was  in  a  great  measure  symptomatic.  Under  uie  «nploym»it  of 
fomentatunfs,  stimuhtting  embrocations,  &c.  and  the  oocasoonal 
exhibition  of  caAartic  medicines,  the  tumour  subsided  to  a 
certain  extent;  but  about  three wedcs after  the  disease  was  first 
observed  the  child  died  suddeidy. 

No  morbid  appearance  which  could  account  for  so  sudden  a 
termination  of  life,  could  be  observed  in  any  of  the  four  great 
cavities.  There  was  merely  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  mesm- 
teric  glands,  unattended  by  any  inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  small  intestines. 

The  right  femur,  however,  presented  some  interesting  patho- 
loffieal  phenomena.  This  part  of  the  dissection  was  oonaucted 
with  great  care,  from  a  wisn  to  avoid  every  source  of  fallacy. 

A  longitudinal  inciaon  was  made  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
thigh,  extending  from  the  groin  down  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
patella.  The  skin  and  muscles  were  then  carefully  dissected 
from  the  bone,  and  the  orbicular  ligament,  and  those  of  the  knee 
joint  cut  aliunder. 

Having  divided  all  the  attachments  of  the  femur,  the  bcme 
was  removed,  and  minutdy  examined.  It  had  the  antencar 
rickety  curvature.  The  periosteum  was  entire,  except  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  bone,  near  its  middle,  {Vide  Plate  V.)  A,  where  a 
small  carious  spot,  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea,  was  peroeptiUe. 

I  now  made  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  Done,  by  means  of  a 
diarp,  thin-bladed  knife,  and  discovered  a  fissure  (B)  extending 
from  the  carious  spot  obliquely  downwards,  through  the  bone, 
for  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  diameter.  The  bone  itself  cxSa- 
tained  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  earthy  matter;  and  the 
medullary  cavity  immediately  above  and  below  the  fissure  (C  C) 
was  filled  up  with  a  substance  resembling  in  appearance  oigani- 
sable  lymph.  The  medullary  membrane,  or  int^nal  periosteum, 
in  ^neral,  was  extremely  vascular  ;  and  I  do  not  recollect 
having  seen  any  specimen  which  afforded  a  better  illustratioa 
of  the  peculiar  structure  and  distribution  of  the  circular  and 
longiiuainal  (D)  lamellae  in  ricketty  bones,  bo  well  described  in 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  of  London  (vol.  viL  p. 
823,)  by  my  excellent  and  respected  friend,  Mr  Edward  Stan- 
ley, surseon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

The  foregoing  case  forms  a  good  illustration  of  that  obscure 
class  of  diseases  to  which  the  bones  are  oocasimially  liaUe.  So  far 
as  its  nurse  or  attendants  were  aware,  the  child  had  not  met 
with  any  accident;  and,  indeed,  for  mcNre  than  a  fortnight 
previous  to  the  period  when  the  affection  of  the  diigfa  waa  mt 
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olM^nred,  it  bad  been  confined  to  bed.  It  does  not  appear  ako, 
from  what  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  bones  were  in 
that  brittle  state  which  we  frequently  find  in  old  and  adult  sub- 
jecta,  and  sovnetimes  even  in  imancy ;  for  almost  all  the  bones 
irf*  the  eztrenuties  were  found*  after  death,  to  be  flexible  ;  and 
to  4?onta'P  a  very  small  quantity  of  earthy  matter  in  their  com* 
poaitioii. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  ima^e,  and  I  ofiier  my  mimon 
with  diffidence,  that  the  carious  spot  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  femur  had  exerdsed  some  influence  in  modifying  the  consti- 
tution of  the  bone ;  and  that  the  local  irritation  attendii^  this 
morlnd  condition  of  the  osseous  tissue,  oa^t  have  had  the  effect 
of  indudng  irregular,  and,  perhaps,  spastic  contractions  of  the 
flexor  muscles,  so  violent  as  to  occasion  partial  fracture. 


III.  MIDWIFERY. 


Abt.  'Kl.''^a8€  qf  Etna'usto  Mensium  Jrom  interception  qf 
the  Vagina  by  a  preternatural  Membrane,    By  William 
Campbell,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Edin- 
burgh. 

V/N  Sunday,  18th  January  1824,  I  was  particularly  request* 
ed  to  visit  Elizabeth  Simpson,  a  strong,  healthy,  young  ^rl  of 
16  years  of  tm,  reading  m  Thistle  Street     She  complained  of 
severe  pain  abng  the  course  of  the  sacrum ;  and  in  the  hypo- 
gastric, and  both  iliac  regions.     There  was  no  headach,  gene- 
ral beat,  or  acceleration  of  pulse.     Some  days  bdfore  I  was  cal- 
led,  she  had  frequent  Uquid  alvine  dejections;  but  at  this  visit 
the  bowels  were  constipated.     She  never  exhibited  any  evidences 
of  menstruation.    1^  Olei  ridni  et  aq.  menth.  pip.  utriusque 
undam ;  fiat  haustus,  statim  sumendus.    Fotus  calidi  imo  ak. 
dooiinis  cursu  noctis  applicentur.— -  Vespere.  Pains  unabated,  m&. 
dicine  has  not  been  productive  of  any  operation.    Enema  do. 
mesticum  ad  ifKxw^  tenia  quaque  hora  injicietur,  donee  alvus 
cedet— 19th,  10  a.  m.     Pains  were  very  seva^  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  but  somewhat  easier  this  morning ;  and  die  aperients 
operated  freelj.— 2  p.  m.  I  received  an  urgent  message  to  visit 
this  patient  without  delay ;  her  sufferings  were  most  excruciat- 
ing, and  her  condition  imperiously  called  lor  rdief. .  At  this  vi- 
mt  the  abdomen  was  freely  examined,  when  the  hypogastric  re- 
0pn  was  discovered  to  be  tense,  hot,  and  tender,  tipon  presstire. 
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There  was  no  ctrcumscribed  tumour  to  be  felt.    The  mammie 
trere  neither  painful  nor  particularly  enlarged ;  nor  were  the 
papillae  endrcled  bj  an  areola.    On  examining  die  state  of  the 
vagina,  the  canal  was  ascertained  to  be  compTetety  interoeiiledy 
at  the  distance  of  about  an  inch  from  its  pubic  extremity.   When 
the  index  was  insinuated  into  the  passage  this  septum  felt  stiong, 
distended,  and  convex  towards  the  piibis^  forming  something 
precisely  similar  to  the  membranes  of  the  ovum,  when  they  be- 
gin to  protrude  through  a  contracted  os  uteri,  as  in  the  com- 
mencement of  a  primary  labour.     The  hymen,  oonstittiting  a 
circular  membrane,  pervious  in  its  centre,  was  to  be  felt  abocft 
half  an  inch  within  tbie  pudendum.     Mr  Lisars,  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  and  Surgery,  and  Dr  Sadler,  my  assistant,  were  pre- 
sent at  tnis  visit,  when  it  was  determined  to  puncture  the  pre- 
ternatural septum,  which  Mr  Lizars  accomplished  with  a  com- 
mon lancet      The  operation  was  immediately  feUowed  by  die 
evacuation  of  about  two  pounds  of  viscid  grumous  fluid,  of  a 
dark  purple  colour,  which  afibrded  instant  relief  to  the  patient 

As  the  discharge  continued  for  several  days,  we  were  ot  opi^ 
nion  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  introduce  any  thing  into 
the  vagina,  to  prevent  reunion  of  the  divided  membrane.  In 
(his,  however,  we  were  disappointed ;  for,  upon  the  SMi  of  Fe- 
bruary following,  in  consequence  of  the  patient^s  uneasy  feelings 
having  all  returned  to  a  violent  extent,  the  operation  was  r& 
peated  by  Mr  Lizars,  in  presence  of  Mr  Joseph  Cook,  surgeon. 
Royal  Navy,  and  myself,  when  about  a  pound  of  fluid,  similar 
in  appearance  to  the  former,  was  discharged.  After  this  second 
operation,  a  small  wax  candle  was  introduced,  which  succeeded 
in  preserving  a  free  communication ;  for  the  secretion  manifested 
itself  r^ularly  afterwards,  without  interruption.  This  great 
accumulation,  in  so  short  a  period  after  the  nrst  operation,  may 
be  ascribed  to  previous  distension  of  the  vagina  ftom  the  menses, 
and  the  relaxation  consequent  on  such  distenaon. 

From  the  month  of  April  1823  to  the  date  of  my  first  visits 
ibis  young  woman  was  remarked  to  be  harassed  with  languor, 
lasntude,  and  an  unconquerable  disinclination  to  exercise ;  she 
had  impaired  appetite,  with  perpetual  thirst  In  November  of 
the  same  year,  she  was  seized,  for  the  first  time,  with  severe 
pains  in  the  back  and  in  the  hypogastric  region,  acoompanied 
-occaaonally  with  alternate  oostiveness  and  diarrhcea,  <^  two  or 
three  days  duration.  The  pains  supervened  regularly  every 
month,  and  were  followed  from  the  first  by  a  progresave  tensMxi 
of  the  hypogastrium,  and  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities. 

Cases  of  this  description  are  to  be  found  in  every  pent 
work  of  the  day ;  and  the  only  circumstance  worthy  of  notice, 
in  the  present  instance  is,  the  reunion  of  the  preternatural  sep- 
tum.   jDoes  diis  unusuid  occurrence  afibrd  a  solutkm  of  Ine 
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CMue  of  oontractioD  or  toCal  exclusiony  in  some  of  thoie  eues^ 
where,  when  the  practitioner  has  been  called  to  assist  females 
duriiig  partprition,  he  has  not  only  been  unable  to  intnxluce  the 
index,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  os  uteri,  but  where  the 
▼ii^lina  has  even  been  too  contracted  to  admit  a  common  pendi 
case  ?  There  are  many  cases  recorded,  which  clearly  prove,  that 
occasionally  these  contractions  may  be  viewed  as  varieties  of  ori- 
ginal  malformation ;  there  are  also  examples  related,  which  jus* 
tify  the  notion,  that  they  have  resulted  from  violence  having 
been  done  to  the  parts^  and  consequent  adhesive  inflammation^ 
as  occurred  in  the  case  I  have  related ;  and  it  is  well  known, 
that,  among  a  certain  race  of  people  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
especially  the  Eboe  nation,  females  of  rank  are  obliged,  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  to  submit  to  an  operation,  by  which  the  ex. 
temial  parts  are  very  nearly  closed  up,  in  order  to  protect  them 
fivun  improper  connections  *. 

As  an  example  of  malconformation  of  the  vagina,  I  can  relate 
the  particulars  of  a  very  singular  case  which  was  communicated 
to  me  in  182S,  by  Dr  Hodges,  now  a  practitioner  of  eminence 
in  the  island  of  Antigua  in  the  West  Indies. 

*'  During  Dr  G.'s  absence,  I  met  with  one  of  those  unnsoal  cases 
in  midwifery,  in  which  conception  had  taken  place*  although  die 
Tagina  was  so  small  as  only  to  admit,  with  some  difficulty,  the  fe- 
male catheter.  There  were  no  nymphae,  no  appearance  of  clitoris, 
or  urethra.  The  only  parts  visible  were  the  passage  already  de* 
scribed,  and  the  labia?  pudendi.  This  state  of  the  parts  wss  not 
discovered  until  many  hours  had  elapsed  after  the  commencement 
of  parturition  at  the  full  time.  At  last  an  incision  was  made  in  the 
usual  course  of  the  vagina,  of  sufficient  extent  to  admit  the  hand  in 
a  conical  form,  without  difficulty.  The  pasMfe  was  contracted  to 
die  extent  of  about  two  inches,  beyond  which  it  was  of  the  usual 
capacity.  The  woman  was  mudi  exhausted,  uterine  action  ceased 
entirriy ;  and  after  considerable  delay,  it  was  at  last  found  necessuy 
to  use  the  perforator.  The  patient,  however,  had  a  rapid  recovery, 
and  ^mrtly  afterwards  resumed  her  labours  in  the  field  " 

It  occurred  long  since  to  M.  Louis,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  ouotation  from  his  work,  De  Di^poaitione  Mtdiebrum^ 
that  occHision  of  the  va^na  might  be  occasioned  by  lesion  of  the 
parts.  He  says,  **  In  lUis  atretis,  ut  in  virginibus  arctis,  vis  in* 
sanientis  mariti  obstacula  superavit,  quae  ex  cruenta  et  lacerata 
came  facile  potuerunt  renasci,  uti  cruentati  digiti  connascuntur.^ 
Irritation  of  the  passage,  inflammation  and  consequent  occludon, 
may  be  brought  about  by  acrid  discharges,  as  appears  to  have 
happened  in  a  case  related  in  the  7th  Number  of  ttie  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,  by  Dr  Dewees  of 

*  Medicsl  and  Physical  Journal,  London,  Na  ISO.  p.  529, 
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Phitadeli^iia.  In  this  instance,  the  patient,  a  yoiung  lady^ 
struated  regularly  for  some  time ;  but  the  secretion  ceased  sud- 
denly for  about  a  year.  The  suppression  was  succeeded  by 
symptoms  of  an  aliuming  nature,  such  as  delirium,  and  giuiit 
mental  disturbance.  She  was  at  first  thought  to  be  oregnant, 
owing  to  gradual  enlargement  of  the  abdomen ;  but  tnis  susp- 
cion  was  soon  afterwards  exchanged  for  one  less  injurious  to  ber 
charlu^ter,  in  consequence  of  fluctuation  having  been  discovered 
in  the  abdomen,  when  she  was  thought  to  be  labouring  under 
ascites.  After  the  employment  of  some  remedies,  a  serous  dis- 
charge appeared  fifr  vaginam  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  sud- 
den evacuation  oiblood,  which  amounted  to  neariy  three  pounds. 
From  this  period  the  catamenia  appeared  regularly,  and  the  pa> 
tient  had  a  perfect  recovery. 
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Art.  XII. — Observations  on  the  Anatomy  of  a  Human  Fcetus, 
presenting  several  remarkable  Congenital  Deformities.  By 
Dr  Knox,  F.  R.  S.  E  ,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  Member  of  the 
Medioo-Chirurg^cal  Society,  and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons* 

XT  has  been  very  generall}^  admitted  by  anatomists  and  pfay- 
nolo^sts,  that  the  consideration  of  the  congenital  deformities, 
U8U£uQy  described  in  medical  writings  under  the  term  monsters^ 
is  one  of  deep  interest,  as  well  to  the  practitioner  as  the  {^oso- 
phic  anatomist,  and  that,  in  all  probaoility,  some  deciave  corps 
de  doctrine f  or  some  important  pn^siological  deductions,  must  oe 
the  result  of  well  directed  inquiries  into  the  exact  nature  of 
those  singular  aberrations  in  Nature^s  productions.  I  cannot 
find,  however,  on  consulting  medical  works,  that  any  veiy  im- 
portant theory,  fit  to  be  deemed  a  fair  induction  from  facts,  has 
Deen  proposed  by  any  writer ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  have 
appearea,  with  tew  exceptions,  numerous  hypotheses,  of  a  high- 
ly fantastic  nature,  many  of  which  scarce  merit  the  least  atten- 
tion. 

That  this  was  the  state  of  the  question  as  to  the  causes  of 
these  lusus  naturae,  known  by  the  name  of  acephalous  foetuses, 
anencephalous  foetuses,  &c.  was,  I  presume,  sumciently  demon- 
strated by  Mr  Lawrence,  in  a  very  excellent  paper  pubfished 
by  that  gentleman,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Society  of  London  *.    It  is  therein  shewn,  I  think  8ad&. 
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factorily,  that,  of  the  causes  usually  ass^ed  as  explaoatotY  of 
the  producdon  of  maasters,  some  are  absolut^  unteoaole, 
others  ridiciilous,  and  all,  in  some  degree,  unsatis&ctory.  But 
it  is  not  my  intention,  in  the  present  observations,  to  speculate 
cm  the  theories  which  have  more  lately  been  brought  forward 
by  a  very  distinguished  naturalist  ana  philosophic  anatomist, 
the  Chevalier  Geoffroy  St  Hilaire, — ^theories,  defended  by  an 
energy  and  eloquence  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which  have  al- 
ready borne  along  witn  them  half  the  anatomists  of  Europe. 
My  object,  at  present,  is  to  record,  in  this  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,!  case  I  deem  peculiar,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
fMTofeauon ;  to  put  scientific  men  in  possession  of  the  anatomical 
details,  in  order  that  the  anatomist,  the  naturalist,  the  physiolo- 
gist,  and  the  physico-theologist,  may  speculate  on  the  myste* 
nous  causes  of  these  singubr  effects,  after  whatever  manner 
each  may  tlunk  fit. 

PrelnMnary  Remarks, 

As  it  is  probable  that  there  are  but  few  of  the  junior  part  of 
the  profession,  who  have  paid  any,  the  least  attention  to  tne  his- 
tory, anatomy,  and  phynology  of  monsters,  regarding  the  sub> 
ject  probably  as  altogether  uninteresting,  speculative,  and  not 
tending  to  any  thing  really  useful  (an  opinion  with  which  most 
anatomists  not  purely  empirical,  must  entirely  disagree),  I 
shall,  though  very  bnefly,  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  progress 
of  opinion  relative  to  the  probable  causes  of  monsters ;  but  this 
I  shall  perform  with  as  much  conciseness  as  posnble,  having  in 
view  a  return  to  the  same  subject  in  the  Numoer  of  this  Journal 
to  be  published  in  October. 

1.  A  deficiency  of  the  brain  and  its  osseous  coverings,  ob* 
served  at  birth,  is  a  species  of  deformity  by  no  means  unfre- 
quent;  it  constitutes  the  acephalous,  or  anencephakxis  foetuses  of 
authors.  This  defect  in  the  cerebral  development,  has  been 
known  to  extend  to  the  meduUa  epinatie,  and  the  portions  of  thi^ 
spine  completing  the  osseous  case  posteriorly.  It  was  usual  to 
consider  the  former  cases  as  being  occasioned  by  a  hydrocepha- 
lous  state,  occurring  in  the  foetus  whilst  in  the  womb,  occa^on* 
ing  the  destruction  of  the  cerebral  matter ;  and  this  view  was 
supported  by  the  great  Haller.  I  know  of  no  physiological 
writer  who,  m  the  present  day,  would  venture  to  diefend  this 
doctrine,  nor  even  to  say  that  the  cause  assigned  is  in  the  smaD« 
est  deme  probable. 

%  The  absence  of  certain  organs  has  heen  observed  to  folk)w 
a  deficiency  in  others,  as  the.muscular  system  is  proved  to  be  de^ 
fective  when  the  nerves  belonging  to  the  part  are  wanting;  but 
the  mutual  dependence  of  the  oi^ans  in  this  way  has  not  yet  been 
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complete  J  made  out ;  and  I  shall  emkavoiir  afterwaids  to 

that  some  erroneoiM  oondusiona  have  been  drawn,  whidi  may 

require  oorreetion. 

9.  The  ttnaffinauon  of  the  mother  has  been  supposed  fo  ex- 
ercise a  powerful  influence  over  foetal  existence ;  and  maoy  in- 
stances are  recorded,  of  singular  ^/actSf  mtist  of  which,  on  auict 
inquiry,  have  turned  out  to  be  nngular  falsehoods* 

4.  The  agency  of  supernatural  beings  has  been  oocasioiiaUy 
resorted  to,  m  order  to  explain  the  appearance  of  some  outr;^ 
ffeous  looking  monsters.  Now,  though  I  admit  that  mankind 
becomes  daily  more  and  more  enlightened  in  some  respects^  io 
others  it  is  ju^t  the  reverse ;  so  that  this  opnion  must  not  be 
soofied  at,  since  there  might  be  found  many  even  in  the  pnsfies- 
rion«  who  may  be  inclined  to  maintain  this  opinion  senoudy. 
When  this  happens,  I  shall  endeavour  to  refute  it,  in  as  serious 
a  way  as  the  subiect  demands. 

6.  Frightful  objects  presented  to  the  mother,  during  preg- 
nancy, or  a  fright  occasioned  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  an 
animal,  such  as  a  hare,  dog,  cat,  or  other  harmless  creature, 
have  been  supposed  causes  sufficiently  potent  to  give  rise  to  a  Ju- 
sus  naiuTdtj  in  the  formation  of  the  numaa  foetus ;  to  produce 
a  headless  or  heartless  monster,  with  an  organisation  unaUe  to 
maintain  an  independent  existence.    Mr  Lawrence  has,  in  the 
Essay  already  quoted  *,  triumphantly  refuted  this ;  but  the  doc* 
trine  has  returned  in  a  new  and  much  more  tangible  form ;  I 
mean  the  theory  which  teaches  that  these  monsUous  hunaa 
foetuses  always  resemble  one  or  other  of  the  lower  animais ;  and 
I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  this  theory,  even  tf  ultimately  it 
should  not  prove  successful,  will  be  baciced  by  half  die  aoaU>. 
mists  of  Europe.     But  although  the  doctrine  does,  in  soiBe 
measure,  resemble  one  of  those  cast-o£P  theories  of  philosoph^s, 
which  the  idle,  illiterate,  and  unthinking  vulgar,  are  ever  ready 
to  catch  at,  and  adopt  as  their  own ;  yet,  in  other  respects,  it 
differs  most  widely  trom  them,  and  is,  in  its  essence,  profound- 
ly  philosophical.     The  new  theory,  so  far  as  I  understand  it^ 
may  be  considered  as  divided  into  two  parts.— -By  the  first  if  is 
endfeavoured  to  be  shewn,  that  by  fiur  the  greater  number  of 
malformations  of  the  human  foetus  are  dependent  oo^  and  occa- 
sioned by,  adhenons  of  the  placenta  to  the  foetus  in  an  eariy 
state, — adhesions  so  extensive  and  unnatural,  as  to  prevent  the 
closing  of  the  cavities  of  die  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  cranium ; 
sometimes  occasioning  hare-lip,  division  of  the  sternum,  exposurs 
of  the  surface  of  the  urinary  bladder,  which  becomes  thereby  a 
portion  of  the  common  integumentary  surface,  &c.     This  part 
of  the  doctrine  is  beautifully  illustnUed  by  the  anatomy  of  the 
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uonstar  I  am  about  to  describe,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
no  sort  of  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  absolute  correctness  of  the 
views  brnught  forward  by  my  friend  M.  Geoffroy  St  Hilaire. 

The  second  part  of  the  theory  is  of  a  more  doubtful  charac- 
ter ;  more  suspicious ;  more  at  variance  with  the  feelings  of  Eng- 
lish physiologists ;  and  this  is  the  part  which,  it  is  probable, 
will  meet  witn  the  most  decided  opposition  in  this  coQntry.  It 
assumes  for  granted,  that  there  is  a  unity  of  structure  through- 
out the  whole  animal  kingdom,  and  that  when  nature  departs 
from  her  regular  or  normiU  laws  in  the  construction  of  any  ani- 
jnal,  as  in  the  human  foetus,  for  example,  her  deviation  from  the 
usual  co-ordination  of  organs  is  regulated^  not  capriciously,  liot 
by  chance  (there  is  no  chance  in  the  productions  of  the  Crea- 
tor), but  agreeable  to  certain  fixed  laws  of  animal  existence, 
a^preeable  to  certain  fixed  types  of  organisation,  ftom  which  she 
wiU  not  deviate. 

If,  for  example,  we  examine  the  osteology  of  the  head  in  one 
of  these  anencephalous  subjects,  we  shall  find  that  all  the  bones 
usually  present  in  the  human  cranium  are  present  in  the  mon- 
ster, but  in  a  rudimentary  state  *.  Deviations,  likewise,  from 
the  normal  condition  of  the  organs  of  generation,  are  supposed 
to  bear  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  regular  structure  in  some 
other  animals ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  admitted,  I  think,  by  all  anato- 
mists -f*,  that  there  is  not  an  irregular  distribution  in  the  human 
bloodvessels,  which  may  not  be  easily  compared,  apd  shewn  to  be 
identical,  with  a  distribution  of  the  same  organs,  which,  in  some 
of  the  lower  animals,  is  of  constant  occurrence,  andtiuite  regular. 

lo  the  following  history  of  a  very  peculiar  congenital  defor- 
oiity,  I  do  not  pretend  to  follow  up  these  analogies  for  the  pre- 
sent; nor  do  I  admit  that  they  are  to  bfe  received  without 
scrupulous  inquiry  into  their  applicability  to  the  human  species. 
Neither  do  I  admit,  in  this  sweeping,  unreserved  manner,  theab- 
solute  unity  of  organisation  throughout  the  whole  animal  king- 
dom, but  think  it  possible  that  there  may  be,  at  least,  two  great 
divifflons.  These  various  questions  shall  be  considered  in  an  ear- 
ly number  of  this  Journal. 

Hislory  of  the  deformed  Fceha. 

Dr  Barclay,  in  whose  museum  I  observed  the  foetus  in  ques* 
tion,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining so  interesting  a  production,  informs  me,  that  its  previous 
history  is  unknown  to  him. 

Head, — This  part  of  the  foetus,  and  all  the  organs  contained 

—  -  —  —  - — ■ — *^ — — — —^-~ 
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in  or  more  immediately  connected  with  it,  as  the  brain  (infer- 
red from  the  size  of  the  cranium),  organs  of  sense,  of  maslaca- 
tion,  &C.  seem  perfectly  well  formed.  The  whc^  length  of  the 
foetus  is  about  sixteen  inches. 

77<oraj7.— This  division  of  the  trunk  seems,  in  like  nuumer, 
equally  well  formed  with  the  head,  judging  from  external  appear- 
ances ;  for  I  did  not  judge  it  necessary  to  c^n  and  examine  It 
.  J,bdomen,^^The  muscular  parietes  of  the  abdomen  are  wantii^ 
(Plate  VI.  Fig.  1.  a),  but  the  peritoneum'7  is  entire.  Tothis  peri- 
toneum is  attached,  by  numerous  short  and  strong  membranous 
cords,  a  placenta  c  sufficiently  large  and  natural,  excepting  that  its 
lobules  are  separated  more  com^etely  than  usual,  which  may  be 
the  result  of  maceration  in  spirits  *.  The  vessels  forming  the  um- 
bilical cord  are  present  and  distinct,  but  this  cord  is  only  a  few 
inches  in  length,  and  does  not  differ  in  appearance  or  length  from 
the  membranous  attachments  spoken  of. 
^  In  Plate  VI.  Fig.  1.  the  placenta  is  marked  cl  On  rainng  the 
placenta  a  very  remsirkable  distribution  of  the  urinary  and  genital 
organs  presents  itself.  There  is  first  a  large  open  cavity^  Fig^  a, 
the  surface  of  which  is  evidently  integumentary.  Towards  the 
margin  of  this  cavity  we  observe  two  small  aperturesj^  ascer- 
tained to  be  thecommon opening  of  the  ureters  and  vasa  deferentia. 
Outside  the  cavity,  and  situated  on  the  common  integuments,  is 
a  papilla  d^  having  some  distant  resemblance  to,  and  occupying 
the  situation  of,  the  penis.  An  opening  r^  exists  immediately 
below  this,  leading  into  the  large  cavity  idready  described,  suffi- 
cient to  admit  a  common  silver  probe/:  Tliis  great  external 
cavity,  which  the  Continental  anatomist  will,  no  doubt,  declare 
to  be  anaWous  to  the  cloaca  of  a  bird,  and  in  which  exists  the 
openings  of  the  urino-genital  organs,  leads  directly,  and  by  a 
very  wide  aperture,  into  another  cavity^  which  proved  to  be 
the  termination  of  the  intestinal  canal,  ima  may  almost  be  view- 
ed as  the  coBCum  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  parietes;  for  the 
stomach  and  small  intestines  are  naturally  enough  ibrroed,  but 
the  latter  terminate  in  the  mucuos  cavity  I  speak  of,  and  in 
such  a  way,  that  this  cavity  evidently  occupies  the  situation  of 
the  coecum.  The  irregular  honeycomb-appearance  of  this  second 
cavity,  and  the  numerous  orifices  of  smaller  cavities,  filled  with 
mucous  fluids,  together  with  the  termination  of  the  small  intes- 
tines, mark  sufficiently  its  character. 

.  The  form  of  the  liver  Fig.  3.  a  is  not^quite  natural,  but  the 
supra-renal  glands  are  present  and  Targe;  the  left  kidney  Fig.  S.  i 
(the  only  one  noticed)  seemed  quite  perfect,  as  well  as  die  cor. 
responding  ureter. 

The  pelvis  and  lower  extremities  are  turned  quite  round  and 

*  I  will  not  affirm  this.     Thtra  I*  «a  evidnt  tendency  ip  the  bcuntn  placcntft 
to  divide  into  lobuict. 
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«re  defermed ;  and  from  the  loins  there  depends  a  vast  sae^ 
JEigkJK  oo  opening  which  th^e  was  observed  only  a  fringed  oella- 
lar-Iodiin^  substance^  situated  somewhat  below  a  small  aper- 
tiire  A  Fig.  4^  leading*  apparently  into  the  spinal  canaL 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  this  ^ery  singular  production,  to 
which  I  shall  shortly  return  :  it  does  not  seem  necessary,  there. 
fore,  to  enter  into  a  more  minute  detail  of  the  anatomical  strue* 
ture  for  the  present ;  nor  do  I  think  that  any  thing  very  esseiw 
tial  has  been  omitted.  The  engravings  may  be  oonsioered  as 
giving  a  good  representation  of  the  monster ;  and  their  inspection^ 
during  a  perusal  of  the  description,  will  be  found  greatly  lo  faci* 
litate  a  right  comprebenrion  of  the  case. 

It  may  possibly,  and  indeed  it  has  already  been  objected  to 
me^  that  cases  of  congenital  deformity,  which  exhibit  a  combina- 
tion of  organs,  ineffective  in  maintaining  life  in  a  separate  and 
independent  state,  are  but  of  very  secondary  importance,  even 
though  they  occur  in  the  human  foetus:  but  this  objectioa 
scarcely,  I  think,  holds  good  in  the  present  instance  of  monstro* 
sity ;  and  I  entertain,  moreover,  with  many  others  I  trust,  a 
decided  feeling  agunst  the  doctrine  attempted  to  be  promuU 

S^ted  extensively,  that  anatomical  inquiries,  which  do  not  imm^ 
iately  lead  to  the  improvement  of  the  surgical  art,  are  useless. 
The  establishment  of  such  an  opinion  must,  beyond  all  doubt, 
reduce  anatomy  to  mere  empiricism,  and  the  operator  to  the  level 
of  the  common  mechanic. 


Art.  XIII. — On  the  Inflae^ice  of  Civilization  on  the  Proffressive 
Increase  of  certain  Diseases.  By  Robert  Abraham,  Sur- 
geon, Carlisle. 

[[In  giving  insertion  to  this  paper,  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  ns  ta 
say,  timt,  upon  some  points,  our  own  sentiments  differ  consider- 
ably from  those  of  the  Author.  We  publish  it,  because  the  sub- 
ject is  of  ffeneral  interest,  and  because  it  is  discussed  by  a  gentle- 
man of  tafent. — £0.3 

X  HE  progressive  increase  of  insanity,  and  of  other  affections 
dependent  on  hereditary  morbific  preaisposition,  is  a  subject  of 
Tast  importance,  and  opens  a  wide  field  of  interesting  specula- 
tion ;  it  has  of  late  occupied  no  small  portion  of  the  attention 
of  individuals  both  connected  and  unconnected  with  the  profes- 
sion, and,  if  estabhshed  as  a  fact,  must  inevitably  lead  to  con- 
clunons  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  human  race  in  general 
But  this  fact  I  am  not  so  much  disposed  to  rest  on  statistical 
.or  historical  evidence,  as  on  the  inferences  we  must,  I  think,  un- 
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avoidably  make,  from  considering  the  efFects  which  must  arise 
from  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  means 
of  existence. 

We  all  know,  that,  among  uncivilized  tribes,  it  is  rare,  vexy 
rare,  to  meet  with  any  instances  of  chronic  disease ;  and  to  find 
individuals  suffering  under  mania,  consumption,  or  scrofula. 
And  why  so  ?  because,  in  the  savage  state,  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing the  necessaries  of  life,  and  their  precarious  supply,  ra- 
pidly cuts  short  the  existence  of  those  whose  physical  or  moral 
defects,  preclude  their  taking  an  equal  share  m  the  toils  of  the 
community ;  and,  among  many  of  these  tril)es,  even  parents  aban- 
don such  of  their  offspnng  as  are  incapacitated  by  congenital  de* 
formity  for  labour  or  warfare. 

But  it  is  totally  different  in  civilized  life.  Here  the  idiotic 
may  prolong  their  existence,  and  perpetuate  their  species ;  for 
the  degree  of  imbecility  must  be  great  indeed,  to  disable  an 
individual  from  expendfing  a  stated  income,  or  from  partaking 
in  the  peaceful  and  monotonous  labours  of  agriculture  and  ma- 
nufactures ;  they  are  not  left  to  perish,  helpless  and  unfriended, 
as  in  the  wilds  of  America ;  or  even,  if  we  may  believe  some  tra- 
vellers, as  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  madman 
who,  in  the  one  situation,  would  quickly  fall  a  victim  to  his  un- 
conscious crimes  and  eccentricities,  is  in  the  other  protected  by 
equitable  laws ;  has  his  property  guarded  by  official  trustees ;  all 
the  resources  of  art  are  expended  in  mitigating  his  calamity,  and 
he  but  too  often  leaves  behind  him  a  numerous  progeny,  who  feel 
through  all  their  ramifications,  the  evil  entailed  on  them  by  their 
ancestor,  and  extend  it  in  every  direction.  Blindness,  deafiiess 
and  dumbness,  which,  in  the  savage  state,  are  Incompatible  with 
those  exertions  by  which  alone  life  can  be  supported,  we  too 
often  see  perpetuated  in  Europe,  in  one  family,  from  generation 
to  generation.  Individuals  with  tuberculated  lungs,  who,  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  savage  life,  would  quickly  fall  victims  to  pulmo- 
nary inflammation,  are  protected  by  the  refinements  of  civiliza- 
tion from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons ;  and  are  usually  pre^ 
served,  by  medical  interference,  and  the  comforts  of  domestic 
life,  long  enough  to  leave  families  to  lament  their  untimely  loss. 
What  multituaes  of  people  do  we  not  daily  see,  who,  by  judi- 
cious diet,  change  of  air,  medical  treatment,  surgical  operations, 
and  other  remedial  powers,  unknown  to  the  uncultivated  savage, 
are  rescued  from  the  mortal  grasp  of  pleuritic,  of  gouty,  of 
rheumatic,  or  of  strumous  inflammation,  to  drag  about  for  the 
remainder  of  life  a  broken  constitution,  or  a  mutilated  person, 
and  to  transmit  to  posterity  a  precarious  existence,  and  the  seeds 
of  irremediable  disease  I 

The  almost  total  extinction  of  the  smallpox,  and  the  im- 
prpved  method  which,  since  the  time  of  Sydenham,  has  been 
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adopted  in  the  treatment  of  the  eruptive  and  other  continued 
fevers,  are,  in  my  eyes,  very  forcible  reasons,  why  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  an  increasing  number  of  individuals  of  imperfect  in- 
tellect,  and  delicate  frame.  For,  of  old,  when  art  offered  no  re- 
sistance to  their  desolating  mai:ch,  and  ignorance  and  neglect 
conspired  to  increase  their  terrors,  woe  to  the  unfortunate 
wretches  in  whom  there  lurked  the  seeds  of  cerebral  or  pulmo- 
nary disease  !  Few .  but  those  who  inherited  a  constitution  most 
vigorous  and  unimpaired,  survived  from  among  the  thousands 
who  fell  under  the  ravages  of  tlie  epidemic ;  and,  in  one  point 
of  view,  these  periodical  visitations  seemed  as  beneficial  to  so* 
ciety  as  the  tremendous  hurricanes  which  disperse  the  poisonous 
exhalations  of  the  tropical  swamps. 

And  besides  these  causes  whicn  operate  in  general  to  the  per- 
petuation of  hereditary  morbific  preoisposition,  there  are  moral 
causes  which  operate  in  civilized  society  to  the  production,  more 
particularly,  of  mania,  and  its  probable  increase. 

We  always  observe,  tliat,  among  nations  that  have  made  some 
little  advance  towards  civilization,  that  have  organised  their  re- 
sources so  far  as  to  have  obtained  a  tolerable  internal  supply  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  liaye  abandoned  their  predatory  ha- 
bits, and  acquired  some  ideas  of  religion,  the  insane  and  fatui- 
tous  have  been  looked  on  with  superstitious  horror  or  venera- 
tion ;  and  if  not  consigned  to  prisons  or  starvation,  they  have 
been  alternately,  witli  the  varying  prejudices  of  the  age,  exor- 
cised and  sacrificed  as  wizards,  or  consecrated  as  priests. 

The  history  of  Europe  furnishes  frequent  instances  of  both 
these  extremes  of  superstition.  During  tne  dark  ages,  and  those 
immediately  succeeding  them,  when  the  spiritual  tyrannj^  of  the 
popes  was  quietly  submitted  to,  and  men  bad  no  iaea  of  inspira- 
tion coming  from  any  other  source  than  the  devil,  of  the  count- 
less thousands  who  were  consigned  to  the  stake  as  witches  and 
wizards,  the  majority  were  indisputably  insane ;  and  this  spi- 
ritual purification  appears  to  have  been  sufficiently  extensive  to 
reduce  considerably  the  numbers  of  those  miserable  beings  whom 
the  imperfect  police  of  those  barbarous  times  would  otherwise 
have  left  to  perish  for  want  of  sufficient  care  and  sustenance.* 


*  VolumeB  might  be  filled  with  the  records  of  these  atrodtiea.  "^  Horret 
enim  animus  meminiwe,'*  says  Mead,  **•  quot  hominum  innocentium  mjrriadaa 
poBt  Christum  natum  varias  apud  gentes  flammis  damnaverit  veneficiorum 
auapido':  dum  ipsi  fiman  judices  aut  vanis  opinioaibus  coecarentur;  aut  ab 
iiata  plebe  sibi  metuerunt,  si,  quos  ilia  reos  prejudicaTerat,  sententiia  suis  ab- 
aolvissent.  Ecquis  credat  quenquam  latue  mentis  voluisae,  id  sibi  laudi 
duoeie,  quod  nonagenia  drcUer  fmteficH  tvot,  inira  amiaa  qumtMm^  in  unioa 
LoiharinffUBpnomeUiipaee^AiUdimmasaeL  £t  tamen  ex  permultis  quas  idem 
oaREvit  historiis  iUorum,  qui  poenas  dederunt,  manifestisgime  apparet  eat 
0mne$  non,  ut  ipsi  ima^nabaiitur,  cum  dsemonibus  pacta  habuine,  seid  rtvera 
/uiue  nmUe  eapiot ;  a&o  ut  pakm  confiterentur  ea  se  fiuanora  perpetxasse 
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But  when  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinisdc  reformadons  had  open' 
ed  the  eyes  of  mankind  to  the  absurdities  of  papal  dominatioay 
the  persecution  against  witchcraft,  in  a  great  measure  subdded. 
At  the  same  time,  public  opnion,  which  had  set  so  strongrly 
against  them,  veerea  about  suddenly  the  other  way ;  and  whiis 
in  Catholic  countries  innumerable  hospitals  began  to  be  erected 
for  lunatics,  whose  persons  and  estates  were  now  taken  under 
the  especial  care  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  the  deserters 
from  the  standard  of  St  Peter  began  to  set  up  infallible  guides 
of  their  own,  and  to  believe  as  firmly  in  the  immediate  inspim- 
tion  of  the  Deity,  as  they  did  formerly  in  the  special  ageoCy  of 
the  devil,  and  the  divinity  of  priestcraft.     If  the  Catholic  erred 
in  investing  the  traditions  of  the  church,  the  decrees  of  popes 
and  of  councils,  with  equal  authority  to  the  Bible,  sects  of  Pro- 
testants erred  in  a  contrary  direction,  by  finding  in  pretended 
revelations  and  fancied  inspirations  authority  to  direct  its  inter- 
pretation.    God  forbid  that  I  should  speak  with  contempt  or 
irreverence  of  the  sincere  convicUons  of  any  of  my  fellow  crea 
tures,  however  far  thor  minds  seem  to  me  to  wander  from 
the  object  of  their  search !  but  even  the  most  candid,  and  I 
would  ffun  be  reckoned  among  such,  cannot  but  allow,  that 
many  pious,  but  credulous  men,  have  been  the  dupes  of  seir* 
deceivers,  whose  pretensions,  a  reasonable  share  of  scepticism,  and 
a  little  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  would 
•asily  have  enabled  them  to  detect ;  that  the  wandering  of  a  dis- 
ordered intellect  have  been  too  often  mistaken  for  spiritual  illu- 
mination,  and  that  (and  I  believe  that  the  fact  is  as  notorious 
as  that  the  population  of  France  is  larger  than  that  of  Britain) 
the  proportion  of  insane  is  immensely  great  in  those  sects  that 
lay  the  most  eonfident  claims  to  immediate  inspiration. 

qiue  ipsa  rerum  natura  fieri  non  patitur.*'  Vide  *^  Medioa  Saera^  mtetorB  IL 
Jkead,  Mfdko  Regut,  LondhU^  1740.*'  Perhaps  Nicholas  Bemigius,  for  that 
was  the  name  of  the  wretch  who  made  it  his  boast,  that,  in  the  short  space  of 
fifteen  years,  and,  in  a  single  province,  he  had  consigned  to  the  most  miaeia. 
ble  of  deaths  nine  hundred  human  beings,  guiltv  only  of  imaginaiy  crimes, 
was  more  than  ordinarily  zealous  in  his  yocation';  but  the  bare  statement  of 
the  fiurt  is  a  melancholy  indication  of  the  state  of  public  feefing  at  that  time. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  much  smaller  proDortion  of  executions  would  be 
sufficient  to  eztirjMite  insanity  as  £ut  as  it  could  appear,  and  that  the  arerue 
of  in^viduals  sacrificed  at  that  time  throughout  Europe  was  immense.  The 
histories  of  the  inquisitions  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Sicily,  and  Kaplea,  show,  that 
finr  many  ages  after  the  Befimnation,  a  vast  numbor  of  iiidividiinla,mne-tentlis 
of  whom  weie  clearly  ImaticB,  were  annuallr  immolated  by  these  inftnal 
tribunals.  See  an  account  of  an  mOo  da  ft  which  took  pkoe  so  late  as  the 
eariy  part  of  the^eijriiteenth  century  at  Naples,  in  the  London  Magazine  ftr 
December  1836.  Considerable  sacrifices  took  place  in  the  seventeenth  eae. 
iury  among  the  re&rmed  nations,  particularly  m  Britain,  Oennaiiy,  and  New 
Englaad.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  latter  usually  took  place  after  the  sab- 
•idcnoe  of  seme  political  oonTuliion.  The  aulD  daffl  have  just  aUudsd  to, 
teak  place  about  the  time  of  the  puhlicatien  of  Mead*s  Wort,  wUch  I  find 
among  the  list  of  books  prohibited  by  the  papal  authorities. 
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It  is  certain  that  this  conoecratioii  of  insanity,  if  I  may  use  so 
tisundi  an  expresaon,  has  favoured  its  increase,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
occasioned  individuals  to  be  regarded  as  sane,  and  to  enter  inte 
ciomestic  relations  whose  insanity  had  been  sufficiently  evident, 
if  their  minds  had  wandered  on  any  subject  less  sacred  than  re- 
ligion.    But  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  operated  to  the  extent 
that  many  suppose ;  for  we  always  observe,  that  persons  predis- 
posed to  insanity,  even  bef<»e  they  have  shewn  any  marked 
Aberradon  of  intellect,  imbibe  new  opinions^  especially  on  reli> 
gious  subjects,  with  great  £Eu:ility,  and  cj^uit  their  old  ones  on 
very  insufficient  grounds,  and  place  imphcit  faith  in  any  doe- 
trine  or  opinion  that  gets  Uioroughly  impressed  on  their  imagina- 
tions.    Hence,  when  any  new  and  striking  doctrine  in  religion 
is  broached,  it  is  sure  to  have  many  supporters  of  this  class ; 
and  when  any  of  these  individuals  become  permanently  insane, 
the  subject  of  their  ravings  are  invariably  the  dogmas  of  their 
sect,  and  to  these  their  madness  is  attributed.    From  this  cause, 
much  unjust  odium  has  been  thrown  on  different  enthuaastical 
sects,  and,  of  late,  particularly  on  the  methodista ;  but  we  must 
carefully  separate  tne  cases  of  insanity  rendered  evident  by  ex- 
citement, from  those  concealed  under  the  mask  of  reli^ous  zeal 
and  illumination ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  insidious  evil  may  be 
entailed  on  posterity ;  in  the  former,  it  is  rendered  evident ; 
and  however  deeply  the  individual  and  his  immediate  relations 
may  suffer,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  humanity  is  the  gainer. 

That  the  number  of  consumptive  persons  has,  of  late,  immensely 
increased,  there  is  I  believe  no  doubt.    But  it  has  recently  been 
stated  by  M.  Esquirol,  and  his  opinion  is  certainly  entitled  to 
the  greatest  respect,  that  the  number  of  maniacs  in  France  has 
not  increased  within  the  last  forty  years ;  and  that,  during  the 
excitement  of  the  revolution,  there  were  no  more  maniacs  in  the 
hospitals  than  there  were  before  and  after  that  era.     Observa- 
tions made,  during  so  short  a  period  as  forty  years,  even  ad- 
mitting their  correctness,  will  go  but  a  very  little  way  in  prov- 
ing that  insanity  will  not  perceptibly  increase  in  the  course  of 
some  dozen  generations.      But  Mons.  EsquiroPs  observations 
unfortunately  prove  too  much  tlie  other  way.     Out  of  3948  lu- 
natics admitted,  he  says,  into  the  Parisian  hospitals,  between  the 
years  1804  and  1814,  2149  were  sent  back  to  their  ^amiUee 
curedj  and  he  congratulated  his  countrymen  on  the  improve- 
ments they  have  put  in  pracUce  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics. 
Cortunly  the  fact  redounds  to  the  honour  of  himself  and  his 
colleagues ;  for  if  these  four  thousand  unfortunates  had  been 
consigned  to  that  horrible  system  of  torture  and  coerdoo,  which 
was,  until  lately,  in  full  force  over  Europe,  and  whkh  yet  dis- 
graces some  parts  of  it,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  an6-half 
of  them,  instead  of  being  recovered  by  tne  mild  and  judicious 
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treatment  of  the  Parisian  physiciana,  so  far  as  to  be  Me  to  ve- 
tum  to  their  families,  would  have  peri&hed  under  the  rigours  of 
their  confinement,  and  the  remainder  been  consigned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  in  a  state  of  incurable  alienation.  But  whtn  we 
conader  that  in  these  2000  maniacs,  it  was  not  the  predisposi- 
tion  that  was  cured,  but  merely  the  excitement  that  was  obvia- 
ted ;  and  that  it  is  extremely  probable  that,  by  the  marriages  and 
intermarriages  of  these  individuals,  the  morbific  predisposition 
may  be  communicated  to  thousands  of  families,  and  to  innu- 
merable generations  yet  unborn,  we  shall  find,  I  fear,  few  rea. 
sons  for  congratulating  ourselves  on  the  ultimate  advantages 
accruing  to  the  human  race,  and  much  occasion  for  gloomy  an* 
ticipatiou. 

Nor  will  any  statistical  evidence  convince  me,  that  during  the 
French  Revolution  the  number  of  cases  of  excited  insanity 
would  not  increase.  For,  during  that  sanguinary  reaction,  and 
during  similar  periods  of  national  frenzy,  innumerable  cases  of 
genuine  insanity  would  pass  unobserved  under  the  mask  of 
extraordinary  political  or  religious  zeal.  In  the  difierent  reli- 
gious commotions  that  took  place  during  the  sixteenth  century 
among  the  free  cities  of  Germany,  and  in  Britain  during  tbe 
seventeenth,  fanatics  started  up  in  every  comer,  making  the 
most  extravagant  claims  to  personal  inspiration,  many  of  whom, 
under  the  extremity  of  persecution,  gave  abundant  proofe  of 
the  sincerity  of  their  professions,  whose  insanity  cannot  now  be 
a  matter  of  doubt.  But  all  these  individuals  had  their  friends 
and  admirers,  who  implicitly  acceded  to  their  pretensions,  and 
who  would  have  torn  to  pieces  any  one  who  had  hinted  to  them 
that  the  objects  of  their  admiration  were  crazed.  In  like  man- 
ner, during  the  storms  of  the  revolution,  the  blind  rabble  ele- 
vated to  absolute  power,  and  listened  with  admiration  to  the 
harangues,  of  wretches,  who,  at  the  present  period,  would  be 
consigned  to  the  care  of  MM.  Esquirol  and  Pmel. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  may  rationally  indulge  a  hope,  that,  in 
the  hidden  resources  of  a  bountiful  Providence,  tiiere  is  some 
remedy  in  store  to  check  the  progress  of  this  terrible  evil ;  and 
that  beautiful  system  of  compensation,  which  we  observe  in 
the  government  of  the  human  race,  and  which  seems  to  leave 
no  evil,  whether  moral  or  physical,  without  its  appropriate  re- 
medy encourages  the  idea.     This  check,  if  any  such  oe  found, 
must,  I  am  convinced,  be  looked  for  in  the  moral  feelings  of 
mankind ;  for  when  the  formidable  nature  of  the  evil  becomes 
more  fully  appreciated,  individuals  of  sane  families  will  become 
loath  to  unite  themselves  to  those  who  are  predisposed  to  mental 
or  bodily  disease,  and  thus  the  families  of  the  latter  descriptioo, 
may  posably  become  insulated  and  gradually  worn  out,  from  ce- 
libacy, and  the  concentration  of  infirmity  from  mutual  alliances* 
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Ajodj  unless  the  operation  of  the  cauaes  I  have  mentioDed,  as 
tending  in  civilized  society  to  the  increase  of  hereditaty  morU- 
fic  predisposition,  be  corrected  in  this,  or  some  similar  manner, 
a  few  more  centuries  of  civilisation,  refinement,  and  luxury,  will, 
in  all  probability,  find  the  human  race  one  melancholy  accumu- 
lation of  fatuity,  madness,  and  disease. 

The  progress  of  pulmonary  consumption,  which,  in  particu- 
lar, within  Uie  last  century,  has  increased  to  such  a  temble  ex- 
tent, might,  I  think,  be  checked  on  this  principle,  in  a  very 
simple  manner.  It  is  well  known  that  if  individuals,  who  are 
predisposed  to  it,  survive  a  certain  ace,  they  are  sufficiently  safe 
from  its  attacks.  Thus,  for  instance,  three-fourths  of  the  members 
of  a  numerous  family  shall  perish  at  some  definite  aee,  generally 
between  the  twentieth  and  thirty-fifth  year,  and  the  period  at 
which  the  attack  may  be  expected,  is,  in  general,  pretty  well 
known,  and  those  who  survive  it  may  be  considered  out  of 
danger.  Now  I  think  that  it  is  an  indispensable  moral  duty  of 
individuals,  in  such  circumstances,  to  refrain  from  entering  into 
domestic  relations  until  that  spedfic  period  is  past.  If  such 
were  more  generally  the  case,  we  should  seldom  meet  with  those 
examples  of  melancholy  destitution  which  we  so  often  see  occa- 
Bionea  by  the  death,  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  the  parents  of  nume- 
rous and  helpless  families;  a  much  smaller  number  of  children 
would  be  bom  to  inherit  and  transmit  impaired  constitutions ; 
and  the  proportion  of  consumptive  families,  and  consequently  of 
the  mortality,  would  very  rapidly  diminish. 

CAmLIBLE,  - 
JDW.  2a  18SS. 


•A&T.  XIV. — Report  made  by  M,  Mjjbndie  to  the  Academy 
of*  Sciences  {ai  their  Meetings  Jvly  1825),  on  tlie  stibjed 
of  a  Boy^  named  Honori  Trezel^  Decif'  and  Dumb  from 
his  Birthf  who  obtained  Speech  and  Hearing  under  the 
canre  ofDr  Dbleav  jun. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  10th  May  1824,  M.  Percy  made  known 
to  the  Academy,  that  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  named  Trezel,  had 
lately  acquired  hearing  under  the  care  of  M.  Deleau.  The  suc- 
cess had  oeen  as  complete  as  could  be  desired.  The  child,  whd 
before  the  operation  was  entirely  deaf,  had  been  enabled  to 
hear  all  descriptions  of  noise,  and  even  to  notice  certain  intona- 
tions of  the  voice. 

But  Trezel  was  notwithstanding  far  from  having  acauired 
the  knowledge  of  sounds,  though  he  enjoyed  the  facultv  of 
hearing.     An  immense  interval  still  separated  him  from  child- 
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ren  of  his  own  age^  who  were  possesaed  of  a  good  ofganieatiQii. 

Noises  of  all  kinds,  the  accent  of  the  voice,  the  words  whtdi 
were  addressed  to  him,  as  well  as  those  which  he  endeavcHU^d 
to  form  in  his  larynx,  were  only  to  him  a  source  of  new  seosa^ 
tions  which  delighted  him;  but  he  drew  no   other  use  fkooi 
them.     He  was  ignorant  of  the  great  advantages  of  language, 
and  perfecdy  unaware  that  the  vague  and  strange  sounds  that 
he  sometimes  prcxluced  with  his  vocal  organ,  might  be  the 
means  one  day  of  enabling  him  to  express  his  wants  and  his 
thoughts.     A  melancholy  experience  has,  in  other  instances, 
shewn,  that,  if  such  a  deaf  and  dumb  patient,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, be  merely  left  to  the  care  of  his  family,  his  sense 
and  his  intelligence  will  remain  in  a  state  which  is  not  much 
superior  to  that  in  which  he  found  himself  before  his  cure  had 
been  completed.     As  soon,  therefore,  as  Honore  Trezel  had 
obtained  the  faculty  of  hearing,  such  an  education  was  reauired 
as  might  be  a  substitute  for  tnat  which  his  inflrmity  had  pre- 
vented him  from  receiving,  and  which  should  enable  him  to 
avail  himself  of  the  sense  tnat  he  had  just  recovered  so  happily. 
At  the  meeting  in  which  M.  Percy  announced  the  result  of  the 
operation  performed  upon  the  young  Trezel,  he  added,  that 
M.  Deleau  was  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  this  child,  and 
that  he  would  make  known  the  result  of  it  to  the  Academy, 
M.  Deleau  has  kept  his  promise. — ^^  Trezel  was  presented  to 
you  in  one  of  your  last  sittings.    He  repeated  from  memory  the 
fable  of  the  fox  and  the  crow,  performed  different  exercises  of 
analy^s ;  and  you  have  been  enabled  to  judge  yourselves  of  the 
state  of  his  hearing,  of  his  voice,  and  of  his  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, after  nine  months  of  assiduous  care.     This  fact  is  so 
much  the  more  important,  as  none  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who 
have  obtained  the  faculty  of  hearing  by  an  operation,  or  who 
have  acquired  it  spontaneously,  have  been  observed  a  suflScient 
length  of  time,  by  men  of  information,  who  could  inform  us 
what  change  has  been  effected  in  them,  by  a  new  sense  inter- 
vening all  at  once  in  the  midst  of  senses  already  tried ;  or  who 
could  make  known  what  alterations  have  taken  place  in  the  in- 
telligence, the  instinct,  the  speech,  or  the  motions  of  such  indi- 
viduals, by  the  development  of  a  function  so  important  as  that 
of  hearing ;  or,  lastly,  who  could  acquaint  us,  whether  a  person 
born  deaf  and  dumb,  and  who  had  acquired  hearing,  is  capable 
of  entering  into  all  the  relations  of  social  life, — or  whether  he  is 
not  apt  to  step  out  of  their  bounds.     It  is  evident  that  many  in- 
teresting physiological  questions  connect  themselves  with  the 
treatment  of  M.  Deleau ;  and  for  this  reason,  commissioners 
were  appointed  by  you,  who  have  considered  it  their  duty  to 
collect  and  verify  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.   What  I  am 
going  to  relate  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  made  on  the  occasion.*^ 
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Claude  Honor^  Trezel,  now  ten  years  of  age,  born  at  Parif^ 
of  poor  parents,  was  of  that  class  of  the  deef  and  dumb  who 
did  net  even  hear  the  niost  violent  ncnses,  or  the  loudest  explo. 
sions.     His  forehead  was  large,  and  his  head  well  made ;  out 
his  physiognomy,  the  image  c^  his  intelligence,  had  little  ex- 
pression.    He  aragged  his  feet  in  walking ;  his  gait  was  totter- 
ing ;  he  did  not  know  how  to  blow  his  nose ;  and  had,  in  other 
respects,  received  no  education  adapted  to  his  situation.     He 
msMle  his  principal  wants  known  by  a  definite  number  of  signs. 
The  operation  which  was  performed  was  not  a  new  one ;  it 
was  invented  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  a  deaf  per- 
son of  Versailles,  who,  fatigued  with  his  situation,  succeeded  in 
curing  himself.     It  is  now  adopted  by  all  the  physicians  who 
treat  disorders  of  the  ear;  it  nas,  above  all,  been  frec^uendy 
employed  in  practice  by  Dr  Itard.     It  consists  in  injections  of 
air,  or  of  different  liquids,  into  the  drum  of  the  tympanum,  by 
the  tube,  which  ends  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth.     It  has 
many  serious  inconveniences,  which  happily  did  not  present 
themselves  in  the  case  of  young  Trezel  *. 

The  days  which  immeaiately  followed  an  accession  to  hear- 
ing, were  for  Honor^  a  period  of  rapture.  The  noises  which  he 
heajrd  gave  him  ineffable  pleasure ;  he  sought  them  with  avidity: 
on  hearing  a  musical  snuff-box,  he  was  in  a  sort  of  extasy.  Bat 
there  was  a  certain  time  required  before  he  could  perceive  that 
speech  was  a  medium  of  communication ;  besides,  he  attended  at 
first,  not  merely  to  the  sounds  which  were  formed,  but  to  the 
movements  of  the  lips  by  which  they  were  accompanied ;  and 
thus  he  believed,  during  some  days,  that  a  child  seven  months 
old  spoke  like  grown-up  persons,  merely  because  he  saw  his  lips 
make  movements.  But  he  was  soon  taught  his  error ;  and  he 
was  aware  from  that  time  that  it  was  to  the  sounds  he  should 
attach  importance,  and  not  to  the  motions  of  the  lips. 

But  it  unfortunately  happened  that  he  heard  a  magpie  pro- 
nounce some  phrases.  In  generalizing  on  this  particular  fact, 
be  concluded  that  all  animals  were  gifted  with  speech,  and 
^consequently  was  anxious  to  oblifi^e  a  dog  to  speak,  of  which  he 
was  very  fond.  He  even  resorted  to  violence  to  make  him  say 
papa,  du  painy  the  only  words  that  he  could  himself  yet  pro^ 
nounce ;  but  the  cries  of  the  poor  animal  terrified  him,  and  he 
desisted  from  his  attempt. 
These  first  periods  oi  hearing  produced  a  great  change  in  the 

*  It  has  been  explained,  in  a  separate  work  published  on  this  case,  that  in- 
jections of  water,  by  means  of  a  small  flexible  somid,  were  forced  into  both  the 
Bustaehian  tabes.  These  injections  were  not  either  accompanied  by  those  dread- 
ftU  pains  which  sometimes  determine  fidnting,  and  oblige  the  treatment  to  be  sus- 
pended, or  followed  by  abscess  and  suppuration  in  tlie  drum,  which  resist  ali 
hope  of  cure. 

a 
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physical  state  of  Trezel.  His  gait  became  more  finn ;  the  mourn- 
ful expression  of  his  face  was  chaneed  into  a  smiUnc^  and  gay 
air ;  he  learned  to  blow  his  nose,  and  ceased  to  drag  his  feet  in 
walking. 

A  month  had  passed  away,  and  Honor^  renuiined  nearly  at 
the  same  point.  Absorbed  by  his  sensauons  and  his  new  re^ 
marks,  he  could  not  comprehend  the  different  syllables  which 
formed  words ;  and  nearly  three  months  were  necessary  before  he 
could  distinguish  some  compound  words, — before  he  could  know 
their  sense,  and  that  of  short  and  simple  syllables. 

It  was  likewise  a  length  of  time  before  he  knew  the  direction 
of  sound.  A  person  having  concealed  himself  in  the  room  where 
the  boy  was  employed,  called  out  to  him,  but  it  was  with 
considerable  difficulty  Trezel  discovered  the  hiding-place  of  the  * 
individual  who  hailea  him  ;  and  this  discovery  was  much  more 
owing  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  reasoning  at  which  he  had  arrived, 
than  to  the  employment  of  the  ear. 

All  the  interest,  however,  which  Honore  felt  in  the  sensations 
procured  him  by  his  hearing,  had  liot  prevented  him  from 
making  one  observation  of  tlie  greatest  importance, — his  larynx 
formed  sounds ;  and  to  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  was  super- 
added that  of  being  able  to  produce  them.  It  was  in  this  that 
TrezePs  case  displayed  the  most  curious  and  the  newest  pheno- 
mena. 

The  instrument  of  the  voice  is  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  different  parts,  among  which  are  found  muscles,  bones,  car- 
tUages  and  membranes;  consequently,  it  would  have  been  won- 
derful, if,  without  some  preparatory  exercise,  all  these  parts, 
all  these  organs  had  acted  at  once  in  concert,  so  as  to  produce 
vocal  sounds  and  appreciable  articulation  ;  this,  as  we  ought  to 
expect,  did  not  happen.  The  first  sounds  that  Trezel  was 
enabled  tD  utter  were  dull  and  heavy;  he  pronounced,  not 
without  difficulty.  A,  O,  U.  The  two  other  vowels  came  much 
later,  and  the  first  words  that  he  formed  were  papa^  tabacy  du 
feu^  &c.  But  when  he  wished  to  repeat  more  comphcated 
words,  he  made  a  multitude  of  contortions  of  the  lips,  of  the 
toneue,  and  of  all  the  agents  of  pronunciation,  of  the  use  of 
which  he  was  entirely  ignorant,  resembling,  in  this  respect,  a 
person  who  begins  to  learn  the  art  of  dancing  or  swimming,  and 
who  exhausts  himself  in  useless  efforts  and  ungraceful  move- 
ments. 

But  induced  by  temptations,  he  acquired  the  pronimciation  of 
some  compound  words,  which  had  at  first  been  beyond  his  abilities. 

It  was  at  the  moment  of  making  this  attainment,  that  he  con- 
ceived himself  on  a  level  with  other  children  of  his  own  age.  Sa- 
tisfied with  himself,  therefore,  and  proud  of  his  new  situation, 
he  treated  his  old  companions  in  misfortune  with  great  disdain. 
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and  wished  to  see  them  no  more.     Few  persons  who  had  seen  him 
at  this  time  would  have  discovered  in  him  a  happy  dispontion. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  little  emotion  of  vanity,  Trezel  ad- 
vanced slowly  in  pronunciation.  He  left  out  a  great  numher 
of  syllables,  or  rather  he  articulated  them  in  a  very  defective 
manner.  Perhaps  he  would  never  have  overcome  this  difficulty, 
if  recourse  had  been  merely  had  to  his  or/^ns  of  hearing,  but 
an  appeal  was  likewise  made  to  his  sight.  Different  syllables  were 
delineated  for  him,  and  from  this  moment  he  pronounced  them 
much  better,  comprehending  with  much  more  clearness  the  as- 
semblage of  vowels  and  consonants,  and  the  reciprocal  influence 
which  these  exert  upon  each  other.  Thusf  a  very  reraaiicable 
fact  was  proved ;  namely,  that  the  association  of  tne  sight  with 
the  movements  of  the  laiynx  was  prompt  and  easy,  while  that  of 
the  hearing  and  of  the  organ  of  the  voice  was  always  difficult, 
and  was  only  exercised  with  slowness.  For  example,  as  soon  as 
Honors  perceived  written  syllables,  he  pronounced  them,  if,  at 
the  same  time,  they  were  reverberated  close  to  him ;  but  if  the 
table  on  which  the  letters  were  traced  was  carried  away,  in  vain 
were  certain  syllables  articulated  in  his  ear,  in  the  most  distinct 
manner  possible;  to  articulate  them  himself  was  an  impossibility. 
He  comprehended  much  more  easily  the  affinity  of  sounds  to  writ- 
ten letters,  than  to  the  action  of  his  larynx. 

By  constantly  adhering  to  this  mode  of  proceeding,  Trezel 
has  learned  to  read  and  write  with  sufficient  rapidity,  but  after 
a  manner  which  is  similar  to  that  of  persons  who  learn  a  strange 
language,  and  who,  in  general,  read  it  and  write  it  long  before 
they  can  speak  it.  Up  to  tlie  present  moment,  Honord  reads 
with  his  eyes,  and  writes  infinitely  better  than  he  speaks 

His  pronunciation  is  very  deiective.  The  Rs  in  particular 
rumble  m  his  mouth  in  a  most  singular  and  disagreeable  man- 
ner. The  different  varieties  of  accent  seem  unknown  to  him  ; 
but  when  we  consider  the  point  from  which  he  set  out,  we 
ought  to  be  fully  satisfied  to  see  in  him  the  degree  of  instruc- 
tion which  he  displays  in  so  short  a  time. 

Honor^  exhibits  another  phenomenon,  which  has  excited  the 
attention  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Academy.  When  a  word 
is  said  distinctly  to  him,  he  repeats  it  immediately ;  when  he  is 
huled,  for  instance,  he  does  not  Ceul  to  pronounce  his  name ;  it 
only  appears  of  consequence  to  him  to  reproduce  the  word  which 
he  may  have  just  heard.  If  his  instructor  would  wish  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  his  mind,  he  employs  for  the  purpose  gestures 
or  expressions  of  the  countenance.  It  is  by  signs  only  that  the 
youth  expresses  himself  with  ease  and  quickness,  and  it  is  only 
by  the  employment  of  these  signs  that  a  judgment  can  be  formed 
or  his  intelligence,  and  of  the  quickness  of  his  conceptions. 
In  this  pomt  of  view^  Honore  presents  a  phenomenon  highly 
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intereatiti^.  Having  acqiured  a  new  medium  for  the  cxptus- 
sion  of  his  ideas,  it  might  be  suppoeed  that  he  would  have  ne- 
glected the  method  so  greatly  inferior  to  speech  of  which,  until 
then,  he  had  availed  himselr.  But,  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
^contrar^  has  happened  ;  his  natural  language,  namely,  that  of 
fflgns,  mstead  oi  oeiog  lost  and  gradually  replaced  by  speech, 
has  rapidly  improved,  and  acquired  a  perfectioo  and  quicknesB 
much  superior  to  that  which  it  displayed  before  he  had  re- 
covered bis  hearii^. 

However,  in  hu  connections  with  children  of  his  own  age, 
Honore  b^ins  to  employ  simple  words,  and  particularly  sub- 
stanUves,  to  make  known  his  principal  desires,  Perhapa  the 
time  may  arrive  when  he  will  make  a  more  frequent  and  com- 
plete use  of  speech ;  but  in  this  respect  it  is  possible  that  he 
may  always  remain  far  below  other  men.  For  we  have  nume* 
rous  examples  of  children  who  may  be  called  dumb,  only  be» 
cause  there  requires  in  them  a  certain  effort  of  the  ear  to  com- 
prehend words,  and  rather  a  difficult  exertion  of  the  larynx  to 
speak.  Finding,  by  the  employment  of  signs,  an  easy  medium 
of  communication,  they  neglect  to  exercise  the  ear  and  the  cht- 
gans  of  speech,  and  thus  remain  classed  among  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  when  in  reality  they  are  neither  dumb  nor  deaf. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression. — ^Honor^  Trezel,  who  had 
been  completely  deaf,— even  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  year  ago 
he  did  not  hear  the  loudest  detonations,  now  listens  att^itively 
to  all  noises,  knows  when  they  come  from  afar  off,  distinguishes 
their  character,  avoids  carriages  and  horses,  and  goes  to  open  a 
door  when  any  person  knocks.  He  knows  how  to  appreciate 
the  musical  rhythm,  and  takes  pleasure  in  listening  to  singing 
>and  musical  instruments ;  he  tries  even  to  imitate  the  modulat- 
ed voice,  without,  however,  having  been  yet  able  to  succeed. 
He  knows  how  to  appreciate  and  repeat  all  the  articulations  of 
our  language  ;  he  comprehends,  he  analyses,  repeals  from  me- 
mory a  certain  number  of  phrases  within  his  capacity,  and  he 
replies  to  them.  He  executes  what  his  instructor  by  words  di- 
rects him,  but  with  other  persons  he  is  not  yet  able  to  do  this, 
for  the  same  reason  that  we  comprehend  a  foreigner,  when  we  are 
4iccustomed  to  his  pronunciation,  and  for  the  same  reason  that 
we  are  entirely  incapable  of  comprehending  him  when  he  speaks 
'to  us  for  the  first  time. 

Here  are  assuredly  results  sufficiently  gratifying.  When  we 
take  into  consideration  all  that  this  child  has  learned  before  ar- 
riving at  his  present  condition,  as  well  as  all  the  ideas  and  new 
combinations  of  them,  which  have  been  indebted  for  their  ope- 
rations in  his  mind  to  the  instinctive  associatioBs  which  have 
l>een  established  between  his  ear  and  his  intelligence, — between 
the^  again  and  the  organs  of  voice, — between  his  ear  and  his 
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larynx,  we  ha^e  no  difficulty  in  flatteiing  ourselvet  with  the  hope, 
that  his  moral  ooaditifHi  and  his  phyuod  state  will  continue  to 
improve. 

But  let  us  not  antidjpate  the  future ;  let  us  rather  wmt  the 
result  of  experience,  which  in  this,  as  in  all  new  questions,  can 
alone  enlighten  us. 

Your  commisnoners  think  that  the  eflTorts  of  M.  Deleau  to  im- 
part the  blesangs  of  social  life  to  beings  who,  in  a  great  degree^ 
had  been  separated  from  it  by  nature,  are  deserving  of  the  enlogium 
of  the  Academy ;  that  the  results  at  which  he  has  arrived  in 
the  young  Trezel,  are  very  important,  and  worthy  of  the  most 
lively  interest.  They  propose  to  you  to  engage  M.  Deleau  to 
contmue  the  education  that  he  has  so  happily  begun ;  to  multiply 
as  much  as  possible  observations  of  the  same  kind,  and  thus  to 
lay  the  founaation  of  a  species  of  instruction  or  education,  which 
ought  to  be  esteemed  among  the  number  that  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  human  race. 

(Signed)         Dumkril. 

GSOFFRY  St  HiLAlRK. 

Majkndie,  Reporter 


Art.  XV. — Observations  vpon  Sea-Skkness.  By  W.  G.  Max- 
well, M.  D.,  Sec.  Plinian  Society,  and  Surgeon  in  the 
H.  E.  I.  Company^s  Service. 

1^^  V/N  the  approach  of  the  state  of  marine  nausea  or  sea- 
sickness, the  temperature  of  the  body  feels  reduced ;  by  and  by 
the  face  becomes  pale,  and  the  hands  soon  appear  to  be  utterly 
destitute  of  blood.  The  head  now  feels  unusually  light,  and 
the  powers  both  of  mind  and  body  are  completely  destroyed  ; 
at  this  time  nothing  in  the  world  can  afford  pleasure  or  amuse- 
ment. If  this  state  of  collapse,  as  it  were,  continues  long, 
sickness  invariably  follows,  attended  (even  when  the  stomach  is 
completely  emptied)  with  violent  retching. 

^dy  If  we  can  find  out  who  are  not  liable  to  sea-sickness,  we 
of  course  shall  know  who  are  liable  to  it.  It  has  been  long  a 
practice  to  send  consumptive  people  to  sea  for  the  improvement 
of  their  health ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  they  seldom  derive 
any  benefit  from  the  measure,  and  that  they  never  are  troubled 
with  sea-sickness.  Now,  the  constitutions  of  all  phthisical  indi^ 
viduals  are  very  irritable ;  their  circulation  is,  for  the  most  part, 
full  and  rapid ;  their  lungs,  too,  are  generally  congested,  and 
hence  the  headachs  or  disordered  cerebral  circulation  that  is  al- 
most always  met  vrith  in  such  unfortunate  persons.  We  must 
therefore  expect  to  find  the  constitution  of  those  who  are  liable 
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to  sea  fflckness  widely  different,  and  such  certainly  is  the 
Indeed,  I  have  always  remarked,  that  those  troubled  with 
nckness  were  apparently  of  very  healthy  and  robust  oonstitu- 
tions,  and  I  never  recollect  seeing  any  one  sea^-sick,  who  could 
be  styled  either  a  feverish  or  consumptive  looking  person. 

Sd^  The  remedies  proposed  for  this  complamt  are  without 
number  ;  but  there  are  three  which  I  have  heard  recommended 
in  preference  to  all  others :  these  aie,  drinking  a  little  brandvy 
walking  to  and  fro  upon  the  deck,  and  retiring  to  bed,  or  to  the 
horizontal   posture.      A  few  recommend  sedatives  and  artifi- 
cial pressure.     I  have  tried  all  these,  and  the  most  efficacious^  I 
must  say,  is  the  brandy.     Once,  indeed,  when  I  was  very  adc, 
I  was  persuaded  it  removed  the  tendency  to  vomit.  It  increased 
my  circulation,  and  soon  removed  the  sensation  of  cold,  and 
whiteness  of  my  skin.     It  is  also  evident,  that  exercise  must 
tend  to  produce  the  same  state  of  excitement,  but  with  less  ef- 
fect.    The  horizontal  posture,  too,  must  aid  the  right  circula- 
tion of  blood  in  the  brain,  and,  conseauently,  sea-sickness,  under 
these  circumstances,  will  not  be  so  liable  to  happen.     To  be 
brief,  all  the  remedies  which  I  have  heard  of,  must,  from  their 
nature,  tend  to  remove  the  state  of  depression  which  has  been 
mentioned,  as  antecedent  to  the  fit  of  sickness.     In  fine,  I  con- 
sider the  rolling  of  the  vessel  to  act  in  the  same  way  as  any 
other  emetie ;  and  we  have  seen,  what  is  well  known  of  the 
other  agents  which  produce  vomiting,  that  some  require  a  stronger 
dose  of  this  emetic  than  otiiers.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked,  that, 
whenever  the  force  of  the  heart  is  reduced  below  a  certain  pitch, 
the  action  of  the  nervous  system  is  perverted,  and  the  functions  of 
the  body  either  remain  stationary,  or  assume  diseased  actions. 

But,  1n  many  instances,  the  most  powerful  emetics  will  not 
induce  this  state ;  and  if  we  inauire  what  these  instances  are, 
we  shall  find  that  they  are  those  m  which  the  circulation  is  in  a 
high  state  of  excitement.  How  the  rolling  of  the  vessel  acts 
it  IS  impossible  to  tell ;  we  can  only  notice  its  effects,  and  we 
have  stated,  that,  like  other  emetics,  it  acts  easiest  upon  those 
in  whom  there  is  the  least  excitement  of  the  circulation.  In 
Jine^  to  cure  or  prevent  seorsicknesSy  it  teiU  be  necessary  to  in- 
duce a  condition  diametrically  opposite  to  that  state  qfdepres- 
sion^  which  every  one  knows  to  be  thejbrerunner  of  a  JU  t^ 
sickness*  This  sketch  of  my  sentiments,  respecting  the  still 
obscure  affection  of  sea-sickness,  may,  in  many  particulars,  ap- 
pear deficient ;  but  I  found  that,  had  I  allowed  my  pen  to  fol- 
low my  thoughts,  the  article  might  easily  have  been  brought  to 
fill  a  moderate  octavo.  Wk.  Gbaham  Maxwell. 

WoODHOOIKLIKS,  I 
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I.  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 


Aat.  XVI. — Bemarks  cti  IrrUaHve  Fever,  commanhf  called 
ihe  Plymouth  Dock-yard  Disease ;  wkh  Mr  Drydtris  cfe- 
iaikd  Account  of  the  Fatal  CaseSf  including  ihat  of  the  la- 
menied  Surgeon  Dr  BelL  By  John  Buttse,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  F.  L.  S.  and  W.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  in  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London ;  Member  of  many  Medical  and  Phre- 
nological Societies  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Philadel- 
phia, &c.  &c. ;  Preadent  of  the  Western  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgical  Society,  and  Physician  to  the  Plymouth  Eye  In^ 
firmary.     Pp.  xviii.  302. 

X  HE  summer  and  autumn  of  the  year  18^4  were  remarkable 
for  a  great  mortality,  supervening  upon  surreal  accidents,  ap- 
parently of  a  trifling  nature,  among  the  artificers  employed  m 
his  Majesty''s  Dock-yard  at  Plymouth.  It  b  calculated  that, 
upon  an  average,  between  three  and  four  thousand  men  annual- 
ly wound,  or  otherwise  injure  themselves,  in  following  their  me- 
chanical occupations  in  the  dock-yard,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
oblige  them  to  apply  for  chirurgical  assistance;  and  that,  of  the 
aggregate  number,  about  four  hundred,  or  about  the  proportion 
ofone  to  nine  or  ten,  are  for  a  time  incapacitated  from  pursuing 
their  labours.  During  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  1824» 
viz.  from  the  24th  of  June  to  the  31st  of  December,  upwards 
of  250  of  these  mechanics  were  laid  up  from  their  duty,  m  con- 
sequence of  various  hurts,  more  or  less  severe,  but  none  of 
them  presenting  any  thing  peculiar  in  their  character  or  conse- 
quences. 
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In  fifteen  other  patients,  however,  including  Dr  BeU,  the 
surgeon  of  the  Dock-yard,  who  scratched  his  finger  slightly  in 
a  post-mortem  examination  of  one  of  the  bodies,  the  accidents 
were  succeeded  by  local  inflammation^  chiefly  of  an  erysipela- 
tous kind,  and  fever;  and  twelve  of  the  persons  so  afiected 
died.     Mr  Dryden,  who  had  been  ofiicially  connected  with  the 
establishment,  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  surgeon,  for  ten  years 
previous,  had,  duiing  that  period,  known  only  two  instances 
of  men  dying  from  fever  occasioned  by  local  injuries.    And  we 
subjoin,  in  confirmation  of  the  rarity  of  such  an  occurrence,  the 
statements  of  Dr  Cowan,  the  surgical  superintendant,  we  be- 
lieve,  of  the  Dock-^ard  at  Portsmouth,  and  of  Mr  Copland 
Hutchinson,  of  the  Royal  Naval  Arsenal  at  Sheerness,  to  whom 
Dr  Butter  applied  for  information  on  the  subject.     Dr  Cowan 
says, 

''In  answer  to  your  question,  whether  a  similar  affection  has 
ever  prevailed  in  this  establishment,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you, 
that^  although  erysipelatous  inflammation^  accompanied  with  much 
constitutional  derangement,  has  occasionally  and  unexpectedly  su- 
pervened, on  the  most  trifling  injuries,  no/  a  single  death  has  oc- 
curred in  consequence  these  twelve  years."— 'P.  126. 

Mr  Copland  Hutchinson  remarks, 

*'  Since  I  have  been  employed  at  this  Dock-yard,  I  have  ne- 
ver seen  any  of  the  consequences  you  allude  to  as  having  recently 
occurred  at  Plymouth  Yard ;  and  my  colleague  Mr  James  Brown 
says,  that,  during  the  period  of  a  year  that  he  has  performed  his 
duties  here,  he  has  not  even  once  seen  any  bad  consequences  to  re- 
sult from  wounds,  bruises,  or  other  accidents ;  and  my  friend  Dr 
Dunn  of  Woolwich  Yard,  during  the  twelve  or  fourteen  years  he 
has  been  the  principal  surgeon  of  that  arsenal,  states,  that  although 
he  has  been,  and  cqpdnnes  to  be,  very  much  plagued  with  ulcers, 
erysipelas  in  any  shape  has  not  been  a  prevailing  complaint,  after 
such  wounds  as  are  now  under  consideration." — P.  234. 

It  is  to  Mr  Dryden  principallv  that  the  author,  who  is  not 
oflScially  connected  with  the  Dock-yard,  is  indebted  far  the  par- 
ticulars  of  the  fatal  cases  at  Plymouth ;  for,  as  Dr  Butter  was 
absent  from  home  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  he  had 
the  opportunity  personeuly  of  watching  the  progress  of  the 
symptoms  in  one  patient  only,  who  recovered. 

Tne  great  fatality  attending  the  complaint  naturally  gave  rise 
to  much  alarm,  and  to  many  exaggerated  and  unfbunc^  state- 
ments  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  to  tranquillize  the  one,  and 
to  correct  the  other,  as  well  as  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  lead- 
ing facts  and  circumstances  of  tne  visitation,  appear  to  have 
been  Dr  Butter^s  inducements  for  collecting  the  disjecta  membray 
and  presenting  them  as  a  whole  to  the  public. 
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Previous  to  entering  into  any  detail  in  regard  fo  the  indi- 
vidual cases,  it  bmv  be  convenient,  as  well  as  interesting,  to  ex* 
tract  from  the  wchtk  a  Table  of  them  in  the  aggregate,  which 
exhibits  at  one  view  the  ages  of  the  patients,  the  nature  of  the 
respective  accidents,  the  date  of  the  supervention  of  fever,  its 
duration,  and  the  ultimate  result. 
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Our  attention  will  first  be  directed  tx>  the  case  of  Dr  Bell,  the 
superintending  surgeon.    This  gentleman,  who,  from  the  unpre- 
cedented fatality  which  had  occurred  among  the  artizans  of -the 
Dock-yard  (ax  persons  had  already  fallen  victims  to  this  disease), 
as  well  as  from  the  unfavourable  appearance  which  the  wounds 
of  the  survivors  generally  assumed  at  this  period,  had  undergone 
much  anxiety  of  mind  as  well  as  bodily  fatigue,  was  exposed  to 
heavy  rain,  in  crossing  the  water  to  viat  a  patient  at  Torpoint  on 
Saturday,  September  18.     His  ^neral  health,  although  he  was 
occastonatly  subject  to  dyspepsia,  had  previously  been  good« 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  followmff  day,  Sunday  the  19th,  he  at- 
tended the  examination  of  the  body  of  Nicolld,  who  died  the 
same  morning,  six  days  after  tlie  commencement  of  fever,  super- 
vening on  slight  abrasions  of  the  skin  over  the  shin-bone. 

Dr  Bell,  while  so  employed,  "  scratched  his  riffht  fore-finger 
over  the  extensor  tendon  on  the  last  phalanx,  when  he  was  direct- 
ing a  pupil  how  to  sew  up  the  body  vrith  a  surgeon's  needle  which 
had  been  previously  used  for  that  purpose.  At  this  time  the  Doc* 
tor  appeared  in  his  usual  state  ot  health,  and  took  no  particular 
notice  of  the  puncture  or  scratch  so  inflicted  on  hts  fin^r. 

''  On  the  following  morning,  September  20.  Dr  B31  attended 
the  surgery  at  the  accustomed  hour  of  nine  o'clock,  and  complain- 
ed of  being  unwell.  When  washing  his  hands,  he  first  felt  a  smart- 
ing in  the  scratch  over  his  right  fore-finger ;  whereupon  he  be- 
came shivered,  and  impressed  with  an  idea  that  he  had  caught  the 
disease  then  prevailing  among  the  mechanics  of  the  dock-yard, 
which  disease  had  previously  agitated  his  mind,  and  now  made 
him  very  apprehensive  for  his  safety.  He  remained,  however,  at 
the  office,  about  an  hour  and  a  half^  and  by  that  time  the  rigors  and 
general  indisposition  had  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce 
considerable  alarm. 

"  Pulse  96,  and  full.  Bowels  opened  by  an  aperient  taken  on  the 
preceding  evening.  The  wound  on  the  finger  was  not  inflamed. 
He  was  recommended  to  lose  blood  from  the  arm,  and  to  take  an 
emetic,  to  both  of  which  proposals  he  had  a  great  aversion,  and 
made  insuperable  objections.  He  went  to  bed,  however,  before 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  and  endeavoured  to  make  himself  sick  by 
irritating  his  fauces  with  his  fingers,  and  by  drinking  warm  wa- 
ten  In  the  course  of  the  day,  his  fever  had  increased,  and  a  re- 
action or  flushing  followed  the  rigors.  Dr  Dickson,  physician  to 
the  Royal  Naval  Hospital  at  Stonehousc,  and  Dr  Yonge  of  Ply-  I 

mouth,  were  consulted.     He  now  consented  to  lose  about  sixteen  ' 

ounces  of  blood  from  the  left  ana,  by  a  small  orifice,  and  to  take 
th^fsujbjoined  bolus  : 

"  R  Hydr.  submur.  gr.  v. 
.^  Pulv.  antim.  gr.  iv^. 

Confect.  q.  fr— ~M. 

which  iw^  be  followed  by  some  of  the  cathartic  mixture  in  the 
mominr      "^ 


I 
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Sl«l.— Pissed  a  restless  night,  with  an  increase  of  fever. 
Pulse  ISO,  and  full;  stomach  very  irritable;  nausea  great;  tooffue 
coated ;  bowels  open ;  complains  of  pain  and  tenderness  over  ms 
rig^bt  pectoral  muscle  and  riioulder,  on  which  he  cannot  bear  the 
least  pressure ;  but  the  wound  on  the  right  fore-finger  is  not  at  all 
Inflamed. 

*'  Rep.  V.  S.  sd  Jrxx. 

"  Ordered  effervescing  draughts,  with  saline  medicines,  every 
second  hour. 

"  Eight  o'clock  p.  M. — ^No  relief  from  the  second  bleeding.  The 
blood  was  neither  buffed  nor  cupped :  the  coagulum  was  rather 
firm.  Speaks  of  a  distressing  pain  id)out  his  sacrum  and  loins, 
'with  general  lassitude  and  great  weight,  and  evinces  considerable 
anxiety.  There  still  exists  much  soreness  over  the  right  pectoral 
muscle,  and  there  is  a  great  prostration  of  his  muscular  energies ; 
but  withal  there  is  no  headache.     Pulse  180,  and  small 


'^  £ep.  bolus,  et  cont.  haust.  effervea.  cum  potasse  nitratis  gr.  v.  tertiii 
noris.     Illinatur  linim.  saponis  in  partes  affectas. 

**  22dL— Symptoms  all  aggravated.  Passed  a  sleepless  and  dis- 
tressing night,  owing  to  the  excruciating  pain  in  his  back,  but  felt 
relief  towards  morning,  from  profuse  perspirations.  Still  feels 
pain  in  his  right  shoulder,  with  inability  to  move  the  arm ;  com- 
plains of  indistinct  vision,  and  mistakes  the  distance  when  he  at- 
tempts to  take  any  thing.  Nausea  continues.  Pulse  1 30,  and  ir- 
regular, 

'^  Appi  emp.  Ijttap  epigastrio.    Me<ficameot.  cont. 

"  23d. — Slept  a  little  during  the  night ;  nausea  alleviated,  but 
not  gone;  backache  mitigated;  pulse  very  irregular,  and  fre- 
quent; articulation  difficult;  thoughts  confused;  no  pain  in  any 
part,  but  the  pectoral  muscle  when  pressed  upon;  there  is  no 
redness  or  visible  sign  of  inflammation  on  the  skin ;  the  scratched 
part  of  the  finger  .is  neither  inflamed  nor  swollen.  He  took  cam- 
phorated mixture,  with  the  nitrous  spirit  of  ether,  every  two  hours, 
and  wine  frequently. 

'*  Towards  evemng,  his  breathing  became  laborious,  and  deli- 
rium appeared. 

^  App.  emp.  Ijttse  suris  et  imo  colli. 

**  24iA. — Became  perfectly  insensible  during  the  night;  pulse 
wavering,  occasionally  indistinct,  and  imperceptible ;  breathing  la^. . 
borious;  stupor  and  coma  present;  the  sphmcters  relaxed,  and 
the  disdiarges  passed  involuntarily ;  profuse  perspiration  towards 
morning,  when  the  breathing  improved.  Took  four  doses  of  the 
sulphate  of  quinine,  without  benefit  His  deglutition  was  at  last 
impeded,  ana  a  vacant  stare  occupied  his  countenance,  until  seven 
o'clock  this  evening,  when  he  sunk  without  a  struggle.  Body,  not 
examined." — P.  61. 

The  author  enters  into  a  long,  elaborate,  and,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  rather  unnecessary  discusdon  as  to  the  catiees  of  Dr  Bellas 
death. 
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He  saysj  ^*  bywj  aUowance  muBt  be  mede  for  his  wKdimdei  and 
it  is  not  for  me  to  deteradney  whether  or  not  snob  «  disturfoed  etste 
of  mindy  umaided  hyoiker  morbific  agMiU,€aiQ!Ld,cfUse^9  have  rnurd 
his  death,  as  I  was  not  consulted  mmt  him."-— P.  64. 

Now,  we  have  no  hesitation  ia  expressing  our  own  conviction 
that  the  cause  alluded  to  by  Dr  Butter  was  by  no  means  suf- 
ficient to  occasion  the  melancholy  event.  He  admits,  indeed, 
that  he  has  never  known  an  instance  in  which  death  has  followed 
terror  or  vexation,  and  where  a  corresponding  train  of  symptoms 
has  been  presented.     He  also  remarks,  that 

**  Soldiers  going  into  battlei— -culprits  ascending  the  galiowa,-— 
mariners  shipwrecked,  viewing  tfaetr  watery  grave,  do  not  pcriah 
from  apprehension.  A  situation  fraught  on  everv  side  with  fwril 
and  disappointment,  may  operate  dreadfully  cm  the  human  mind, 
and  yet  not  deprive  the  aggrieved  of  existence." 

To  us  it  is  not  evident  that  Dr  BelPs  case  had  any  necessary 
or  immediate  connexion  with  the  disease  simultaneously  existing 
among  the  labourers  in  the  Dock-yard ;  for,  unlike  the  other 

Eatients,  he  appears,  during  the  progress  of  his  complaint,  to 
avc  been  free  from  eryupelatous  or  other  local  excitement.  It 
is  stated  that,  throughout  his  illness,  the  injured  finger  exhibit- 
ed no  signs  of  infiammatioD. 

Dr  B3rs  death  seems,,  in  truth,  to  have  been  occaaoned  by 
an  occurrence,  with  the  occasionally  fatal  consequences  of  which 
the  medical  public  is  but  too  familiar, — an  occurrence  which, 
within  these  few  years,  in  the  persons  of  Professor  Dease  of 
Dublin,  Dr  Pett  of  Clapton,  ami  others,  has  prematurely  de- 
prived the  profesffion  of  some  of  its  most  meritorious  and  intelli- 
gent members.  The  sli^test  scratdi  or  wound  received  in  dis- 
secting a  dead  body,  is,  it  is  well  known,  sometimes  followed  by 
grtot  constitutional  irritation  and  fever,  terminating  in  death. 
The  injury  inflicted  bears,  apparently,  no  sort  of  proportion  to 
the  mischief  of  which  it  is  the  forerunner.  In  short,  the  subject 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity. 

The  idea  entertained  by  some  anatomists  of  the  inoculation 
and  absorption  of  a  morbific  poison,  is,  in  many  of  these  cases, 
not  tenable ;  neither  are  the  phenomena  at  all  times  to  be  ex- 
pluned,  on  the  ^und  of  a  constitution  predisposed  from  de- 
oilitating  and  irritating  causes  to  be  acted  upon  oy  the  external 
iqjiuy.  Mr  Copland  Hutchinson  says,  in  his  letter  to  Dr  But- 
ter, 

''  I  cannot  adduce  any  Ikcts  bearing  upon  die  question  of  pd- 
son,  and  therefore  can  give  no  decided  opinion  upon  it;  bat  I 
should  think  that  the  absorption  of  a  morbific  substance  was  to- 
tally  out  of  the  question." 

We  may  therefore  infer,  that  this  ingenious  and  respectable 
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practitioQer  favours  the  opinion,  that  a  morbid  susceptibility  of 
the  system  is  the  real  source  of  the  disturbance  that  ensues. 
Such,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  Dr  Bell,  whose 
mental  and  booily  energies  were  previously  impaired  by  anxiety 
and  fatigue ;  ana  Dr  Anthony  Todd  Thomson  of  London,  who 
had  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  an  accident  of  this  kind  in  the 
cx>urse  of  last  year,  states,  in  recording  the  circumstances  of  his 
attack,  that  be  had  previously  suffered  from  fatigue  of  body  an4 
raind.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  caaes  of  anatomical 
students,  some  of  whom  almost  annually  perish  from  wounds 
received  in  dissection,  the  same  predispositioo,  arising  from  si. 
tnilar  causes,  often  exists.  But  we  find,  on  the  other  band, 
that  persons  in  possesion  of  the  best  health  are  exposed  to  these 
accidents ;  and  that  the  wounds,  too,  are  sometimes  contracted 
in  dissecting  recent  and  healthy  subjects. 

The  consideration  of  Dr  Thomson^s  own  case  leads  him  to 
the  conclusion, 

1.  That  a  virus  is  generated  which  produces  irritative  fever ; 

^  Thai  a  predisposidon  of  the  boay  is  necessary  for  its  ac- 
tion ; 

8.  That  the  nervous  energy  is  diminished  by  the  absorption 
of  a  virus,  generated  in  the  wounded  part ;  that  the  hearths  ac- 
tion is  nearly  destroyed  by  it ;  and  that  congestions,-  sometimes 
fatal,  are  produced  m  the  vascular  trunks  *. 

Mr  Dryden,  who  opened  the  bodies  of  several  of  the  patients, 
whose  cases  he  has  described,  confesses  that 

''  He  often  suffered  from  irritation  of  the  skin  over  the  hands, 
so  much  that '  black  head^  formed  both  on  his  arms  and  hands.  In 
the  course  of  one  night,  blisters  would  arise  after  opening  a  body« 
and  contain  a  bloody  or  ffrumous  sanies,  which  being  discharged, 
would  be  followed  by  a  uiickening  and  livid  colour  of  the  skin." 
— P.  12S. 

This  gentleman  subsequently  suffered  severely  from  a  car- 
buncle which  appeared  over  the  carpal  extremity  of  the  left  ra- 
dius, and  he  was  reduced  by  the  attack  to  a  state  of  great  debi- 
lity and  depression  of  spirits. 

We  apprehend  that,  m  here  closing  our  remarks  on  this  part 
of  Dr  Butter'*s  volume,  we  shall  consult  the  satisfaction  of  our 
readers  by  presenting  to  them,  without  abridgment,  letters 
on  this  subject,  as  welT  as  on  irritative  fever  in  general,  with 
which  the  author  was  favoured  by  two  justly  odebrated  meni— - 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Mr  Abmiethy, — whose  talents,  expef 
rienoe,  and  opportunities  of  observation,  are,  we  need  not  say, 
inferior  to  those  of  none  of  their  contemporaries. 

*  Vide  London  Medical  Repository  for  April  1825. 
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''  Dear  Sir,  Spring  Gardens,  London,  March  2. 1825. 

"  In  answer  to  your  inquiries,  I  have  to  observe, 

''1st,  That  I  have  given  anatomical  demonstrations  since  17S5, 
and  anatomical  lectures  since  1791- 

"  2d,  I  have  frequently  seen  irritative  fever  produced  by  slight 
wounds  in  dissection. 

"  3d,  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  irritative  fever  generally  arises 
independent  of  absorption  of  morbific  matter ;  but  I  have  seen  imo 
instances  to  the  contrary. 

"  4th,  Death  has  sometimes  ensued  from  these  injuries,  when 
the  local  injury  has  been  apparently  very  slight. 

*'  5th,  I  have  only  once  severely  suffered  from  a  wound  in  dis- 
section, and  then  it  was  the  result  of  an  injury  upon  my  thumb, 
in  dissecting  a  person  who  had  been  executed  the  day  before. 
The  symptoms  were, — ^pain  in  the  injured  part,  swelling,  inflamed 
absorbent  glands  in  the  axilla,  irritative  fever,  a  continued  sore 
throat,  an  mflanmiadon,  first  in  my  left,  and  after  a  few  days  in 
my  right  knee.  Medical  means  relieved,  but  did  not  cure  me, 
but  I  recovered  by  going  into  the  country. 

**  My  plan  of  preventing  irritation  has  been,  to  put  the  point  of 
a  lancet  into  the  puncture,  to  make  it  an  incised  wound,  and  to 
touch  the  part  with  argentum  nitratum,  to  destroy  the  vitality  of 
the  wounded  surface.  The  general  treatment  of  irritation  consists 
in  restoring  the  secretions,  by  giving  hydr.  subm.  cum  opio,  et 
pulv.  antimon. ;  the  liquor  ammonise  acetatis  cum  magnes.  sulphat : 
the  local,  in  applying  fomentations  and  poultices.  Gravitation  of 
the  blood  into  the  part  is  to  be  prevented  by  attention  to  posture; 
rest  is  required ;  abstinence  from  all  stimulants  is  necessary,  as 
they  do  harm. 

''  7th,  Local  bloodletting  is  highly  useful.  From  twenty  to 
thirty  leeches  should  be  applied  upon  the  limb,  if  the  symptoms 
are  severe. 

**  8th,  I  have  repeatedly  known  some  persons  die ;  but  others 
have  had  violent  symptoms,  and  have  recovered  from  punctures 
made  by  needles,  forks,  broken  shells  or  bones,  scissors,  pen-knives, 
and  skewers.     I  am  yours  truly, 

''  To  Dr  Butter,  Plymouth."  Astley  Cooper." 

"  Dear  Sir,  Bedford  Rofv,  London,  2d  April  1825. 

**  I  have  known  numerous  cases  of  mechanical  injuries  causing 
very  severe  disturbance  of  the  system,  and  even  death,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  morbid  predispositions  of  the  party  affected. 

'^  Even  pricks  from  clean  sewing  needles  have  occasioned  pe- 
culiar inflammation  of  the  absorbing  vessels,  and  consequent  vio- 
lent febrile  action,  and  nervous  irritation. 

**  I  remember  a  younff  lady,  redding  in  the  house  of  a  medical 
man,  who,  some  days  after  having  pncked  her  finger,  had  irrita- 
tion commencing  in  the  wounded  part,  transmitted  alcHig  the  ab- 
sorbents to  the  axilla,  which  was  accompanied  with  great  acceleni* 
tion  of  the  pulse,  alienation  of  mind,  and  convulsions,  so  that  her 
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life  was  despaired  of.  The  pulp  of  bread  poultice  was  applied  to 
the  inflamea  parts,  the  bowels  were  cleaned^  and  kept  eently  Uol. 
Alteratiye  doses  of  calomel  and  blue  pill,  eifervescuig  saline 
draughts,  and  infus.  menth.  sulphuric  were  the  only  medicines 
employed.  The  inflammation  and  general  disturbance  subsided, 
ana,  in  a  week,  the  patient  seemed  to  be  well ;  but  three  days  af« 
terwards,  the  bowels  becoming  disordered,  inflammation  in  the  ab- 
sorbents recurred,  and  the  constitution  was  afain  disturbed  in  the 
same  manner^  although  in  a  less  degree.  This  second  attack  was 
soon  tranquillized  by  the  same  measures  which  had  been  adopted 
on  the  former  occasion. 

'*  I  have  no  doubt  that  general  irritability  is  the  predisponent 
cause  of  inflammation  in  tne  absorbent  vessels,  and  that  it  gives  a 
character  to  the  inflammation  that  takes  place. 

**  That  the  inflammation  induced  is  of  a  peculiar  character,  and 
excites  a  corresponding  disturbance  of  the  system  in  general,  may 
be  inferred  from  our  c»ten  meeting  with  cases  of  inflammation  of 
the  absorbing  vessels  and  their  glands,  in  which  the  general  health 
is  not  aflected  in  the  same  manner  as  in  those  peculiar  cases. 

"  That  the  inflammation  induced  in  these  cases  of  the  kind 
-which  I  term  irritative,  and  capable  of  exciting  the  same  disease 
in  contiguous  parts,  is  observable  in  various  instances. 

"  I  knew  a  gentleman,  who,  having  grazed  his  heel,  irritated 
the  tender  surface  by  travelling  all  night  in  his  boots,  and  pro* 
duced  inflammation  and  sloughing  of  tne  injured  parts,  with  in- 
flammation of  the  absorbents  on  the  back  of  the  leg  as  high  as 
the  ham,  and  on  the  groin,  causing  also  swellinj^  and  tenderness 
of  the  inguinal  glands.  Large  patches  of  mortiqcation  took  place 
on  the  inflamed  skin  on  the  back  of  the  leg,  and  on  the  inner  part 
of  it,  extending  even  above  the  knee,  and  the  patient  died. 

**  This  young  man  was  disordered  in  the  stomach  and  bowels 
before  he  undertook  the  journey ;  and  afterwards,  when  th^  in- 
flammation occurred,  had  violent  fever,  restlessness,  wandering,  de- 
lirium, and  subsultus  of  the  muscles. 

*<  I  have  also  known  several  cases  of  slight  mechanical  injuries, 
such  as  I  am  convinced  would  not  have  produced  the  same  effects 
in  other  persons,  occasioning  suppuration,  ulceration,  sloughing, 
and  abscesses,  in  contiguous  parts,  attended  with  great  disturbance 
of  the  functions  of  the  sanguiferous  and  nervous  systems,  and  of 
the  chylopoetic  viscera. 

''  With  respect  to  the  wounds  made  in  dissection,  we  are  war- 
ranted to  suppose,  that  the  matter  applied  is  stimulating,  because 
it  often  proauces  firetful  sores,  and  because  we  know  ijSat  the  ab- 
sorption of  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  produces  a 
most  pestilential  fever.  Yet  very  rarely  do  we  find  that  the  matter 
applied  acts  as  a  morbific  poison,  contaminating  the  system,  and  in- 
ducing remote  morbid  affections,  as  it  does  in  the  cases  of  trans- 
plantation of  teeth,  sucking  of  children,  &c. 

"  Therefore,  I  am  led  to  conclude,  that  the  effects  of  these 
wounds  also  very  much  depend  upon  the  morbid  predispositions 
of  the  party  affected. 
"  I  do  not  think  there  is  reason  to  believe,  in  general,  that  the 
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aainiAl  matter  which  may  be  on  the  instrument  inflictiiig  the 
wound,  acts  as  a  morbific  poison. 

^  Though  I  have  had  inflammation  of  the  absorbents,  shivering, 
Und  feverj  perhaps  a  hundred  times,  I  never  had  this  peculiar  ^I'^nw, 
locally  or  generally^  but  once.  Yet  I  think  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  putrid  matter  produces  a  more  than  ordinary  d€£;ree  of 
fever  in  such  cases.  I  have  seen  numbers  of  instances,  in  which 
the  locsl  irritation,  occasioned  by  the  wound,  affected  the  sinewy 
parts  of  the  finger ;  and  numbers  where  these  were  unaffected,  and 
the  disease  seemed  only  to  extend  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves 
and  absorbents.  When  much  nervous  irritation  and  febrile  affec- 
tion is  induced,  it  increases  all  the  morbid  propensities  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  rouses  into  a  state  of  activity  dormant  local  affedions, 
which  reacting  upon  the  health  in  general,  aggravate  the  malady. 

"  Thus,  I  have  known  persons  die  after  su<2i  illness,  apparently 
from  affections  of  the  bowels,  brain  and  lungs* 

"  With  respect  to  bloodletting,  I  may  add,  that  I  do  not  think 
we  are  warranted  to  bleed  in  cases  of  irritative  inflammation  and 
fever,  because  these  maladies  are  indicative  of  weakness,  and  like- 
ly to  induce  as  a  consequence  a  g^^tly  Augmented  debili^. 

'*  I  have  thus,  my  dear  Sir,  put  together  what,  I  believe,  I  told 
vou  before,  and  what  I  have  been  accusUnned  to  say  on  tb^  sub- 
jects in  my  lectures. 

''  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  brief,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  thought 
'  brevU  esse  laboro  obscurus  JiaJ     I  am,  dear  Sir,  yoiurs  very  sincere- 
ly, John  Abernethy/' 
"  Dr  Butter." 

Of  the  fourteen  mechanics  whose  cases  are  recorded,  the  four 
last  enumerated  in  the  Table  died  under  tlie  care  of  private 
practitioners,  as  they  were  supposed  to  labour  under  conunon 
mflammatory  fever,  the  influence  of  the  local  injuries  beinff  at 
the  time  unsuspected.  Gangrene  took  place  in  each  of  these 
persons  either  previous  to  or  immediately  after  death.  The 
bodies  underwent  rapid  decomposition,  and  very  c^ensive  gases 
were  disengaged  during  the  process.  The  patients  w^ere  aU 
bled  from  me  arm,  and  subjected  to  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic 
treatment. 

The  other  ten  cases  are  detailed  at  greater  length,  and  to 
each  of  them  the  author  has  appended  a  commentary.  It  is 
not  in  our  power  to  follow  him  tbough  the  whole  raoffe  of  his 
speculations,  but  we  propose  to  extract  one  or  two  of  uie  cases 
for  the  information  of  our  readers.  We  may  premise,  that,  in 
almost  all  of  them,  the  disease  assumed  an  erysipdatous  charac- 
ter.  We  are  likewise  informed,  that  some  instances  <^  erysipe- 
las were,  about  the  same  time,  observed  in  the  ndghbournood, 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Dock-yard ;  and  that  the  inha- 
bitants  of  Plymouth  and  Davenport  (it  is  not  stated  upon  what 
grounds)  are  "  physically  and  geographically*"  subject  to  inva- 
sions of  that  disease. 
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"  The  life  of  the  laboaring  mechanica  in  the  Dock-yard,"  the 
autbar  says,  **  oonsiata  in  their  daily  work  from  6  o'clooc  a.  m.  to 
6  p.  M.  in  snmmer ;  and  firom  day-light  until  dark,  in  winter.  They 
take  their  meala  at  eight,  twelve,  and  seven  o'clock,  and  live  tem- 
perately."—P.  123. 

''  They  eat  the  piMHer  sorts  of  fish,  animal  food  sparingly,  and  ve- 
getables ad  sufficiendum.  Many  of  them  also  live  m  oommed  sitna* 
tipna."— P.  186. 

^We  extract  the  case  of  Henwood,  as  one  in  many  respects  of 
an  interesting  character. 

''  John  Henwood,  let.  50  (45  in  the  table),  house*carpenter,  work- 
ing as^  sawyer,  and  residing  at  Millbroc^,  dark  conpiexion,  robust, 
and  healthy. 

"  On  the  4th  of  August  1824,  received  a  slightly  lacerated  wound 
on  his  right  hand  by  a  saw.  Cataplasms  apjdie^  Cathartic  pills 
and  cathartic  mixture  taken  immediately. 

"  5/A.— Easy. 

**  6ik, — Reported  unable  to  attend  the  surgery,  and,  on  being  vi- 
sited, was  found  labouring  under  considerable  fever.  Pulse  ^)out 
120,  strong  and  incompressible ;  severe  headache  and  thirst.  The 
whole  hand  much  inflamed.  Blooded  to  34  ounces ;  cathartic  pills 
given,  and  compound  powder  of  jalap  (Ph.  Ed.) 

"  ^ih,  8/A,  and  9/A. — ^Fever  abided,  catapusms  continued,  and 
fomentations  ordered. 

"  \Oth. — Continues  better,  but  the  whole  arm  is  much  inflamed, 
and  erysipelatous ;  an  obscure  fluctuation  was  perceived  on  the  bade 
of  the  hand,  from  which,  on  being  opened,  pus  could  be  pressed  out 
as  from  a  sponge.  Calomel,  opium,  and  antimonial  powder,  giv^i 
with  confection  in  boluses. 

*'  11/A. — ^The  tumefaction  of  the  hand  much  reduced.  Anodjrne 
bolus  continued,  and  fomentations  of  poppy-heads  and  chamomile 
flowers. 

''  \2th, — The  wound  on  the  hand  discharging  freely  pus  and 
membranous  sloughs.  The  arm  very  painful ;  pobe  rapid  but  soft  ; 
tongue  dean  and  moist.  Cataplasms,  fomentations,  and  boluses  con-r 
tinued. 

*'  13/A. — Made  an  opening  on  the  fore-arm,  which  discharged  a 
quantity  of  pus  and  sloughing  matter. 

"  14/A.— Medicines  continued. 

^*  15/A. — ^Made  another  opening  on  the  bock  and  inferior  part  of 
tiie  humerus,  which  discharged  about  ei^t  ounces  of  pus. 

*'  IM.^-The  pain  and  tumefaction  of  the  arm  much  reduced; 
the  discharge  very  free,  with  quantities  of  sloughy  matter.  Bark 
given,  with  diluted  snlnhuric  add. 

'^  \^th. — ^Fever  mudi  abated;  supported  the  arm  with  a  bandage 
leaving  the  apertures  dear,  to  which  poultices  were  oontinaed.  Wise 
given ;  bark,  &c.  repeated. 

*^  1%A. — Better.  Matter  could  be  pressed  along  the  humerus, 
from  behind  the  scapula.  The  axiUary  glands  not  affected.  Ca- 
thartic mixture  taken  occasionally. 

''  19/A  and  aO/A— Improving. 
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**  26^A. — ^The  hand  and  fore-ann  nearly  sounds  and  the  discharge 
from  the  humerus  much  lessened ;  complains  of  pain  in  his  left  1% 
and  thigh^  which  are  edematous,  hut  not  discoloured. 

''  September  1. — The  left  thigh  very  painful;  hody  much  ema- 
ciated ;  fever  increased.  Bark  omitted ;  anodyne  holus  eiven  at 
nighty  and  cathartic  mixture  occasionally ;  fomentations  ana  soap  L'- 
niment  ordered. 

"  3^. — Symptoms  as  ahoye ;  pulse  about  130^  and  weak  ;  tongue 
moist ;  no  appetite.     Fomentations  continued. 

"  Jth  to  10/ A. — Fluctuation  of  matter  became  gradually  percep- 
tible in  different  parts  of  the  left  thigh^  to  which  cataplasms  were 
applied.     His  strength  was  much  exhausted. 

"  12th. — The  propriety  of  opening  the  limb  doubted,  from  his  ex- 
cessive debility. 

"  I5th, — By  Dr  Bell's  consent,  an  incision  was  made  a  little 
above  the  patella,  and  another  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh, 
from  which  was  discharged  an  immense  quantity  of  well-formed  pus ; 
he  bore  the  operation  well.     Wine  and  opium  continued. 

^'  l&tk. — Discharge  very  profuse;  the  tension  and  pain  of  the 
limb  much  relieved. 

'*  ISth, — ^Feels  more  comfortable,  but  evidently  loses  ground. 
Medicines,  &e.  repeated. 

"  20/A. — ^A  slough  formed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  sacram,  and 
excoriations  in  several  places  over  the  spine.  Cataplasms  o£  yeast 
were  applied. 

"  25M. — A  large  slough  separating  from  the  back  part  of  the 
thigh.     Bark,  wine  and  opium  continued. 

"  October  2. — Debility  so  ereat  that  it  is  with  mudi  difficulty  he 
can  be  moved  to  apply  the  dressing ;  gangrene  commencing  on  the 
right  heel.  He  lingered  until  the  11th,  when  he  sank  one  of  the 
most  miserable  objects  ever  beheld.     Body  not  examined." — P.  9. 

It  is  certainly  a  curious  circumstance  that  so  slight  an  injury 
as  that  inflicted  in  the  case  of  Kenwood,  should  have  given  rise 
to  a  train  of  sjrmptoms  so  formidable  and  so  fatal  in  a  person 
apparently  in  the  most  perfect  health ;  and  the  goodness  of 
whose  constitution,  Dr  Butter  remarks,  is  proved  "  by  his  phy- 
sical powers  withstanding  the  violent  siege  made  by  disease  on 
his  nght  hand  and  arm,  and  by  his  contending  against  a  re- 
newedand  more  desperate  series  of  morbific  action  on  his  left 
thigh  and  1^,  for  so  long  a  time  ;*"  p.  11.  Nor  is  the  cause  of 
the  disease  less  remarkable,  which,  '^  comm^idng  on  t^e  ridit 
hand,  going  up  that  arm  to  the  shoulder,  crossing  over  the  vis- 
cera,  without  attacking  them,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  body, 
running  down  the  left  thigh  and  leg,  formed  matter  in  them, 
and  produced  also  gangrene  on  the  right  heel.'*' 

We  may  observe  generally,  concerning  the  treatment  of  the 
cases,  that,  in  addition  to  the  topical  applications,  antiphlogistic 
measures  were  had  recourse  to  m  the  commencement,  and  that 
tonics  and  cordials  were  exhibited  towards  the  decline  of  die 
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diiaeiuie.  It  appears  that  ^'  two  out  of  the  three  patients  who 
recovered  were  not  blooded,  and  that  twelve  died  out  of  thirteen 
who  lost  blood.""— P.  248. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  one  only  of  the  patients 
(Reeves)  was  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  author ;  and,  as 
^e  practice  in  this  ease,  independently  of  the  non-employment 
of  oloodlettii^,  varied  in  some  respects  from  that  pursued  in 
the  others,  and  was  successful  in  its  remedy,  we  shall  extract  the 
history  at  length. 

''  William  Reeves^  set.  44,  labourer,  a  tall  and  healthy  man,  tem- 
perate and  regular  in  his  habits,  residing  in  Tra&lgar  Court,  Dock- 
i^iraU,  Deronport. 

''  On  the  9th  of  October  last,  he  slipped  from  a  piece  of  English 
oaik  timber  in  the  Dock-yard,  and  alightfy  graaied  the  skin  over  the 
tibialis  anticus  muscle  and  shin-bone  of  his  left  leg :  the  wound  was 
oonaidered  too  trifling  to  lay  him  up  from  his  duty ;  he  therefore  oon- 
tinned  at  his  work,  but  applied'  daily  at  the  surgery  for  dressings, 
until  Monday  the  25th  October,  when  the  ulcer  was  thought  to  be 
sooiid. 

**  On  the  Ist  of  November  (Monday),  he  re-applied  at  the  sur- 
gery with  the  same  ulcer,  about  the  size  of  a  spht  pea,  surrounded 
by  uiflammation,  having  been  on  the  Dock-yara  watch  during  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  night,  wheii  he  felt  pricking  and  painful  sen- 
sations in  his  leg,  accompanied  with  symptoms  of  approaching  in- 
disposition. Light  dressings  and  poultices  were  applied,  and  some 
opening  medicines  given  in  the  evening.  During  tne  night  he  be- 
came very  hot  and  feverish,  and  perspired  freely,  owing  to  some 
warm  herb  tea  which  he  had  drank  for  that  purpose. 

"  2d  (Tuesday). — He  still  retiumed  to  his  duty ;  but,  towards 
night,  the  leg  beoame  so  very  painfiil  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  home.     Poultices  were  continued. 

''  3d  (Wednesday). — On  this  day  he  was  prevented  attending 
the  surgery,  or  even  mm  leaving  his  room,  by  an  erysipelatous  red- 
ness, which  occupied  the  inner  side  of  his  left  1^  and  created  such 
agonising  pain  and  tenderness,  that  he  had  not  only  been  deprived 
of  rest  dunng  the  preceding  night,  but  of  the  power  almost  of  stand- 
ing on  it.  The  absorbent  vessels  were  inflamed  along  the  inner  part 
of  the  knee  and  thigh  to  the  groin,  where  the  glands  were  enlarged, 
and  exquisitely  paimul  to  the  touch.  The  ulc^r  still  kept  clean  and 
granulating.  Pulse  90 ;  bowels  open ;  tongue  clean  and  moist,  al- 
tiiough  languor  and  nausea  prevailed.  The  topical  applications  were 
continued,  and  purging  pills  then  ordered,  with  a  cathartic  powder 
in  the  morning. 

''  4<A  (Thursday). — ^Mr  Dryden  had  the  kindness  to  send  for 
me,  saying  that  this  case  looked  suspicious,  and  requesting  my  at- 
tendance. I  found  Reeves  at  first  so  extremely  irritable,  that  our 
common  questions  annoyed  him ;  but  he  at  last  fully  assented  to  the 
treatment  proposed. 

"  On  being  asked  what  those  red  lines  and  knobs  were  on  his 
thigh  and  grom,  he  emphatically  replied,  that  *'  the  anguish  of  his 
leg  had  caused  them" 
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''  A  dull  and  unequal  redness^  not  unlike  deeply  stained  inahi»- 
gany,  now  extended  itself  around  the  small  part  of  His  left  leg,  frns 
the  inner  ankle  to  the  calf.  The  redness  waspeculiarly  moCdsd, 
not  unlike  Erythema  papulatum,  figured  in  Wilkn  (Flate  31.)^ 
without  vesications. 

''  The  absorbent  vessels  emerging  hxnn  the  reddened  patchy  were 
traced^  by  their  vivid  colour  up  the  thigh,  and  their  valves  were 
easily  discerned  by  their  knotty  appearance. 

**  The  ulcer  still  looked  freui  and  healing.  Agonizing  pain  pre- 
vailed, particularly  on  the  inflamed  parts  of  the  limb,  and  increased 
by  the  slightest  pressure.  The  skm  was  very  tense  and  hot  ob  the 
affected  leg.  He  had  evidently  suffered  fnnn  considerable  lever,  as 
well  as  from  local  jMun,  during  the  night,  and  awoke  with  headadw. 
Pulse  100^  and  full;  bowels  freely  opened;  tongue  moist,  but  a 
little  coated  at  its  base. 

''  An  incisicm  was  immediately  made  by  Mr  Dryden  thraiigfa  the 
inflamed  skin  and  subjacent  parts,  down  to  the  fascia,  exceeding  Ave 
inches  in  length,  between  the  tibia  and  tendo  Achillis,  beamning  a 
little  above  the  inner  ankle,  and  carrying  it  upwards,  in  ue  direc- 
tion of  the  limb.  During  the  operation.  Reeves  suffered  acatriy, 
but  more  particularly  from  handling  than  from  cuttins  the  diseased 
skin.  The  divided  edges  gaped  widely,  and  looked  Uke  uioed  bacon  or 
brawn.  The  epidermis,  rete  mucosum,  and  cutis  vera»  were  thicker, 
denser,  and  reader  than  natural.  The  cellular  substance  was  da- 
tended,  and  considerably  raised  above  the  muscles,  by  a  yellowirii, 
gelatinous,  and  semiflnia  substance,  ihtermixed  here  and  uere  with 
dots  of  pus,  and  whitish  shreds  of  slough.  Three  processes  appeared 
to  be  going  on  at  the  same  time,  viz.  the  adhesive,  the  supporative, 
and  the  sloughing. 

**  Several  vessels  bled  freely  for  a  time,  and  ceased  spontaneously. 
The  blood  was  dark-coloured,  though  arterial  in  part.  Some  lint, 
sopped  in  the  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  was  inserted  in  the  wmnd, 
which  was  well  covered  with  a  poultice  of  oatmeal,  first  boiled  in 
water,  and  then  worked  into  a  proper  consistence  of  yeast. 

^*  The  operation  was  performed  about  noon ;  and  at  ftmr  ffchck 
p.  M.  his  leg  had  become  easier.  Pulse  dropped  to  90 ;  bowels  freely 
moved ;  headache  gone.  He  was  ordered  fomentations  to  the  wound 
on  changing  the  poultices,  which  were  renewed  at  every  fourth  or 
sixth  hour.     He  then  commenced  the  following  mixture : 

Q>  Cinchon.  lane.  cent.  Si**- 

Aque  dniuunom.  §xi^. 

Spir.  ammon.  aromat.  3i^< 
Fiat  mistura,  cuius  cap.  cyathum  parvum  onmi  2da  vel  3tia  honu 

'  '^  hih. — His  ^^eral  appearance  and  fbelings  were  much  improved, 
although  his  night  haa  oeen  rendered  somewhat  restlen  oy  the 
smarting  occasioned  in  his  wound  from  the  rectified  oil«  Pulse  85,  and 
soft ;  skm  moist ;  tongue  a  little  coated ;  bowels  open.  The  wounds 
looked  very  sloughy,  and  the  edges  had  receded  widely  from  each 
other ;  but  the  cutaneous  redness  had  become  more  pallid,  although 
it  had  spread  a  little  over  the  calf.     The  absorbents  had  lost  their 
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colour,  but  the  inguinal  glands  remained  enlareed,  and  tender  to  the 
touch..  Balsam  of  oopa%a  was  substituted  ror  turpentine  on  this 
day  ;  the  fomentations  and  poultices  were  eontinuea.  He  took  ten 
grains  of  calomel,  and,  after  two  hours,  some  purging  mixture,  omit- 
ting the  bark,  which  agreed  very  well  with  him,  for  a  few  hours,  of 
course  during  the  operation  of  the  purgatives. 

**  Eight  o'clock  F.  u. — ^The  purging  mixture  was  repeated  at  four 
o'clock,  when  Mr  Dryden  again  saw  him,  as  the  former  dose  had  not 
acted.     Bowels  now  freely  opened ;  pulse  80 ;  skin  moist. 

^^  Rep.  mist,  cinchon. 

"  6ih, — He  continued  the  berk  at  the  periods  stated,  during  the 
night  when  he  was  awake,  and  enjoyed  some  comfortable  and  re&eah- 
ing  sleep.  Leg  ouite  easy.  The  enlarged  glands  are  subsiding,  and 
the  tenaemess  of  the  limb  passing  off;  the  ulcer  discharges  freely 
both  pus  and  sloughs,  and  the  surrounding  redness  is  vanishing. 

*'*•  Pergat  in  usu  mistune  cinchonie. 

'^  He  was  allowed  porter,  and  cold  brandy  and  water,  as  beve- 
rages, and  some  animal  food  in  the  form  of  broiled  chops. 

''  7th, — The  dischai'ge  from  the  wound  is  free;  the  sloughs  fast 
separating,  and  granulations  beginnine  to  sprout  forth.  He  has  not 
a  bad  symptom.     The  treatment  continued. 

''  8< A.— -Granulations  more  apparent  to-day;  the  injected  cella« 
lar  tissue  is  £ewt  losing  its  bloated  appearance,  and  the  redness  quit- 
ting the  skin.  His  appetite  is  keen,  his  countenance  animated,  and 
his  skin  moist.  Pulse  oO,  and  regular ;  in  short,  his  amendment  is 
progressive. 

^*  Continuetur. 

''  9lh  and  lOth, — Began  to  dislike  the  bark,  of  which  he  had  ta- 
ken a  considerable  quantity.  He  was  ordered  still  to  repeat  a  dose 
twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

'^  15/A: — The  artificial  ulcer  now  perfectly  clean,  and  filled  with 
healthy  granulations,  all  the  sloughs  being  cast  off.  The  old  ulcer 
has  been -healed  for  a  day  or  two.  His  h^th  and  strensth  have  re- 
turned with  the  improving  aspect  of  the  sore.  On  this  day,  the 
poultices,  &c.  were  left  off,  and  some  mild  ointment,  with  a  bandage, 
was  substituted.  He  now  omitted  all  medicines,  and  trusted  to 
diet. 

"  ISth. — Ulcer  dressed  with  sticking  plaster  and  bandages. 

'^  20<A.— Sore  faat  contracting. 

'^  25th. — ^Nearly  cicatrised.     He  walked  out  for  the  first  time. 

'*  Dec.  5. — Reeves  called  at  my  house  in  Plymouth  perfectly  re- 
covered."—P.  107. 

It  seems  to  us  highly  probable,  that  had  ^neral  bloodletting 
and  active  depletion  been  employed  in  this  case,  the  patient 
would  have  sunk  under  the  oisease ;  and  we  are  strongly  in- 
cCned  to  ascribe  his  recovery  to  an  opposite  and  more  judicious 
mode  of  treatment. 

The  author,  who  seems  to  be  very  much  of  the  same  opinion, 
remarks : 
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'*  The  treatment  resorted  to^  it  must  be  admitted^  was  most  deci' 
aive>  and  calculated  to  do  either  much  good  or  much  harm. 

"  A  long  and  deep  incision,  followed  by  a  free  use  of  bark,  am- 
monia, and  other  stimuli,  ought  to  effect  some  obvious  and  salatarj 
changes,  either  in  a  healthy  or  diseased  man.  Had  this  treatment 
been  favourable  to  the  march  of  the  disease,  its  route  must  have  been 
accelerated  to  a  £Eital  termination.  But,  No !  What  did  it  ?  Why, 
it  put  an  inmiediate  check  to  every  morbid  feeling.  There  was  no 
material  advancement  afterwards.  The  agonizing  pain  in  the  le^ 
b^^  henceforth  to  cease,  the  erysipelatous  redness  to  disappear 
from  the  absorbents,  and  the  glandular  enlargements  to  sabude. 
The  pulse  lessened  its  frequency, — ^the  fever  diminished, — the  irri- 
tability was  soon  converted  into  tranquillity  and  gratefulness, — the 
appetite  returned,  and  comfortable  sleep  was  restored." — ^P.  111. 

The  practice  of  making  an  incision  in  cases  of  erysipelas 
phlegmonodes,  is  strongly  recommended  by  Mr  Co|daiid  Hut- 
chinson in  the  5th  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Trans- 
actions ;  andy  in  his  communication  to  Dr  Butter  already  refer- 
red to,  he  says, 

"  After  ten  years'  experience,  since  the  publication  of  my  re- 
marks, I  cannot  furnish  any  additional  instructions  for  the  treatment 
of  erysipehw  phlegmonodes,  besides  incision,  which,  I  am  convinced, 
is  the  best  practice  in  this  formidable  disease,  both  as  r^ards  my  own 
experience,  and  that  of  every  other  surgeon  who  has  pursued  it." — 
P.  233. 

Dr  Butter  alludes  to  an  analogous  practice,  whidi  obtains 
among  shepherds, — 

**  for  a  disease  called  the  '  Udder  su,'  which  occurs  in  sheep. 
During  the  lambing  season,  erysipelas  will  sometimes  attack  the 
ewe's  udder,  quickly  running  up  the  flank,  and  terminate  in  gan- 

§rene,  if  it  be  not  observed.    The  well-known  practice  is  to  make 
eep  incisions  into  the  mamma,  and  apply  oil  of  turpentine, — a  prac- 
tice which  almost  always  saves  the  life  of  the  animal." — P.  113.  note. 

The  supposed  causes  of  the  destructive  malady  which  pre- 
vailed at  Plymouth,  are  treated  at  considerable  length ;  and 
among  them  are  enumerated  Teak  woods, — ^mineral  tar, — ^the 
dressings  applied  to  the  sores  of  the  patients, — ^the  roofs  or  awn- 
ings wmch  furnish  a  covering  to  the  ships  while  buildinff,  and 
to  the  artificers  employed  in  their  construction,— and  me  at- 
mospheric air. 

Dr  Butter  is  disposed,  after  due  consideration,  to  acquit  all 
of  these  suspected  agents,  except  the  last  mentioned,  of  any 
share  in  the  mischief. 

It  seems,  indeed,  by  no  means  improbable,  that  some  occult, 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  inexplicable  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  aided  perhaps  by  noxious  exhalations 
from  the  earth,  during  a  hot  ana  sultry  season,  formed  the  pre- 
disposing cause  of  the  disease. 
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The  respective  questions  of  ^'  oonstitntional  susceptibility,^ 
and  *^  mOToific  poison,^  attract  a  large  share  of  die  author'^s  at- 
tention, and  are  illustrated  by  rrfer^oces  to,  ve  had  almost  said 
dissertations  on,  die  subjects  of  opium  and  emetics,  bugs  and 
leedies,  blisters,  eruptions,  bougies,  hemorrhage,  wounds,  ulcers, 
inoculation,  tiunours,  glass,  fracture,  stone,  puerperal  fever, 
psoas  abscess,  punctures,  friction,  corns,  warts,  the  bite  of  a 
rat,  and  hospital  gangrene.  For  this  part  of  the  work  we  must 
refer  to  the  treatise  itself ;  and  likewise  iat  an  ample  statement 
of  the  reasons  which  induce  Dr  Butter  to  ^'  baptise^  the  oom- 

{>laint  of  which  he  treats  Irritative  Fever.     The  terras  Erysipe- 
as  or  Brysipelatous  Fever  would  have  satisfied  us ;  but  we 
have  not  the  smallest  objection  to  his  nosology. 

What  we  may  be  allowed  to  complain  of  is,  that  the  endless 
digressions  and  multifarious  topics  introduced  into  the  voluide, 
not  only  swell  its  bulk  to  an  mconvenient  size,  which  will  im- 
pede its  circulation,  but  also  communicate  to  it  the  appearance 
rather  of  a  medical  commonplace  book,  than  that  of  a  methodi- 
cal and  well  digested  history  of  an  individual  disease.  The  li- 
terary  execution  of  the  work  is  sudi  as  we  cannot  commend  ; 
and  the  author,  either  from  carelessness  or  a  love  of  singularity, 
is  too  often  betrayed  into  the  use  of  inelegant,  obscure,  and  in- 
accurate modes  of  expression.  These  faults  would  be  more  ve- 
nial in  a  writer  of  less  power  than  Dr  Butter  evidently  pos- 
sesses ;  but  his  publication  is  not  without  its  redeeming  quali- 
ties, and  we  turn  gladly  from  this,  the  least  pleasing  part  of  our 
duty,  to  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  intelligence,  candour, 
and  independence  of  mind  which  it  displays. 


Art.  XVII. — Influence  de  VEetomac  sur  la  Production  de 
TApoplexie,  Par  J.  K.  A.  Richond,  D.  M.  Chirurgien  k 
THopital  Militaire  d'Instruction  de  Strasbourg,  &c.  Paris, 
8vo,  pp.  161. 

Influence  of  Hie  Stomach  in  producing  Apoplexy,    By  J.  K.  A. 
RiCHOND,  M.  D.  &c. 

JL  HE  above  is  a  brochure  of  ten  sheets,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  establish  the  origin  of  apoplexy  from  gastnc  irritation,  or 
rather  from  the  actual  inflammation,  of  the  stomach.  The  au- 
thor is,  in  short,  a  fiery  disciple  of  Broussais,  and  his  work  m^ 
be  considered  as  an  appendux  to  the  system  of  the  latter.  It 
contains  little  new,  ana  we  chiefly  notice  it,  that  such  of  our 
readers  as  wish  to  see  the  application  of  the  "  new  physiological 
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dodriney'^  as  the  Mlowers  of  Brouiods  affisctedly 
their  system,  to  apoplexy,  may  know  where  to  meet  with  a  to- 
lerable monography  of  it,  in  this  pamphlet  The  reasoning  ad- 
vanced does  not  seem  to  us  more  conclusive  than  that  generally 
employed  in  the  above  named  schocd.  He  indeed  shews,  what 
has  always  been  known,  the  great  reciprocity  of  sympathy  be- 
tween the  stomach  and  brain :  he  quotes  abundance  or  cases,  in 
which  the  stomach,  or  intestines,  were  found,  after  death,  firom 
apoplexy,  to  be  in  a  state  of  inflammation ;  and  he  urges  the 
probability  of  this  morbid  action  in  the  stomach,  and  its  conco- 
mitant morbid  state  in  the  brain,  having  existed  long  previous 
to  the  actual  appearance  of  the  fit,  which  he  considers  a  meie 
development,  or  explosion^  of  what  had  long  been  going  for- 
ward in  the  system. 

— '*  Afler  having  combated  errors  atill  generally  admitted^  it  is 
time  to  make  known  the  idea  which  I  have  conceived  of  apoplexy. 
I  consider  it  as  produced  by  the  vehement  and  rapid  exaltation  of 
an  irritation  (generally  chronic)  of  the  brain,  of  the  cerebdlum,  or 
the  arachnoid  membrane;  which  being  developed  in  a  slow^  suc- 
cessive, inappreciable  manner,  has  induced  alterations  more  or  less 
extensive;  and  which  becoming  suddenly  aggravated,  explodes,  as 
it  were,  with  violence,  and  determines  the  phenomena  which  are 
observed  in  apoplexy." 

This  is  his  view  of  the  theory  of  the  disease ;  and  the  excite 
ing  cause  he  supposes  to  be  at  all  times  placed  in  the  stomach, 
as  above.  But  it  is  not  merely  by  disseetions  or  reasonings 
upon  cades  in  which  apoplexy  and  gastritis  are  seen  to  ooinci£, 
that  this  doctrine  is  to  be  rendei^  universal ;  such  coincidences 
must  be  shewn  to  be  general,  and  an  explanation  must  be  dis^ 
covered  Jbr  the  exceptions.  Now,  as  long  as  we  know  that  the 
gastritic  cases  form  only  the  exceptions,  whilst  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  apoplectic  oissections  and  histories  exhibit  uie  sto- 
mach in  a  state  of  health,  we  shall  be  content  with  thanking  Dr 
Richond  for  his  endeavours  to  enlighten  us,  and  must  beg  hi» 
excuse  for  not  becoming  of  the  number  of  proselytes  whonfi  he 
counts  upon.  ^^  Ceux-fa^  he  says,  ^^  v^en  aoutons  paSj^niront 
par  proclamer  lew  etbjurationy  et  par  se  placer  dans  nos  rangs^ 
— Pref,  ii. 

The  view  of  the  disease  which  he  has  taken  does  not  indeed 
lead  to  any  practical  results  materially  different  from  those  in 
use«  Bloodletting  continues  as  before,  except  that  the  panacea 
Broiissiana  of  leeches,  is  applied  over  the  epigastrium.  The 
bowels  should  still  be  opened,  though  by  much  gentler  means 
than  those  formerly  employed.  Busters  he  very  properly  re- 
probates; and  though  tne  same  view  has  been  supported  b^ 
Baglivi,  Tissot,  and  many  others,  we  think  this  part  of  Dr  Ri- 
chond by  no  means  the  least  deser>ing  of  a  reaoing.     Emetics 
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are,  of  ooime,  no  favourites.  We  should  have  premised  that 
the  work  is  a  prize  essay,  and  ma]r»  therefore,  be  supnosed  to 
contain  most  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  gastro-^pnlwistic 
origin  of  apoplexy.  The  following  '^  Final  proposiiions  "mil 
afford  to  the  reader  a  very  correct  notion  of  the  tenor  of  the 
whole  argument. 

^  PINAL  PROPOSmoNS,"  p.  iGO. 

**  The  stomach  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  brain ;  the 
dose  union  which  they  present  is  indispensable  to  the  performance 
of  the  functions  proper  to  the  brain. 

*'  It  announces  its  wants  by  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst ;  the 
former  announces  the  wants  of  excitement,  the  latter  results  from 
it. 

''  Besides  the  functions  of  nutrition,  the  stomach  maintains  the 
brain  in  a  Ume  favourable  to  its  action :  it  is  the  balance  of  life. 

"  In  the  state  of  disease,  the  stomach  causes  the  brain  to  partici- 
pate in  its  sufferings ;  snd  this  participation  gives  rise  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  appreciable  phenomena,  which,  oftener  than  is  suspected,  ex- 
cite orguaic  disease. 

"  Thus,  in  chronic  irritation  of  the  stomadi,  there  ^most  always 
exists  aiieralume  in  the  encephalon  or  its  envelopes,  which,  by  vdi^ 
ment  aggravation,  may  give  place  to  mania,  epilepsy,  and  some- 
times  to  apoplexy.  Ssnguineous  effusion  may  sometimes  be  the  re- 
sult of  it ;  hU  Us  existence  is  accidenial,  and  forms  not  the  essence  of 
the  disease. 

**  When  the  hemorrhage  takes  place,  it  is  at  the  point  where  the 
irritation  predominates;  because  the  vessels  of  tnat  part,  being 
goiged  with  blood  which  flows  thither,  are  dilated,  softened,  ana 
are  by  age  more  disposed  to  rupture.  If  apsrtial  softening  a£  ibe 
brain  exist,  the  blood  may  be  emised  into  that  point,  and  produce 
those  cavernous  appearances  which  have  been  unproperly  ascribed 
to  the  hemorrhage  alone. 

"  The  treatment  of  apoplexy  ought  to  be  entirely  antiphlogistic 
for  the  disease  is  an  irritaium. 

"  Emetics,  purgatives,  vesicatories,  are,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  injurious.     When  they  succeed,  it  is  by  revulsion,"  && 

In  fine,  we  suspect  the  new  school  has  adopted  the  appella- 
tion of  ^*  Physiological  "^  by  the  rule  of  contrast,  or  what  gram- 
marians call  antiphrasis:  for,  of  all  the  aspHants  to  novaty  in 
the  healing  art,  theirs  is  the  sect  which  calls  least  sound  phy- 
siology to  its  aid;  and  the  loose,  rambling  manner  in  which 
they  employ,  what  are  still  mere  conjectures  in  that  science, 
does  not  allow  unprejudiced  observers  to  anticipate  much  im- 
provement to  medicine  from  this  coalition. 
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Art.  XVIII. — Be(Aachtungen  zur  Anatomic^  Phyriolcffiey  Pa- 
ihologie  g^iorig.  Von  A.  W.  'Otto,  M.  D.  Director  des 
Konigl.  Mus.  zu  Breslau,  &c.  4io,  pp.  ^00.    Berlin,  1824. 

Pathological^  Physwlogicaly  and  Anatomical  Observations.  By 
Dr  Otto,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Royal  Muaeum  at 
Breslau.     4to,  pp.  200.     Berlin  1824-. 

X  HE  above  work  is  one  of  those  ephemeral  collections  oi  ob- 
servations, which,  from  their  unpretending  form,  may  fairly  defy 
criticism.  They  often  furnish  us  with  an  abundance  of  new 
facts ;  but,  so  long  as  they  go  no  farther,  our  office  is  merely  to 
extract  from  them,  with  a  grateful  acknowledgment,  the  addi- 
tions which  they  have  made  to  human  knowledge.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  following  abridgments  from  Dr  Otto's  oook. 

1. — Singytar  Variety  of  Suicide. 

A  butcher,  oppressed  with  disease  and  low  spirits,  had  de- 
tected an  excess  of  familiarity  between  his  wife  and  his  partner. 
He  resolved  on  suicide,  and  ran  his  head  against  the  wall,  in  the 
presence  of  several  persons ;  but  this  proving  ineiFectual,  he  re- 
solved at  last  to  put  himself  to  death,  by  repeated  strokes  of  his 
butcher^s  axe  upon  his  skull;  and  at  last  succeeded,  anking 
from  loss  of  blocd  as  much  as  from  the  injury  done  to  the  parts 
within.  It  appeared,  after  death,  that  he  had  hit  the  cranium 
chiefly  with  one  of  the  comers  of  the  axe,  and  that  this  had 
alighted  many  times  upon  one  place,  making  a  large  hole  into  the 
hollow  of  the  cranium ;  but  tnat  tlic  weapon  had  made  at  least 
100  blows  upon  the  cranium  (which  were  still  visible  upon  the 
prepared  bones),  before  death  bad  taken  place. 

We  mention  this,  chiefly  because  a  case  of  this  kind,  occuning 
under  other  circumstances,  might  have  implicated  innocent  per- 
sons in  an  accusation  of  murder.  It  is  but  lately  that  the  ston' 
of  a  man,  similarly  mangled,  was  recorded  in  the  British  prints*; 
and  we  believe  the  general  impression  was,  that  his  death  could 
have  originated  in  no  other  way  than  from  wilful  murder.  How 
frightfully  intense  must  have  been  the  resolution,  how  inex- 
haustible the  muscular  power,  of  this  Silesian  suicide  ! 

2.  Bones  containing  Metallic  Mercury. 

These  were  found  in  two  subjects,  both  young.     In  the  first, 
the  ribs,  the  ossa  ilium,  the  upper  and  lower  bones  of  the  leg, 
exhibited  this  appearance  upon  being  struck ;  and,  at  present,  se- , 
Teral  years  after,  mercury  can  still  be  shaken  from  tnem  in  the 
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same  way.  The  metallic  mercury  flowed  out  upon  the  dissecting 
tables,  macerating  tubs,  and  other  apparatus  employed  by  Pro- 
fessor Otto,  and  his  friend  Dr  Guret^  whilst  in  tne  act  of  clean- 
ing the  bones.  A  piece,  taken  from  the  middle  of  one  of  the  bones 
was  analyzed,  at  the  request  of  our  author,  by  Professor  Fischer,, 
and  demonstrated  evidently  the  presence  of  mercury.  In  fine,  Dr. 
Otto  has  published  these  two  singular  facts,  as  affording  ^*  the 
most  undeniable  evidence  of  what  is  so  generally  doubted,  the 
power  of  the  living  system  to  reduce  the  oxides  of  mercury,  and 
the  actual  appearance  of  the  latter,  so  reduced,  in  die  bones.^ 

8. — Case  ofHydaHdB  in  the  Caviiies  of  ike  Heart.    With 

an  Engraving. 

6.  £.  a  soldier,  35  years  of  age,  died  in  the  Hospital  of  Si- 
lesia, of  a  disease  of  the  testicle.  On  dissection,  the  appearance, 
magnitude,  and  structure  of  the  heart  was  almost  natural ;  but 
its  right  cavity  contained  a  very  great  number  of  hydatids, 
which  were  fixed  to  the  Eustachian  valve,  by  seven  visible,  but 
slender  filaments ;  one  of  which,  however,  appeared  more  liga* 
mentous  than  the  rest.  The  valve  itself  was  thickened,  enlarged, 
and  rigid;  the  filaments  by  which  the  hydatids  were  suspended, 
were  partly  inserted  into  the  ir^  edge  of  the  valve,  partly  upon 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  aperture  of  the  cava  inferior^  from 
whence  proceeded  the  group  of  hj^datids,  fully  1^  inches  long, 
into  the  opening  of  the  ri^ht  ventricle ;  so  that  the  orifice  could 
never  have  been  completely  sliut  during  contraction.  The  num- 
ber amounted  to  70  or  80,  some  of  them  as  large  as  a  garden 
pea;  others  as  small  as  millet,  but  all  confined  to  the  situation 
described. 

4. — MediUlarij  Sarcoma  of  the  Ovarium^  in  a  Girl  of 
Twelve  j/ears  of  age.     P.  142. 

This  tumour  measured  9  inches  in  length,  4  Jbroad,  and  4 
tliick.  It  was  the  left  ovary,  white,  f^oft,  mamillated,  with  in- 
tersections of  cellular  membrane.  The  right  ovary  was  sound, 
and  undeveloped,  corresponding  to  that  early  age  ;  the  right  fal- 
lopian tube  natural ;  but  that  of  the  left  side,  though  void  of  ad- 
hesion, or  any  particular  disorganization,  was  considerably  en- 
larged and  firm,  with  its  canal  open,  and  much  more  vascuiar 
than  the  tube  of  the  right  side.  The  girl  had  complaltied  about 
nine  months,  during  which  the  ascent  of  the  tumour  from  the 
pelvis  towards  the  epigastrium  could  be  distinctly  perceived.  It 
was  movable,  firee  from  pain,  and  seemed  at  last  to  terminate 
life  by  dropsy  and  hectic*  An  organic  disease  of  this  part,  com- 
mencmg  at  so  early  an  age,  and  proceeding  so  rapidly  to  a  fatal 
termination,  is  a  case  of  singular  interest.     The  girl  was  scrofu-r 
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lous;  and  she  attributed  the  origin  of  her  oomphuiit  to  a  strain 
received  while  lifting  water.  But  Professor  Otto  states,  that  she 
was  suspected  of  frequent  indulgence  of  a  premature  sexual  im- 
pulse with  a  boy  ;  and,  as  the  inspection  of  the  parts  entirely 
confirmed  this  suspidon  after  death,  he  thinks  the  malady  may 
have,  in  part  at  least,  derived  its  ori^n  from  this  cause.  But, 
granting  all  the  influence  of  'this  precocious  excitement,  it  ap- 
pears  to  us  impossible  to  understand  why  the  tube  and  ovary  of 
the  one  side  only  were  affected,  the  uterus  remaining  mean- 
while undeveloped. 

B.—'A  Mate  HermaphrodUe  thai  had  served  in  loco  uxoris,  tn 
three  marriages ;  with  Ehgravings  of  the  Parts^  p.  18S. 

Kaluza,  a  boor  of  Upper  Silesia,  entered,  at  the  proper  tribu- 
nal, an  action  of  divorce  asainst  his  wife,  whom  he  represented 
as  affected  with  an  incurable  and  disgusting  disease  of  the  geni- 
tal organs,  by  which,  in  the  connubial  act,  his  ownparts  were 
subjected  to  strangulation,  pain,  and  excoriation.  The  physi* 
cian  ordered  by  the  court  to  make  the  due  examination  of  both 
parties,  found  indeed  an  anomalous  structure  in  the  female ;  but 
the  husband,  connderably  advanced  in  life,  also  appeared  to  la- 
bour under  a  natural  pnimoas,  and  along  the  margin  <xf  the 
prepuce,  exhibited  many  indurated  places,  apparently  cicatrices. 
On  the  whole,  the  medical  man  mve  it  as  his  opinion,  that  both 
the  parties  were  sufficientlv  ^uaufied  for  the  purposes  of  mar- 
riage, and  the  case  was  aeaded  in  favour  of  the  wife.  The 
husband  however  appealed ;  and  demanding  exam'mation  by  a 
different  physician,  it  was,  at  length,  fully  established,  that  nis 
wife  was  a  man.  She  was  sent  to  Breslau,  and  examined  there 
by  the  Royal  Medical  College  of  Silesia,  and  the  following  was 
tne  result  of  their  investigation. 

The  wife  was  85years  of  age,  5  feet  4  inches  in  Silesian  mea- 
sure (about  5  feet  English),  strong,  muscular,  and  meagre ;  had 
a  thin,  soft  beard ;  breasts,  face,  form  of  thorax,  puvis,  and 
limbs  exactly  resembling  those  of  a  man  ;  the  hands  and  arms 
strong,  torose,  and  unrounded; — the  private  parts  exhibited 
what  represented  the  penis  1^  inches  in  length,  and  half  an  inch 
in  breaath ;  furnished  with  a  glans  one-third  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  covered  by  a  movable  prepuce.  It  was  imperfonu 
ted ;  but  exhibited  dbtinctly  the  split  urethra,  through  the 
whole  length  of  its  inferior  aspect.  (See  the  drawing  to  Dr 
Gairdner'^s  Case  in  our  last  Number,)  The  scrotum  was,  in 
like  manner,  split  into  two  parts,  and  formed  two  oblong  emi- 
nences, following  the  direction,  and  emulating  the  form  m  labia 
externa ;  and  were  covered  externally  with  abundance  of  very 
strong  hair ;  whilst  within  they  were  lined  with  a  fine  mucous 
membrane.     The  right  half  of  the  scrotum  projected  more  than 
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the  left ;  and  evidently  contained  a  testicle,  about  the  size  of 
that  of  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age ;  the  left  testicle  lay  likewise 
without  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  was  softer  and  smaller  than 
the  right ; — fit)m  both  a  spermatic  cord  could  be  traced  distinctly 
to  the  external  abdominal  ring.  Between  these  two  acrda^  thus 
imitating  the  labia  externa,  and  containing  each  a  testicle,  was 
found  a  red  fissure  or  aperture,  covered  with  a  vascular  mucous 
membrane,  which,  in  the  posterior  aspect,  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  anterior  to  the  anus,  was  boundea  by  a  distinct  fraenulum, 
and  proceeded  upwards  IJ  inches  high  into  the  pelvis,  where 
it  ended,  in  the  form  of  a  funnel  at  die  round  orifice  of  the  ure- 
thra, which  was  there  seen  to  open  into  it.  This  vaginal  aper- 
ture was  bounded  above  and  before  by  the  penis,— was  large 
enough  to  receive  the  glans  of  the  husband,— and,  in  fact,  had 
long  served  for  this  purpose.  A  hard  mass  could  be  felt  at  the 
opening  of  the  urethra  into  the  bottom  of  this  funnel,  which  was 
probably  the  prostate  gland ;  and  more  upwards  and  outwards, 
nearly  in  the  natural  region  of  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  lay  the 
split  urethra  above  mentioned,  with  a  row  of  three  pretty  large 
openings,  out  of  which,  by  pressure  and  irritation  oi  the  genital 
organs,  several  drops  of  a  clear  mucous  fluid  were  observed  to 
flow.  Professor  Otto  considers  these  openings  as  the  extremi. 
ties  of  the  ducts  of  the  prostate  gland,  of  Cowper^«  ghmd,  and 
the  spermatic  cord. 

With  these  appearances,  the  evidence  of  the  husband  entire- 
ly agreed  *.  1/he  woman  also  confessed  that  she  derived  en- 
joyment from  the  ejaculation  of  a  fluid, — ^had  never  menstruate 
ed,  and  could  not  oe  brought  to  confess  any  predilection  for 
either  sex.  Of  course  she  was  pronounced  to  ue  an  irregular- 
ly formed  male. 

This  person  had  lived  ten  years  harmoniously  in  the  state  of 
marriage  with  difierent  husbands ;  and  the  whole  history  throws 
great  light  upon  the  nature  of  herraaphrodism.  May  it  not 
also  explain  that  wonderful  story  of  Mr  Pott,  who  is  smd  to 
have  masculated  a  female,  by  extracting  from  her  ^roin  two 
tumours,  which  afterwards  were  discovered  to  be  ovanes  ?  The 
woman  he  operated  on  may  have  deceived  him  in  what  regards 
menstruation,  as  she  probably  did  respecting  the  pain  of  the  in- 
guinal tumm*.  (Pott's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  830.)  We  merely 
throw  out  this  hint  for  the  use  of  those  who  may,  like  us,  find 
difficulty  in  explaining  a  fact  not  borne  out  by  the  daily  results 
of  castration  on  the  females  of  inferior  animals. 

Upon  taking  leave  of  Professor  Otto,  we  would  express  our 
wish,  that  the  conservators  of  the  numerous  and  valuable  ana> 

*  Jngreasum  enim  ipsi  nunquam  uxor  permiiit,  doneo  genitale  fHamdo,  hu- 
morem  aliquem  in  hominem  cgecisset ;  quo  facto,  subita  voce  nunc  aooedere  ei  U^ 
cere,  ezclamaret. 
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tomicol  collections  of  our  own  country  would  favour  the  public 
occasionally  with  such  another  commodious  account  of  their  more 
remarkable  cases  and  preparations  as  the  present.  So  com- 
pletely are  all  the  members  of  the  profession  kept  in  the  dark  as 
to  this  point  at  present,  that  many  rare  specimens  of  disease  and 
monstrosity  are  left  neglected,  solely  because  the  practitioner,  to 
whom  they  occur,  has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  a  more  iu<*» 
structive  specimen  may  not  already  exist  in  some  public  mu« 
seum.  We  are  confident  that  of  such  instructive  varieties  of  na* 
ture,  a  register,  carefully  preserved,  in  an  accessible  form,  would 
much  promote  the  knowledge  of  oaedicine  in  this  countnr,  and 
soon  ooliterate  the  necessity  of  our  youth  running  a  tour  through 
the  more  accessible  collections  of  foreigners. 


Abt.  XIX. — De  Ahusu  Hydrargyria  Proltutio  annufiiiaiu  Scha-^ 
las  Clinicas  de  morbo  S^philitico  autumnali  et  hyhemo  ttm- 
pare  habendat.  A  Professore  J.  C.  Wendt,  M.  D.  Medico 
primario  Nosocomii  Communis  Metropoleos,  Equite  aurato, 
&c.     Havniae  1823. 

On  the  Abuse  of  Mercury  in  Syphilitic  Diseases^  By  Professor 
Wendt.     4to.  Copenhagen  1823. 

▼  V  E  merely  notice  this  spirited  little  condensation  of  the  many 
waitings  and  lamentations  which  have  been  sent  forth  from  the 
different  corners  of  Euroj)e  against  the  use  of  this  ^*  pernicious 
mineral  as  a  geographical  curiosity.  The  ideas  are  purely  an 
echo  of  the  sentiments  respecting  the  improper  use  of  mercury, 
which  have  received  so  much  light,  and  so  much  exaggeration, 
from  the  labours  of  our  countrymen  within  tiie  last  ten  years.  It 
is  curious  and  instructive  to  observe  their  echo  continued  in  the 
*^  distant  isles  of  Scandinavia,^  and  satisfactory  to  the  philanthro* 
pist  to  foresee,  in  the  authority  and  decision  of  the  present  autlior, 
a  rapid  extinction  of  that  indiscriminate  routine,  wnich,  till  lately, 
prescribed  mercury  upon  the  least  mention  of  the  name  of  sy- 
philis, and  continued  its  operation,  when  the  only  effects  that 
could  follow  were,  of  the  most  ruinous  description.  Grazfiora 
morbis  patimur  remedial  is  Dr  Wendt's  motto ;  and  it  appears 
from  his  observations,  that,  in  Denmark,  where  the  healing  art 
is  cultivated  with  much  assiduity,  this  complaint  was  at  least 
as  well  grounded  as  amongst  ourselves. 

"  Horresco  referens,  quam  saepe  viderim  supinam  negligentiam, 
idqae  noHrocoelo  et  subplaga  septentrionaU,  nunc  discrimtne  servato 
praescribendi  aegrotis  qui  morbis  syphiliticis  laborant,  mercuria- 
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lium  usum  :  et  obstupui^  ardorem  videns  ac  intensissiinam  curam, 
ut  aegroti  oxydo  hoc  metaUico  se  ingurgilent,  inngnem  quaiUitatem  de^ 
glutiani,  tarn  intus,-  quam  extut,  totum  corpus  mercurio  larg^  indnU 
a?iL" — ^p.  4. 

From  this  unprincipled  and  ignorant  practice,  he  informs  us, 
that  he  has  himself  frequently  witnessed  the  origin  of  aneurysms 
of  the  heart  and  large  vessels ;  and  that  his  colleague  Professor 
Thai  is,  as  well  as  himself,  engaged  in  attending  to  the  means 
of  removing  this  opprobrium  from  the  medical  practice  of  Den- 
mark. We  take  leave  of  our  worthy  knight  of  the  order  of 
Dannebrog,  to  whom  we  are  partly  attracted  by  the  naive  ela^ 
ticity  of  his  manner,  which,  like  that  of  his  countryman  Bartha. 
liu,  and  his  Swedish  neighbour  Linnaeus,  seems  proof  against 
the  genius  of  his  climate,  but  chiefly  by  the  internal  evidence  he 
affords  of  the  rapid  spread  of  science,  and  of  the  facility  with 
whidi  ancient  prejudices  are  now  relinquished  by  leading  cha^ 
racters  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  indeed  confesses,  in  a 
manner  the  most  flattering  to  our  national  feelings,  the  aid  which 
he  has  derived  from  the  medical  authors  of  our  country,  whom 
he  carefully  classes  in  the  order  of  their  importance  thus,  Aber* 
nethy,  Matthias,  Rose,  Guthrie.  Dr  Wendt  is  physician  to  the 
Lock  Hospital  df  Copenhagen,  and  relates  the  following  instruc* 
tive  piece  of  medical  history,  which  we  would  hope,  for  the  ho^ 
nour  of  human  nature,  will  for  ever  remain  unique. 

"  Alter  casus,  nempe  ulcera  venerea  primkiva  linguae,  rarius  qui* 
dem  occurrit  In  hoc  nosocomio,  in  tanta  scortorum  copia,  mihi 
quoque  data  est  facultas  videndi  et  tractandi  haec  ulcera  et  has  ex- 
coriationes.  Coitus  impurus  ilia  genuerat,  dum  quidam  nautae^ 
sive  Eussici  sive  ab  America  septentrionali  advecti,  (id  referre  nau- 
seam mihi  facit),  ut  ipsi  adversus  luem  veneream  in  tuto  essent^  ori- 
ficium  oris  horum  scortorum  ad  coitum  celebrandum  delegerent. 

''  Quoniam  haec  prostibula  saepe  repetitis  vicibus  usa  sunt  mer- 
curialibus  ad  salivationem  usque,  turn  vero  si  vera  cuusa  Jgnota  esset^ 
haec  ignorantia  facile  opinionem  gigneretj  talia  ulcera  pro  raercu- 
rialibus  venereis  primitivis,  haberi.  Quae,  supra  nominata,  ulcera 
sub  mea  cura  occurrerunt,  initio  oblonga  erant,  neque  profunda  et  cO" 
loris  subjiavi  densi;  sed  intra  paucos  dies  profundiora  facta  sutU  et 
conftueniia,Jere  per  totam  linguam  se  diff)tderunt,  magis  magisque  dolo' 
rosa,  et  margines  quodammodo  lardaceae,  Denique  eliam  in  linguae 
marginibus,  prnecipue  apice,  ulcera  ejusdem  colons  provefierunt,  quo* 
rum  apid  linguae  incidentia  maxime  dduerunt.  In  arcu  palati  quoque 
ulcera  similia  provenerunt,  sed  haec  non  multum  se  diffuderunt,  et 
magis  circumscripta  fuerunt.  Doloribus  increscentibus,  tota  res  in 
eo  vertitur,  ut  hisce  calamitosis  foeminis  paratissimum  levamen  pa- 
rari  possit.  Confugi  ad  jusculum  avenaceum  raucilaginosum,  aquae 
calcis  mistum,  pro  colutorio  ;  praescripsl  linctum  mucilaginosum  e 
gummi  tragacantha,  adjuncta  convenlenti  portioni  hydrargyri  muri- 
atici  mitis. 

~  **  Horum  remediorum  usu  et  diaeta  lactea  ambarum  aegrotantiam 
ibcminarum  conditio  jioii  levata  solum  est,  sed  brevi  post  harum 
utraque  convaluit.'* 
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Abt.  XX. — TraiU  Clinique  et  Physiologique  de  FEncepha* 
Ute^  et  des  suites.  Par  M.  J.  Bouillaud,  M.  D.  Ancien 
Interne  des  Hospitaux  de  Paris,  &c.  &c. 

'Clinical  and  Physiological  Treatise  upon  Encephalitis.  By 
M.  J.  BouiLLAUD,  M.  D.     8vo,  pp.  350.     Paris  1825- 

X  HIS  is  another  production  of  the  Physiological  school,  for 
Dr  Bouillaud  is  both  a  phleffmasian  and  a  phrenologist  In 
deed,  though  this  is  about  the  first  time  the  combination  has 
occurred  to  us  in  a  treatise  professing  to  be  practical,  we  confess 
the  union  of  these  two  sects  seems  by  no  means  unnatural ;  and 
we  were  not  a  little  amused  at  the  facility  with  which  Doctor 
Bouillaud  slides  down  from  the  dogmas  of  Broussais  to  the 
d(^pnas  of  Gall,  or  the  reverse,  as  best  suits  his  purpose.  The 
same  enthusiasm,  the  same  sanguine  anticipations  of  hope,  and 
the  same  lax  interpretations  of  fact,  distinguish  both  the  cra- 
niological  and  phiegmasian  systems ;  and  whoever  has  given 
up  to  the  one  doctrine  his  right  of  demanding  the  kind  of  evi- 
dence, which  is  accorded  in  other  sciences  of  mere  observa- 
tion,  is  in  the  fair  way  of  embracing  the  other,  or  indeed  any 
other  creed  that  offers.  In  whatever  case  the  act  of  ready  be- 
lief is  no  enjoined  or  moral  duty,  it  becomes  the  index  of  rash, 
untrained,  or  deficient  intellectual  powers ;  for  in  science,  not 
less  than  in  the  business  of  human  life,  ^*  men  are  not  saved  by 
fuith^  but  by  the  want  of  it  ^  and  when  the  members  of  a  sect 
are  observea  to  become  clamorous  for  this  species  of  ignorant  as- 
sent,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  they  possess  no  more  satiafac* 
tory  means  of  enforcing  that  other  assent  which  results  from  the 
irresistible  deductions  of  reason.  If  it  be  true  that  nearly  all 
the  diseases  of  the  human  body  arise  from  gastro-enteric  irrita^ 
tion,  why  not  quietly  leave  the  development  of  this  source  of 
causation  to  the  gradual  progress  of  rational  pathology  and  care. 
ful  dissection?  What  adequate  motive  can  influence  the  great 
mass  of  medical  intellect,  contrary  to  all  its  worldly  interests, 
to  withhold  its  assent,  if  the  evidence  is  satisfactory  ?  And,  if 
it  is  not  satisfactory,  how  unjust  and  absurd  is  it  to  attempt  to 
thrust  forcibly  an  untenable  doctrine  upon  the  more  unthinking, 
and  consequently  less  sceptical,  part  of  the  public  !  We  shoula 
ima^ne  that  opinions,  which  are  only  to  be  sustained  by  un- 
reasonable clamour,  arguments  ad  hominem,  and  visionary  anti- 
cipations of  the  future,  could  hardly  be  worth  the  perverse,  im- 
portunate pains  that  are  daily  bestowed  upon  them. 

We  have  been  l)etrayed  into  these  remarks  by  the  dogmati- 
zing style  of  our  young  author.  He  lays  it  down  as  a  prin. 
ciple,  for  example,  that  every  disease  originates  in  orgamc  le- 
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sioD,  and  pronounces  a  ufoe  against  medicine  should  she  ever 
depart  from  this  vei^  apocr^hal  proposition  !  (Pref.  vi.)  He 
then  proceeds  to  criticize,  m  no  very  measured  terms,  the  va- 
luable  patholc^cal  epistles  of  M.  Lallemand ;  and  all  this  in 
the  preface,  previously  to  informing  us  of  the  object  of  his 
own  labours.  These  are  indeed  respectable  ;  but  Uiey  cannot 
be  substituted  for  the  exact  and  satinactory  information  of  the 
work  alluded  to. 

The  first  part  consists  of  observations^  that  is  to  say,  of  a 
number  of  cases  methodically  arranged.  The  second  part  only 
is  properly  the  treatise  upon  encephalitis. 

The  cases  were  chiefly  observea  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris, 
and  are  subdivided  into  sections,  according  to  their  termina- 
tions, ^rst^  encephalitis  with  redness,  sanguineous  injection, 
turgescence,  and  slight  induration  of  the  cerebral  substance ; 
second,  terminating  m  softening  and  suppuration  of  the  cere- 
bral substance,  but  without  the  formation  of  a  cyst  around  the 
pus ;  ikirdy  terminating  by  encysted  abscesses  ;jftmrth,  termi- 
nating  in  the  formation  of  incidental  tissues.  The  latter  are 
generally  albuminouSj  iuberculary  or  sieeUonuUous  tumours,  oc- 
casionally degenerating  into  cancer.  On  the  whole,  the  fifty- 
three  cases  d3ivered  in  the  book,  as  exemplifying  the  forms  of 
encephalitis,  are  judiciously  arranged,  and,  though  many  of 
them  have  been  previously  published,  there  are  still  a  suflicient 
number  of  new  cases  to  enhance  very  much  the  value  of  the 
work. 

Dr  Bouillaud  divides  the  progress  of  encephalitis  into  four 
stages,  corresponding  to  the  four  classes  of  morbid  phenomena 
detected  by  the  knife  as  its  consequences,  namely,  1.  The  stage 
of  irritation ;  2.  The  sta^  of  softening,  or  ramoHissement ; 
8.  The  stage  of  suppuration,  or  abscess ;  4.  The  stage  of  in. 
cidental  forms.  lie  likewise  considers  encephalitis  as  acute 
and  chronic,  general  and  partial,  with  irritatum,  or  with  conu 
pression. 

The  causes  of  the  disease,  whether  predisposing  or  exciting,  he 
considers  as  often  obscure ;  but  those  that  are  known  he  classes 
as  follows :  1.  The  direct  action  of  mechanical  injuries ;  S.  Irritar- 
tions  transmitted  from  irritated  nerves;  S.  Moral  affections; 
4.  Abuse  of  excitants ;  5.  The  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the 
encephalon.  The  predisposing  causes  are  a  sanguine  or  ner- 
vous  temperament,  excessive  action  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  laUnt  chronic  phlcffmasia  of  the  brain.  It  is  but  jus- 
tice to  our  author  to  testify,  that  these  seem  very  fairly  dedu- 
dble  from  the  cases  he  has  collected ;  and  that,  to  our  surprise 
and  unspeakable  comfort,  he  has  not  once,  in  this  section  of 
causes,  resorted  to  the  gastro-enteric  irritation  as  giving  origin 
to  encephalitis.  Indeed,  were  the  various  stages  of  encephali- 
itis  above  mentioned  capable  of  being  traced  distinctly  into  each 
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Qthe)\  we  should  be  willing  to  admit  our  author  s  entire  view 
of  the  causes  of  encephalitis  and  its  consequences  as  correct ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  ingenious  and  meritorious  labours  of 
Rostan,  Lallemandy  Leveille,  Cruveilliier,  Parent,  Martinet, 
Georget,  Rochoux,  and  other  distinguished  individuals  of  the 
Parisian  school,  and  the  able  advocation  of  the  subject  in  the 
work  before  us,  it  is  still  far  from  being  proved  that  what  our 
author  names  the  morbid  incidental  tissue^  even  the  hardening 
or  softening  of  the  brain,  originate  from  inflammation  alone. 
In  other  parts  of  the  system  similar  degenerations  arise ;  but 
the  history  of  their  origin  and  progress  is  buried  in  the  most 
profound  obscurity. 

Dr  Bouillaud  has  an  interesting  article  upon  the  modi6ca- 
tions  of  the  symptoms  of  encephahtis,  accormng  to  the  portion 
of  the  brain  which  it  affects.  We  regret  that  the  diffuse,  argu- 
mentative tone  in  which  he  delivers  his  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject, render  it  impossible  to  extract  them  entire.  Their  sub- 
stance is  as  follows. 

1.  The  paralysis  of  the  organs  of  speech  depends  upon  the 
lesion  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  "  I  have  collected  so 
great  a  number  of  facts  upon  this  proposition,  that  I  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  most  incontestible  truths  C  p.  ^76.  "  I  have 
never  been  once  deceived  in  prognosticating  from  the  loss  of 
speech,  that,  after  death,  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  would 
be  found  impaired  C  P-  162. 

2.  The  palsy  of  the  inferior  limbs  corresponds  to  the  lesion 
of  the  middle  lobes,  and  to  that  of  the  corpora  striata.  He 
quotes  Saucerotte,  Foville,  PineUGrandchamp,  and  Lacrampe- 
Loustan,  as  maintaining  the  same  opinion  with  slight  modifica- 
tions. ^ 

3.  The  paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities  is  the  effect  of  the 
lesion  of  the  thalami  optici,  or  of  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  braiji. 
Here  also  Foville,  Pinel-Grandchamp,  Serres,  and  Lacrampe- 
Loustan,  are  cited  as  holding  the  same  doctrine. 

4.  The  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  does  not  always 
accompany  that  of  the  muscles  of  other  parts.  Clinical  obser- 
vation has  hitherto  taught  Dr  Bouillaud  nothing  of  the  scat  of 
these  lesions. 

5.  The  above  paralyses  may  be  combined,  and  their  scats 
co-existent  or  united. 

6.  Derangements  of  intellect  most  frequently  take  place  from 
lesions  of  the  cortical  substance ;   p.  296. 

7.  In  the  first  period  of  irritation,  the  intellectual,  locomo. 
tive,  and  sensitive  faculties  are  observed  to  be  exalted. 

8.  In  the  latter  period,  or  that  of  disorganization  and  com- 
pression, the  same  faculties  are  diminished  or  completely  lost. 

9.  When  the  encephalitic  affection  is  general^  all  the  sensa- 
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lions,— «I1  the  iatellectual  functions, — all  the  voluntary  and  re- 
flected motions,— *«re  simultaneously  disturbed. 
.  10.  When  the  affection  is  locals  the  function  over  which  the 
diseased  portion  presides  is  alone  affected.  But  the  carpus  caiL. 
losunij  septum  luctdum^  andjbmiw,  may  be  affected  without 
any  paralysis  whatever  ensuine. 

11.  Dr  fi.  repeats  from  Lallemand  the  following  brief  dia- 
gnostic characters  of  arachnitis,  apopleay,  and  encephalitis.  In 
arachnitis  there  are  spasmodic  symptoms  zcit/tout  palsy  ;  in  apo- 
plexy sudden  palsy  xmtltout  spasmodic  symptoms ;  in  cerebral 
inflammation,  spasmodic  symptoms y  slozv  and  p7'ogressive  palsy, 
tinequal  and  intermittent  progress. 

These  are  also  our  autnor  s  diagnostics,  and  his  practice  coiu 
sists  in  bleeding,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  low  diet. 
£pispastics,  in  their  dinerent  forms,  he  deems  useful  only  iix 
the  second  or  chronic  stage ;  and  with  these  means  carenilly 
and  seasonably  employed,  he  does  not  despair  of  success  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases. 

The  above  are  the  parts  in  Dr  Bouillaud^s  notice,"  which 
seemed  most  likely  to  interest  a  British  reader ;  ,]but  his  style 
and  reasoning  are  in  general  of  too  lax  a  cliaracter  to  admit  of 
our  presenting  appropriate  extracts.  The  book,  however,  with 
all  its  faults,  is  usetul  to  those  who  would  study  the  obscure 
affections  of  the  encephalon.  We  subjoin  a  table  of  the  reku 
tive  duration  of  forty-four  cases  of  encephalitis,  confirmed  by 
dissection.     P.  845. 

Died, — During  Ist  week,  -  -  -  9 

During  2d    do.  -  -  -  6 

During  3d    do.  -  -  -  6 

During  4th   do.  -  -  -  2 

During  5th   do.  -  -  -  2 
After  two  or  more  months,  or  even  after  one 

or  several  years,  -  -  -  18 

Total,  44 

In  these  cases,  however,  the  encephalitis  was  generally  com- 
bined with  some  other  affection. 


Art.  XXII. — Histoire  des  Marais  et  des  Maladies  causers  par 
les  Emanations  des  Eaux  Stagnantes-  Par  J.  B.  Monfalcon, 
Docteur  en  Mededme,  S^c.  4rc.     Paris,  A.  D.  18S4. 

JjlI.  Monfalcon  specifies  in  his  preface  the  object  of  his  work, 

which  is  not  confined  to  a  description  of  the  maladies  to  which 

the  neighbourhood  of  Marshes  has  given  rise,  but  it  professes 
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ta  g^ve  a  complete  history  of  the  action  of  marshy  emanaUootf 
upon  animal  organization^  and  to  call  the  attention  of  adminis- 
tration to  the  means  proper  to  be  employed,  in  order  to  amelio- 
rate  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  such 
soils  as  are  invaded  by  stagnant  waters. 

The  author,  with  laudable  precision,  does  not  allow  the 
reader  to  embark  in  his  views  of  speculation,  without  previous- 
ly entering  upon  the  important  task  of  defining;  and  it  is  with 
clearness  tnat  he  restricts  the  terms,  too  vaguely  used,  of  effluvia, 
miasmata,  emanations,  and  exhalations. 

"  Stagnant  waters,"  he  observes,  "  disengage  particles  whidi  are 
called  indifferently  by  the  names  of  effluma,  miasmata,  emanatkms, 
and  exhalations,  whilst  their  mode  of  action  sometimes  involves  or- 
ganization, sometimes  infection,  sometimes  contanon.  These 
words  are  far  from  being  synonymous.  The  term  effluoia  denotes 
sufficiently  well  the  particles  which  disengage  themselves  from. 
places  covered  by  stagnant  waters,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
economising  an  epithet ;  but  it  is  not  found  in  this  acceptation 
among  classical  Latin  authors.  It  is  a  new  term,  created  by  iLancisi. 
But  many  authors  have  applied,  in  the  same  sense,  the  expressions 
^uvia  and  miasmata;  and  hence  has  arisen  a  multitude  of  mistakes, 
and  the  impossibility  of  comprdiending  their  meaning,  when  they 
have  treated  of  diseases  created  by  infection,  or  of  those  which  con- 
tagion  produces.  M.  Nacquart,  however,  has,  with  good  reason, 
restricted  the  word  miasmata  to  the  particles  which  exhale  frmn  the 
body  of  a  man  affected  with  sickness,  reserving  for  the  word  ^fiU^* 
via  the  acceptation  that  I  have  explained.  This  distinction  is  ex- 
cellent, it  has  been  adopted,  and  merits  to  be  so. 

The  word  emanation,  when  employed  alone,  is  vague ;  in  order  to 
render  its  meaning  precise,  we  should  unite  it  to  an  epithet.  Thus, 
when  we  speak  of  putrid  emanations,  we  imply  the  attenuated  paiw 
tides  (different  from  effluvia  and  miasmata),  which  are  abundantly 
disengaged  from  common  sewers,  cemeteries,  privies,  stews,  pow- 
der-manufactories, theatres,  and  fields  of  battle:  miasmata,  which  are 
true  physiologico-pathological  products,  have  for  their  source  only 
the  human  system,  or  the  bodies  of  living  animals,  but  in  a  state  of 
disease.  Putrid  emanations  are  disengaged  by  animal  substances 
deprived  of  life,  while  miasmatic  emanations  are  the  result  of  a 
morbid  process.  This  denomination,  marshy  emanations,  fixes  the 
mind,  and  allows  no  room  for  error.  It  is  preferable  to  the  too 
generic  term  of  exhalations,  by  which  we  imply  gaseous  fluids  and 
imponderable  bodies  in  circulation  through  the  atmosphere,  which 
may  still  consist  of  aqueous,  mineral,  metallic,  or  vegetable  parti- 
cles," &c. 

The  author  then  defines  marshy  emanations  as  follows : 

"  By  marshj^  emanations,  I  mean  particles  extremely  attenuated, 
dissolved  in  the  vapour  of  water,  and  having  the  air  for  a  vehicle  ; 
they  are  commonly  invisible,  but  sometimes  are  perceived  imme- 
diately above  certain  marshes,  under  the  form  of  fog  or  clouds. 


and  the  Diseases  caused  by  ihemt  tffl 

Thejr  are  often  inodorous,  but  sometimes  possess  a  disagiee- 
able  smell ;  they  are  nearly  always  insipid ;  tney  are  disengaged 
more  or  less  abundantly  in  the  atmosphere,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  stagnant  waters,  and  of  the  air,  as  well  as  according  to  the 
state  of  the  temperature." — Introd.  p.  14,  <^. 

There  are  various  other  distinctions  which  the  author  makes  ;' 
but  as  they  are  subordinate  ones,  we  may  pass  them  over,  and 
proceed  to  notice  the  body  of  the  work. 

In  giving  a  history  of  marshes,  and  of  the  diseases  caused  by 
the  emanations  from  stagnant  water,  M.  Monfaloon  has  consulted 
a  great  variety  of  writers ;  and  has  ^ven  us  a  tolerable  con- 
densed summary  of  their  different  researches  and  views.  W« 
are  sorry  to  fina,  however,  that,  of  a  few  very  excellent  papers 
on  the  subject  that  have  appeared  in  difPerent  British  journals, 
the  author  has  been  ignorant.  We  wish  he  had  consulted  the 
dissertation  of  Dr  Ferguson  (Inspector  of  the  Army  Hosfntals), 
which  appeared  three  years  ago  in  the  9th  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  entitled,  *<  On 
the  Nature  and  History  of  the  Marsh  Poison,^  as  the  perusal  of 
it  would,  we  think,  have  induced  the  French  author  to  qualify 
many  of  his  remarks.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  oonsi* 
der,  to  its  full  extent,  the  reasoning  employed  by  M.  Mon£d- 
con  but  in  connection  with  the  researches  of  Dr  Ferguson. 
This  must  be  our  apology,  if  we  refer  more  frequently  than 
might  iie  conceived  necessary,  to  a  paper  so  well  known  to  this 
country  at  least. 

Of  marshes,  M.  Monfalcon  observes,  that,  in  medical  dis(]|ui- 
sitions,  two  kinds  are  implied.  In  the  first,  the  waters,  which 
are  commonly  muddy,  are  stagnant ;  and  hence  their  habitual 
evaporation  to  a  great  extent,  particularly  in  warm  weather. 
Marshes,  of  the  second  kind,  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
organic  substances,  commonly  vegetable,  but  sometimes  vegeta- 
ble  and  animal,  which  being  decomposed,  gives  to  the  emana- 
tions of  such  waters  a  specific  character.  Now,  regarding  this 
(tistinction,  we  wish  that  the  French  author  had  presented  ua 
with  more  illustrations  of  the  generation  of  the  marsh  poison 
from  waters  of  the  first  kind,  that  is,  where  marshy  emanations 
have  no  specific  character  imparted  to  them  from  the  presence 
of  animal  and  vegetable  remains.  This  had  been  previously 
left  for  Dr  Ferguson  to  do.  The  intention  of  his  paper  was,  to 
shew,  that  ^*  putrefaction,  under  any  senfflble  or  discoverable 
form^  (whether  aqueous,  vegetable,  or  animal),  is  not  essential  to 
the  production  of  pestiferous  miasmata.  At  the  same  time,  he 
agrees  with  other  authors  in  attributing  the  most  frequent  and  de- 
structive fevers  incidental  to  the  human  race,  to  the  action  of 
a  powerful  sun,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  upon  a  marshy 
surface ;  but  he  says,  that,  before  this  surface  can  become  dele- 
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teriouB,  tlie  drought  must  be  of  such  an  intensity,  that  ^^^  the 
marsh  must  cease  to  be  a  marsh,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word."^  In  this  case^  then,  he  adds,  **  the  senable  pu- 
trefaction of  water  and  vegetables  must  alike  be  impossible  ;^  in. 
deed,  as  it  is  proved,  a  healthy  condition  of  the  soil,  in  these 
pestiferous  regions,  is  infallibly  regained  by  the  restoration  from 
rains,  8rc.  of  the  marshy  surface,  in  its  utmost  vigour  of  vegeta- 
ble growth  and  deca^. 

We  can  scarcely  forbear  quoting  some  of  the  striking  iUustra- 
tions  which  Dr  Ferguson  has  given  in  confirmation  of  his  views. 
These  refer  to  the  different  circumstances  and  situation  in  which 
the  British  troops  were  placed,  at  various  times,  during  the  late 
war. 

"  The  first  time/'  he  says,  *'  that  I  saw  endemic  fever,  under  the 
intermittent  and  remittent  forms,  become  epidemic  in  an  anny^  was 
in  the  year  1794,  when,  after  a  very  hot  and  dry  summer,  oar 
troops,  in  the  month  of  August,  took  up  the  encampments  xif  Ro- 
senoaal  and  Oosterhoot,  in  South  Holland.  The  soO,  in  both  places, 
was  a  level  plain  of  sand,  with  perfectly  dry  surface,  where  no  ve- 
getation existed,  or  could  exist,  but  stinted  heath  plants.  On  dig- 
ging it  was  universally  found  to  be  percolated  with  water,  to  witib- 
in  a  few  indies  of  the  surface :  which,  so  far  from  being  at  all  pu- 
trid, was  perfectly  potable  in  all  the  wells  of  the  campu"  In  the 
most  unhealthy  parts  of  the  same  conntry,  in  the  autumn  of  1 799> 
which,  as  well  as  the  preceding  summer,  was  wet  and  cold,  to  an 
almost  unexampled  degree ;  so  that  the  whole  country  was  a  con- 
tinuous swamp,  nearly  flooded  with  water,  dysentery  was  almost 
the  only  serious  disease  encountered  hy  the  troops ;  remittent  fe- 
ver being  nearly  unknown,  and  intermittent  occurring  verj'  rarely. 
At  Widcheren,  in  1810,  where  the  soil  is  similar,  the  sufferings  of 
the  troops,  after  a  hot  and  dry  summer,  are  well  known. 

''  In  Spain,  during  the  month  of  May  1 809,  which  was  cold  and 
wet,  the  army  remained  healthy :  but  in  June,  whicfa  was  remark- 
ably hot  and  dry,  marching  through  a  singularly  dry  rocky  coun- 
try, of  considerable  elevation,  several  of  the  regiment  bivouacking 
in  hilly  ravines,  which  had  lately  been  water-courses,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  officers  who  had  served  in  the  Mediterranean,  several 
of  the  men  were  seized  with  violent  remittent  fever  (the  first  that  had 
shewn  itself  in  the  march  J  before  they  could  move  from  the  bivouac 
the  next  morning ;  and  tnis  portion  of  the  troops  exclusively  were 
afl^BCted  with  this  disorder  for  some  time.  In  this  instance,  the  half 
dried  ravine  having  been  the  stony  bed  of  a  torrent,  m  which  soil 
never  could  lie,  the  very  existence  of  vegetables,  and,  consequently, 
of  their  humid  decay  or  putrefaction,  was  impossible;  and  the  stag- 
nant pools  of  water,  still  left  among  the  rocks  by  the  water-course, 
and  near  which  these  men  encamped,  were  perfectly  pure.  Yet 
this  situation  proved  as  pestiferous  as  the  bed  of  a  fen.  The  re- 
treat of  the  army  by  tlie  plains  of  Estremadura,  along  the  course 
of  the  Guadiana,  took  place  during  such  excessive  heat,  and  at  a 
time  the  countfy  was  so  arid  and  dry,  for  want  of  rain,  that  the 
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Guadiaiia  itself,  and  all  the  nnaller  streams  had  in  ftict  ceased  to  he 
streams f  and  were  no  more  than  Unet  of  detached  pools,  in  the  ooarsea 
that  had  formerly  been  rivers ;  and  there  they  suffered  from  remit* 
tent  fevers  (similar  to  the  yellow  fever),  and  of  such  destructive 
malignity,  that  the  enemy,  and  all  Europe,  believed  that  the  British 
host  was  extirpated." 

In  short,  the  substanoe  of  Dr  Ferguson^s  views  amounts  to 
the  following : — The  marsh  poison  can  never  be  generated  in  a 
current  of  water,  which  is  perpetually  refreshed  and  renewed. 
7^/te  evil  resides  in  the  haJf-dried  and  drying  margin  qf  a 
swamp ;  and  in  all  surfaces  capable  of  absorjiiianf  the  only  am-- 
dition  of  Us  generation  is  a  pauciiy  ofwaier  where  water  had 
previousk/  and  recenihf  abounded.  It  is  necessary,  iai  short,  thai 
water  should  be  absorbed  by  soU,  and  should  then  be  exposed  to 
speedy  evaporation. 

It  18  certainly  a  great  omission,  that  so  important  a  doctrine 
as  the  fraregoii^  should  have  met  with  no  comment  in  M.  Mon- 
falcon'^s  work,  particularly  as  this  is  an  illustration  of  the  least 
complicated  circumstances  connected  with  the  generation  of  the 
marsh  poison.  Some  doubts,  however,  may  still  arise,  if  the 
production  of  marsh  enutftaiions  (to  use  the  French  term)  be 
not  greatly  favoured  by  the  presence  of  vegetable  and  animal 
matter  in  a  state  of  putridity.  This  question  we  shall  consider 
in  due  course,  and  enquire  what  light  is  thrown  upon  it  in  the 
work  before  us. 

.  Chemists  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  of  the  nature  of  the 
marsh  poison  we  know  nothing ;  we  ought,  therefore,  with  the 
ultimate  %new  of  beiof  acquainted  with  it,  to  consider  all  the  cir« 
cumstances  connected  with  its  production.  ^^  The  poison  is 
ppoduced,*"  says  Dr  Ferguson,  ^^  at  a  highly  advanoea  stage  of 
the  drying  process.""  I^s  fact  is  an  important  one,  particular- 
ly in  a  practical  poiiit  of  view,  as  some  useful  hints  are  suggest- 
ea  in  the  purification  of  large  districts  which  flow  from  a  sim* 

})le  principle  of  this  kind.  **  1  ought  to  remark,^  says  M.  Mon-> 
aloon,  '^  that  ponds,  fonned  of  great  masses  of  water,  are  mo- 
derately  unwholesome ;  that  they  are  only  very  injurious  to  the 
health  of  man,  when  their  partial  and  occasional  drying  up 
briiu^  them  to  the  state  of  a  marsh.  This  takes  place  during 
the  heat  of  summer  and  the  fishing  season.^  The  auth(»'  ac- 
oordingly  proposes  to  purify  the  air  from  the  effects  of  such 
marshes,  by  ausnenting  in  thickness  the  liquid  mass.  ^^  If  the 
water,""  he  :adas,  "  has  nearly  dried  up  during  the  course  of 
summer  or  the  beginning  of  autumn,  the  danger  to  its  vicinity 
^iqll  be  the  greatest  possible.  The  best  means  of  preventing 
^e  development  of  an  endemic  fever  would  be  to  inundate 
th^  ifiarsh.^  M.  Mqnfalcpn  has,  however,  suggested  this  remedy 
&W1  a  preepncdyed  view,  that  it  is  from  the  bottom  ^marshes 
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that  emanations  are  disengaged,  and  that  the  evil  arises  from 
the  putrefaction  of  vegetable  anfl  animal  matter,  with  which 
the  bed  of  every  morass  is  filled.  When,  therefore,  there  ex- 
ists much  water  in  a  pool,  its  depths  become  proportionally  leas 
heated  by  the  rays  olthe  sun,  and  noxious  emanations  are  con- 
sequently suppressed.  In  one  respect,  it  will  be  evident  that 
both  the  French  writer  and  Dr  Fermison  are  agreed,  viz.  that 
the  marsh  is  never  pestiferous  when  wnolly  covered  with  water ; 
but  the  argument  assumed,  that  the  evil  arises  from  the  putre- 
faction of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  with  which  the  bed  of 
every  morass  is  fiUed,  forms  a  distinct  proposition,  which  we 
shall  consider  hereafter. 

If,  then,  the  view  of  Dr  F^guson  be  correct  (and  what  rea- 
son  have  we  to  doubt  it)  ?  our  inquiry  regarding  the  production 
of  the  marsh  poison  becomes  limited  to  fewer  circumstances,  and 
acquires  a  steadier  character.  Should  there  be  no  other  condi- 
tion necessary,  than  that  pure  and  clear  water  should  be  absorbed 
by  soil,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  speedy  evaporation,  the  first 

Suestioti  which  arises  is.  May  not  different  geological  states  exist 
lat  are  connected  with  the  retaining  soil,  whereby  the  water 
which  is  collected  may  become  more  speedily  exposed  to  evapo- 
ration from  the  sunn's  heat,  or  other  causes  ?  M.  Monfalcon  de- 
cides in  the  affirmative,  alleging,  that  the  circumstance  common 
to  the  subsoil  of  all  reservoirs  of  stafi;nant  waters  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  is  its  impermeability.  But  this  attempt  at 
generalization  ought  to  be  r^arded  as  nothing  more  than  sub- 
servient to  the  author^s  favourite  hypothesis.  Conceiving  that 
the  marsh  poison  proceeds  from  putrid  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  it  was  necessary,  that,  in  every  marsh,  there  should  be 
an  impervious  subsoil,  calculated  to  retain  these  ingredients,  up- 
on which  the  sun^s  rays  might  take  effect  so  as  to  generate 
noxious  emanations.  He  adduces  as  an  example,  the  ponds  in 
the  Department  de  TAin.  "  The  vc^table  earth,^  he  observes, 
*^  which  is  covered  with  water,  is  onJ^  some  inches  in  thickness ; 
below  is  a  compact,  yellowish  day,  nard,  mixed  with  oxide  of 
iron,  and  impermeable  to  water.'"  He  also  cites  M.  Reboud^ 
who  has  remarked,  that  **  the  marshes  de  Vial  en  Bresse  have  a  bed 
of  turf  of  imequal  thickness,  fomied  from  the  debris  of  organic 
remains ;  below  is  a  second  similar  bed,  but  mixed  with  a  fine 
sand,  which  increases  in  Quantity  in  proportion  to  its  depth ;  a 
third  layer  is  composed  ot  flint  stones  and  alight  earth ;  a  fourth 
of  mixed  earth,  beds  of  day  or  of  marl ;  lasfly,  there  are  other 
parts  more  solid,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine.*" These  are  certainly  specimens  of  the  different  earthy  and 
vegetable  layers,  which  compose  a  marsh,  bdng  deposited  on  an 
impermeable  soil.  But  the  next  question  is,  u  this  impermea« 
bihty  be  common  to  all  pestiferous  districts  ?  Here,  then,  again. 
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we  have  to  r^ret,  that  M.  Monfalcon  did  not  make  himsdf  ac- 
quainted with  the  observations  of  Dr  Ferguson,  who  distinctly 
affirms,  that  the  soil  of  the  leeward  shore  of  Guadaloupe,  so  far 
from  being  impermeable,  "  w  a  remarkably  openy  dry  and  pure 
one,  being  mostly  sand  and  gravel,  aUogetner  and  posihvely 
without  marsh  in  the  most  dangerous  places ;  yet  it  is  tnconceiv^ 
ably  pestiferous  throughout  the  whole  tract.'" 

Stul  it  is  a  question  if  water  thus  absorbed  may  not^  even 
from  a  terrestrial  source  supposed  to  be  quite  free  from  v^e- 
table  and  ismimal  putrefaction,  derive  certam  qualities  whereby  a 
noxious  influence  may  be  imparted  to  its  exhalations.  Many 
waters  acquire  very  marked  and  distinct  properties  from  rocky 
basins,  or  from  the  furrowed  channels  of  the  mountains  througn 
which  they  flow ;  hence  the  great  variety  of  mineral  waters  which 
occur  on  the  surface  of  the  ^lobe.  And  although  certain  pro- 
perties may  exist  in  waters  which  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  detect,  oy  any  processes  of  the  laboratory,  they  may  still  be 
confidenUy  inferred  from  their  effects  on  the  animal  economy. 
The  fish  which  live  in  one  current  perish  In  another,  thoum 
each  stream  performs,  under  similar  circumstances,  apparenuy 
its  winding  course.  Evidences  of  this  fact  are  diffiised  mrough- 
out  works  of  natural  history,  and  they  can  with  difficulty  be 
accounted  for,  except  by  supposing  some  peculiar  property 
which  a  current  may  acquire  m>m  the  rocks  over  which  its  cor- 
roding influence  is  extended.  Whether  these  conjectures  are 
well  founded  or  not,  future  experiments  may  probably  deter- 
mine.    They  are  thrown  out  as  hints,  and  notning  more. 

But  it  would  be  unphilosophical  to  doubt,  that  there  are  not 
various  conspiring  causes  by  which  a  fluid  that  is  absorbed  by  soil 
becomes,  in  an  achranced  stage  of  the  drying  process,  remarkably 
insalubrious.  An  interesting  paper,  translated  from  a  foreign 
journal,  and  inserted  in  the  present  number  (page  26S.),  proves 
that  when  salt  and  fresh  water  are  mingled  together,  remark- 
able predisposing  powers  are  communicated  to  the  fluid,  by 
which  it  is  enabled  to  generate  the  marsh  poison.  Dr  Fermson 
has  observed  that  the  soil  of  the  leeward  shore  of  Guadaloupe 
is  remarkably  pestiferous  throughout  its  whole  tract,  but  that  it 
is  in  no  spot  more  so  than  on  the  bare  sandy  beach  near  the  high 
water-mark.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  not  been  favoured  by  tms 
very  intelligent  and  dose  observer,  with  more  remarks  on  an 
interesting  mcident  of  this  kind.  M.  Monfalcon  has  some  little 
to  say  on  the  subject,  but  we  much  doubt  if  his  explanation  be 
the  true  one.  He  conceives  that  the  mixture  of  salt  and  fresh 
water  hastens  the  putrefaction  of  the  v^table  and  animal  mat^ 
ter  which  the  former  brings  along  with  it  in  the  course  of  its 
tide.     We  shall  quote  his  remarks  on  this  subject. 

c  c2 
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**  Marshes  may  be  distributed  into  two  great  classes :  those  which 
are  formed  by  rain  or  river  water  (fresh  water  marshes),  and  those 
which  the  sea  forms  on  such  coasts  as  are  washed  by  its  waves. 
They  may  again  be  either  salt  marshes  formed  by  the  care  of  man, 
or  briny  mtfshes  caused  by  the  disposition  of  the  soil*  The  latter 
are  situated  in  low  countries,  little  inclined,  and  accessible,  during 
high  waters,  to  the  sea,  which  brings  along  with  it  a  great  quantity 
of  insects  and  fi^h,  as  well  as  vegetable  matter,  the  putrefaction 
of  which  is  very  rapid,  but  more  so,  if  the  salt  water  is  mixed  with 
fresh.  Their  union  during  great  heats  causes  an  extreme  insalu- 
brity, and  many  epidemics  have  had  no  other  cause.  Donius  hat 
remarked  the  inconvenience  of  this  mixture :  St  autemcum  his  (fresh 
stagnant  waters)  marinoe  aui  ndneraUs  amfunganlitrffaciUime  jmtrts^ 
cunt*. 

"  Many  salt  marshes  have  been  created  by  the  hand  of  man ; 
these  are  vast  basins,  the  bottom  of  which  is  levelled  and  beaten 
with  potters'  earth,  to  retain  the  salt-water,  which  is  only  introduced 
there  in  a  small  quantity,  to  the  end  that  its  evaporation,  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  may  be  completed.  Such  are  the  salt-marshes  of 
the  Peccais,  on  the  coast  of  Languedoc,  and  those  of  the  sea  coast 
In  the  countries  of  Aunis,  Bas-Poitou,  la  Bretagne,  and  la  Norman- 
die  ;  their  vicinity  gives  little  inconvenience  when  they  &re  well 
taken  care  of,  and  precautions  for  the  preservation  of  health  are  not 
neglected.  The  pond  of  Martigue,  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  be- 
tween Marseilles  and  the  Rhone,  is  surrounded  by  natural  salt 
marshes. 

"  Many  sea  ports  of  South  America  and  of  Asia  suffer  extremely 
from  the  vicinity  of  maritime  marshes.  Who  is  not  aware  of  the 
excessive  insalubrity  of  many  cities  in  the  south  of  the  new  world  ^ 
An  excessive  heat,  great  humidity,  vast  masses  of  stagnant  salt  wa« 
ter,  and,  among  the  inhabitants  of  these  placed,  great  negligence  in 
keeping  up  the  canals  and  the  port,  added  to  the  neglect  of  clean- 
liness, form  the  circle  of  causes  which  renders  the  yellow  fever  the 
scourge  of  these  climates." 

But  it  is  now  time  to  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  pro- 
gress of  our  remarks.  If  we  have  coincided  with  Dr  Ferguson, 
that  the  marsh  poison  may  be  produced  by  no  other  circum- 
stances than  the  absorption  of  water  by  a  s(m1  uncontaminated 
with  vegetable  or  animal  putrefaction,  and  the  speedy  ev^moration 
of  the  absorbed  water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  we  snould  be  the 
last  to  deny  that  there  may  not  exist  other  conspiring  circum- 
stances,  by  wliich  the  poison  may  be  no  less  generated.  On  this 
account,  we  think  that  Dr  Ferguson  has  insisted,  without  ade- 
quate proof,  on  this  being  the  only  and  essential  circumstance 
necessary  to  the  generation  of  the  poison ;  and  that  M.  Monfal- 
con  has  eoually  erred  in  supposinfir  that  the  virus  cannot  be  pro- 
duced witnout  animal  or  vegetaUe  putridity.  We  believe  the 
true  state  of  the  case  to  be  the  following, — ^that  the  marsh  poison^ 
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^  <]f  the  chemical  nature  of  which  we  know  nothing,  is  composed 
e  of  dements  dissolved  in  watery  exhalations,  and  that  it  may  be 
I  indebted  for  its  development  ather  to  earthy  matter,  putrid  ve- 
V  getahle  matter,  putrid  animal  matter,  or  to  a  combination  of  these 
I        various  substances. 

^  Having,  therefore,  remarked  that  the  watay  vapour  in  which 

^  the  virus  is  ^ssolved,  may  have  been  indebted  for  its  impr^- 
^  nation  exclusively  to  on  absorbing  soil,— having  hinted  at  the 
probability  that  some  peculiar  quality  of  the  absorbing  earth 
might  have  exerted  a  predisposing  iimuence,  whereby  the  ge- 
neration, or  perhaps  concentration,  of  the  virus  was  materiwy 
pn»noted, — Shaving  lastly  shewn  that  a  powerful  conspiring 
cause  in  the  production  of  noxious  emanations  is  the  mixture  of 
salt  and  fresn  water, — ^we  shall  now  proceed  to  more  particu- 
larly notice  those  parts  of  M.  Monfdcon^s  works,  which  would 
refer  the  generation  of  the  virus  to  aqueous,  vegetable,  and  ani- 
mal putridity. 

The  first  question,  regardinff  which  we  find  little  satisfaction: 
in  the  work  before  us,  is,  Whe^er  the  elements  of  water,  though 
uncontaminated  with  dther  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  are, 
when  sulgected  to  the  circumstances  necessary  for  the  production 
of  pestiferous  emanations,  less  liable  to  exert  a  noxious  influence 
in  a  pure  than  in  a  putrid  state  ?  Dr  Ferguson  considers  no 
circumstance  to  be  necessarily  connected  with  the  generation  of 
the  poison,  exc^t  pure  water  disappearing  in  an  absorbing  sur* 
face,  and  then  exposed  to  an  intense  temperature.  As  an  ex- 
ample, he  observes  that  the. bilge-water  in  the  holds  of  ships,  or 
the  fresh  water  laid  in  for  long  voyages,  smells  at  times  more 
ojGTensively  than  the  most  acknowiec^ed  pestiferous  marshes; 
hence  if  aqueous  putridity  could  produce  the  poison,  the  water 
on  board  vessels  would,  in  tropical  climates,  be  continually  gene- 
rating fevers  among  crews.  But  this  olijection  is  not  of  great 
amount,  when  we  consider,  that  if,  aooordii^  to  the  principle 
laid  down  by  this  writer,  a  highly  advanced  state  of  the  drymg 
process  be  the  condition  essential  to  the  production  of  the  vuus, 
this  can  scarcely  take  place  in  bilge-water,  as  long  as  the  ship 
is  running  its  course  at  sea.  For,  as  Adouard  has  very  pro»> 
perly  remarked,  *^  while  the  ship  is  running  its  course,  the  in- 
ferior part,  situated  between  the  vraters  of  the  sea  and  the  dense 
stratum  of  the  merchandise  in  the  h<dd,  maintains  a  tempera- 
ture  little  adapted  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  fixed  or  elastic  nuida 
that  are  inclosed  there  ;^  from  which  he  has  inferred,  that  a  ves- 
sel is  rendered  less  pestiferous  when  sailing  in  the  open  sea  and 
full  of  merchandise,  than  when  it  is  staticma^,  anid  all  its  su- 
perficies are  in  contact  with  a  hot  atmosphere.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, he  also  explains  why,  in  many  instances,  a  fever  does  not 
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break  out  until  a  vessel  has  actually  arrived  in  port ;  he  infonns 
us,  that  in  1821,  a  yeUow  fever  was  communicated  at  Barodo- 
na,  at  the  very  time  when  goods  were  carried  away  with  the  iiu 
tention  of  repairing  the  ship.  These  observations  certainly  dis- 
arm Dr  Fergusoirs  arguments  of  a  great  part  of  their  toroe, 
diough  they  are  not  cidculated  to  completely  decide  die  quea- 
tion  before  us ;  for  it  must  be  considered,  that  AdouanTs  re- 
marks were  directed  to  vessels  which  carried  negroes  on  boards 
and  where  the  bilg&-water,  putrid  ia  itself,  would  likewise  be  con* 
taminated  with  animal  putridity,  produced  by  the  excrementair 
matter,  arising  from  the  unfortunate  wretches  who  were  crowd* 
ed  to  suffocation  within  decks.  Are  we,  then,  taking  all  these 
circumstances  into  consideration,  authorised  to  deny  that  pu* 
trid  water  possesses  any  share  of  influence  in  the  productioQ  of 
pestiferous  emanations  ?  By  no  means.  Observations  are  still 
wanting  to  determine  this  curious  yet  very  important  ques- 
tion. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  what  share  has  vegetable  putridity  in 
the  production  d[  the  marsh  poison  ? 

Bilge-water  has  been  cited  in  supposed  proof  that  its  putrid 
elements  are  innoxious.  If,  however,  as  a  disastrous  case  has 
shewn,  the  septic  process  of  bilge-water  be  only  modified  by  the 

{>resencc  of  v^etaole  matter,  as  by  a  quantity  of  wood^-shavings 
or  instance,  and  then  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  tropical  heat, 
•—a  poison  may  be  induced  equalling  that  of  the  most  noxious 
marsn.  The  jPriamus  frigate,  as  Dr  Burnett  relates,  lay  at 
Plymouth,  and  there  underwent  repairs  prq>aratory  to  her  des- 
tined  voyage.  Having  had  her  magazine  fitted  on  a  new  plan, 
the  shavings  and  chips  resulting  therefrom,  instead  of  being 
removed  from  the  vessel,  were  unfortunately  suffered  to  remain 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  hold,  and  thus  mixed  with  the  bilge* 
water  under  the  limber  boards.  On  proceeding  in  her  voyage 
to  the  West  Indies,  the  foul  state  of  the  hold  was  indicated  by 
most  disagreeable  smells,  and  by  candles  being  extinguished 
when  placed  at  its  mouth.  A  fever  first  broke  out  in  Antigua, 
and  daily  increased,  to  the  destruction  of  numbers.  Yet  still 
the  true  cause  was  not  suspected,  until  a  sea  voyage  was  under- 
taken to  mitigate  the  disease,  but  without  effect  The  limber 
boards  in  the  hold  were  then  taken  up,  when  such  an  offensive 
amell  issued  forth,  as  induced  fainting,  while  several  officers  em- 
ployed in  this  duty  were  immediately  seized  with  fever.  And 
thus,  the  putrid  aqueous  and  v^table  matter  of  the  hdd, 
acted  upon  intensely  by  a  trc^ical  heat,  was  properly  compared 
by  the  surgeon  on  board  to  a  bof  on  shore  of  the  most  pesti- 
vToa%  nature.  From  this  fact,  men,  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
advocate  the  opinion  entertained  by  most  authors,  that  vegetable 
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fiitre&ctkm  is  <«e  among  other  powerful  causes  that  nmy  coii^ 
ine  to  fiive  rise  to  the  marsh  poison. 
M.  Moiifaloon»  who  lays  great  stress  upon  vegetable  putre- 
&ction,  haa  devoted  nearly  a  whole  chapter  to  the  Flora  oi 
^ottarshesy  which  we  shall  pass  over,  as  no  particular  inference 
can  be  made  with  regard  to  the  production  of  the  marsh  poison 
from  the  propaties  of  plants  in  a  livii^  state.     He  adopts  an 

Simon,  whi^  is  advocated  by  some  and  denied  by  others,  that 
»  steeping  of  hemp  is  followed  by  insalubrious  consequences. 
This  ronark  we  thmk  is  not  without  foundation  in  latitudes 
more  southerly  than  our  own. 

*'  The  prqpantion  of  hemp/'  be  observes,  ''  is  not  less  dangerous 
than  that  of  rice.  The  inhabitants  steep  this  vegetable,  which  ex- 
hales a  narcotic  and  very  vimlent  odour,  in  pools  of  water,  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  placed  almost  always  near,  and  to  the  leeward  of, 
their  dwelling.  M.  Bourges  knew  a  hamlet  where  the  peasants  were 
accustomed  to  put  their  hemp  in  a  sink  to  the  south  of  their  houses. 
Nearly  all  were  annually  subject  to  intermittent  autumnal  fevers.  By 
following  M.  Bourges'  advice  to  avoid  this  practice,  this  endemial 
aickness  entirely  disappeared,  and  has  returned  no  more." 

M.  Monfalcon  gives  us  several  illustrations  in  support  of  the 
pestiferous  influence  of  vegetable  putrefaction. 

''  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  experience  of  M.  Valentin  upon 
the  agreement  which  exists  between  the  yellow  fever  and  marshy 
emanations.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  the  letter  that  this 
learned  man  wrote  to  me  on  the  subject :  '  The  yellow  fever  mani- 
fests itself  almost  always  in  warm  countries  near  stagnant  waters,  or 
near  large  rivers,  which  leave  their  mud  uncovered,  not  far  from  the 
sea  or  upon  the  shore  itself,  principally  in  places  where  fresh  water 
mixes  with  salt. 

"  There  are  examples  of  the  development  of  this  disorder  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Unitea  States.  Very  tar  from  the  sea,  for  example, 
near  the  Ohio  and  the  Missisippi,  at  Crallipolis  (a  small  French  town 
built  twenty-eight  years  since  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ohio),  the 
yellow  fever  manifested  itself  in  1796,  and  many  families  were  vic- 
tims to  it :"  (M.  Valentin  at  that  time  inhabited  Virginia.)  "  The 
troop  cantoned  in  this  place,  and  commanded  by  Major  Prior,  from 
whom  these  details  were  procured,  was  exposed  to  the  emanations 
of  an  immense  pond  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  heat  and  dryness 
of  the  month  of  August  were  so  extraordinary,  that  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  of  the  pond  left  bare  a  great  quantity  of  mud,  in  which 
were  coUecticms  of  vegetables  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  From  these 
exhaled  an  insupportable  smell.  The  fever  induced  first  attacked 
the  inhabitants.  The  wind  having  then  changed  its  direction,  vnA 
turned  exactly  towards  the  place  in  which  the  troop  was  cantoned, 
half  of  the  soldiers  were  seised  with  the  yellow  fever  in  the  space  of 
five  days.  The  symptoms  of  this  fever  were  those  that  maritime 
countries  present.' " 

These  facts  certainly  afford  very  presumptive  evidence,  not- 
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withstanding  the  oontrarjhas  heen  affinned,  that  uutrid  v^etabfe 
matter  is  a  powerful  conspiring  cause  in  the  production  c?  fewer. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  putrid  animal  matter ,  although^  in 
turning  over  the  paces  of  M.  Monfaloon'^s  work,  we  find  a  very 
meagre  statement  rdiatiye  to  this  important  department  of  the 
investigation.  We  are  certaidly  favoured  ii^th  the  fuwd  intelli- 
gence,  uiat  myriads  of  insects  breed  in  stagnant  waters;  that  toads 
and  frogs  are  to  be  found  there,  as  well  aa  •salamanders,  ttyreoBy 
carp,  cormorants,  and  water  rats !  An  obsolete  theory,  that  marsh 
fevers  were  produced  by  animalcula  which  exist  in  the  wat^,  is 
raised  from  the  dead,  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  aC 
ford  the  author  the  oppcnrtunity  of  a  display  of  his  exorcising  pow* 
ers ;  add  accordingly  he  dismisses  the  tlieory  to  the  shadesi  where 
it  had  long  been  qmetly  slumbering,  and  in  fact  foigotten.  Real- 
ly, this  is  not  exactly  the  description  of  information  which  is  de- 
manded at  the  present  day.  It  the  author  were  seriously  bent 
upon  convincing  his  readers,  that  putrid  animal  matter  had  oc- 
casionally a  considerable  share  in  adding  to  the  insalubrity  of 
marshes,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  adduce  some  instances 
where  the  fever,  which  had  its  origin  from  moisture  acted  u^a 
by  heat,  could  in  no  respect  be  referred  to  vegetable  putridity ; 
and  if,  under  these  circumstances,  putrid  animal  matter  were 
abundantly  present,  the  consmring  influence  of  the  latter  might 
safely  enougn  be  admitted,  vVTe  must,  notwithstanding,  do  the 
French  author  the  justice  to  say,  that  a  few  cases  of  this  kind 
appear  in  his  work,  though  they  are  placed  under  heads  very 
dinerent  to  what  we  woula  have  nad  them  to  be.  He  cites,  for 
instance,  Ambrose  Pare,  who  has  related  that,  in  156St,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  carcases  was  thrown  into  a  well  near  the 
Chateau  dr  Pen6  upon  the  river  of  Lor;  ai^  that  the  emana- 
tions which  exhaled  from  it  infected  the  whole  of  Agenois  in  a 
radius  ist  six  leagues,  and  produced  thare  a  cttsease  to  which  the 
French  surgeon  gave  the  name  of  Peste. 

Another  case  of  this  kind  mky  be  found  in  the  work,  but  it 
rather  relates  to  quadrupeds  than  to  the  Homo  sapiens  of  Lin- 
naeus.    We  shall  transcribe  the  passage. 

**  It  is  known  that  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  are  homid  and 
eaU ;  the  snow  covers  them  till  the  month  of  June.  Phnn  that  pe- 
riod thick  fogs  sorround  them.  The  pasturages  there  are  sufficient- 
1?  fertile^  bnt  very  marshy.  The  cattle  which  die  are  buried  in 
txMse  nmdowsi  at  a  very  small  depth  from  the  surfiMS^  and  tlud  ea* 
davenms  exhalations  oaite  their  insalubrity  to  that  of  the  stagnant 
waiers.  These  exhalations,  in  addition  to  the  continual  expoaore  of 
the  animals  to  the  action  of  the  cold  and  hnmid  air,  are  the  prind* 
^  canoes  of  the  peculiar  disarder  la  maladu  ckarhmneuie  tnaoa" 
tique,  which  prevaiJa  among  the  cattle  of  Auvergne.  It  has  heen 
described  by  M.  Petit." 
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In  short,  it  was  incumbent  upon  any  author  writing  upon 
die  hntory  of  manhes,  to  bring  forward  every  fact  wh^  tends 
to  prove  the  inftnenoe  of  ammal  matter  in  oocaskmally  modify*.' 
in^,  or  perhaps  adding  to  the  virul^ioe  of  mardi  epianadous ; 
and  we  repeat  our  regret  diat  litde  evidence  of  this  kind  haa^ 
been  adduced  in  the  present  dissertation.  If,  therefore,  facts* 
of  this  kind  be  reaUy  a  deskieratum,  we  must  take  the  trouble 
tt  collecting  tliem  ourselves.  On  this  subject  Humboldt  is  pro. 
bably  in  jsoint.  He  informs  us,  that,  during  the  eardi^uakes 
and  eruptionB  to  which  the  volcanic  parts  of  South  Amenca  are- 
subject,  the  ^bterranean  lakes  whicn  had  been  formed  in  ex* 
tinct  craters,  would  citeA  burst  fmn  their  confinement,  and  car* 
ry  along  with  them,  in  the  course  of  their  streams,  an  immense 
quantity  of  mud,  sufficient  to  produce  inundations  over  a  large 
extent  of  country.  And,  in  all  these  instances,  the  fish  with 
which  these  lakes  had  been  abundantly  stored,  were  carried  in- 
to the  low  lands,  where  they  putrefied,  and  generated  destruc- 
tive fevers. 

These  are  the  febrile  effects  whicb  appear  to  result  from  the 
ilsrfluenceof  the  marsh  poison,  when  its  virulence  is  increased  by- 
putrid  animal  matter.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  both  am- 
mal and  vegetable  matter,  in  a  conjoined  state  of  putridity,  ex- 
ercise their  noxious  influence  on  the  human  body.  Monfaloon 
quotes  an  instance  of  this  fact  from  Humboldt,  in  his  remarks 
on  the  insalubrity  of  Vera  Cruz.  ^'  These  low  and  marshy 
places,^  says  the  traveller,  ^^  aie  so  much  the  more  to  be  feared, 
as  they  do  not  remain  constantly  covered  with  water.  A  bed 
of  de«l  leaves,  intetmixed  with  fruit,  roots,  larvae  of  aquatic 
insects,  and  other  remains  of  animal  matter,  enter  into  a  state 
of  fermentation,  according  as  they  are  heated  by  the  rays  of  a 
burning  sun."* 

But  it  is  time  to  sum  up  our  conclusions.  While  we  have  ad- 
mitted with  Dr  Ferguson,  that  die  purest  water,  when  absorbed 
into  a  soil  where  it  had  previously  mid  recently  abounded,  may, 
in  a  highly  advanced  stage  of  the  drying  process,  give  rise  to 
die  marsh  poison,  we  have  still  been  inchned  to  suspect  the 
greater  influence  of  water  when  in  a  state  of  putridity  ;  while 
we  have,  with  far  less  hesitation,  advocated  the  noxious  eflRgcts 
of  vegetable  and  animal  putridity.  But,  in  an  investigation  of 
this  kind,  some  distrust  in  the  conclusions  to  which  we  nave  ar- 
rived is  an  almost  unavoidable  feeling  of  the  mind. 

We  have  also  shewn  how  the  marsh  pcnson  may  be  devdoped 
under  various  circumstances ;  as,  first,  when  pure  water  is  sinqily 
absorbed  by  smI,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  a  high  d^ree  of  tem^ 
perature.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  water  should  be  in  a 
stMe  of  putridity  ;  although  it  is  &r  from  being  improbable  that 
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a  oondilaoa  of  thre  kind  may  fadlitate  the  genentioii  of  tbe  tI> 
ru8»  or  add  to  its  noxious  influence.  Thia  remark,  however,  «p« 
plies  with  much  more  force  to  the  commixture  of  salt  and  fi:\e$fa 
water,— ^o  putrid  vegetable  matter,-— or  to  putrid  animal  mat- 
tcr,«-«wben,  separately  or  conjointly,  they  mingle  with  the  water 
of  the  scmI  which  gives  rise  to  marsh  emanations.  In  shore,  we 
know  far  too  litde  of  the  nature  of  the  marsh  poison,  to  oonteod 
that  it  may  not  be  evolved  during  the  decomposition  of  various 
substances,  which  differ  widely  from  each  other ;  and  we  must 
shut  our  eyes  against  a  considerable  number  of  facts,  if  we  sedi 
tlw 


to  asrign  tne  evolution  of  its  subtile  and  peculiar  dements  to 
any  one  chemical  substance,  or  to  any  one  arcumstanoe  akme^ 

Philosophers  have  long  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  chemi- 
cal in  jrredients  of  the  marah  poison.  But  what  have  thev  done  ? 
On  this  head  we  find,  in  M.  Monfalcon^s  work,  a  well  written 
chapter.  We  are  introduced  to  the  opinions  dP  various  philo- 
sophers.  Varron  saw,  in  marsh  emanations,  myriads  of  nunute 
and  invisible  insects,  that  were  introduced  into  the  lungs,  and 
there  engendered  a  multitude  of  obstinate  diseases.  In  a  bar- 
barous  age,  these  emanations  were  referred  to  the  con)unctioa 
of  certain  planets.  The  followers  of  Paracelsus  imagined  that 
they  were  sulphurous  and  saline  exhalations.  It  was  a  favourite 
notion  of  Homnan,  that  marsh  emanations  increased  the  density 
€{  the  lur,  affected  its  elasticity,  and  thus  produced,  on  the  cir- 
culating system,  the  accumulation  of  a  quantity  of  humours  dis. 
posed  to  putrefy.  Volta  and  Foureroy  carefully  collected  some  of 
the  gas  exhaled  from  the  surface  of  marshes,  which,  as  we  might 
expect,  was  of  an  hydrogenous  nature.  Their  experiments  were 
followed  by  others ;  whence  it  was  an  opinion  entertained,  that 
a  poisonous  eas  was  disengaged,  composed  of  carbonic  acid,  of 
azote,  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  ana  occasionally  of  oxygen. 
Some  chemists  held,  that  the  poison  was  merely  carburetted 
hydrogen,  analogous  to  that  of  coal-mines;  though  phosphorus, 
as  well  as  the  ammoniacal  gases,  were  likewise  imagined  to  enter 
into  its  composition.  Others  named  the  gas  an  oxygenated  azote, 
or  an  unknown  animal  oxide.     Moscato  thought  that  he  had 

succeeded  in  condensinir  these  emanations  under  the  form  of  a 
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mucous  substance,  which  gave  out  a  cadaverous  smell ;  and  an- 
other experimentalist  alleged,  that  they  possessed  a  sensible 
viscosity.  M.  Regaud  de  Lisle  obtained,  from  the  condensation 
of  marshy  vapours,  a  clear  colourless  fluid,  in  which,  when  agi- 
tated, might  be  perceived  light  flocculent  matter,  having  an 
odour  feeble,  sulphurous,  and  very  analogous  to  that  of  the  white 
of  a  boiled  egg.  The  liquid,  which  was  submitted  to  the  ex* 
aminauon  of  Vauquelin,  contained  apparently  animal  matt^, 
ammonia,  muriate  of  soda;,  and  carbonate  of  soda.  M.  Julia, 
in  the  year  1819,  collected  a  fluid,  under  ^milar  circumstanoea 
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of  oondeosaiion,  from  which  a  gas  was  discovered  by  heat,  that 
contained,  in  a  hundred  parts,  2.S7  carbonic  add,  8.80  oxygen^- 
67.58  azote*  He  also  shewed,  that  no  alcaline  subsisted  in  the 
fluid  or  dew  of  marshes  in  a  free  state,  but  that  it  contained  sul« 
I^ates,  hydro-chlorates  and  lime.  Lastly,  M.  Deveze  maintain- 
ed, that  the  most  salubrious  air  yielded  to  analysis  the  same  re- 
sults as  those  of  the  most  pernicious  atmosphere;  adding  that, 
in  the  closest  or  most  confined'  marshes,  as  well  as  upon  the  most 
exposed  hills,  he  had  obtained  78  parts  of  azote,  21  of  oxygen, 
and  1  of  carbonic  acid. 

From  these  results  M.  Monfaloon  expresses  a  complete  indif- 
ference to  all  chemical  analyses  of  the  atmosphere  and  dew  of 
marshes.  It  is  true  that  the  labours  of  the  chemists  are  very 
unsatisfactory ;  but  are  we  Justified,  on  that  account,  in  sup- 
posing that  tne  problem  will  never  be  solved  ?  The  history  of 
scientific  discoveries,  during  the  last  century,  is  a  complete  an- 
tidote to  such  despairing  views. 

But  the  next  question  (upon  which  we  can  obtain  little  or  no 
flftUsfacUon  in  the  treatise  of  M.  Monfalcon)  relates  less  to  the 
variety  of  febrile  complaints  induced  by  the  marsh  poison,  than 
to  the  causes  of  this  variety.  If,  for  instance,  putnd  animal  or 
putrid  vegetable  matter,  separately  or  conjointly,  lend  their  in- 
fluence to  the  development  of  the  virus,  or  if  the  process  be  aided 
or  strengthened  by  the  commixture  of  salt  and  fresh  water,  are  we 
entitled  to  suppose  that  any  peculiar  febrile  affections  would  be 
the  result  of  these  varied  products  or  circumstances  which  may 
give  birth  to  the  marah  poison  ?  This  investigation  has  not  hu 
therto  met  with  the  attention  which  it  deserves;  as  we  believe 
that  many  facts  might  be  collected,  tending  to  shew,  that  fevers 
which  taKe  their  rise  from  causes  wherein  putrid  v^etable  and 
animal  matter,  particularly  the  latter,  have  lent  their  noxious  in« 
fluence,  have  a  far  more  typhoid  form  than  when  produced  un- 
der different  circumstances.  For,  if  we  admit  with  authors,  that 
the  emanations  of  common  marshes  are  the  undisputed  source 
of  intermittent,  and  of  the  whole  tribe  of  remittent  fevers,  M. 
Adouard  has,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguished  a  very  formi- 
dable affection  of  a  typhoid  character,  which  is  engendered 
amidst  the  putrid  animal  effluvia  of  slave-ships;  this  he  con- 
uders  to  be  the  true  yellow  Jever^  and  gives  to  it  the  name  of 
the  Nautical  Typhus.  In  the  6th  volume  of  Dr  Jolinson'^s  Me- 
dico-chirurgical  Review  (page  203),  a  remarkable  case  is  cited, 
shewing,  that,  upon  a  grave  being  opened  near  Canton,  where 
a  human  oody  had  been  depositea  about  two  months  before, 
such  noxious  emanations  instantly  arose,  as  to  cause  the  men 
who  were  employed  in  the  wprk  to  immediately  sicken,  and  soon 
afterwards  to  labour  under  typhoid  symptoms  that  exactly  re- 
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flemUed  those  of  the  true  plague.  To  two  scddiers  tUe  fever 
proved  fatal.  These  curious  facts  certainly  indicate  that  the 
^ments  which  compose  noxious  emanations  may  diff^  as  well 
in  their  nature  as  in  their  decree  of  combination,  and  that  these 
differences  may  correspond  in  some  degree  with  the  variety  of 
febrile  affections  which  they  induce. 

But  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  the  influence  of  the 
marsh  poison  depends  much  upon  the  peculiar  constitution  of 
individuals.  On  the  subject  of  temperament,  considered  as  a 
modifying  cause,  M.  Monfalcon  has  ffiven  us  little  information  ; 
for  which  reason  we  cannot  resist  quoting  some  excellent  remarks 
and  speculations  of  another  writer  on  this  subject,  deduced  from 
the  peculiarities  of  the  negro : 

^*  The  adaptation  of  the  ne£rro/'  says  Dr  Ferguson,  '^  to  live  in 
the  imwholesome  localities  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  mat  proves  so  fata! 
to  Enropeans,  is  most  happy  and  singular.  From  peculiar  idio- 
syncrasy, he  appears  to  be  proof  against  endemic  fevers ;  fur  to  him 
marsh  miasmata  are  in  fact  no  poison  :  and  hence  his  incalculable 
value  as  a  soldier,  for  field  service^  in  the  West  Indies. 

**  One  of  the  most  obvious  pecaliarities  of  the  negro,  compared 
with  the  European,  is  the  texture  of  his  skin,  which  is  thick,  oily 
md  rank  to  a  great  degree :  and  from  this  circumstance,  the  theo- 
rist, when  he  speculates  on  the  mode  of  reception  of  the  marsh 
poison  into  the  constitution,  whether  by  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  or 
the  skin,  may  draw  a  plausible  conjectural  inference  (for  it  can  be 
no  more)  in  favour  of  the  last.  It  is  certain,  that,  amongst  Euro- 
peans, the  thick-skinned  and  dark- haired  withstand  the  influence  df 
the  marsh  poison  much  better  than  those  of  the  opposite  tempera* 
ment ;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  from  the  .aever-&iling  priinary 
headache,  that  its  first  impression  is  invariably  upon  the  brain,  ua 
if  it  had  been  taken  up  by  the  sentient  extremity  of  the  nerves,  of 
which  the  skin  is  so  truly  an  expansion,  and  conveyed  to  the  s^i- 
sorium. 

''  Another  argument  of  analogy,  in  favour  of  the  same  opinion, 
may  be  derived  from  a  reference  to  the  plague.  In  that  disease, 
we  see  reason  to  believe  that  the  poison  enters  by  the  skin,  because 
swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands  are  amongst  its  most  prominent 
83rmptoms ;  because  oily  frictions  on  the  skin  are  said  to  be  preser* 
vatives  against  it,  and  that  carriers  or  workers  in  oil  do  not  take  the 


Climate  has  been  long  acknowledged  as  a  most  powerful 
agent,  which  exercises  its  influence  in  modifying  the  effects  of 
marsh  emanations.  M.  Monialcon  has,  in  his  general  views, 
conceived,  that  the  hotter  any  climate  is,  so  much  the  more  ra- 
pid is  the  putrifying  process,  and  so  much  the  more  difiused 
are  humid  exhalations.  But,  in  generalising  on  this  subject, 
he  has  included  in  his  remarks  what  little  he  has  to  say  on  the 
influence  of  corporeal  constitutioi%  and  thus  has  confused  the 
inquiry.     We  shall  extract  his  observations,  which  are  included 
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under  the  head  "  Oeognqrfiicftl  and  Medical  Clasaification  o£ 
Morasses.^ 

"  Marsh  emanaticms  do  not  produce  the  same  effect  in  all  cK- 
mates ;  for  etery  climate  has  its  own  peculiar  temperature^  and  mo- 
difies, in  a  particular  manner,  the  human  system.  Diseases  are  pro* 
duccd,  of  which  the  seat,  physiognomy^  and  dc^grees  of  intensity 
differ  according  as  the  combined  action  of  the  air,  of  the  waters,  and 
of  their  sites,  have  given  rise  to  temperaments,  or  certain  pecur 
liarities  of  constitution.  Their  physiological  influence  receives  a 
great  modification  from  the  common  temperature  of  a  marshy  coun- 
try, and  from  the  pathological  state  of  its  inhabitants.  If  even  the 
Identity  of  marshy  emanations,  in  all  regions  of  the  globe,  should 
be  perfectly  established,  they  would  not  affect  in  the  same  manner 
a  Dutchman  and  a  native  of  South  America ;  thev  would  not  produce 
the  same  results  at  Vera-Cruz  and  Sologne.  Thus,  then,  to  know 
them  well,  we  must  make  allowance  for  situation  and  temperature. 

'*  Marsh  emanations  are  much  more  to  be  dreaded  in  hot  than  in 
cold  chmates ;  thev  produce  tertian  agues  in  Grermany,  petechial  f(^ 
vera  in  Hungary,  half  tertian  pyrexiae  in  Italy,  and  the  plague  in 

"  The  more  intense  the  atmospheric  heat,  observe  Messrs  Foumier 
and  Begin  with  much  Judgment,  the  more  rapid  are  the  diseases'in  their 
progress ;  they  are  frequently  mortal,  ana  accompanied  by  various 
symptoms,  inoicative  of  the  distension  of  the  nervous  svstem.  Thus, 
it  we  examine  the  endemic  affections  in  the  principal  marshy  coun- 
tries, we  shall  see  in  Holland  intermittent  feven,  quartans,  tertians 
and  quotidians,  attacking  a  great  number  of  individuals,  but  shewing 
a  progress  sufficiently  slow  to  give  the  physician  time  to  combat  them. 
In  Hungary  these  diseases  are  more  frequently  remittent,  and  the 
dysentery  <»lled  putrid,  affects  in  this  country  a  greater  number  of  in- 
dividuals. In  Italy,  the  fevers  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes  are  accompanied  by  very  short  intermissions,  and 
they  are  more  frequently  complicated  with  the  symptoms  named 
ataxia.  In  Spain,  more  agCTavated  circumstances,  such  as  vomiting  of 
black  matter,  the  yellow  colour  of  the  skin,  the  violence  of  delirium, 
&c.  connect  the  diseases  of  this  country  with  those  of  the  coast  of 
Africa  or  America.  To  conclude ;  in  these  two  last  parts  of  the  world, 
the  same  febrile  affections  are  observed,  but  accompanied  by  symp- 
toms the  most  violent,  and  nearly  always  either  remittent  or  con- 
tinued. 

"  The  cholera  morbus  and  acute  dysentery  shew  themselves  with 
great  intensity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  marshes  of  Bresse  and 
Sologne,  also  near  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  two  Indies ;  but  these 
inflammations  appear  there  less  frequently,  and  above  all,  they  affect 
a  fewer  number  of  individuals.  It  is  certain  that  the  diseases  of  the 
same  systeir^  of  organs  become  more  acute,  and  if  they  are  intermit- 
tent, approach  nearer  to  a  continuous  type,  in  proportion  as  they  tra<* 
vel  from  the  cold  countries  of  the  north  to  the  burning  climate  of  the 
south.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  same  kind  of  Sections,  though  modified 
by  the  double  influence  of  atmospheric  temperature  and  individual 
GonstitutioD." 
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M.  Monftdcon  coDttnues,  by  ^vtDg  a  d«s«6oKtion  of  the  de- 
stnicUve  marshes  as  they  occur  in  various  climates  of  the  globe, 
which  he  distinguishes  into  warm,  cold,  and  temperate. 

But,  although  the  different  drcumstanoes  of  corporeal  coosti. 
tution  and  climate,  are  to  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  in  attempt- 
ing to  exfdain  the  various  mcxUd  phenomena  resulting  from 
marsh  emanations,  yet  we  fear  that  there  are  still  too  many  la- 
tent agents  to  be  taken  into  account,  upon  the  nature  of  wfakh 
the  greatest  mystery  prevails.  M.  St  Hilaire,  in  a  debate  which 
lately  took  place  in  Paris,  on  the  subject  of  conta|;ion,  has  ex- 
pressed an  opinion,  that  the  different  endemial  diseases  which 
are  producea  in  the  countries  watered  by  the  Nile,  depend  upon 
certain  varied,  and,  for  the  most  part,  Tnexplicable  states  of  tfab 
river ;  that,  when  any  cause  occurs,  whicn  tends  to  deranae 
the  animal  functions,  the  constitution  becomes  liable  to  the  dis- 
ease which  may  at  the  time  prevail,  whether  it  be  ophthalmia  or 
the  plague ;  and  that  an  inciividual  in  whom  this  predisposition 
may  exist,  is  rendered  obnoxious  to  the  plague  when  ophthalmia 
prevails,  and  trice  versa  when  the  former  is  the  endemial  disease 
of  the  country.  **  It  is  to  the  Nile,^  says  this  learned  physirian, 
'*  that  the  plague  in  Egypt  ought  to  be  attributed ;  and,  to  free 
this  country  from  the  complunt,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
away  this  river.  The  Nile  reigns  master,  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  year,  over  the  health  of  the  country,  and  its  va- 
riations totally  change  the  medical  constitution  of  the  re^ons 
which  it  waters ;  the  result  being,  that  this  constitution  acquires 
an  energy  of  which  we  have  no  example  in  our  own  country. 
Its  energy  is  such,  that  whenever  a  disease  prevails,  it  becomes 
of  no  signification  what  may  be  the  cause  which  affects  the  health 
of  an  individual, — ^the  constant  effect  is^  that  the  disease  which 
actually  prevails,  and  no  other,  is  induced.  A  waterman,  after 
violent  labour,  threw  himself,  while  he  was  bedewed  with  sweat, 
even  though  forewarned  of  his  imprudence,  into  the  waters  of 
the  river.  Now,  in  France,  he  would  have  contracted  a  rheu- 
matism or  a  pleurisy ;  but,  in  Egypt,  where  the  plague  nged 
at  the  time,  ne  died  on  the  foUowmg  day,  of  this  very  auc- 
tion, and  no  other.  The  same  disaster  happened  to  a  drunken 
soldier,  who,  having  escaped  one  day  from  the  active  surv^* 
lance  which  was  exercised  over  him,  incurred  a  severe  debaucli. 
His  misfortune  was  no  less  predicted.  *^  In  short,^  adds  H.  St 
Hilaire,  "  the  same  men  who  died  of  the  plague,  would,  undo*  a 
different  medical  constitution  of  the  regions  watered  by  ifae  Nile» 
have  contracted  the  ophthalmia  of  the  country ;  under  a  stiU 
different  one,  they  would  have  contracted  a  lesion  of  the  intesti- 
nal functions,  and  thus,  during  each  month,  whatever  they  do, 
they  can  never  contract  any  distemper  but  that  which  ma^  pre* 
vail  at  the  time.    This  effect  is  so  constant,  that  a  person  is  en* 
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abkd  to  say,  beforehand,  *^  Iifl  such  a  month  I  diall  be  seized 
with  such  a  disorder,  and  in  such  a  month  with  such  another.** 
A  similar  view  is  taken,  by  another  philosopher  of  the  difie- 
rent  medical  constitutions  of  the  air  to  which  the  countries  of  the 
Nile  are  liable.  We  shall  transcribe  it  from  M.  Monfalcon's 
work. 

"  The  philosophers  who  have  accompanied  our  army  to  Egypt, 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  studying  the  action  of  the  marshy  ema- 
nations upon  organization.  This  labour  has  been  performed  by  a 
physician  worthy  of  the  undertakings  Prosper  Alpinus.  The  stagnant 
waters  in  the  canals  of  Cairo,  filled  the  city,  in  the  time  of  that  great 
observer,  with  the  confluent  smallpox,  wiUi  putrid,  malignant^  and 
mesenteric  fevers,  that  returned  every  year,  during  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  which  were  rendered  so  warm  in  these  countries  by 
the  continued  prevalence  of  the  south  winds.  When  the  waters  <n 
the  Nile  retired  from  Alexandria,  they  left  infectious  fens  and  heaps 
of  insects,  and  of  carcases,  the  putrefaction  of  which  filled  the  air 
with  dreadful  emanations.  The  principal  symptoms  produced  by 
this  cause  were,  a  severe  pain  in  the  stomach,  an  extraordinary  un- 
easiness, vomiting  of  acrid  bile,  bilious  and  putrid  evacuations." 

Such  is  the  mystery  attending  the  peculiar  diseases  which  are 

fenerated  by  the  marsh  poison,  at  dinerent  seasons  of  the  year. 
Ve  shall,  therefore,  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  opinions  en^ 
tertained  on  the  circumstances  more  particularly  connected  with 
its  locomotion.  It  is  in  Egypt  that  these  circumstances  are 
most  plainly  exhibited,  the  greater  or  less  rise  of  the  Nile  de- 
eding what  country  shall  give  birth  to  its  pestiferous  emana- 
tions. The  following  remarkable  statement  on  this  subject  was 
lately  made  public  by  M.  St  Hilaire,  during  a  public  debate  in 
the  French  Academy.  Our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  excuse  us 
for  quoting  it. 

**  The  plague  does  not  reign  exclusively  in  Lower  Egypt  At 
one  perioa,  it  ravages  Upper,  and  at  another  Lower  Egypt ;  but  aU 
ways  one  region,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  Moreover,  its  inva- 
sion is  constantly  dependent  on  the  extent  of  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile.  If  this  river  rises  unusually  high,  it  lis  the  high  country 
which  is  attacked  by  the  plague,  because  it  is  that  which  becomes 
subject  to  the  emimations  that  rise  from  humid  earths,  heated  by  the 
sun.  The  low  countries,  on  the  contrary^  situate  below  the  place 
where  the  emanation  of  deleterious  gas  takes  place,  are  exempt  from 
It.  When  the  rise  of  the  water  is  small,  it  is  the  contrary  that  is  re- 
marked. The  high  country  remains  healthy,  beoause  it  is  exempt 
from  humidity :  but  Lower  Egypt,  finding  itself,  in  its, turn,  subject 
to  the  influence  of  the  heat  and  hnmi£^,  is  ravaged  by  the  de^ 
stroying  scourge.**  • 

M.  Monfalcon  supposes  that  the  marsh  poison  consists  of 
atoms  which  exist,  in  a  state  of  solution,  in  the  vapours  that  are 
disengaged  by  heat  from  the  half  dried  surfisu^es  of  marshee. 
This  we  conceive  to  be  a  correct  view. 
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*'  Let  as  dwell  (he  obeenree)  npon  some  points  of  the  Idtfoatf  of 
the  locomotion  of  marshy  emanations.  The  fetid  fogs  which  ele- 
vate themselves  above  the  marshes,  are  not  these  the  deleterious  ema- 
nations themselves  ?  Tbej  certainly  exist  there,  being  dissolved  in 
the  watery  vapour,  which,  I  repeat,  is  their  vehide." 

M.  Monfalcon  then  acquaints  us,  that  aqueous  vapours,  in 
which  are  dissolved  the  elements  of  the  marsh  poiton,  are  raised 
by  the  heat,  and  consequent  expansion,  of  the  air ;  but  that  they 
sre  precipitated,  in  a  condensed  state,  during  the  cool  of  the 
evenmg ;  consequently,  the  smaller  eminences  surrounding 
marshes,  are  rendereci  far  more  unhealthy  than  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  low  ground,  which  constitutes  the  marsh  itself. 
We  snail  give,  at  some  length,  M.  Monfalcon'^s  view  on  this 
subject. 

"  The  disengagement  of  marshy  emanations  from  stagnant  wa- 
ters, and  their  dispersion  in  the  atmosphere,  present  many  circiun- 
stances  worthy  of  attention.  In  the  greatest  heat  of  the  day,  the  tat 
is  dear,  and  may  be  breathed  with  impunity ;  bnt  it  is  then  lliat  the 
exhalation  is  carried  on  with  the  greatest  vigour.  The  vapoors,  ooik 
taining  infectious  particles,  rise  in  quantities,  and  to  a  oonaideraiile 
height,  during  the  period  of  the  heat,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the 
air ;  and  only  fall  when  condensed  by  the  increased  cold  of  the  even- 
ing. It  is  at  nighty  therefore,  that  the  vicinity  of  the  marshes  is 
most  to  be  dreaded." 

An  experiment  made  by  the  magistracy  of  Bresse,  was  sup- 
posed to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  view. 

*'  They  attached  to  ten  or  twelve  steeples  situate  on  the  most  ele* 
vated  points  of  the  highest  hills,  floating  flags,  all  of  white  liiie^ 
and  each  of  the  same  quality,  while,  at  tl^  bottom  of  the  lowest  and 
most  humid  meadows,  others  were  disposed  in  equal  number,  each  of 
these  being  supported  by  poles  of  the  height  of  tnree  or  four  fathoms. 
All  these  flags  remained  in  the  same  position  for  the  same  number  of 
days  and  nights ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  were  examined 
with  care.  It  was  found,  1  si.  That  the  flags  placed  in  the  low  grounds 
and  marshy  meadows,  were  all  impregnated  with  humidity,  although 
it  had  not  rained  during  their  exposure ;  £i%,  That  those  on  the 
heights  were,  on  the  contrary,  covered  by  black,  yellow,  green,  li- 
vid spots,  which  attested  the  deposit  of  me  deieterimis  emanations. 
The  same  experiment,  repeated  many  times,  and  in  dlflferent  sea- 
sons, gave  constantly  the  same  result,  although  attention  was  paid 
to  the  flags  being  washed  with  lye  every  time,  and  their  poaiftioA 
changed,  putting  those  on  the  steeples  in  the  low  grounds,  and 
those  in  the  low  grounds  on  the  steeples.  The  Bresnans,  adds  M. 
Riboud  (from  whom  he  had  this  information)  have  constantly  re- 
marked, that  the  fevers  manifest  themsdives  nearly  always  upon  the 
heights,  before  being  developed  on  the  low  grounds.  When  sidmess 
annually  reigned  in  Burgh,  it  commenced  always  in  the  more  ele- 
vated parts  of  the  city  ; — ^the  low  streets  received  it  later,  and  were 

sooner  delivered  from  it." 
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TThis  experiment  is  far  from  carrying  witli  it  the  weight  that 
we  could  wish.  The  supposition  that  the  black,  green,  and  yel- 
low spots  are  tests  of  the  marsh  poison  is  highly  questionable. 
We  are  much  more  pleased  to  repose  upon  a  fact  like  the  foL 
lowing; 

**  The  sti^ant  water  of  the  lake  of  Agnano^  exhales  deleterious 
effluvia^  which  are  carried  backwards  to  the  north-east  of  two  ox 
three  villages,  and  even  to  the  convent  of  Camalddes,  a  league  dis- 
Uaitf  and  situate  upon  a  high  mountain,  from  which  may  be  eiyoyed 
a  fine  prospect  When  M.  Louis  Valentin  visited  this  monastery, 
the  Fruiciscan  Others  who  dwelt  there  appeared  to  him  pale  and 
cachectic-  He  who  attended  him  said,  while  shewing  the  Lake  of 
Amano,  situate  below  them,  "  See  the  source  of  the  fever  with 
which  we  are  afflicted." 

Some  observers,  howev^er,  adopt  an  opinion  exactly  oppo- 
site to  that  which  is  advocated  by  M .  Monfalcon.    Dr  Fergu<» 
acKiy  for  instance,  so  far  from  allowing  that  the  marsh  poison  can 
be  carried  up  into  the  atmosphere,  and  then  condensed,  main- 
tmDs  that  **  it  evidently  possesses  an  uncommon  and  singular 
attraction  for  the  earth^s  surface,^  and  that  the  general  admission 
c^  its  baneful  influence  extending  itself  to  situations  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  pestiferous  marsh  from  which  it  drew  its  origin, 
may  admit  of  a  very  different  explanation.      *'  The  poison,^  he 
informs  us,  "  instead  of  floating  directly  upwards  in  the  atmo* 
sphere,  creeps  along  the  ground,  so  as  to  concentrate  and  collect 
on  the  sides  of  the  adjacent  hills.'"    An  argument  assigned  for 
adopting  this  theory  is,  that  **  the  poison  is  certainly  lost  and 
absorbed  by  passing  over  a  small  surface  of  water,^  which  Dr 
Feijguson  thinks  could  scarcely  happen,  unless  it  came  into  di- 
rect contact  with  the  absorbinfi;  fluia.    But  this  objection  carries 
not  the  least  degree  of  weight  with  it     No  experiment  what- 
evo:  has  yet  proved  that  water  possesses  any  such  power  ascribed 
to  it  of  absorbing  the  marsh  poison ;  nor  is  any  fact  brought 
forward  to  shew  that  the  intervention  of  a  pool  of  water  between 
a  pestiferous  marsh,  and  the  individuals  wfio  may  be  exposed  to 
its  baneful  influence,  possesses  a  protectuig  power. — It  is  again 
supposed  by  him,  that  the  attraction  which  the  marsh  poison  po». 
sesaes  for  the  ear^^s  surface,  may  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the 
inhalntants  of  ground  floors  are  uniformly  afltected  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  those  of  upper  stories.    He  mentions,  that,  in 
a  sickly  season  at  Barbadoes,  the  proportion  of  those  who  were 
taken  ill  with  fever  in  the  lower  apartments  of  the  barracks,  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  upper  by  one^third  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  epidemic.    But  this  fact  in  no  way  militates  against 
the  view  of  MonfalccMi.     Although  it  has  been  long  acEnow- 
ledged,  that,  in  every  dwelling,  Uie  elevation  of  a  floor  several 
&et  above  the  ground,  protects  the  inhabitants  from  contagion, 
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this  can  only  be  explained  by  the  under  surface  ci  the  floor  S9 
raised  interoepUi^  the  noxious  emanations  as  they  arise  from  the 
ground,  and  renoering  them  col&paratively  innoxious ;  for,  it  has 
been  properly  remarked  by  Monfaloon,  that  **  marsh  emanaticMis 
are  never  known  to  intimately  impregnate  surfaces  over  which 
they  have  been  distributed ;  nor  do  these  surfaces  acauire  the 
faculty  of  acting  as  they  act.*^    It  is  on  this  principle,  tnat  high 
trees  planted  near  a  pestiferous  marsh,  are,  under  certain  circunw 
stances,  salutiferous.    Deleterious  emanations  are  intercepted  by 
them ;  and,  before  they  can  impregnate  the  surface  over  which 
they  are  diffused,  their  virulence,  which  every  drcumstanoe 
leads  to  the  belief  is  of  short  duration,  becomes  totally  lost. 
*<  If  marsh  emanations,  says  the  French  writer,  were  not  con- 
tinually renewed,  they  would  soon  cease  to  be  feared.^ 

Marsh  emanations  are,  as  it  is  well  known,  liable  to  consider- 
able locomotion  from  winds.  Hence,  certain  currents  of  air  ac- 
?uire  the  name  of  purifying  winds,  or  the  contrary.  The  Trade 
V^inds,  which  blow  from  east  to  west  most  part  oif  the  year,  dis- 
sipate marsh  emanations  as  they  arise,  and  render  the  West  In~ 
dies  habitable.  When  this  cause  is  withheld,  sickness  prevails. 
Monfalcon  gives  us  examples  both  of  the  salutiferous  and  noxi- 
ous eiFects  arising  from  this  cause. 

"  When  Volney  saw^  at  Cairo,  the  houses  of  merdiants  seated 
alotoff  the  Kalidy,  where  the  water  remained  stagnant  untQ  Apri^ 
he  tisought  that  the  exhalation  of  this  morass  would  be  a  fertile 
source  of  disease.  No  such  thing.  These  exhalations,  so  deadly  in 
Cyprus  and  at  Alexandria,  have  not  the  same  effect  elsewhere. 
Volney  ascribes  this  phenomenon  to  the  habitual  dryness  of  the  air, 
established  by  perpetual  currents  of  wind,  and  by  the  vicinity  of 
Africa  and  Arabia,  which  continually  attract  the  moisture." 

''  A  chain  of  hills  in  Corsica  and  Italy,  very  fax  fiom  morasses, 
but  placed  in  their  line^  and  in  the  face  of  a  wind  which  carried  to 
them  their  emanations,  were  entirely  depopulated  and  rendered  un- 
inhabitable, Orlandi  cites  an  analogous  example.  The  south  winds 
passed  over  stagnant  waters  before  arriving  at  some  hills,  the  air  of 
which  they  infected:  these  heighu  only  became  salubrious  when 
Pope  Paul  V.  had  caused  the  n^rshes  to  be  drained." 

M.  Monfalcon  next  acquaints  us  with  the  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal distances  to  which  he  conceives  marsh  emanations  can  ex- 
tend themselves  ;  which  distances  must,  of  course,  be  regulated 
by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

''  Marsh  emanations  spread  themselves  to  a  distance  more  or 
less  considerable,  according  to  the  state  of  the  air ;  they  wiD  rise 
perhaps  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  hundred  metres  (1400  to  16OO 
English  feet),  and  extend  two  or  three  hundred  metres  (from  6OO 
to  1000  English  feet)  in  a  horizontal  direction.  In  Europe*  it  ap- 
pears they  cannot  exceed  these  limits ;  but,  in  equatorial  r^oiuw 
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their  activity  is  much  more  extended ;  and«  in  the  West  Indies^  ves- 
sels at  the  cbstance  of  fifteen  hmuhred  toises  firom  the  marshy  cpast 
have  felt  their  haneful  efiects.  Elevated  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hoodj  or  to  leeward  of  marshy  places,  are,  m  this  manner,  frequent- 
ly more  infectious  than  the  level  of  the  marsh  itself." 

On  the  effects  <xf  rain  on  marsh  emanations,  the  remarks  of 
the  author  are  unobjectionable : 

"  Heat,  even,  without  rain,  frequently  imprecnates  the  atmo- 
sphere with  a  great  quantity  of  water,  by  imparting  to  the  evapo- 
ration of  great  masses  of  tms  liquid  an  extraordinary  activity,  and 
thus  rendering  the  neighbourhood  of  marshes  unhealthy.  On  the 
contrary,  frequent  rains  during  the  heat  refresh  the  air,  repress 
the  disengagement  and  ascension  of  infectious  vapour,  temper  and 
renew  the  standing  waters,  and  precipitate  to  the  earth  the  hurtful 
emanations ;  but  if  strong  and  continued  heats  succeed  to  consider- 
able rains,  the  season  becomes  very  unhealthy. 

"  The  reign  of  epidemic  intermittent  fevers  takes  place  only  du- 
rinff  one  season ;  and  in  all  climates  the  neighbourhood  of  marshes 
is  httle  to  be  dreaded  in  winter  and  spring..  The  condition  fa- 
vourable to  the  development  and  propagation  of  the  marsh  fever, 
is  the  prolonged  action  of  heat  and  humidity  united." 

But  it  is  now  time  to  consider  the  Hygeian  methods  proposed 
to  obviate  the  insalubrity  of  the  vidnitv  of  marshes.  M.  Mon- 
falcon  has  given  a  good  summary  of  these,  though  we  cannot 
follow  him  in  the  exact  order  of  his  work.  It  must  be  evident, 
that,  to  know  how  to  apply  palliatives  against  the  air  of  inun- 
dated lands,  or  to  remove  the  evil  altogether,  essentially  depends 
upon  our  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  poison.  We  think,  however,  that  the  puri- 
fication of  unhealthy  districts  may  be  more  or  less  accomplished 
by  the  following  methods,  which  may  be  varied  aocoroing  to 
circumstances. 

\st^  By  establishing^  in  the  vicinity  of  marshes^  large  plan~ 
iations.'^The  salubnous  effects  ascribed  to  large  trees,  planted 
in  the  vicinity  of  marshes,  may  be  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  dispersing  power  of  winds.  It  has  been  shewn,  that  marsh 
emanations,  acted  upon  by  heat,  ascend  into  the  higher  regions 
of  the  atmosphere.  Being  there  condensed,  the  humid  exnala- 
tions  in  whicti  the  marsh  poison  is  dissolved,  are  prevented  from 
descending  to  the  low  grounds,  by  the  interception  of  lofW 
trees,  over  the  leafy  surface  of  vfhich  they  are  deposited.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  when  high  trees  are  so  planted  as  not  to 
interrupt  the  free  course  of  purifying  winds,  tneir  effects  must 
be  salutiferous.  Brushwood,  as  Monfalcoti  observes,  by  pre- 
venting the  free  circulation  of  the  air,  ought  to  have  a  contrary 
effect.     But  he  qualifies  this  remark,  by  adding,  that  the  effect 
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of  both  brushwood  and  trees  is  to  attract  marsh  emanatioiis ; 
and  that,  when  this  noxious  gas  is  condensed  on  an  expanded  sur- 
face, it  is  deprived  of  its  virulence.  His  recommendation,  how- 
ever, to  clear  undei*woods  away,  is  very  problematical.  He  ad- 
vises the  inhabitants  of  La  Bresse,  where  endemial  fever  greatly 
prevails,  to  plant  trees  to  the  south  of  their  ponds,  and  to  open 
them  out  to  the  north,  in  order  that  the  purifying  winds  from 
.that  quarter  may  have  a  free  passage. — Dr  Ferguson  has  also 
noticed  the  salubrious  eiFect  of  plantations,,  but  he  accounts  for 
it  in  no  other  way  than  by  supposing  it  is  a  property  of  the  marsh 
poison  to  have  an  attraction  lor,  or  an  adherence  to,  lofly  um- 
orageous  trees.  We  shall  quote  the  striking  example  which  he 
gives. 

"  In  the  territory  of  Guaiana/  where  trees  abound^  it  is  wonder- 
ful to  see  how  near  to  leeward  of  the  most  pestiferous  marshes  the 
settlers^  provided  they  have  this  secuijty,  will  venture,  and  that 
.  with  impunity,  to  place  their  habitations.  The  localities  of  the 
plantations  situated  on  the  windward  banks  of  the  rivers  that  inter- 
sect Guaiana,  and  are  generally  covered  by  swampy  woods  in  close 
vicinity,  exemplifying  this  fact  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  and  at  Pa- 
ramaribo, the  capital  of  Surinam,  the  trade- wind  that  regularly  ven- 
tilates the  town,  and  renders  it  habitable,  blows  over  a  considerable 
track  of  swamp  at  a  short  distance,  but  which,  fortunately  for  the 
inhabitants,  is  thickly  covered  with  umbrageous  forests.  Expe- 
rience, besides,  has  shewn,  that  there,  as  in  all  other  new  lands, 
the  cutting  down  of  these  trees  in  the  swamps,  has  ever  been  a  fa- 
tal operation  in  itself,  and  in  all  probability  would  be  productive 
of  pestilence  to  the  town." 

^dh/j  By  diminishing  the  superficies  of'  the  stagnant  waters* 
—-Hence  the  propriety  of  drains.    A  remarkable  instance  of  the 

ri  efiects  of  sluices  and  canals,  has  been  lately  pointed  out  by 
Desguen^ttes,  in  a  debate  on  fever,  which  took  place  in 
Paris.  He  stated,  that  the  village  of  St  Laurent^  on  tne  fixm- 
tier  of  France  and  Sardinia,  traversed  by  the  Var,  which  of- 
ten inundated  it,  was  so  unhealthy  that  no  garrison  could  re- 
main there  but  half  its  prescribed  time.  The  exigencies  of  war 
demanded  the  contruction  of  a  bridge  and  a  quay  on  the  side  of 
the  French  coast  ;  from  that  time  the  Var  has  run  without 
overflowing ;  and,  since  these  labours  have  been  accomplished, 
the  country  has  been  rendered  healthy. — ^M.  Monfaloou  quotes 
classical  examples  in  illustration  of  the  Hygeian  policy  of  form- 
ing drains. 

'^  The  ancient  Romans  executed  immense  works  to  drain  the 
soil  round  their  city.  Great  masses  of  stagnant  water  existed  be- 
tween the  Aventine  and  Palatine  Mountain,  and  the  Tarpeian  hill ; 
they  exhaled  with  abundance  infectious  vapours  during  summer. 
Tarquin  the  elder  ordered  them  to  be  drained,  and  made  ca:nals  to 
be  opened,  which  led  to  the  Tiber.    These  subterraneous  conduiu 
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aramified  under  ground  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  city.  They 
^were  constructed  by  arches.  They  were  of  a  considerable  height 
and  breadth.  Pliny  called  these  canals  and  drains  Operum  ommum 
dieiu  maximum,  suffons  numiibus,  atque  urbe  pensili,  subterque  navi^ 
gaia." 

Sdh/j  By  occasionally  augmenting  in  thickness  ilie.  liquid 
mass^  particularly  during  a  long  drought,  as  in  autumn.— (The 
rationale  of  this  plan  we  explained  in  an  early  part  of  this  re- 
view.) 

4dhj  By  presenting  the  commixture  of  salt  water  and  fresh 
aws^rr.-^Every  thing  that  can  be  said  on  this  subject,  is  includ- 
ed in  the  excellent  paper  by  Georgini,  which  appears  in  the 
present  number  of  our  Journal.— ^See  page  263.) 

&t1i^  By  obviating  the  accumulation  of  putrid  vegetable  and 
putrid  animal  matter.  Monfalcon  properly  observes  on  this 
nead, 

"  The  cleansing  of  great  ponds  situated  near  the  sea,  is  an  ope- 
ration nearly  impossible ;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  art  to  tear  out 
or  to  cut  the  aquatic  vegetables  which  grow  in  such  a  great  num- 
ber in  the  bosom  of  lakes." 

On  the  importance  of  obviating  the  accumulation  of  animal 
as  well  as  vegetable  matter,  we  have  already  said  sufficient. 

6th,  By  a  proper  construction  of  dwellings.'— On  the  import- 
ance of  this  recommendation,  some  very  curious  facts  are  detailed 
in  an  inaugural  thesis  of  great  merit,  **  De  Febre  Barbadensi,^ 
by  Dr  Ralph  of  the  2d  or  Queen's  regiment.  He  has  confirmed 
the  observations  of  Dr  Ferguson  made  on  the  dwellings  occu- 
pied by  the  soldiers  of  the  West  Indies,  stating,  that  far  more 
were  seized  with  remittent  fever  who  inhabited  the  lower,  than 
who  inhabited  the  upper  stories.  He  adds,  that,  in  a  lower 
story,  some  immunity  was  afibrded  to  the  soldier^  if  the  bed  on 
which  he  rested  was  elevated  but  a  few  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  From  this  fact,  we  see  the  propriety  of  Mon- 
falcon'^s  recommendation  to  give  to  dwellings  exposed  to  marsh 
emanations  such  a  tonstruction,  as  that  the  habitable  part  shall 
be  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  built 
The  rationale  of  this  recommendation,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
explain.  We  are  sorry  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  quote  the 
minuter  directions  ^ven  by  the  French  writer,  relative  to  the 
construction  of  such  dwellings.  They  are  valuable,  and  merit 
attention. 

Again,  there  are  several  othei:  Hygeian  plans  which  M.  Mon- 
falcon has  considered.  One  is  the  construction  of  large  fires  in 
the  vicinity  of  marshes.  Favourable  results  have  been  attributed 
to  it  during  campaigns ;  and  it  has  even  been  lauded  by  ancient 
auUiors.     But  we  agree  with  the  French  writer,  that  fires  have 
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no  dismfectiiig  property,  but  that  they  are  good  veatUators,  ax»d 
are  useful  in  numia  ntuations*. 

But  18 18  now  time  to  bring  our  remarks  to  a  oonclaaoa.  It 
may  be  expected  that  we  should  say  something  of  the  general 
character  of  the  work  before  us.  But  what  can  we  say  ?  Sim^ 
ply  this,— that  the  author  has,  by  no  means,  put  us  in  P<»^ 
sion  of  all  that  is  actually  known  on  the  subject  upon  which  be 
has  undertaken  to  write.  For  which  reason,  we  are  compelled 
to  add,  that  a  volume  professing  the  same  object  as  th^  of  M. 
Monfalcon,  is  one  of  the  greatest  desideratums  in  medicine  ;  nor 
are  we  without  hopes  that  the  period  will  not  be  long,  when  we 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  a  nmilar  investigaliaa 
has  been  taken  up  by  our  own  countrymen. 

Our  author  has  abundance  to  say  upon  the  seat  and  treatnaent 
of  the  fevers  induced  by  marsh  emanations,  which  we  oonsider 
to  be  much  the  least  valuable  part  of  his  work.  He  is  a  disci- 
ple of  the  Broussais  school,  for  which  reason  he  must  excuse  us^ 
if,  at  present,  we  do  not  notice  any  of  his  remarks.  We  shall, 
at  a  future  opportunity,  address  some  general  observations  to 
these  physioloeico-pathologists,  as  they  modestly  style  themselves. 
But  before  takine  leave  of  our  author,  we  cannot  avoid  quoting 
the  account  which  he  has  given  of  the  physical  condition  <^  the . 
inhabitants  of  La  Bresse.     It  is  described  with  much  feeling. 

"  The  inhabitant  o£  this  melancholy  site  suffers  from  his  child- 
hood, and  shewft  during  the  first  days  of  his  life  the  deep  print  of 
the  insalubrity  of  the  climate.  Hardlv  has  he  quitted  the  breastj 
when  he  languishes  and  grows  lean ;  his  skin  and  eyes  assume  a 
yellow  colour ;  his  bowels  become  constipated ;  he  dies  often  be* 
fore  having  attained  his  seventh  year.  If  he  has  passed  over  this 
term,  he  does  not  live— he  vegetates :  he  remains  weak  in  health, 
bloated,  hydropic,  subject  to  putrid  malignant  fevers,  to  intermin- 
able autumnal  fevers,  to  passive  haemorrhages,  and  to  ulcers  in  the 
legs,  which  heal  with  difficulu^.  With  difficulty  defending  him-i 
self  from  these  disorders,  all  of  which  frequently  assail  him  at  one 
time,  rendering  his  life  a  scene  of  long  agony,  the  inhabitant  of  La 
Bresse  reaches  his  twentieth  or  thirtieth  year.  Already  nattu^ 
retrogrades ;  his  faculties  sink,  and,  commonly,  the  age  of  fifty 
years  is  the  latest  term  of  his  days.  Thus  pass  rapidly  away  many 
generations,  the  population  preserving  nearly  ttie  same  equili- 

*  Were  we  to  follow  Monfalcon,  we  should  state  a  7th  or  8th  Hygeian  plan, 
viz* 

7<A,  JStjr  anening  rfHidt^  mulUpfyii^  commumeathntt  and  t$U^blukmg  mtnfM$ 
oMia<t.— Jt  Is  difficult  to  see  the  force  of  this  Hygeian  recommendation,  except  in 
the  general  admission,  that  marshes  are  cleared  during  the  progress  of  cinliia. 
tion.    The  use  of  canals  we  have  already  pointed  ouL 

8M,  By  a  ttriet  attentimi  tp  r«||tMa».«— Monfidcon  has  a  great  many  repiarks  m 
this  head.    We  cannot  aflbrd  space  to  quote  them. 
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They  marry  ^arly,  and  indowhood  there  is  not  long.  It 
is  not  rare  to  see  men  or  women  from  thirty  or  forty  years  of 
aiffe  married  for  the  third  or  fourth  time.  Three  brothers  named 
Dupont^  one  of  whom  is  a  widower,  have  married  fifteen  wives. 
The  certainty  of  finding  vacant  dwellings,  and  ground  to  till,  at- 
tracts to  this  miserable  country  families  of  strangers.  Day-la- 
bourers—-servants  on  wages  transport  themselves  ;^-they  marry, 
they  settle  themselves ;— -«nd  it  is  thus  die  problem  is  resolved.  How 
a  liuid  so  inhospitable  is  not  depopulated  ?  The  moral  follows  the 
physical  state.  The  labourer  traces  his  furrow  painfully  and  soiv 
rowfuUy.  His  understanding  is  degraded  like  Ms  organization : 
he  has  neither  known  the  thoughtless  gaiety  of  vouth,  nor  the  con- 
ceptions of  ripe  age.  The  companion  of  his  labours  is  also  the 
companion  of  liis  sorrows* 

''  Animals  and  vegetables  are  no  less  weakly  constituted;  they 
are  stunted  and  short-lived." 

This  is  a  correct  and  melancholy  picture  of  the  vicinity  of  an 
European  marsh ;  yet  the  efTects  are  mild,  in  comparisoD  with 
ihose  resulting  from  tropical  marshes,  which  are  annually  fatal 
to  thousands  of  our  fellow-mortals.  It  becomes,  therefore,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  problems  of  medicine,  to  discover  the 
true  nature  and  source  of  a  cause  which  inflicts  such  a  train 
of  evils  upon  our  humanity.  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  time  is 
far  distant,  when  successful  labourers  will  start  up  in  this  ar- 
duous, yet  perilous  field  of  investigation,  who  will  be  ranked 
among  the  most  signal  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 


Abt.  XXI H. — Conversations  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Ph/riolagical  Medicine^  or  Dialogues  between  a  Savant 
and  a  young  Physiciany  a  disciple  of  Professor  Broussais ; 
containing  a  concise  exposition  qfihe  New  Medical  Doctrine^ 
and  a  refidistion  of  o^ections  brought  forward  against  it. 
Translated  fix)m  the  French.     London,  182ff. 

JL  HE  object  of  the  work  is  farther  explained  by  the  follow- 
ing preamble. 

'«  By  'comprising  in  these  conversations  the  substance  of  the 
examen  des  Doctrines  Medicales,  the  author  proposed  to  himself  to 
write  for  aU  medical  men,  with  the  snedal  intention  of  facilitating 
the  study  of  the  new  doctrine  to  pupils  and  practitioners,  who  have 
hitherto  neglected  to  attend  to  it" 

We  protest  against  the  system  of  Broussms,  but  we  do  not 
protest  against  the  work  before  us ;  and  for  the  following  rea- 
son,— that  it  contains  in  a  concise  and  pleasant  form,  the  sub- 
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stance  of  what  this  school  has  bad  to  say  for  itself  in  numemua  ' 
volumes.  As  it  would  be  disgraceful  tor  a  British  practitioner 
to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  doctrines  which  ate  at  present  dis- 
puted  inch  by  inch  throughout  the  Continent,  we  do  not  know 
where  he  could  get.  so  much  general  information  on  the  subject^ 
as  by  a  perusal  of  the  little  volume  before  us.  What  the  eC> 
feet  upon  him  niay  be^  we  will  not-  venture  to  positively^  assert 
We  thifnic  he. will  nevfer  beoom^ft  phymlogicoLpathok^st. 

The^author  of  the -work  before  us»  oonmunieates,  in  his  in* 
troduction,  the  important  intelligence,  that,  until  the  system  of 
Professor  Broussais  was  ushered  forth,  nothing  but  ignorance 
prevailed  in  the  medical  world :  That  if  a  pauent  recovered 
It  was  by  chance,  and  that  it  was  only  after  a  physician  had 
sent  a  few  good,  honest,  unsuspecting  souls  into  the  other 
world,  that  he  thought  of  trying  a  change  o{ experiment j  where- 
by his  practice  was  rendered,  now  and  then,  *  lesscalatnitouB.'*^ 
We  shall  quote  th^  severe  sentence  pronounced  agiunst  ihfe  un-- 
fortunate  physician^  ^o  lived  before  the  time  of  Professor 
Broussais,  or  who  do  not  now  believe  in  his  doctrines. 

'^  The  consequences  of  all  this  whimsical  treatment^  so  unconnect- 
ed^ at  times  useful^  at  times  hurtful^  was  on  every  occasion^  that^ 
after  the  termination^  physicians  neither  knew  if  they  had  cured,  nor 
if  they  had  done  harm,  nor  why  nor  wherefore." 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  the  patient  himself  could  tell 
whether  he  was  hurt  or  cured ;  but  let  this  pass.-— Professor 
Broussais  has  at  length  dei^ed  to  enlighten  the  cloud  of  dark- 
ness. All  proceeds  from  irritation  of  the  stomach, — ^plamie,  yel- 
low fever,  smallpox,  dropsy,  worms.  They  are  all  caused  by  gas- 
tritis or  gastro-enteritis,  and  all  of  these  are  curable  by  the  ap- 
plication  of  leeches,  and  drinking  water  or  bathing  in  it ;  and 
thus,  if  the  disorder  be  only  taken  in  time,  the  patient  of  M. 
Broussais  may  possibly  attam  the  age  of  the  wandering  Jew. 

In  the  preface,  some  good  remarks  are  made  upon  the  £ffi* 
culties  physicians  meet  with  from  their  patients  dabbling  in  me- 
dicine, ana  having  each  their  theory  on  the  causes  of  diseases^ 
and  the  effects  of  remedies. 

"  These  prejudices/'  says  our  author,  ''  are  among  the  principal 
obstacles  that  physicians  have  to  encounter  at  the  bed-sides  of  their 
patient.     One,  seduced  by  the  trash  of  Leroy,  is  gaping  after  par- 

Satives ;  another,  who  has  smelt  the  theory  of  Brown,  is  only  aatis* 
ed  in  proportion  as  he  finds  there  is  prescribed  for  him  stinmlanta 
and  tomes.  There  are  others  who  perceive  in  every  di8<«der  a  sup- 
pressed perspiration,  and  never  seek  the  aid  of  a  profJRSHMWial  .man, 
until  tUey  have  been  sweated  most  unmercifully,  by  covering  them- 
selves with  warm  clothing  to  excess,  and,  at  tne  same  time,  drink- 
ing lar^  quantities  of  heated  liquids." 
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'  Now^  tbe  modest  though  anonymous  author,  after  riving  this 
expos^  of  the  great  danger  ariang  from  persons,  unlearned  in 
medicine,  consulting  sua)  works  to  discover  their  own  diseases, 
overcomes  his  natural  diffidence,  by  adding  that  the  present 
volume  forms  an  exception  to  the  remark. 


"  His  design  is  not  to  enable  thepnblic  to  treat  themselves  in  se- 
vere disorders,  which  he  has  proved,  in  a  very  positive  manner,  by  ab- 
staining fiam  famishing  ihefonmtUg;  but  he  has  been  desirous  of 
placing  them  in  a  situation  to  know  and  reject  whatever  can  prove 
injurious." 

The  body  of  the  work  is  divided  into  dialc^es  between  a 
savant  and  a  young  physician,  a  disciple  of  Broussais,  on  the 
various  diseases  to  which  human  beings  are  subject  In  these 
dialogues,  which  we  confess  are  amusing,  the  savant  is  supposed 
to  state  all  the  objections  to  the  system  of  Broussais,  but,  of 
coursty  ends  hj  being  converted  himself  to  the  new  school. 

The  first  dialogue  is  on  essential  fever,  in  which  the  young 
physician  is  supposed  to  have  nearly  killed  his  father,  by  treat- 
mg  him  according  to  the  pld  French  practice,— by  pving  him 
a  strong  emetic — ^by  afterwards  bleeding  him  in  the  foot,  and 
when  he  was  alarmed  for  the  debiUty  induced,  by  drenching 
him  with  veal-broth  and  wine- whey ;  but  a  friend  having  come 
in,  and  finding  the  patient  nearly'dying,  applies,  aoconung  to 
the  system  of  Broussais,  fifty  leeches  to  the  pit  of  his  stomach, 
afterwards  leaves  him  to  sleep,  and  when  he  awakens  hungry, 
only  allows  him  a  little  lemonade.  The  patient  gets  well,  and 
the  young  physician  thus  proceeds : 

"  Physician :  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  in  a  village, 
town,  or  hospital,  a  hundred  disorders  beginnmg  like  my  father's. 
If  these  are  all  met  the  first  day  by  bleedings  at  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach, they  will  be  stopped.  If  they  are  treated  as  I  began  to  treat 
my  fftther,  the  disease  will  soon,  and  a  moiety,  at  least,  of  them  will' 
dde ;  others  will  be  prolonged,  and^  for  a  oonsiaerable  time,  will  leave 
to  their  victims  a  precarious  state  of  health.  Some  will  be  cured  in 
^iteof  the  improper  treatment,  by  a  violent  effort  of  the  constitution 
called  a  crisis ;  that  is  to  say,  by  spontaneous  hemorrhages,  forma- 
tions  of  matter,  or  sweats,  &c.  In  the  first  mode  of  treatment  there 
will  be  no  epidemy,  in  the  second  there  will  be  an  alarming  one. 
The  sick,  if  together,  would  become  a  focus  of  infection,  which  would 
endanger  the  hmJth  of  those  persons  who  are  obliged  to  apnroaoii 
them.  Now,  this  difference,  which  is  immense,  is  entirely  suoject  to 
the  knowledge  or  ignonmee  of  one  single  fact,  that  of  gastro-enteritis 
being  the  organic  cause  of  the  disease*" 

**  Adynamic  fever  is  gaatro-enteritis,  arrived  at  such  a  d^;iee  of 
intensity,  that  the  strensth  diminishes,  the  intellectual  feunilties  are 
Unnted,  &c  &c."— •''  The  term  Putrid  Fever  only  mdicates  the  fe- 
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tiditjof  tliefareathy  pernpirationsy  and  stooU,  that  are  joined  totlie 
preeeding  sympConu^ — ^Tne  Malignant  or  Cerebral  Ferer^  is  but  the 
irritation  of  the  In^n,  added  by  sympathy  to  the  gastric  inflamma- 
tion which  produces  ^e  pretended  bibous^  mucons,  and  putrid  feren. 
For  when  tne  brain  is  primarily  inflamed,  this  state  is  designated  by 
the  terms  frenzy,  artuknitis,  or  encephalitis*' — '*  These  are  the  es- 
sential fevers  ot  authors."  "  You  have  seen  a  specimen  of  the  treat- 
ment which  is  proper  for  every  case  of  eutro-enteritiay  beginning  at 
the  nnlooked  ror  cure  of  my  father.  Employ  neither  emetics  nor 
oathaitios  in  the  commencement ;  in  case  of  extr^kne  plethora  prao* 
tise  general  bleeding,  but,  in  most  cases,  we  can  do  without  it.  So 
many  leeches  ought  not,  in  all  cases,  to  be  applied ;  the  blood  from 
the  orifices  should  be  permitted  to  flow,  but  special  care  must  be 
taken  to  entooe  abstinence  firam  nutritive  drinks  after  their  opera- 
tion. If  the  inflammation  does  not  yield  to  the  first  application, 
this  may  be  repeated  as  long  as  the  patient  is  not  exhaustea  ;  but  if 
he  suffered,  before  the  fever,  a  chronic  inflammation,  and  is  already 
much  fallen  away,  the  curative  means  ought  to  be  limited  to  the  use 
of  emollients.  It  is  with  lemonade,  eau  de  groseille,  the  mudlagi- 
nous  ptisan  of  cum  arabic,  barley  water,  or  even  pure  water,  and  in 
carefully  forbidding  soups,  that  is  followed  up  a  gastro-enteritis, 
which  has  a  long  time  resisted  or  is  obstinate." 

Savant :  Your  arguments  are  pressing.  I  want  experience,  as  von 
have  justly  said,  to  enable  me  to  reply.  I  cannot  do  otherwise,  tLan 
fairly  agree,  that  the  common  bilious,  mucous,  putrid,  and  malignant 
fevers,  are  ^e  effect  of  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
which  have  not  been  stopped  in  their  commencement ;  but  do  you 
treat  the  plague  as  a  putnd  malignant  fever  ? — Physician  :  Yes,  sir  ; 
and  our  successes  are  the  same ;  although  they  are  less  numerous, 
owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil. — Savant:  And  the  yellow 
feveir  ? — Physician  :  It  approaches  still  nearer  to  our  ordinary  fevor, 
since  it  has  neither  carbuncles  nor  buboes ;  and  it  ou^t  to  be  treat- 
ed as  the  gastro-enteritis  of  my  father. — Savant:  Why  then  did 
your  medicd  brethren  suffer  so  many  victims  to  perish  at  JSarodona  ? 
— Physician :  Because  they  were  ignorant  of  the  physiological  doc- 
trine." 

When,  in  olden  times,  it  was  the  fashion  to  refer  every  known 
word  to  some  Hebrew  root,  it  was  remarked  to  a  keen  etymo- 
logist, **  You  propose  to  tell  me  where  all  languages  come  from, 
I  can  tell  you  where  they  are  all  going  to."  So  we  mw  reply 
to  the  Broussaians,  '<  Where  many  diseases  come  from,  Heaven 
knows !  But  where  they  are  all  going  to,  we  know  pasang 
well. — To  ga8tro.€nteritis,*— to  this  complexion  must  they  come 
at  last 

'  In  the  youns  physician^s  directions  for  checking  the  progress 
of  diseases  of  the  heart,  he  makes  an  attack  upon  an  old  and 
faithful  friend  of  our  midnight  watchings  and  literary  labours, 
which  we  cannot  quote  without  becoming  indignation  :~- 

''  Goflfee,"  he  asserts,  "  stimulates  the  stomach ;  and,  if  there  be  a 
gastritis,  prevents  its  cure ;  it  equally  carries  irritation  to  the  heart. 
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a^tatmg  it,  caasing  palnitetion ;  and^  to  use  a  vulgar  exprenion^ 
Btirring  up  the  blood.  Tiiere  is  not  one  nervous  person,  sensible,  or 
attadced  by  an  internal  inflammation,  that  can,  with  impunity,  take 
coffee." 

Hydrophobia,  the  physiciaii  considers,  in  some  cases,  to  be 
spontaneous  in  man  as  well  as  in  dogs. 

"  It  may  also  be  the  effect  of  exasperated  anger ;  for  it  is  clearly 
proved,  that  furious  persons,  who  were  not  suspected  of  hydrophobia, 
nave  commimieated  this  disease  by  their  bites ;  and  it  is  known,  that 
rage  acts  strongly  on  the  pharynx,  heats  the  throat,  agitates  the 
lower  jaw,  by  convulsive  tremlJung,  (grinding  of  the  teeth,)  excites 
the  secretion  of  saliva,  and  fills  uie  mouth  with  frothy  matter.  It 
may  be  suspected,  that  the  saliva,  depraved  by  this  local  irritation, 
becomes  a  real  poison  to  those  who  receive  it  in  a  wound,  occasioned 
hj  the  bite  of  the  enraged  or  furious  individual." 

It  is  added,  however,  *^  there  is  no  instance  of  a  inan  having 
communicated  it  to  animals  W  biting.*" 

Our  disciple  of  the  school  of'^Brouasais,  in  one  part  of  his  work, 
remarks, — 

'^  There  is  no  cure,  by  charlatans,  housewives,  or  witches,  however 
extraordinary  it  may  appear,  not  excepting  the  lately  celebrated 
cure  performed  by  tne  pnest  of  Vauchassis,  that  does  not  associate 
with  the  principles  of  the  physiological  doctrine." 

We  are  happy  that  the  Broussaian  has  given  us  a  signal  op- 
portumty  to  profess  ourselves  of  his  opinion. 

To  conclude,  if  we  object  to  the  generalising  system  of  Brous- 
sais,  we  must  in  candour  admit,  that  some  few  good  practical 
inferences  necessarily  .flow  from  it  Of  this  the  reader  will  be 
convinced,  by  perusing  the  volume  before  us. 


Abt.  XXIV. — Recherches  Jnatomico-PaiJiologiques  sur  la 
Phihisie.  Par  C.  A.  Louis,  D.  M.,  Membre  adjoint  de  PAca- 
demie  Boyal  de  Medecine,  de  Paris,  8vo.  pp.  550, 1825. 

Anatomical  and  Pathological  Researches  on  Phthisis.  By  Ch. 
A.  Louis,  M.  D.    Paris,  Svo.  pp.  560, 1825. 

X  HE  above  valuable  addition  to  the  many  excellent  works 
upon  the  anatomical  pathology  of  phthisis,  ''which  have  been 
presented  to  the  public  within  the  last  few  years,  has  afforded 
us  much  pleasure,  and  no  small  share  of  information  in  the  per- 
usal. The  free  unprejudiced  views  upon  which  the  researches 
appear  to  have  been  conducted^  leave  us  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
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mdafied  with  the  ranks  at  wUcb  Dr  IxmiH  haz  arrived,  thou^ 
oocaacmally  repugnant  to  the  observations  of  Bayle  and  Laennec : 
and  the  unmense  number  of  subjects,  almost  two  thousand, 
from  which  his  observations  have  been  collected,  within  the  short 
period  of  four  years,  and  consequently  with  all  the  unrecorded 
drcumstances  fresh  in  his  mind,  stamps  a  high  degree  of  au- 
thenticity upon  his  general  deductions,  particularly  for  the  cli- 
mate and  inhabitants  of  Paris.  With  the  exception  of  the 
valuable  papers  of  Drs  Abercrombie  and  Alison,  we  are  ashamed 
to  say  that  almost  nothing  has  been  contributed  by  our  own 
countrymen  to  the  history  of  Phthisis,  since  the  able  produc- 
tion of  Dr  Duncan  «mtar,  published  in  1818 ;  whilst  the  obser- 
vation  of  the  French  Schools  has  been  unceaangly  directed  to- 
wards its  eluoidatioD,  and  rewarded  with  two  of  the  richest 
sources  of  medical  discovery ;— a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  his^ 
tory  of  tubercles,  and  various  other  spedfic  formations,  with 
theur  relation  to  the  inflammatory  action  with  which  they  are 
generally  coexistent ;  and  the  advantage  of  a  new  sense  applied 
to  the  discrimination  of  pectoral  disease,  by  the  happy  mvai- 
tion  of  the  stethoscope.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
this  tardiness  is  referable  either  to  want  of  indust^  in  the  phy- 
rician,  or  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  disease.  We  know  the 
reverse  to  be  the  case  in  both  instances ;  and  entertain  no  doubt 
that  the  consequence  is  fairJy  to  be  attributed  to  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  the  way  even  of  pathological  dissection  in  this  country. 
Whoever  should  remove  that  obstacle,  would  do  more  to  revive 
a  spirit  of  observation,  and,  we  were  going  to  say,  a  devotion,  to 
this  branch  of  the  profession,  than  could  at  present  be  effected 
by  any  other  means  whatever. 

The  work  of  Dr  Louis  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
is  dedicated  to  the  examination  of  the  anatomical  lesiofts  observ- 
ed in  the  lunes  and  other  organs:  the  second  con^ders  the 
sifmptoms  attaoied  to  each  of  these  impairments.  Superadded  to 
the  whole  are  some  general  considerations  relative  to  the  history 
of  phthisis,  its  causes  and  duration. .  He  confines  himself  almost 
entirely  to  the  tubercular  form,  thinking  with  M.  Laennec,  that 
the  granulations  of  Bayle  are  only  incipient  tubercles ;  and  that 
cancer,  ulceration,  melanosis,  and  pulmonary  calculi,  are  to  be 
referred  to  other  diseases. 

The  anatomical  lesions  observed  in  the  lungs  have  been  so 
well  described  by  Bayle  and  Laennec,  that  the  author  has  found 
less  to  add  in  this  department  The  following  are  the  most 
valuable  of  his  remarks. 

Not  only  do  tubercles  affect  specially  the  upper  part  of  the 
lungs,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  but  even  in  cases  wherp  they 
attack  ^ven  lobes,  those  which  are  uppermost  are  always  the 
largest  and  most  numerous^  and  become  softened  at  a  time  when 
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those  below  are  still  solid.  Nay,  the  superior  of  two  lobes  is 
ofteii  found  totally  disorganized,  when  the  inferior  lobe,  at  the 
same  height,  is  still  permeable  to  air,  and  only  thinly  studded 
with  tubercles.  lu  proof  of  these  observationsi  Dr  Louis  ad- 
duces two  very  curious  cases,  in  one  of  which  a  large  excaYatioa 
was  found  filled  up  by  a  fibrinous  clot,  and  in  the  other  by  a 
portion  of  pulmonary  tissue,  perfectly  sound  in  appearance,  but 
without  any  adhesion  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity ! !  f 

Out  of  100  subjects,  Mr  Bayle  had  found  17  with  ulceration 
of  the  larynx ;  ulcerations  of  the  trachea  were  a  good  deal  more 
rare,  and  he  says  nothing  of  the  epi^ottis.  In  108  subjects, 
M.  Louis  found  the  epiglottis  ulcerated  in  18  instances,  the 
larynx  in  23  instances,  the  trachea  in  81  instances.  In  several 
cases  tb^  ulceration  occupied  the  whde  fleshy  portion  of  the 
trachea,  in  others,  the  cartila^nous  rings  were  destroyed.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchia  was  frequendy  unimpaired 
ia  the  vicinity  of  crude  tubercles,  whilst  near  excavations,  parti- 
cularly if  Very  large,  that  membrane  is  always  thick  and  red. 
He  concludes  from  thence,  that  the  inflammation  of  the  bron- 
chial membrane  being  posterior  to  the  softening  of  the  tubercles, 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  the  cause  which  produces  the  latter ; 
but  rather  as  the  effect  of  the  irritation  determined  upon  it  by 
the  matter  thrown  out  from  the  excavations.  The  position  of 
the  tdcerations  of  the  trachea,  which  are  more  numerous  and 
large  at  the  surface  of  its  posterior  aspect,  and  of  those  of  the 
epiglottis,  which  occupy  almost  exclusively  its  laryngeal  aspect, 

Sive  room  to  think,  according  to  Dr  Louis,  that  they  are  pro- 
uced  by  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  acrimony  of  the  expec. 
torated  matter. 

In  every  10th  subject,  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung  was  af- 
fected with  an  acute  inflammation,  which  had  come  on  during 
the  last  days  of  existence. 

Adhesions  of  the  pleura  our  author  has  never  found  want^ 
ing,  except  in  one  case.  The  internal  disorganization  is  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  their  extent,  presenting  vast  caverns  when 
the  adhesions  are  ample. 

It  is  known  that  tubercles  are  generally  developed  in  several 
tissues  at  the  same  time,  particiuarly  in  phthisis.  Dr  Louis 
pve3  the  foUo^ng  curious  account  of  the  numerical  prc^ortions 
of  the  occurrence  of  tubercles  or  tuberculous  matter . 

Small  intestiiie  in  every  third  person.  Ovaories,    .     -  -        twentieth. 

Large  intestine,  -  ninth.  Kidneys,      -  -       fortieth. 

Mesenteric  gltfids,  -  fourth.  Utmia, 

Cervical  glands,    -  -  tenth.  Brain,  -  - 

Lumbar  glands,    -  -  twelfth.  Cerebellum,  -     vonesaigect 

ProsUte  gland,     -  -  thirteenth.  Medulla  obloogtta, 

Spleen,     ...  -  fourteenth.  Ureten, 
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Out  of  SSS'sul^ects,  not  one  presented  tubercles  in  any  or- 
gan  which  had  not  aJso  tubercles  in  the  lungs. 

The  heart  he  found  generally  cUminished  in  the  same  pm. 
portion  as  the  other  viscera.  In  the  only  two  cases  where  it 
was  enlarged,  the  dilatation  was  on  the  left  side.  The  aorta 
was  nanower  than  in  other  diseases,  except  in  the  bodies  of 
hose  destroyed  by  cancer.  In  a  fuU  founh  of  the  subjects, 
the  aorta  exnibited  a  remarkable  redness  on  the  internal  aspect, 
though  vnthout  any  thickening  orliardemng  of  its  membranes. 

The  esophagus  and  larynx  were  twice  ulcerated ;  the  former, 
bendes,  had  its  membranes  attenuated  and  softened  at  the  -car- 
diac extremity.  These  affections  are  peculiar  to  phthi^  and 
bad  fevers. 

In  96  subjects,  of  which  the  stomach  was  examined,  that  vis- 
cus  was  enlarged,  in  nine  instances,  to  twice  or  thrice  its  ordi- 
nary volume ;  the  great  curvature  descended  as  low  as  the  crest 
of  the  OS  ilium.  The  same  affection  was  only  met  wilS^  twioe 
in  subjects  that  had  died  from  other  diseases.  The  internal 
membrane  was  diseased  in  77  cases,  softened,  attenuated,  suffu- 
sed, and  thickened,  exhibiting  a  mamillary  appearance.  Sec.  In 
two  cases  it  presented  ulceration,  without  any  change  of  struc- 
ture. The  softening  and  attenuation  occur  three  times  more 
frequentiy  in  phthisis  than  in  other  chronic  diseases. 

The  duodenum  was  ulcerated  in  three  cases,  and  in  a  certain 
number  the  mucous  crypts  were  enlarged. 

The  small  intestines  exhibited  most  frequently  upon  the  el- 
liptic folds,  produobd  in  them  by  the  agglomeration  of  the  mu- 
cous crypts,  oppotUe  to  the  mesentery^  more  or  less  of  ulcera- 
tion, wmch  Dr  Louis  observes  to  be  absent  when  the  moooua 
membrane  around  is  ulcerated,  and  the  reverse.  These  ulcera- 
tions exist  in  five^dxths  of  phthiacal  patients.  When  these  ul- 
cerations are  merely  in  the  mucous  membrane,  the  cellular  and 
muscular  membranes  are  much  thickened. 

The  large  intestines  were  found  more  rarely,  but  more  exten- 
sively, in  a  state  of  ulceration.  The  mucous  membrane  was 
softened  more  frequentiy  than  in  the  small  intestine ;  indeed,  in 
three-fourths  of  all  those  affected  with  phthisis. 

The  ulcers  in  the  intestines  are  by  no  means  in  the  proportion 
to  the  tubercular  degeneration  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  Many 
have  ulcers  without  a  single  mesenteric  gland  being  affected. 
He  finds  little  relation  also  between  the  tubercular  wection  of 
the  cervical  glands  ^nd  the  ulcers  of  the  trachea ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  refers  the  tubercular  de^neration  of  glands  to  other 
causes  than  the  ulceration  of  adiominff  membranes. 

The  fatty  d^;eneration  of  the  liver,  mentioned  by  Bayle,  was 
present  in  two-thirds  of  our  author^s  phthi»cid  cases,  though 
It  only  occurred  twice  in  «90  bodies  which  had  sunk  under 
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other  diseases.  It  occurs  bur  dmes  as  frequently  in  women  as 
men ;  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  duodenum  was  sound. 
The  spleen  was  frequently  altered. 

The  peritoneum  showed  traces  of  recoit  inflammation,  mili- 
ary, or  tubercular  granulations,  in  a  few  instances.  The  brain 
was  the  subject  of  remarkable  impairments.  The  lateral  ven- 
tricles  contained  one  to  three  spoonfuls  of  serum,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  brain,  under  the  arachnoid  membrane,  was  injected, 
in  three-fourths  of  the  whole  subjects.  In  five  the  brain  was 
universally  softened ;  in  five  others  partially.  Dr  Louis  finds 
the  gkmdulae  Pacohioni  so  often  wantmg,  ana  so  irregular  when 
present,  that  he  considers  them  as  morbid.  Around  them  the 
arachnoid  membrane  is  constantly  thick  and  opaque. 

In  conclusion,  Dr  Louis  divides  these  apipearances  of  phthi- 
sical dissection  into  essential  andJortuiUms.  The  essential  are 
adhesions  rf  the  lungs^  -ulcers  of  the  air  and  alimentary  pas- 
sages, fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  and  the  tubercular  aSec- 
tion  wherever  appearing.  Fortuitous  are  peripneumony,  acute 
pleurisies,  softemng  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines ;  pentonitis,  arachnitis,  softening  of  the  brain. 

When  treating  of  the  connection  of  these  appearances  with 
the  symptoms,  Dr  Louis  affords  an  instructive  example  of  the 
danger  of  drawing  absolute  practical  rules,  in  many  cases,  from 
mere  anatomical  evidence.  He  asserts,  p.  19S-194,  that  of  all 
the  patients,  I960,  presented  to  him  in  the  course  of  three  years, 
he  found  almost  none,  except  the  phthisical,  affected  with  he- 
moptysis, and  tie  concludes  fi*om  tnis,  that,  whenever  hemop- 
tysis IS  present,  phthisis  becomes  indicated  in  a  highly  probable 
manner. 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  phthisical  persons  often  suffer  he. 
moptoe ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  more  of  these  than  of  any 
other  description  come  at  last  to  the  dissection  table ;  but  we 
know  that  it  is  also  true  that  great  numbers  are  affected  with 
hemoptysis,  and  recover  perfectly,  without  ever  manifesting  any 
connection  with  phthisb,  or  the  other  causes  conceded  by  Ehr 
Louis.  His  error,  then,  lies  in  supposing  his  2000  instances  a 
fair  average  of  the  human  race.  Hemoptysis,  except  it  extaid 
to  what  he  calls  inolenty  is  a  disease  whicn  rardy  leads  a  patient 
to  apply  to  an  hospital.  He  finds  its  frequency,  in  women  to  men, 
asS  to^ 

The  pains  of  the  chest  in  phthisis,  he  proves  to  be  owing 
entirely  to  the  tubercles  an^  adhesions,  but  sometimes  to  the  one 
cause,  sometimes  to  the  other,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  few  cases 
in  wliich  these  phenomena  subsist  separately. . 

With  regard  to  Jever^  rigors  were  observed  in  five-sixths, 
sweats  in  nine-tenths.  Dr  Louis  does  not  discover  the  least  re- 
ciropcity  between  the  hectic  sweats  and  the  diarrhcea.     This 
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last  was  constantly  founds  except  in  about  every  87th  patioit. 
When  recent,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  was  merely 
softened,  or  sJightly  ulcerated ;  when  severe,  the  fleers  were  al- 
ways deep,  extensive,  and  numerous;  sometimes  in  the  small, 
sometimes  in  the  large  intestii^e. 

Loss  of  appetite,  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  nausea,  and 
even  vomiting  of  bile,  attend  the  lesions  of  the  stomach.  The 
tongue  appeared  red^  as  often  where  the  stomach  was  diseased, 
as  where  it  was  sound. 

The  following  table,  with  regard  to  the  duraticm  of  phthisis, 
before  producmg  death,  is  interesting,  p.  185.  It  was  taken 
fitom  114  patients,  the  history  of  whose  disease  could  be  dis- 
tinctly ascertained.  More  women  than  men  die  within  the  first 
year. 


DnuTioK. 

DSATKB. 

24   dajrt, 

1 

S6    days. 

2 

60    dajB, 

1 

S9   days, 

1 

81    days, 

1 

3   months, 

2 

3i  months, 

3 

4    months, 

2 

4i  monihi. 

2 

6   months. 

9 

64  months. 

2 

6    months. 

'    -       7 

04  months. 

1 

7    months, 

8 

74  months, 

'n    '        6 

8    months. 

4 

8   months, 

-       7 

9i  months. 

1 

10   months, 

3 

lOi  months, 

1 

DVRATIOir. 

11  months, 

12  months, 
124  months, 
13|  months, 

14  months, 
144  months, 

15  months, 

17  months, 

18  months, 

19  months, 

20  months, 

2  years, 
2i  years, 

3  years, 

4  years, 
6   years, 

10  years, 

12  yean, 

14  years, 

20  years, 


DSAtHS. 

2 

6 

2 

2 

3 

1 

5 

2 

2 

1. 

1 

8 

8 

4 

6 

2 

I 

8 

1 

1 

61 


The  two  tables  subjoined,  are  constructed  to  shew  that  the 
number  of  deaths  from  phthisis  is  greater  fit)m  the  SOth  to  the 
40th  year  than  from  40  upwards,  a  remark  in  which  he  coin- 
cides with  Bayle.  Some  curious  observations  in  relation  to  this 
influCToe  of  age,  mav  be  seen  in  the  paper  of  Dr  Alison,  above 
Quoted,  as  published:  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Me- 
cucio-Chirurgical  Transactions. 


Louis. 


AOE. 

From  16  to  20, 
From  20  to  30, 
Fnm  SO  to  40, 


Deaths. 
11 
39 
33 

63 


Age. 
From  40  to  60, 
From  60  to  00, 
From  60  to  70, 


Deaths, 
32 
12 

6 

40 
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Bayle. 


Ao£. 

Deaths. 

AOE. 

Deaths; 

From  15  to  20, 

10 

From  40  to  30, 

21 

From  20  to  30, 

23 

From  60  to  00, 

15 

From  SO  to  40, 

23 

From  00  to  70, 

8 

50 
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We  here  conclude  our  analysis  of  Dr  Louisas  researches,  in 
the  words  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Medicine,  to  report  upon  them. 

^'  In  order  to  communicate  a  proper  impulse  and  a  just  direction  to 
the  study  of  medicine^  we  cannot  afford  too  much  encouragement  to 
those  men,  always  a  very  select  number,  who,  abandoning  syste- 
matic discussion  to  the  multitude,  dedicate  their  life  to  the  collection 
of  facts  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  and  to  the  investigation,  after 
death,  of  the  traces  of  the  disease  which  has  preceded  or  followed, 
and  to  deduce  from  thence,  by  a  due  comparison  of  facts,  their  ra- 
tional consequences." 


II.  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 


Art.  XXV.— -4  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Arterial  System ; 
intended  to  illttstrate  the  import^mce  of  studying  Anastomoses^ 
in  reference  to  the  rationale  of  the  new  operaHonJbr  Jfieu- 
rism^  and  the  surgical  treatment  of  Hemorrhage.  By  Tho- 
mas Turner,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
London ;  Lecturer  on  Anatomy ;  and  author  of  *^  Outlines  of 
a  System  of  Medico«Chirurgical  Education,^  &c.  &c.  Lon- 
don 1825. 

1  HE  nature  and  object  of  this  work  is  fully  set  forth  in  the 
title  page.  It  is  a  publication  evidently  addressed  to  the  stu-« 
dent  of  surgery.  As  it  is  our  object  rather  to  present  our  rea- 
ders with  what  is  actually  new  in  medicine,  than  to  take  a  re- 
trospect of  established  principles,  it  is  not  necessary  on  this  ac- 
count, to  enter  into  a  strict  analysis  of  the  work.  We  merely 
remark,  in  general,  that  it  is  evidently  the  production  of  a 
flentleman  very  well  acquainted  with  his  profesrion.  Mr  Turner 
18  a  successful  teacher  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  Manchester, 
in  which  town  no  less  than  two  schools  of  medicine  (under  the 
separate  guidance  of  Mr  Jordan  and  the  author)  have  long  been 
instituteo.  We  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  saying,  that 
Mr  Tumer^s  work  will  be  found  a  most  useful  compendium  for 
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pupils  in  surg^,  and  (shall  ire  add?)  a  few  older  members <^  die 
profession  may  peiliaps  derive  advantageous  hinU  from  it  We 
shall  quote,  without  comment,  a  few  illustrations,  which  have 
not  yet  met  with  publictty. 

EffecU  cf  lying  Ae  Aorta  of  the  Dog. 

"  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  other  snigeons,  have  tied  the  aorta  of  the 
dog.  It  was  divided  just  below  the  two  first  lumbar  arteries,  and  the 
lumbar  brandies  above  the  obliterated  point  are  seen  beautifully  ao- 
astomoHing  with  those  below  it,  and  forminff  free  communicatisDs  up- 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  spine :  besides  the  lumbar,  there  are  other 
inosculating  branches. — Mr  Ainsworth,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  our 
infirmary,  tied  the  aorta  in  a  dog,  a  few  years  ago,  with  perfect  sue- 
cess.  In  the  preparation,  which  he  has  kindly  sent  me  for  examina- 
tion, I  observe  that  the  aorta  is  obliterated  to  the  extent  of  two  inches, 
the  obliteration  beginning  immediately  below  the  passing  off  of  the 
first  pair  of  lumbar  artenes.  These  vessels,  and  the  other  lumbar 
branoies  below  the  obstructed  part  of  the  aorta,  are  amazingly  en- 
larged, and  anastomose  by  numerous  branches  with  each  other,  and 
wiUi  the  inferior  intercostals.  The  internal  mammary  and  epigastric 
are  much  incr«ised  in  size,  and  unite  very  freely.  I  have  seen 
another  instance  in  which  the  operation  succeeded :  the  preparation 
is  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Jordan,  surgeon,  and  lecturer  on  anatomy, 
in  this  town.  Here  the  inosculating  vessels  are  distinctly  seen,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  internal  mammary  and  epigastric  arteries." 

Case  qf  Aneurism  of  the  Radial  ArUry. 

**  Anenrism  sometimes  forms  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  arteries  of 
the  f!Ore-arm,  but  it  more  frequently  occurs  at  the  wrist  or  near  it, 
than  at  any  other  part.  The  recurrent  circulation  in  those  cases  will 
prevent  success,  if  the  ligature  be  applied  to  the  vessel  at  any  great 
rligtan^w  from  the  aneurismai  sac ;  experience  has  proved  this,  and 
observation  has  convinced  me,  that  the  operation  may  fail  wh»i  the 
ligature  is  applied  at  no  great  distance  from  the  disease.  About  four 
years  ago,  I  saw,  with  Mr  Ainsworth,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  our  in- 
firmary, a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  radial  artery,  situated  in  the  vessel 
under  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb.  The  patient,  who  was 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  had  had  a  small  tumour  in  this  situation 
for  some  time,  and  at  length  shewed  it  to  a  surgeon,  who  pronounced 
it  to  be  an  aneurism.  When  Mr  Ainsworth  saw  it,  he  proposed  to 
perform  an  operation,  to  which  the  patient  consented.  Reasoning  on 
the  result  of  tying  the  artery  in  other  cases  a  little  above  the  aneuris- 
mai sas,  and  from  Che  diminution  of  pulsation  in  the  tumour  when 
the  artery  was  compressed  at  the  wrist,  it  was  thought  justifiable  in 
the  present  instance  to  cut  down  4m  the  radial  artery  at  &e  carpus, 
and  to  surround  the  vessel  with  a  thread ;  this,  however,  did  not  de- 
stroy the  pulsation  in  the  tumoiir,  and  it  becrane,  in  a  few  miantes, 
nearly  as  distinct  as  it  was,  before  the  radial  artery  was  tied.  Find^ 
iog  tnat  the  sac  was  thus  fed  by  anastomoses,  and  so  abimdantlj  an 
to  tender  the  success  oi  the  operation  too  doubtful ;  it  was  imme- 
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diately  removed  to  tie  the  ulnar  trunk,  on  doing  whieh^  all  pulsation 
ceaaea^  but  in  a  little  time  a  imt  tremokius  motion  was  peroeptible 
in  the  aneorismal  sweUingy  which,  howerer,  gradually  went  ott,  and 
the  disease  was  cured.  This  is  a  very  instructive  case ;  it  ahowa  that 
when  an  aneurism  is  situated  in  either  of  the  arteries  of  the  hand, 
that  the  operation  of  cutting  off  the  main  supply  of  blood,  by  tying 
the  trunk  of  the  diseased  arteir*  is  not  always  sufficient ;  that  the  in- 
osculations are  so  free,  as  to  reed  the  sac  in  a  way  that  would  pre- 
vent the  coagulation  of  the  blood  which  enters  it,  and  consequently 
the  success  of  the  op^tion." 

The  foregoing  is  one  out  of  the  many  cases  brought  forward^ 
to  shew,  that  more  is  to  be  apprehended  from  anastomosiDg 
brandies,  being  very  numerous,  than  very  scanty.  Other  illus- 
trations are  given ;  we  select  those  which  refer  to  operations  per- 
fojmed  for  popliteal  aneurism. 

Mr  Jeffrey's  Case  of  Popliteal  Aneurism, 

*'  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr  Jeffrey,  of  St  George's 
Hospital,  for  the  full  acount  which  I  subjoin,  of  an  extremely  inter- 
esting case  which  has  lately  fallen  under  his  care." 

'^  R.  Buck,  forty-seven  years  of  age,  a  stout  healthy  man,  of  full 
habit,  and  by  trade  a  gardener,  was  admitted  into  St  George's  Hos- 
pital, on  the  23d  of  April  1821,  under  the  care  of  Mr  Gunning,  for 
a  popliteal  aneurism  in  the  right  1^.  The  tumour,  which  pulsated 
strongly,  occupied  the  whole  cavity  of  the  ham,  bulging  out  on  each 
side  of  Uie  limb,  and  extending  some  way  up  the  thigh.  The  1^  and 
lower  part  of  the  thigh  wore  excessively  swoln  and  Gedematous ;  and 
the  patient  complained  of  much  pain  in  the  aneurism,  and  in  the  si- 
tuation of  the  saphenus  nerve  at  the  ancle.  The  limb  had  nearly  its 
natural  colour,  but,  if  any  thing,  it  was  rather  paler  than  usual.  He 
said,  that,  six  weeks  befme,  a  tumour  appeared  in  the  ham,  without 
any  assignable  cause ;  that  it  soon  became  painful,  and  about  a  fwu 
night  before  his  adminian^  he  first  observed  the  cedematcMis  swelling 
of  the  leg. 

'^  On  the  27th  of  April,  Mr  Gkmning  tied  the  femoral  artery  in 
the  middle  of  the  thigh,  with  a  ain^e  ligature,  and  afWrwards  bfooffhl 
the  edges  of  the  wound  together  i^th  adhesive  plasters  and  a  rolfer. 
The  ligature  came  away  on  the  14th  of  May,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
month  the  wound  was  entirely  closed.  On  the  20th  of  June,  only  a 
comparatively  small  tumour  was  remaining  in  the  ham ;  but  the  pa- 
tient was  unable  to  use  the  limb  so  as  to  walk  upon  it,  and  there  was 
stiU  a  sUffht  degree  of  oedema  about  the  foot.  On  the  SOth  of  June 
be  was  dismissed  from  the  hospital  as  cured. 

"  On  the  20th  o£  July  1825,  thisman  was  agahi  adnntled  into  the 
hospital  with  a  return  of  his  disease,  and  beoune  Mr  Jeffrey's  pa- 
tient.— He  stsdted  that  the  tumour  had  entirely  disappeavod  soon  aner 
he  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  in  1821.  About  five  or  six  weeks 
before  his  readmission,  he  first  observed  that  the  swelling  had  returned 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  ham,  and  was  at  that  time  noar^  the  sice  erf  a 
hen's  egg.     The  tumour  now  occupied  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh^ 
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filling  up  the  whole  of  the  popliteal  space^  and  projecting  conmder* 

ably  on  each  side  of  the  limb  between  the  hamstrings,  and  the  exte- 
rior muscles  situated  on  the  fbre  part  of  the  thigh.  It  appeared  to 
consist  of  three  lobes,  and  was  altogether  as  big  as  an  ostrich's  egg. 
The  pulsation  in  the  tumour  was  feeble,  but  distinct,  and  the  skin 
oovermg  it  was  of  its  natural  colour.  He  did  not  compkin  of  much 
pain — ^the  limb  was  kept  in  the  half  bent  position — anp  there  was  no 
swelling  or  oedema  of  the  leg.  The  patient  said  that  he  was  other- 
wise in  perfect  health,  but  he  had  a  pale  sallow  complexion,  far  from 
confirmatory  of  his  assertion. 

"  A  consultation  was  held  on  the  case,  and  it  was  proposed  to  en- 
deavour to  get  at  the  artery  between  the  part  where  it  had  been  tied 
in  the  former  operation,  and  the  aneurismal  sac ;  and  in  the  event  of 
fitilure,  to  amputate  the  limb.  This  was  submitted  to  the  patient's 
consideration ;  but  as  the  first  operation  had  not  succeeded^  he  pre- 
ferred undergoing  amputation  at  once,  rather  than  endure  the  pain 
and  risk  of  two  operations.  In  the  beginning  of  August,  he  was  at- 
tacked with  a  diarrhoea,  for  which  he  took  a  scruple  of  rhubarb  and 
five  grains  of  calomel,  which  produced  a  most  severe  salivation,  with 
such  swelling  and  ulceration  of  the  mouth,  as  to  render  it  necessary 
to  postpone  the  operation  for  several  weeks.  On  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, his  mouth  having  got  quite  well,  Mr  Jeffrey  amputated  the  limb, 
between  the  tumour  and  the  part  where  the  femoral  artery  had  been 
tied  by  Mr  Gunning.  A  laree  vessel,  which  appeared  to  be  the  fi^ 
moral,  and  seven  or  eight  smaUer  ones,  were  tied.  Whilst  the  stump 
was  being  dressed,  the  man  became  faint  and  sick.  After  being  put 
to  bed,  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  a  pillow  was 
nlaoed  under  him,  which  gave  him  relief,  and  he  took  thirty  drops  of 
laudanum.  His  spirits,  however,  did  not  rally ;  he  told  a  fellow  pa- 
tient that  he  should  never  get  over  it.  At  seven  in  the  evening,  nis 
countenance  assumed  a  yel&w  hue,  and  at  nine  o'clock  he  expired, 
having  survived  the  operation  ei^t  hours. 

"  On  the  following  day,  the  funoral  artery  and  profunda  were  in- 
jected from  the  groin,  and  afterwards  examined.  The  former  veaael 
was  found  to  be  obliterated  for  the  space  of  half  an  inch,  at  the  part 
where  the  ligature  had  been  applied  four  years  ago ;  and  immediate- 
ly below  it,  two  small  branches  are  observed  to  enter  the  continued 
trunk  of  that  vesseL  These  branches  were  equal  to  half  the  diame- 
ter of  the  femoral  artery.  The  anastomosins  branches  given  off  above 
the  obliterated  portion,  were  a  good  deal  ^marged. 

''  The  amputated  limb  was  auo  injected,  and  afterwards  dissected. 
The  sac  seemed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  giving  way  of  the  inter- 
nal ooats  of  the  artery,  and  the  dilatation  of  its  outer  or  ceUukr  one ; 
and  it  was  inferred  from  the  appearances,  that  the  circulation  through 
the  aneurism  had  never  been  wholly  suspended,  and  that  the  disease 
in  the  last  instance  was  a  reproduction  of  the  original  tumour." 

Mr  SmiOCs  Case  qfPopliUai  Aneurism. 

**  Mr  Richard  Smith,  senior  surgeon  of  the  Bristol  Infinnary,  has 
favoured  me  with  the  particulars  of  the  following  case»  which  came 
under  the  care  of  his  coUeague,  Mr  Nathaniel  Snuth  :^Jame«  Wal- 
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Ik^  a^ed  thirty-eighty  was  operated  on  at  the  infirmary^  for  popliteal 
aneurism  of  the  left  side,  on  the  12th  of  January  of  the  present  year. 
The  tumour  projected  considerably  beyond  the  line  of  the  nam-strmgSj 
pulsated  strongly^  and  gave  very  distmctly  the  sensation  of  aneurism. 
The  disease  commencea,  spontaneously,  about  nine  months  before, 
and  gave  him  but  little  uneasiness  until  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the 
operation.  The  man  was  tall  and  muscular,  by  trade  a  ship  carpen- 
ter, his  work  very  heavy,  and  requiring  excessive  exertion.  The  ope- 
ration was  performed,  and  the  artery  tied  with  one  ligature.  The 
progress  of  the  case  was  attended  witli  some  untoward  circumstanoes: 
thus,  a  large  abscess  formed  along  the  line  of  the  femoral  artery, 
which  proved  very  troublesome.  On  the  29th  day  of  January,  with- 
out any  obvious  cause,  a  sudden  gush  of  blood  took  place  mm  the 
wound,  very  speedily  amounting  to  six  or  eight  ounces;  but  the 
hemorrhage  spontaneously  ceased.  The  blood  was  rather  darker  than 
arterious  blood,  but  not  aecidedly  venous.  It  appeared  to  the  patient 
as  if  it  came  up  the  thigh  to  the  wound.  On  the  following  day,  the 
ligature  separated,  without  any  recurrence  of  hemorrhage,  and  the 
wound  slowly  healed.  The  man  was  eventually  discharged  from 
the  infirmary  on  the  23d  of  March,  tolerably  well.  The  aneurismal 
tumour  did  not  diminish  much,  till  scmie  weeks  after  the  operation, 
when  it  subsided  rather  rapidly.  Soon  after  the  patient  left  the  hos- 
pital he  went  to  work ;  the  tumour  immediately  beean  to  pulsate,  and 
nas  continued  to  do  so  ever  since.  '  At  present/  Mr  Smith  writes, 
'  (October  7th),  there  is  no  whizzing,  but  a  regular  and  moderately 
strong  stroke,  and,  to  appearance,  there  is  very  little  tumour.  We 
are  making  moderate  ana  elastic  pressure  upon  the  ham,  and  die  man 
goes  on  with  his  work.'  Mr  Smith  has  kindly  promised  to  keep  an 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  case,  and  to  communicate  the  same  to 


me. 


Mr  Goodlad's  Case  of  Popliteal  Aneurism. 

"  Mr  Gbodlad  of  Bury>  in  this  County,  has  obligingly  sent  me  a 
case,  where  he  secured  the  artery  for  a  popliteal  aneurism  about  the 
size  of  an  orange.  After  the  operation,  the  pulsation  ceased,  the  tu- 
mour decrease^  and  the  patient  returned  to  his  employment  without 
a  complaint,  excepting  a  degree  of  weakness  in  the  affected  limb. 
Mr  Goodlad  thought,  however,  but  he  could  not  satisfy  himself,  that 
there  was  a  trifling  undulation  where  the  tumour  had  been.  In  the 
course  of  five  or  six  weeks,  the  patient  called  again  on  Mr  Gkx>dlad, 
expressing  the  utmost  pain,  with  anxious  countenance,  and  heat,  red- 
ness, and  violent  pulsation  in  the  aneurismal  sac,  which,  though  not 
so  large  as  heretofore,  was  accompanied  with  more  swelling  around 
it,  and  a  much  higher  degree  of  inflammation.  However,  on  enjoin- 
ing rest,  a  low  diet,  cold  applications,  &c.  the  inflammation  subsided, 
the  pulsation  decreased,  and  soon  became  imperceptible,  and  now 
there  is  not  a  vestige  of  tumour  discoverable  by  any  external  exami- 
natioif. 

''  These  cases  are  confirmatory  of  the  fears  we  have  a  right  to  en- 
tertain, from  the  anastomoses  being  too  free,  and  thcarefore  are  fis^ 
vourable  to  the  opinion,  that  we  may  err,  if  we  are  not  guided  in  our 
choice  of  situation  for  the  application  of  the  ligature,  by  reflecting  on 
the  inosculating  branches." 
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We  meet,  in  the  oourae  of  the  work,  with  some  curioiiB  no- 
dees  of  the  variety  which  have  been  observed  in  the  origin  of 
the  arteries  <^  the  fore  arm. 

*'  I  hare  here  to  mention  two  very  extraordinary  varieties  in  the 
origin  of  one  of  the  arteries  of  the  fore  arm.     They  are  in  the  poo- 
sion  of  Mr  Ransome^  one  of  the  surgeons  of  onr  lanmuuy.    In  one 
instance,  I  find  the  uhiar  artery  arising  from  the  utfra  tcaqmlar 
branch.    The  axillary  trunk  sendsoff  the  mfra  scamdar  in  the  nanal 
wa^,  bat  certainly  the  brandi  is  of  nansoal  siae.    From  it  ma  off  a 
hffge  artery,  which  runs  down  the  arm  on  the  inner  8t&  of  the 
brufaial,  and,  in  some  parts  of  its  oourse,  in  immediate  contact  with 
it;  and  in  siae  it  is  little  inferiw  to  the  brachial  itself.    At  thebend 
of  the  arm,  it  seems  to  be  united  to  the  brachial,  and  then  to  con- 
tinue onwards  as  the  proper  ulnar  artery.     This  union  is  not  a  state 
of  contiguity  merely,  but  an  absolute  coalition,  for  the  ulinar  artery 
is  much  laraer  in  oiameter  in  the  fore  arm  than  it  is  in  the  aim. 
This  case  might,  on  a  superficial  examination,  be  reaaided  as  one  of 
those  rare  instances  in  which  the  brachial  artery  is  doable,  and  the 
belief  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  circamstenoe 
that  this  unusual  branch  furnishes  the  deep  branches;,  and  ramna 
anastomoticus, — the  continued  trunk  of  the  axillary  givine  off  only 
two  or  three  very  small  muscular  Inranohes :  but  on  chiae  inapection 
it  is  evident,  that  the  anomalous  branch  is  the  ulnar,  having  this  veiy 
uncommon  on^pn.    I  cannot  find  on  record  an  instance  similar,  in  sU 
respects,  to  this,  nor  have  I  ever  before  seen  a  preparation  in  which 
this  variety  existed.    Mr  Green,  surgeon  to  St  Tnomas's  Hospitsl, 
and  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  surgery,  mentions  in  a  letter,  that  he 
has  seen  it  in  one  instance." 


III.  MIDWIFERY. 


Aet.  'SSKNl.— Elements  of  Operative  Midwi/ert/ ;  comprising 
a  Descr^iion  ^  certain  new  and  improved  Powers  Jbr  os- 
sistinff  difficult  and  dangerous  Labours :  iOustrated  with 
Platesy  with  cautionary  Strictures  on  the  improper  Use  of 
Instrumetits.  By  Dr  David  D.  Davis,  &c.  &c.  Lecturer 
on  Midwifery,  London. — London,  pp.  845. 

X^  ROM  the  mass  of  common-place  matter  under  the  title  of 
Hints^  Remarks,  and  Observations,  with  which  the  pages  of  the 
medical  press  are  daily  charged,  we  turn  our  attention  with 
gladness  to  the  perusal  of  an  essay  by  a  master  of  the  art,  and 
a  veteraii  practitioner  of  twenty-five  years'  sUnding.  Besides 
these  claims,  and  that  of  npvelty,  the  volume  before  us  is  di<y. 
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nified  with  a  hi^  aounding  titk),  nothine  less  tbao  the  ^^  Ele- 
ments of  Operative  Midwifery  :^  it  is  an  dq;an)  lookinff  book, 
and,  what  is  more  attractiye  still,  its  pages  are  embelliSied  by 
twenty  elegant  plates,  comprehending  upwards  of  sixty  repre- 
sentations or  figures  of  instruments,  and  tne  mode  of  using  them. 
Our  author  is  almost  always  the  hero  of  his  own  stories,  in  which, 
^  a  practitioner,  and  as  a  mechanic  of  inventive  genius,  he  ap- 
pears, of  course,  infallible.  To  counterbalance  this  splendid 
ivualification,  however,  we  do  not  heatate,  upon  the  very  thresh- 
old  of  this  article,  to  assert,  that  the  style  of  our  author  is  con- 
fused,  verbose,  and  confident ;  and  that  he  has  expressed  him^ 
self,  respecting  some  of  the  most  amiable  and  first  oniaments  of 
the  art,  in  terms  of  illiberality  unbecoming  a  veteran  practi- 
tioner. 

Dr  Davis  divides  his  essay  into  fiye  sections,  which  we  shall 
proceed  to  examine  seriatim.  In  the  first  section,  which  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  causes  that  have  con- 
duceu  to  retard  the  advancement  of  operative  midwifery,  our 
author  sets  out  by  communicating  a  familiar  piece  of  intelhgence, 
namely,  **  That  the  human  female  bringeth  forth  her  child- 
ren with  sorrow.^  Among  the  obstacles  which  have  impeded 
the  progress  of  operative  midwifery,  he  specifies  the  monopoly 
enjoyed  in  the  practice  of  this  department  of  medicine  by  fe- 
male practitioners  of  former  times.  It  has  been  presumed, 
however,  that,  in  former  ages,  as  females  were  more  in  a  state 
of  nature,  and  less  subject  to  disease,  persons  of  great  me- 
chanical talents  and  supernatural  inventive  genius  were  far  less 
frequently  required  than  they  have  been  for  the  last  century,  in 
which  the  female  system  has  been  vitiated  by  irregularities,  dis- 
sipation, and  consequent  disease,  or  morbid  changes  incident  to 
civic  life.  The  simplicity  and  comparative  little  suffering  with 
which  the  process  of  parturition  is  conducted  among  those  wo- 
men in  the  yet  uncivilized  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  the  ex- 
ceedingly rare  occasion  there  is  among  them,  to  speak  in  the 
style  of  our  author,  for  "  obstetrical  mechanics,^  is  a  proof 
that  the  paucity  of  obstetrical  weapons,  in  the  ages  that  are 
passed,  should  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  want  of  ambition  for 
improving  ^^  obstetrical  mechanics,^  but  to  the  want  of  necessity 
for  such  resources. 

Another  cause  on  which  Dr  Davis  lays  con^derable  stress,  as 
having  contributed  much  to  retard  the  advancement  of  the  in- 
strumental department  of  obstetrics,  is  the  want  <^  protecticm 
afforded  for  midwifery  by  either  of  the  colleges  of  the  metropdis. 
We  aref  as  much  attached  to  every  department  of  our  profession 
as  the  author ;  and  we  canhot  help  regretting  that  this  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  healing  art  should  have  merited  so  little 
attention  from  the  legislattu^;  but  it  is  our  firm  conviction. 
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that  we  have  ourselves  to  blame.  We  have  no  doubt,  that,  if 
some  of  our  number  will  abjure  charlatanism,  and  other  disre- 
putable practices,  that,  ere  many  years  have  passed  away,  this 
department  of  the  >  profession  will  meet  witn  that  protection 
which  it  merits. 

Our  author  is  a  wholesale  dealer  in  new  terms.  In  many  parts, 
he  uses  the  phrase  **  amount  of  parturient  power,^  as  if  we  could 
calculate  the  power  of  uterine  action  by  the  multiplication  table. 
As  specimens  of  useless  profusion  of  words,  we  have  the  mater- 
nal structures,  and  the  hying  structures;  the  maternal  passage, 
and  the  parturient  passage ;  the  hypogastric  region  of  the  ab^ 
domen,  and  the  lumbar  region  of  the  abdomen,  to  distinguish 
them,  of  course,  from  similar  re^ons  of  the  thorax. 

We  give  the  following  passages  as  specimens  of  our  author^s 
modesty,  and  his  liberality  towards  some  of  the  first  ornaments 
of  our  art : 

— *'  With  a  disposition,  if  I  do  not  greatly  deceive  myself,  to  do 
ample  justice  to  tne  labours  of  my  predecessors,  I  was  not  long  en- 
gaged in  these  pursuits  before  I  became  convinced  that  the  art  of 
midwifery  had  npt  arrived  at  its  highest  attainable  perfection,  either 
as  to  its  theory  or  practice.  Taking  a  liberal  credit  for  the  truth  of 
this  general  statement,  and  for  its  applicati<m  to  several  of  the  most 
important  objects  of  the  art,  I  think  I  may  further  venture  to  assert, 
that  its  principle  is  no  where  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in 
the  particular  department  of  the  profession  of  which  it  is  the  ex- 
clusive intention  of  the  present  essay  to  treat"*— P.  2. 

By  tliis  passage,  it  is  clearly  the  wish  of  our  author  to  con- 
vince us,  that  he  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  teaching  mid- 
wifery, when  he  discovered  that  its  operative  department  was  in 
a  very  deplorable  state,  both  as  to '  theory  and  practice.  Al- 
though, from  his  ingenuity,  we  had  every  reason  to  indulge  in 
the  fond  hope,  that  this  evil  would  be  remedied ;  vet,  after  ha- 
ying perused  the  volume  before  us  once  and  again  very  atten- 
tively, we  find  ourselves  very  much  disappointed ;  for  there  is 
not  a  single  new  idea  in  the  whole  book,  except  what  refers  to 
one  instrument,  to  which  we  shall  presently  direct  the  attention 
of  our  readers  in  a  very  particular  manner,  since  its  obstetrical 
influence  has  been  so  powerful,  as  to  give  birth  to  a  4to  volume 
of  nearly  400  pages.  The  following  quotation  shews  the  dispo- 
^tion  of  our  great  reformer,  to  do  justice  to  the  labours  of  nis 
predecessors. 

''  In  adverting  to  the  slow  progress  of  improvement  in  the  me^ 
chanics  of  midwifery  in  England,  since  the  time  of  Gifibrd  and 
Chapman,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  remarkable  influence 
which  was  exerted  in  this  respect  by  the  late  Dr  William  Hunter. 
The  substantial  talents  of  that  eminent  individual,  aided,  possibly, 
by  something  of  adventitious  distinction  to  which  he  was  raised  by 
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his  oontempoTariesj  smve  great  weight  to  all  his  opinions  on  popu- 
lar and  practical  subjects.     It  unfortunately  happened,  that,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  general  reputation^  he  also  exerted  a  predominant  influ- 
ence as  a  practitioner  in  midwifenr,  and  most  certainly  without  be^ 
ing  justly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  pre-eminent  qualifications  for  its 
duties.     It  has  been,  indeed,  stated,  that  he  professedly  engaged  in 
its  practice  as  a  source  of  emolument,  and  m  perfect  subservience 
to  other  objects  of  ambition.    By  a  concurrence,  however,  of  seve^ 
lal  fortunate  circumstances,  he  soon  succeeded  to  the  practice  of 
Sir  Richard  Manningham  and  Dr  Sandys,  without  the  drudge- 
ry usually  attendant  upon  what  is  called  establishing  a  practice  ; 
and,  therefore,  presumably,  without  having  been  compelled  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  greater  difficulties  of  the  art     Not  to  insist, 
however,  on  the  value  of  this  inference,  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that 
he  never  made  a  single  accession  to  its  mechanical  resources.     It 
may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  character  of  Dr 
Hunter's  mind  to  admire,  even  to  devotion,  the  resources  of  unas« 
sisted  nature,  and  to  look  with  extreme  jealousy  and  distrust  upon 
all  interferences  of  art,  as  auxiliary  to  natural  functions.     For  these 
reasons,  and  others,  perhaps  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
atate  of  midwifery  at  his  time,  and  having  reference  more  espe- 
cially to  its  then  misfortunes,  imperfections,  and  competitions ;  he 
was  not  many  years  in  the  practice  of  it,  before  he  became  the  leader 
of  a  powerful  party  of  obstetric  alarmists ;  who,  by  glowing  repre- 
sentations of  the  sufficiency  of  nature  in  almost  all  cases  whatever, 
and  heavily  charged  descriptions  of  the  abuses  and  dangers  of  in- 
strumental methods  of  delivery,  embodied  a  prodigious  influence 
against  the  pretensions  of  operative  midwifery  in  general ; — an  in- 
fluence, indeed,  which  not  only  had  the  effect  of  repressing  much 
of  the  ignorant  daring  of  the  period  to  which  it  was  particularly  in- 
tended to  apply,  but  which  has  continued  to  operate  with  more  or 
less  activity  ever  since,  and,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  extreme  preju- 
dice, I  might  add,  to  the  almost  entire  suspension  of  improvement 
in  this  department  of  the  art." — P.  6. 

The  character  which  Dr  William  Hunter  had  acquired  for 
hiiliself  by  his  unexcelled  industry,  the  estimation  to  which  the 
schools  ox  the  metropolis  had  been  ndsed  by  his  rare  talents,  and 
the  lasting  and  substantial  benefits  which  he  has  conferred  on 
medical  science,  particularly  in  this  country,  by  his  unexampled 
munificence,  are  still  so  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  profes^on,  even  the  mere  tyros  of  the  medical  schools, 
that  we  should  have  considered  them  more  than  suflicient  to 

i>rotect  him  against  such  a  tissue  of  contradictory  and  ground- 
ess  accusations.  In  the  foregoing  quotation,  Dr  Hunter  is,  in 
the  first  placff  accused  of  havine  been  the  means  of  obstructing 
the  progress  of  instrumental  miawifery ;  secondly^  Of  not  being 
possessed  of  pre-eminent  qualifications  to  practise  midwifery ; 
thirdh/y  Of  having  practised  it  as  a  source  ot  emolument,  in  sub- 
servience to  other  objects  of  ambition ;  Jimrthhfy  Of  having  made 
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no  aeceMion  to  its  iMcbankal  mouron ;  ffSHg^  Of  Iwviiig  le- 
Mnquiflhed  every  thing  to  the  agency  of  nature ;  and,  mtkkf^ 
Of  Deing  unacquainted  with  its  aifficulties.  We  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  ascerudn  how  these  changes  are  supported  by  our  au- 
thor. With  regard  to  the  first  accusation,  it  is  true  that  Dr 
Hunter  and  Dr  Davis  pursued  very  different  methods  of  acqiur- 
ing  a  great  name.  Dr  Hunter  went  to  the  dissecting  nxm  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  where 
he  toiled  with  great  industry  for  many  years,  and  after  having 
■pent  00  consideribte  a  portion  of  his  time  in  this  loothaone  oc- 
enpation,  is  it  at  all  reasonable  to  accuse  him  of  obstructing  the 
advancement  of  science.  Dr  Davis,  on  the  contrary,  betook 
himself  to  the  cutlers^  shops,  and  of  the  reputation  which  he  ac- 
quired in  these  quarters,  we  have  a  very  high  diaracter  by 
Mr  Weiss,  cutler,  in  pafle  295.  of  the  Lond.  Med.  Chirui^. 
Review  for  January  18So.  As  to  the  second  and  axth  charges, 
we  should  like  to  ask  Dr  Davis,  by  what  means  did  Monro  %e* 
cundusy  and  Dr  Baillie,  acquire  such  celebrity  as  pbyadans  P 
Was  it  by  mere  reasoning  on  diseases  in  their  ckiaets,  or  by  ha- 
ving  first  made  themselves  good  anatomists,  alkd  afterwards  at- 
tending at  the  bed-side  P  or,  How  have  the  real  operating  suigeons 
of  the  day  acquired  their  laurels  P  Has  this  been  accomplished 
by  betaking  themselves  to  the  cutlers^  shops  to  manufacture  new 
instruments,  or  improve  old  ones,  like  our  author ;  or  by  care- 
fully studying  the  structure  of  the  human  body?  The  third 
charge  is  a  very  extraordinary  one,  and  is  as  applicable  to  Dr 
Davis  himself,  and  every  other  member  of  the  professbn,  as  it 
could  have  been  to  Dr  Hunter  :  For  admitting,-  even  tluit  in- 
dividuals, possessed  of  independent  fortunes,  sometimes  practise 
ooe  or  other  of  the  departments  of  medicine,  their  intentions 
must  be  dther  to  gratify  some  object  of  ambition,  such  as  ar- 
riving at  emineik»  in  their  profession,  or  adding  to  their  pre^ 
vioudy  accumulated  wealth.  As  to  the  fourth  chaige,  if  Dr 
Hunter  made  no  accession  to  the  mechanical  resources  of  the 
art,  he  entered  deeply  into  the  recesses  of  nature ;  and  in  his 
unparalleled  plates  of  the  gravid  uterus,  we  have  memorials  of 
his  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  science,  which  will  con- 
tinue to  be  perused  and  admired  when  the  contrivances  of  our 
author  shall  have  sunk  into  oblivion  and  contempt  Had  there 
been  any  room  for  improving,  or  any  real  necessity  for  increas- 
ing, the  number  of  forceps,  it  is  scarcely  possible  tliat  that  either 
could  have  escaped  the  notice  of  a  man  whose  whole  profesnonid 
life  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  community;  imd  who,  for 
the  sdvaneement  of  science,  fully  gave  up  the  treasure  whkh 
he  acquired  by  his  unwearied  exertions.  As  to  the  fifth  duuge, 
although  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  Dr  Hunter  was  incfioed 
to  rely  rather  too  far  on  the  powers  of  nature,  vet«  we  cannot 
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Mp  thiddiig,  dutt,  in  caseB  not  fequiring  the  mutilatioii  of  the 
lietus,  the  mother  would  have  as  great  a  chance  of  recoverj, 
by  trusting  to  her  own  efforts,  as  to  a  trial  of  the  various  eon. 
trivances  of  our  ^reat  reformer.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example, 
that  a  case  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  young  practitioner,  who, 
fix>m  inexperience,  cannot  be  possessed  of  mucn  dexterity  in  ap. 
plying  mechanical  resources ;  yet,  were  he  in  possession  of  the 
various  kinds  of  forceps  invented  by  our  author,  it  would  be  a 
natural  conclusion,  that  he  would  give  them  all  a  fair  trial,  be- 
lore  he  would  snfi^r  himself  to  be  fcnled ;  and,  under  such  dr« 
cumstances,  no  one,  we  think,  would  entertain  any  doubt,  that 
the  result  would  be  more  fatal  to  the  patient  than  leaving  mat- 
ters to  nature. 

To  compensate  for  the  indifference  and  apathy  of  Dr  Wil- 
liam Hunter  and  others,  our  author,  with  that  zeaf  which  should 
characterise  every  true  lover  of  science,  commenced  the  work  of 
reform  in  instrumental  midwifery,  and  succeeded  as  completely, 
that,  for  the  last  five  years,  '*  he  has  possessed  the  means  qfeffec* 
UtaUff  ieachimg  his  pupih  in  Ms  dtparimeni  of  the  art^  Irom 
the  confidence  with  which  our  author  expresses  himself,  it  might 
be  supposed,  that  he  supmntended  the  most  extensive  field  for 
midwifery  practice  in  the  known  world ;  or,  that  he  even  pro- 
cured a  royal  edict  for  all  the  decrepid  females  in  the  different 
quarters  of  the  kingdom,  to  assemble  in  the  metropolis,  to  be 
under  his  immediate  care.  We  confess,  that,  to  our  weak  minds 
at  least,  no  other  method  presents  itself,  by  which  an  object  of 
such  vital  importance  and  magnitude  ccuild  be  effectuatty  accom- 
l&hed.  The  Doctor^s  uncommon  store  of  ingenuity,  however, 
enabled  him  to  triumph  over  every  difficultv*  by  means  much 
less  complicated,  and  nis  success  even  exceeded  that  of  the  mo- 
dem Prometheus ;  for,  instead  of  a  monster,  our  great  media- 
nist  succeeded  in  forming  a  woman,  and  furnishing  her  with  all 
the  organs  which  are  concerned  in  the  complicated  function  of 
parturition. 

As  we  should  suppose  there  are  many  of  the  profession,  who, 
in  the  early  part  oi  their  career,  have  not  enjoyed  opportuni- 
ties, by  which  they  might  be  effectudBy  iaiighl  the  use  of  in- 
struments, doubdess  for  the  saKe  of  their  own  future  prospects 
in  life,  as  well  as  for  the  greater  security  of  the  valuable  lives 
entrusted  to  their  care,  they  will  expect  of  us  some  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  so  momentous  an  object  is  to  be  acquired. 
Our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  be  informed,  that  this  extraor- 
dinary  machinery  is  composed  of  a  block  of  hard  wood,  cut  af- 
ter the  shape  and  capacity  of  a  natural  or  deformed  pelvis ; 
covered  with  buckskin  leatner ;  padded  with  horse  hair ;  and  a 
few  steel  springs  placed  in  the  outlet,  to  convey  a  d^ree  of 
contractility  to  the  aperture,  which  is  intended  to  represent  the 
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▼MDa.  Of  these  oontriTanoes  we  cannot  crffer  a  more  corree 
opinian  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  quotation  from  the 
SSOth  number  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  of  London, 
where  the  reviewer  says, 

«'  Every  attempt  to  improve  the  art  of  midwifery  mo8t»  at  all 
timeSf  be  welcomed  by  us  who  are  firmlv  convinced  of  its  present 
defective  state.  The  manner  in  which  this  most  important  branch 
of  the  medical  profession  is  taught  in  this  country  has  been  justly 
condemned  by  a  very  sensible  writer,  in  one  of  the  early  numben 
of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine,  as  nugatory,  imper- 
fect, and  tending  to  promote  muchievous  presumntion,  rendered 
more  fiital,  by  inevitable  ignorance,  rather  than  a  tnorongh  know^ 
ledge  of  Uie  true  principles  of  the  art.  How,  in  fact,  can  any  pii> 
pil  be  expected  to  meet  the  exigency  of  difficult  cases  of  parturition, 
when  left  to  his  own  resources,  if  the  only  instruction  he  haa  re- 
ceived in  midwifery,  is  that  which  he  has  been  able  to  pick  up 
during  his  attendance  to  two  or  three  courses  of  written  lectures;, 
or  in  seeing  Che  simulated  representation  of  labour  on  a  leathern 
puppet? 

''  Instruments  are  indeed  applied  on  this  automaton,  by  way  of 
tuition,  and  the  pupil  is  told  something  about  turning  in  cases  of 
luemorrhage,  convulsion,  flooding,  or  an  arm  presentation.  But  how 
is  either  operation  performed  in  the  lecture-room  ?  The  student 
pokes  about  the  clumsy  blades  of  a  short  forceps  within  the  leathern 
manikin,  in  his  endeavours  to  seize  the  ill  concealed  head  of  a  fo^ 
tus ;  or,  having  introduced  his  right  hand,  agreeably  to  instructioBS, 
seises,  without  any  further  direction,  the  first  limb  he  can  hook  his 
finger  upon,  and  drags  it  to  view,  when  he  perhaps  finds,  to  his 
great  horror,  that  the  limb  is  the  corresponding  arm ;  or,  if  he  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  bring  down  one  of  tne  pelvic  Umbs,  the 
next  which  he  has  £awn  forth  has  been  the  other  arm." 

The  second  secUon  of  our  author  is  an  important  one ;  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  description  of  various  forms  of  the  forceps, 
their  indications,  and  the  manner  of  applying  them.  No  m- 
strument  appears  to  have  undergone  so  many  real  or  supposed 
improvements  since  its  formation,  as  the  short  forceps.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  invented  as  much  to  try  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  practitioner,  as  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humani- 
ty.  There  $ure  few  gentlemen  who  have  devoted  any  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  teaching  of  midwifervs  who  have  not  found  it 
necessary  to  invent  an  instrument  of  tncir  own ;  so*  that  we  have 
almost  as  nun^erous  a  list  of  short  forceps  as  there  have  been 
teachers  in  the  art  *  It  is  most  amusing  to  hear  some  teachers 
and  practitioners  talk  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  thdr 
inventions  and  improvements.  One  gentleman  lengthens  the 
shanks,  another  makes  some  alteration  in  the  lock,  a  third  en- 
larges the  fenestrse,  and  a  fourth  contrives  a  new  joint ;  and  aO 
these  changes  are,  of  course,  considered  as  so  many  valuable  im- 
provements. 
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The  forcqps  in  general  use  in  this  country,  is  a  combinatioa 
of  Smellie's  and  Levet^s;  the  former  possesses  only  a  single, 
the  latter  a  double  curve,  whereby  it  is  better  adapted  to  the 
state  of  the  passages  than  the  single  curved  pair.  Our  author 
very  properly  gives  the  preference  to  the  double  curved  forcepis ; 
ana  when  it  is  applied  according  to  rule,  and  by  a  competent 
person,  it  can  be  used  with  perfect  safety  to  the  linings  of  the 
pelvis.  In  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  practitioner,  Smellie^s  in- 
strument,  or  the  single  curved  forceps,  is  more  easily  applied 
than  the  double  curved  pair ;  for  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  deter* 
mine  the  actual  position  of  the  head,  because  either  blade  may 
be  introduced  first,  indiscriminately,  and  almost  at  random. 
Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  place  Smellie^s  instrument  up- 
on the  cranium,  will  find,  not  only  that  it  cannot  embrace  it  by 
so  many  points  of  contact  as  the  double  curved  pair,  but  that 
the  points  of  the  single  curved  blades,  during  certun  evolutions, 
are  so  projected  beyond  the  head,  that  they  must  make  inju- 
rious pressure  uik>n  the  urinary  bladder  or  rectum. 

In  applying  tne  double  curved  pair,  however,  it  is  indispen- 
sable,  in  every  case,  to  determine  the  actual  position  of  the  head, 
which,  as  its  peculiarities  may  be  obliteratea  by  pressure,  is  oc- 
casionally dimcult  to  be  ascertained.  The  douole  curved  in- 
strument must  be  so  introduced,  that  the  points  of  the  blades 
shall  be  applied  over  the  ears,  and  that  the  convex  margins  shall 
be  placed  m  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  before  the  extraction  of 
the  head  through  the  outlet  is  attempted,  aa  otherwise  much 
mischief  may  be  done  to  the  linings  of  the  pelvis. 

Dr  Davis  6bjects  to  the  French  forceps,  chiefly  upon  the 
principle  of  their  affording  too  much  power  to  the  practitioner, 
and  this  is  our  own  conviction  also.  Were  we  to  form  our  opi- 
nion of  the  appearance  of  French  females,  from  the  aspect  of 
this  weapon,  we  should  certainly  consider  them  to  be  descended 
from  a  race  of  giants ;  for,  in  truth,  this  instrument  is  more  fit 
to  be  employed  upon  the  body  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  brute  creation,  than  that  of  a  human  being.  The  forceps 
of  Dr  Haighton,  from  their  great  length,  and  the  consequent 
power  with  which  they  can  be  used,  are  fully  as  objectionable 
as  that  of  the  Freiu^n ;  while,  from  their  bang  sinele  curved^ 
they  possesa  the  same  fault  as  the  instrument  of  SmeUie. 

This  brings  us  to  speak  of  the  author^  common  forceps, 
which,  we  are  informed,  is  a  combination  of  the  Enelish,  French 
and  German  instrument  To  give  the  author^s  description  of 
this  contrivance  would  be  as  uresome  as  useless ;  sumce  it  to 
say,  that  the  principal  improvements  are  the  elongation  of  the 
shanks,  by  which  the  lock  of  the  instrument  is  completely  re- 
moved  from  the  external  parts,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  fe- 
nestne^  to  enable  the  bladder  to  embrace  by  a  greater  number  of 
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poiiil8ofoQDt«BU  'AttotbedimgatkmoftheiBBtriiDieiit^wlMrebjr 
the  lock  is  removed  from  the  parts  of  the  patient,  this  will  cer* 
tainly  relieve  us  fnm  every  appreheDsioo  o(  incliuling  any  por* 
tiMi  of  the  ^*  maternal  stnioturea^  in  the  lock;  but,  to  counterli^ 
knee  this  advaptage,  its  addidonal  kn^  adds  to  its  power,  and 
renders  it  idmost  as  dangatws  a  contrivance  as  the  French  for- 
ceps.     Dr  Davis  tells  us,  that  its  length  may  be  from  11|  to 
18}  inches  Eoglish.    If  the  latter,  we  are  enabled  to  say  from 
experience,  that  it  may  be  applied  with  perfect  ease,  in  all  the 
labours  usually  referred  to  the  long  fcntxps,  and  ocmaequently, 
that,  in  ordinary  cases,  it  possesses  far  too  much  pow^ .     With 
respect  to  the  alteration  in  the  fenestne,  this  chanse  must  make 
the  blades  far  too  wide,  and,  in  a  pelvis  of  ra£er  small  d^ 
mansions,  render  their  introduction  aifficult  or  impossible.     Of 
the  truth  of  this  assertion  we  have  a  half  confession  from  the 
author,  who  found  it  necessary  to  invent  a  pair  of  forceps, 
with  one  blade  wide  and  the  other  narrow^  merdy  because 
we  are  certiun  that  he  cannot,  excel  pin  a  very  capacious  pd* 
vis,  apply  his  common  forceps  without  much  exertion,  and  con- 
sequent injury  to  the  ^^  maternal  structures.*"    On  the  whole, 
then,  Dr  Davis,  instead  of  bringing  the  forceps  to  perfection,  has 
brought  it  to  imperfection ;  therefore,  his  ingenuity  does  not  di* 
minisn  a  shade  of  our  confidence  in  the  instrument  that  has  been 
reoommended  and  employed  in  this  city,  for  iqany  years  past,  and 
which  we  think  prefimtble  to  any  contrivance  of  ^e  kind  hitherto 
pressnted  to  the  profesoon.   And  we  must  also  add,  that  we  are 
still  so  antiquated  in  our  notions,  as  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
forceps  which  is  not  furnished  widi  a  joint.  It  forms  a  more  secure 
instrument ;  and  as  it  wants  the  joint,  it  will  afford  less  oppor- 
tunity for  entanglement  of  the  soft  parts.     The  advantages  said 
to  result  tram  an  instrument  with  a  jointed  light-hana  blade, 
may  be  very  easily  obtained,  when  we  are  about  to  introduce  it, 
by  bringing  the  breech  of  the  patient  dose  to  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
or  by  laistng  it  from  the  bed  by  a  thick  pillow.    An  observance 
of  dther  of  these  directions  will  obviate  every  inconvenienoe  that 
mi^t  arise  to  ffoun^  praciUumers,  from  the  handle  of  the  right- 
side  blade  coming  in  contact  with  the  bed, — the  only  primary 
cause  that  we  are  aware  of,  for  the  suggestion  of  a  joint. 

The  next  forceps  described  by  Dr  Davis,  is  one  with  blades  of 
unequal  breadth ;  u  e,  the  one  blade  corresponds  with  those  of  our 
author's  common  forceps,  and  the  other  with  those  of  Osborne's. 
This  contrivance  is  reoommended  by  the  Doctor,  under  drcum. 
stances  of  *^  particular  oonformattonaof  the  maternal  pdvis,"^  noi 
theJhUalpeMij  and  '^  certain  inconvenient  portions  ofthe  child's 
head.''  As  the  author,  for  the  sake  of  eonvenienoe,  or  from  ina- 
UUty,  has  not  thought  proper  to  explain  iriiat  diese  p>>fKffJgr 
conformations  and  inconveme^  peeitions  are,  we  shall  atlem|it  to 
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attbt  this  apparent  deaertioQ  of  his  usual  ioffenuitjr.  Aa  to  the 
inoooyeDieDt  pondons,  we  do  not  know  of  aa^,  in  a  pelvis  of 
tolerable  formation,  which  can  require  any  other  instrument  tfam 
the  foiceps  ct  Johnston  or  Osborne,  or  the  lever  of  Lowthen 
And  with  re^urd  to  particular  ponfomu^ions,  sometimes  in  feu 
males  of  general  racnitic  disposition,  owing  to  trivial  distortii»is 
of  the  lumbar  spine,  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  is  contracted  towards 
one  »de.  In  nckety  females  also,  sometimes  the  brim,  instead 
of  presenting  an  oval  opening,  is  of  a  triangular  shape.  Under 
these  circumstances,  w  efftaphyeis  pubis  projects  more  out- 
wards, and  there  is  less  space  between  the  rami  of  the  ischia 
and  pubis ;  or,  in  other  words?  the  pubic  arch  is  more  con- 
tracted. In  such  cases,  we  are  c^ tain  that  the  broad  blades 
of  our  autlior^s  instrument  could  not  be  insinuated  upwards 
over  the  ear,  at  the  contracted  side  of  the  pelvis,  or  at  the 
puUs,  and  that  forceps  with  narrower  Uades  mifht  be  required. 
We  Uiink,  therefore,  that  the  instrument  of  Johnston  or  Os- 
borne deserves  the  preference,  as,  from  its  blades  being  narrow- 
er, it  may  be  used  under  any  circumstances  where  forceps  are 
at  all  available. 

There  are  in  fact,  no  bounds  to  our  author^s  ingenuity,  for  in 
page  42,  he  describes  a  third  pair  of  forocnis  with  blades  of  un- 
equal  length  ;  and  in  page  4S,  we  have  a  desoription  of  a  fourth 
pair  of  forceps,  which  we  are  told  i6  a  modification  of  the  third 
pair.  If  miawifery  were  to  be  conndered  by  the  London  Col. 
lege  of 'Surgeons,  as  a  part  of  the  surgeon^s  education,  and  that 
our  author  were  to  be  one  o(  the  examiners,  Grod  help  the  can- 
didates, for  we  are  sure  not  one  in  ten  of  them  could  remem- 
ber all  the  Doctor^s  contrivances.  The  third  pair,  we  are  told, 
is  to  be  used  where  the  *'  face  is  directed  to  the  right  and  left 
sides  of  the  pelvis  respectively.""  We  ask,  cannot  the  instru- 
ment of  Johnston  or  Osborne  be  used  in  similar  portions  of 
the  bead  ?  We  can,  from  ample  experience,  answer  in  the  «f. 
firmative,  and,  therefore,  what  is  the  utility  of  multiplying  these 
resourcess,  except  to  show  the  fondness  of  our  author  for  mstru- 
ments,  or  to  display  bis  mechanical  powers  P  Might  not  the  sur- 
geoaas  well  have  one  amputating  knife  for  the  right  arm,  ano- 
ther  for  the  left,  and  a  similar  number  for  the  lower  extremities; 
or  might  not  the  dentist  direct  a  particular  extractor  for  the  mo- 
lar  teeth,  according  as  Uiey  belonged  to  the  right  or  left  sides  of 
the  face,  or  to  the  upper  or  lower  maxilla? 

The  fourth  pair  of  forceps,  or  modifioation  of  the  one  last 
spoken  a£f  is  said  to  be  useful,  '^  in  oases  of  arrest  or  suspension 
of  uterine  action,  where  oonsidaable  benefit  might  be  derived 
ftom  a  very  moderate  amount  of  mechanksal  asswtanee.^  We 
i^in  ask,  may  not  the  fodceeps  abeady  so  often  recommended 
be  used  under  similar  circumstances,  or  may'we  not  have  re- ' 
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ooune  to  the  lever  of  Dr  Lowtber  ?  We  can,  from  no 
experience,  affirm  that  they  may  be  resorted  to  with  equal  eifecc 
and  safety;  and,  moreover,  that  no  person  of  unbiassed  mind  can 
peruse  this  part  of  the  auUior's  essay,  without  being  oonvinoed 
of  the  justness  of  the  diarges  we  have  brought  against  him  in  a 
former  page. 

Although  we  have  hitherto  found  it  necessary  to  enter  our 
Assent  against  many  of  our  author's  suggestions,  yet,  in  his  in- 
dications for  the  use  of  the  short  forceps,  we  are  happv  to  find 
so  complete  an  accordance  in  our  mutual  opnions.  In  the  fbuith 
indication,.  Dr  Davis  very  properly  observes,  that  "  cases  cl 
head  presentations  are  the  exclusive  objects  of  treatm^it  by  for- 
ceps,^ and  this  is  our  own  opinion  also.  In  this  country^  some 
tttdiers  recommend  the  forceps  to  be  used  in  cases  of  breech 
presentation ;  and  by  Smellie,  and  on  the  continent,  they  are  di- 
rected  to  be  employed  in  cases  where  the  head  is  retained  in 
the  pdvis  after  the  extraction  oi  the  body.  In  reference  to  the 
first  order  of  labours  just  specified,  we  can  state,  that  we  have 
lately  had  an  opportunity  of  umng  the  blunt  hook,  in  a  case  where 
the  oreech  was  arrested  in  the  pelvis.  It  was  the  woman's  first 
labour ;  the  child  was  very  slightly  injured,  but  sufiered  little  in 
consequence.  The  crotchet  was  applied  with  facility  over  the 
bend  of  the  thigh,  by  which  we  were  enabled  to  command  a  very 
secure  hold  of  the  foetus.  We  think  this  contrivance,  therefore, 
I»eftrable  to*the  forceps,  which,  when  placed  upon  the  ilia,  as  di- 
rected, frequently  slips  off  during  the  extraction ;  or  even  were 
they  not  lutble  to  do  so,  the  points  of  the  blades  must,  horn 
pressure,  injure  irreparably  the  parts  on  which  they  are  applied. 
If  we  had  a  turn  for  mechanics,  or  were  ambitious  to  have  our 
names  recorded  among  the  manufacturers  or  inventors  of  instru- 
ments, we  should  be  inclined  to  invent  a  hook  with  a  wider  curve 
than  that  of  the  blunt  end  of  the  common  crotchet,  wbicb  in 
large  children  eroecially,  will  be  found  far  too  contracted  to  em- 
brace the  whole  diameter  of  the  child's  thigh,  and  consequently 
liable  to  occarion  laceration  of  the  int^uments  of  the  particular 
part,  where  the  extremity  of  the  instrument  rests,  as  nappened 
in  our  own  hands.  It  would  be  an  advantage,  we  think,  that  the 
piece  of  metal  forming  the  curve,  at  least,  instead  of  being  per- 
fectly rounded,  similar  to  that  of  the  crotchet,  should  be  flat^ 
tened.  The  hook  should  always  be  placed  over  the  thigh  di- 
rected towards  the  forepart  of  the  pelvis. 

As  to  the  application  of  forceps  in  cases  of  retention  of  the 
head,  after  the  expuluon  or  extraction  of  the  body,  we  see  no  ad- 
vantage that  cKn  result  from  this  practice ;  but,  on  the  contraiy, 
a  manifest  disadvanti^  Grenerally  speaking,  the  head  is  re- 
tained  from  disproportion,  i.  f.,  the  head  being  too  large  from 
disease  or  overgrowth,  or  the  pelvis  being  contracted  at  sotne 

"nt.     To  use  forceps  under  these  circumstances,  would  be 
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BQoet  iBJudicious,  as  laceration  or  contusion  of  the  parts  of  the 
mother,  with  fatal  comfH'ession  of  the  fetal  head,  muBt  be  the 
result  Even  incases  where  there  is  nodisproportimi,  and  where 
the  head  is  retained  purely  from  mismanagement  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  attendant,  pressure  upon  the  funis  during  the 
time  required  to  apply  forceps,  would  in  by  far  the  greater  num^ 
ber  x>f  cases,  prove  fatal  to  the  child. 

In  speaking  of  the  indications  for  having  recourse  to  instru* 
mental  assistance,  our  author  takes  notice  of  exhaustion  of  the 
organs  concerned  in  the  functions  of  parturition.  We  perfect- 
ly  agree  with  him,  that,  although  this  term  is  continually  whis- 
pered in  our  ears  by  the  patient,  and  her  attendants  in  the 
chambre  cTaccouchment ;  yet  no  word  is  more  frequently  mis- 
applied, no  cause  for  instrumental  interference  of  more  rare  oc-^ 
currence.  Our  author'^s  observations  on  this  head  are  so  judi- 
cious, and  so  much  in  accordance  with  our  own,  that  he  shall 
speak  for  himself.  He  observes,  that,  after  ^^  two  or  three  of  the 
first  hours,^  the  continual  cry  is,  that  ^^  the  patient  is  gready 
exhausted,  whilst,  after  the  liapt^e  of  twelve  or  twenty  hours,  it 
often  becomes  a  duty  of  no  easy  performance  to  the  practitioner, 
to  support  the  spirits  and  calm  the  fears,  both  of  the  patient  and 
her  attendants.""  Again,  oui  author  observes,  **  experience 
proves,  that  the  efforts  of  labour  are  required  to  be  exerted  with 
extraordinary  vigour,  and  for  a  long  time,  in  order  to  produce 
a  state  of  the  agents  of  parturicion,  even  approaching  to  what 
might  deserve  the  name  of  exhaustion.  It  is  impossible  to  state 
any  particular  time,  for  the  accesuon,  in  any  individual  case,  of 
such  a  condition  of  the  constitutional  powers,  as  would  properly 
admit  of  the  application  of  this  epithet  to  it ;  as  the  fact  could 
not  be  determined,  without  reference,  in  every  single  case,  to 
tlie  previous  strength  of  the  woman,  to  the  vigour  and  frequency 
of  tne  parturient  efforts,  to  the  form  of  the  pelvis,  and.  to  the 
condiuon  of  the  soft  parts  concerned  in  the  process,  with  many 
other  circumstances."" 

The  degree  of  suffering  which  a  female  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  moderate  share  of  good  health  can  support  during  parturition, 
under  proper  management,  is  sometimes  mcredible.  Every  prac- 
titioner of  any  standing  in  the  profession,  must  have  witnessed 
cases,  where  mdividuals  have  been  two  or  three  days  in  severe 
labour ;  and  where  the  fetus  was  expelled  without  artificial  as- 
astance,  and  without  any  unpleasant  symptom'  supervening. 
We  can  state  a  remarkable  fact,  viz.  that  we  have  never  seen  an 
unfavourable  symptom  manifest  itself,  after  the  use  of  the  crotch- 
et in  any  case,  although,  under  those  circumstances,  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  patient  are,  in  most  instances,  allowed  to  be  much 
protracted,  in  order  to  confirm  the  necessity  for  so  formidable 
a  proceeding. 
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Exhaintieai  of  the  portunent  orgam  m^  be  more  fi^uently 
referred  to  some  previous  dtate  of  the  subgect,  to  diseases  of  the 
uteme  system,  to  accidents  and  mitanuiaigeiiient  during  labour, 
than  to  any  exertion  in  the  ports  immediately  coneerned  in  the 
ptocess.  No  cause  mom  frequently  produoes  exhaustion  than 
anxiety  and  offidousness.  Young  practition^^,  from  bdng  db- 
casionally  unable  to  discriminate  when  their  Cdnstimt  attetKU 
anoe  is  required,  have  been  known  to  sit  with  their  patients,  for 
hours  together,  urnieceSBarily.  This  asodui^  leads  the  sufl^rer 
to  suppose,  that  the  process  is  coming  very  near  a  crisis ;  and  her 
not  being  speedily  reidised^  anxiety,  exhaustion,  and  dhni- 
~  energy  of  the  expelling  organs  ensue.  Whereas  had  the 
practitioner  merely  paid  an  occasional  visit,  until  parturition 
was  far  advanced,  uie  patient  would  natnralljr  infer  that  her 
sufferings  were  not  sumdendy  urgent  to  require  his  constant 
attention ;  her  anxiety  would,  therefore^  be  \m^  and  the  action 
of  the  uterus  would  continue  undiminished  in  power. 

Some  practitioners  have  also  been  known,  in  cases  wiusre  ute- 
rine acticm  has  become  less  powerful,  or  nearly  suspended,  to 
order  their  patients  out  of  b^,  and  to  make  them  traverse  their 
apartment,  supported  by  asristants,  with  a  view  to  excite  the 
uterus  to  more  powerful  eferts,  a  line  df  conduct,  which,  in  too 
many  instances,  has  only  produced  a  greater  degthee  t^i  exhaus- 
tbn.  The  more  rational  conduct,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  be,  not  only  to  procure  rest  for  the  patient  by  an  opi« 
ate,  and  suffering  her  to  remun  in  bed,  but  to  endeavour  to 
restore  the  energy  of  the  prostrate  organs,  by  soothing  language, 
mild  nourishment,  and  simple  oordiak:  For,  when  the  nnings 
of  the  pelvis  have  not  suffered  viblence  during  the  previous  part 
of  the  process,  or  when  they  are  not  exposed  to  injurious  pres- 
sure frmn  the  head,  there  can  be  no  pretext  &ir  interference,  or, 
in  other  words,  for  acceleratbg  the  delivety. 

Under  the  head  of  Difficult  Parturition,  from  rigidity  of  the 
OS  uteri,  &c.  page  94,  we  cannot  help  notidng  a  oase  which, 
ipre  think,  saevours  too  much  of  the  marvellous,  and  betrays,  from 
one  or  two  circumstances  attending  it,  rather  a  degree  of  credu- 
lity on  the  part  of  our  author.  The  case  is  coped  from  thcj 
New- York  Medical  Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  8^x  Dr  Ardier,  the 
medical  attendant,  states,  that  he  yf9&  called  to  a  patient,  who, 
from  the  os  uteri  possessing  the  feel  of  a  thick,  rigid,  cartilan^ 
nous  rimg,  was  in  labour  for  three  days,  notwithstandingthe 
firee  use  of  the  lancet  and  other  powerful  remedies.  That  the 
evening,  subsequent  to  his  b^ng  sent  for,  the  os  uteri  still  con* 
tinning  undilated,  the  whole  uterus,  with  its  coments,  wad 
forced  throudi  the  os Mtenmm,  In  this  alarming  stateof  mat- 
tery Dr  Archer  made  three  inoiaons  in  the  neck  c^  the  uterus, 
each  two  inches  in  length,  and  the  fetus  was  soon.aflerwards 
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expelled.  We  are  lold,  that  Ihere  was  no  one  present  InU  a 
wife^  and  that  the  iacimoDS  were  neither  attended  by  pakn  nor 
folkmed  by  hemorrhage.  Had  any  other  competent  person, 
besides  Dr  Archer,  been  present,  would  this  case  have  been 
recorded  as  one  of  protrusion  of  the  whole  gravid  uterus  and 
its  contenis,  or  as  one  in  which  the  membranes  of  the  ovum  only 
were  excluded  entire  ?  Is  it  at  all  credible  that  an  organ,  so 
sensible  and  extremely  vascular  b&  the  uterus,  could  be  incised, 
without  bein^  attended  by  pain  and  hemorrhage.  This  case 
does  not  inspue  us  with  any  great  opimon  of  Dr  Davis^  pene- 
tratioD,  and  only  reminds  us  of  a  transatlantic  newspaper  report, 
wherein  it  was  stated  that  the  wife  of  a  Greenwich  pensionor 
had  ]Nroduced  a  child  deficient  of  the  same  limb  with  his  sire, 
and  even  had  a  bandage  round  it  when  bom. 

In  the  chapter  appropriated  to  the  use  of  obstetrical  instru- 
ments on  account  ol  malpositions  in  the  cluld^s  head  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  pelvis,  page  158,  our  auUior  observes,  that  the  dif« 
ficulty  in  labours,  where  the  face  is  directed  towards  the  fore 
part  of  the  pelvis,  and  ultimatdy  falls  under  the  arch  of  die 
pubis,  must  be  ascribed  to  ^^  want  of  due  correspondence  be* 
tween  the  long  diameter  of  the  fetal  head,  and  the  oudet  of  the 
pelvis."^    To  us  this  ex|daQadon  appears,  at  most,  but  partial, 
and  very  imperfect     We  should  say  that  the  difficulty  is  as 
much  owing  to  want  of  due  correspondence  between  the  dia-i 
meters  of  the  bead  and  brim,  as  between  those  of  the  head  and 
outlet*    When  the  face  is  directed  towards  the  pubis,  no  part 
of  it,  on  account  of  its  expanded  surface,  and  the  incompresai- 
bUity  of  the  bones  con^posmg  it,  can  insinuate  itself  through  the 
pubic  arch  ;  so  that,  literally  speaking,  we  have,  in  such  cases, 
the  whole  of  the  head  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  oelvis, — a 
position  which  must  not  only  resist  the  transit  of  the  ^tus,  but 
also  aggravate  the  sufPerings  of  the  n^other,  from  the  pressure  to 
whicK  the  linings  of  the  pelvis  are  exposed.     When  the  vertex, 
however,  pcesents  towaros  the  fore  part  of  the.  pelvis,  it  is  eiuu 
bled,  fixun  its  diameter  being  less  Uian  that  of  face,  and  from 
the  bones^  of  which  it  is  formed,  being  compressible,  to  insinu- 
ate itsdf  con^derably  through  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  ftom 
wbich  it  results,  that  as  the  whole  head  is  not  confined  within 
the  pelvis,  there  is  less  pressure  on  its  linings,  and  the  sufferings 
of  die  mother  are  also  diminished. 

We  have  ^eady  extended  our  observations  to  such  a  length, 
that  we  are  compelj^  to  pass  unnoticed  a  number  of  the  cbsp- 
ters  in  this  section,  which,  although  void  of  norelty,  interspersed 
mth  a  few  absuisdities,  bombastk  and  useless  profusion  of  woeds, 
contain,:  nevertheless,  some  useful  infermaUon,  and  exhibit  ooo- 
siderable  research. 

rf« 
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In  the  third  section,  under  the  head  of  Genetal  Observations 
in  some  of  the  more  practical  noints  of  instrumental  midwifery, 
we  are  furnished  with  a  very  elaborate  account,  from  the  prac- 
tice of  different  individuals,  of  the  proportion  of  forceps  cases 
to' those  of  natural  or  unassisted  labours.  Our  author  con- 
siders  this  chapter  an  important  one,  but  for  our  own  parts,  al- 
though we  are  ready  to  acknowledj^e,  from  the  great  research 
which  it  displays,  as  well  as  from  its  accuracy,  that  it  is  sooie- 
what  interesting,  yet  we  cannot  see  its  extreme  utility.  Reoofds 
of  this  kind,  however  numerous  or  accurate  they  may  be,  are  doc 
at  all  likely  to  be  acted  on  in  cases  of  protraction  or  difficulty  ; 
for,  as  contrariety  of  opinion  has  always  been  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  character  of  physicians,  and  will  be  so  to  the  etid,  so 
every  practitioner  will  entertain  diflPerent  ideas  as  to  the  neces- 
sity  of  using  the  forceps;  he  will  therefore  act  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  and  hence  the  discordance  in  the  practice  of  dif^ 
ferent  individuals  similarly  circumstanced. 

In  this  country,  at  least,  females,  in  all  ranks  of  life,  with  few 
exceptions,  are,  indeed,  most  averse  during  parturition,  from  ar- 
tificial interference  of  every  kind,  and  this  feeling,  conjoined 
with  that  sacred  regard  for  decorum,  and  the  delicacy  of  thar 
patients,  so  generally  entertained  by  British  practitioners,  will 
prevent  the  forceps  being  abused  to  any  extent 

In  the  5th  section,  under  the  head  of  embryotomy  operations, 
in  cases  of  extreme  distortions  of  the  pelvis,  our  author  intro- 
duces his  chef  dcsuvre  or  new  obstetrical  power,  termed  Oeteo- 
iomist;  and  from  what  we  have  said,  in.  a  former  Wg^>  ^^  ^^'^^^'^ 
sider  ourselves  bound  to  give  a  full  description  ot  it. 

**  This  expedient  consists  in  a  power^  by  which  any  portion  of 
the  fetal  skeleton,  presenting  at  the  brim  of  a  contracted  pelvis, 
may  be  broken  down  into  small  fragments  of  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  the  most  perfect  impunity  to  the  structure  of  the 
parts  of  the  mother  concerned  in  the  operation.  As  far  as  I  know. 
It  is  an  example  of  a  new  application  of  mechanical  power,  com- 
bining the  principles  of  a  punch  and  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  whde 
instrument  is  made  of  solid  and  well  tempered  steel.  Its  cutting 
ends  are  worked  into  two  long  and  fenestrated  oval  rimsofunequu 
size,  but  of  nearly  equal  strength.  The  smaller  is  of  a  size  to  enter 
into,  and  to  fit  closely  within,  the  parietes  of  the  larger.  The  mu- 
tually adapted  parts  of  each,  being  formed  into  a  continuous  oval 
edge,  they  become  competent,  when  brought  together,  and  firmly 
applied  to  their  object,  to  exert  a  prodigious  power,  on  a  portion  of 
bone  placed  within  their  grasp.  The  handles  are  of  great  length  in 
proportion  to  the  parts  anterior  to  the  joint ;  and,  being  of  sufficient 
strength  to  be  perfectly  inelastic  and  inflexible,  their  power  most 
be  deeiped  equal  to  the  full  length  of  their  leverage,  muItipUed  by 
the  muscular  force  employed  in  using  them. 
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'*  I  have  often^  out  of  curiofiity,  and  to  shew  the  extraordinary 
power  of  this  instrument  to  my  pupils^  made  large  breaches  into 
stroiig  ribs  of  beef,  by  cutting  out  of  them  a  succession  of  pieces. 
Having  a  power  like  this  in  reserve,  it  is  evident  that  the  employ- 
ment of  any  inordinate  force  of  attraction  with  the  crotchet,  may, 
almost  in  all  cases  whatever,  be  happily  and  certainly  avoided. 
The  extreme  breadth  of  the  broadest  oval  rim  of  the  osteotomist,  is 
precisely  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  I  may,  therefore,  take  it  for 
granted,  that  wherever  there  may  be  sufficient  space  to  admit  of  the 
introduction  of  this  instrument,  together  with  the  point  of  an  irdex 
finger,  to  feed  it  with  successive  purchases  of  bone ;  it  will  be  prac- 
ticable to  effect,  and  therefore  prudent  to  attempt,  the  deh'very  by 
the  natural  passages.  There  are  few  pelves,  even  in  large  collections 
of  distorted  ones,  with  superior  apertures  so  small,  as  not  to  furnish 
from  between  an  inch  and  an  inch  and  a  half  of  space  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  conjugate  diameters ;  or,  at  least,  of  antero-posterior 
diameters  across  some  part  of  their  brim. 

"  If,  indeed,  I  am  not  greatly  overvaluing  the  power  of  this  in- 
strument, it  will  not  only  enable  skilful  operators  to  effect  deliveries 
in  cases  of  moderate  distortions,  with  more  facility  to  themselves, 
and  proportionally  less  danger  to  their  patients,  than  heretofore ; 
but  it  will  also  have  the  effect  of  reducing,  almost  to  zero,  the  ne- 
cessity for  having  recourse  to  that  last  extremity  of  our  art,  and  the 
forlorn  hope  of  the  unhappy  patient,  the  caesarean  operation.  In 
this  country,  it  is  well  known,  that,  with  one  exception,  the  caesa- 
rean section  has  uniformly  failed  in  the  more  important  part  of  its 
object,  that  of  preserving  the  most  valuable  life  of  the  mother; 
while  in  France  and  Germany,  where  it  has  been  most  frequently 
performed,  its  fatality,  however  variously  reported  by  its  friends 
and  foes,  has  been  universally  acknowledged  to  have  greatly  ex- 
ceeded in  frequency  its  happy  results." 

The  osteotomotist  is  creditable  to  the  inventive  genius  of  Dr 
Davis,  but,  like  every  other  discovery,  its  merits  are  greatly 
overrated.  For,  whatever  the  "  New  Obstetrical  Power'''  can 
accomplish  in  London,  and  under  the  immediate  direction  of  its 
inventor,  we  are  prepared  to  say,  that,  in  our  hands  at  least,  it 
has  fallen  far  short  of  the  great  power  ascribed  to  it.  We  have 
not,  it  is  true,  tried  it  on  fetal  skulls,  but  we  have  put  it  to  the 
test  of  experiment  on  beef-ribs,  which  it  certainly  could  not  cut, 
and,  indeed,  it  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  it  effected  a 
breach  in  strong  pasteboard  ! 

As  we  cannot  oe  expected  to  rely  on  the  extravagant  notions 
promulgated  by  our  author  regarding  the  supposed  utility  of 
the  **  New  Obstetrical  Power,^  it  would  be  of  importance  that 
some  unprejudiced  person  should  determine  the  smallest  space  in 
which  it  can  be  developed,  so  far  as  to  enable  the  operator  to 
apply  it  upon  the  margin  of  the  breach  effected  in  the  cranium. 
Allowing  that  the  diameter  of  the  largest  oval  of  the  instru- 
ment is  three  quarters  of  an  inch^  as  our  author  states,  it  fol- 
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lows  as  a  matter  of  course^  that  an  additioDal  quarter  of  an 
inch  must  be  allowed  for  its  developinient,  thus  requiring  an 
aperture  of  a  full  inch  in  diameter.  As  the  Doctor'^s  powers  of 
invention  have  failed  in  imparting  life  to  the  osteotomist,  to  en- 
able it  to  act  per  se^  we  are  recommended  to  introduce  the  index 
finger  to  fe^  it,  which  will  require  at  least  a  mice  of  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  addition  for  what  must  be  allowed  for  the 
*^  New  Power.*^  And,  as  neither  the  finger,  nor  any  other  part 
of  the  body,  is  possessed  of  any  particular  adhesiveness,  and  as  no 
purchase  can  be  used  hy  ane^nger^  unless  acocmipanied  by  some- 
thing to  act  as  an  opponent,  it  is  quite  evident,  that,  to  enable  us 
to  use  the  osteotomist  with  any  effect,  it  must  be  accompanied  by 
two  fingers  to  *^  feed  it.***  For  these  reasons,  we  consider  an  open- 
ing of  two  inches  and  a  quarter  short  diameter,  as  the  smallest 
space  in  which  the  New  Power  can  be  developed,  without  risking 
the  inclusion  of  some  portion  of  the  '^  maternal  structures,^  so  that 
the  applicability  of  the  *^  New  Power'*  has  been  most  extra- 
vagantly overrated.  We  therefore  think,  that  the  sensible  part 
of  the  profession  will  have  as  much  £uth  in  the  **  New  Power 
reducing  to  zero,''  or,  in  other  words^  almost  superseding  the  ne- 
cessity for  performing  the  csesarean  operation,  as  they  have  had  in 
Dr  Osborne's  account  of  Sherwood's  case,  which,  to  use  the  most 
delicate  jphrase,  none  but  a  silly  character  can  beHeve.  Although 
we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  agree  with  our  continental  ndgb- 
bours,  in  granting  that  every  patient  who  has  not  a  space  of 
two  inches  and  a  half  Parisian  from  sacrum  to  pubis,  shall  be- 
come the  subject  of  the  caesarean  operation ;  ye^  we  are  clearly 
of  opnion  that  it  sbpuld  be  adopted,  where  the  short  diameter 
of  the  brim  is  only  two  inches,  or  when  the  index,  middle,  and 
ring  fingers,  placed  side  to  side,  cannot  be  introduced  through 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis ;  and  that  the  employment  of  neither  old 
nor  "  New  Power"  we  are  yet  acquainted  with,  can  be  attended 
with  less  risk  to  the  **  maternal  8tructui;es,''  than  the  section  of 
the  abdominal  and  uterine  parietes.  When  our  author  can  shew 
to  any  three  impartial  judges  in  the  kingdom,  that  his  "  new 
power"  has  in  any  case  superseded  the  painful  necessity  of  the 
caesarean  section,  certe  ertt  nobis  magnus  ApoUoy  and  we  shall 
assuredly  be  amon^  the  first  to  proclaim  his  merits,  and  to  pro- 
pose that  he  shall  be  rewarded  by  the  profession  at  least,  if  not 
by  his  Sovereign,  in  a  manner  no  less  honourable  than  M. 
Sigault  of  remarkable  memory. 

In  alluding  to  the  caesarean  section,  Dr  Davis  observes,  '*  In 
this  country,  it  is  well  known,  that,  with  one  exception,  this 
operation  has  uniformly  failed  in  the  more  important  part  of  its 
object,  that  of  preserving  the  most  valuable  life  of  the  mother, 
whilst  in  France  and  Germany,  where  it  has  been  most  fre- 
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c)iiieptly  nsprfcMnned,  its  fatality,  however  variomly  leported  by 
its  friepas  aii4  foes,  has  been  umversally  acknowlecbed  to  have 
gieady  exceeded  in  frequency  its  happy  results.^    God  knows, 
iJiis  expedient,  the  most  appalling  of  our  art,  has  been  very  fatal 
indeed,  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  but  there  surely  can  be  little 
neoesuty  for  exaggerating  its  melancholy  results.  In  sa3ring  that 
Mr  Barlow^s  operation  has  been  the  omy  successful  one  in  this 
kingdom,  has  our  author  forgot  the  case  detailed,  in  the  5th  vol. 
of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays ;  or  does  he  mean  to  deny  its 
authenticity ;  or,  because  the  operation  was  done  by  a  midwife, 
is  it  beneath   his  notice?    We  deny,   however,   that  conti- 
nental records  exhibit  a  greater  number  of  fatal  than  suc- 
cessful cases,  and  we  refer  our  readers,  with  confidence,  to 
the  following  works, — ^Memoirs  of   the  Royal  Academy  of 
Surgery  of  Paris;  Baudelocque^s  Midwifery;  ^  vol.  Edin- 
burgh Physical  and  Literary  Essays ;  Hull'^s  JDefence ;  —-the  nu- 
merous periodical  publications  of  this  country  and  of  the  conti- 
nent ;  and  some  or  diose  transatlanttc.     No  one  can  read  these 
works,  without  beine  well  convinced,  that,  if  the  caesarean  opera- 
tion has  been  most  mtal  in  diis  country,  some  practitioners  nave, 
in  very  many  instances,  themselves  to  blame.     For,  in  the  worics 
referred  to,  cases  are  to  be  found  where  the  operation  terminated 
successfulljT  under  the  hands  of  female  operators ;  -where  females 
in  the  ^avid  state  experienced  lacerations  of  the  uterine  and 
abdominal  parietes,  and  recovered;  and  where  nature  herself 
effected  a  breach  in  the  parietes  of  the  uterus  and  the  abdomen, 
pushed  the  fetus  througn  the  rent,  and  the  parent  lived.     Had 
the  operation  been  performed  at  the  commencement  of  labour j 
woula  not  the  patient  have  a  better  chance  from  an  incised  than 
a  lacerated  wound  ?    That  the  operation  has  not  been  done  in 
time,  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  which  required  it,  is 
now  universally  acknowledged ;  to  this  cause,  therefore,  and  to 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  patient,  when  operated  on,  and  not 
to  the  knife,  its  great  fatality  in  this  country  must  be  ascribed. 

In  pursuing  our  train  of  thought  on  the  subjectof  the  caesarean 
operation^  we  had  almost  forgotten  to  notice  Dr  Davis^s  crotchets. 
To  say  Uie  least  of  them,  they  are  verjr  formidable ;  but  we 
think  them  safe  and  effiectual. 

A  wprd  in  parting.  Whoever  reads  this  work,  will  see  at 
once  that  the  main  object  of  our  author  in  writing  it  has  been 
to  promulgate  the  improvements  that  he  has  made  in  ^*  instru- 
mental midwifery.^  We  think  the  medical  world  would  have 
been  much  more,  indebted  to  Dr  Davis  by  making  these  im- 
provements known,  through  the  medium  of  the  periodical  pcess, 
than  by  publishing  an  immense  extravagant  volume,  which 
must  be  oon^ider^  as  a  tax  upon  the  profession.     To  the 
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younger  part  of  our  members,  who  are  prone  to  operate  and  ex- 
periment on  human  life,  we  certainly  cannot  recommend  it,  for 
in  their  hands  it  would  be  a  dangerous  engine ;  and,  as  to  rhe 
senior  part  of  the  profession,  we  think  it  quite  unnecessaiy  to 
caution  them,  for  their  own  good  sense  must  teach  them,  to  con- 
fide but  little  in  the  '^  New  Powers.^ 


IV.  CHEMISTRY. 


Abt.  XXVII.— T'A^'  Elements  of  Medical  ChemiHry.  By 
JoHK  Aybton  Pabis,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  &c.  (Con- 
tinued from  p.  178.) 

J.  HE  second  part  of  Dr  Pansys  work  contains  the  history  of 
the  individual  cnemical  substances.  From  the  elementary  man- 
ner which  he  has  thought  fit  to  employ,  we  are  precluded 
from  dwelling  minutely  upon  the  individual  subjects  which  it 
embraces.  We  cannot,  indeed,  but  express  our  r^ret,  that  he 
has  not  adopted  a  different  plan.  Tne  medical  student  has 
ample  sources  of  information,  so  far  as  regards  the  mere  prin^ 
ciples  of  chemistry ;  and  it  was  the  more  unnecessary  for  Dr 
Paris  to  devote  his  pages  to  such  a  purpose,  ^nce  the  informa- 
tion which  he  has  given  upon  that  subject  is  not  extensive 
enough  to  supersede  the  use  of  other  works  of  elementary  in- 
struction. He  should  have  taken  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
for  granted,  and  showed  their  application  to  everj'  point  that 
might  interest  the  medical  practitioner.  A  medical  chemistry 
executed  on  this  principle,  would  supply  a  blank  in  our  libraries, 
for  which  we  should  be  truly  thankful, — a  blank  which  certun- 
ly  has  not  been  filled  up  by  Dr  Paris. 

In  speaking  of  the  different  substances  present  in  the  atmos- 
phere, Dr  Paris  observes  : 

'^  The  human  body  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  degree  of  aqueous 
vapour  nresent  in  the  atmosphere,  and  few  subjects  connected  with 
meteorology  are  more  interesting  to  the  medical  philosopher.  How 
far  the  origin  of  various  epidemics  may  be  connected  wuh  it,  future 
observations  may  probably  discover.  Increased  humidity  is  ever 
attended  with  the  sensation  of  cold,  because  the  air  is  thus  rendered 
a  better  conductor  of  caloric ;  while,  at  the  same  time  it  checks  the 
perspiration,  since  the  atmosphere,  when  in  a  state  of  saturation 
with  water,  is  incapable  of  carrying  off  the  insensible  perspiration 
as  it  is  formed.  For  the  same  reason,  the  watery  exhidation  from 
the  lungs  is  diminished,  and  various  morbid  effects  may  be  tbos 
produced.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  perspirable  matte  is 
condensed  upon  the  surface ;  hence  we  appear  upon  these  occasions 
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to  perspire  greatly  upon  the  slightest  exercise^  whereas  the  cuticu- 
lar  ilischarge  is  at  such  times  absolutely  less;  and  since  it  must 
cease  to  be  a  cooling  process,  we  experience  a  sensation  of  heat 
greater  than  the  state  of  the  thermometer  will  explain.  The  ex- 
treme dryness  of  the  atmosphere  of  Chili  will  furnish  us  with  a 
number  of  facts  in  farther  proof  of  the  justness  of  these  views. 
Dr  Schmidtmeyer  informs  us,  that,  in  the  climate  alluded  to,  not- 
withstanding the  very  high  temperature,  the  perspiration  passes  off 
so  entirely  in  the  insensible  form,  that,  during  the  most  violent 
exercise,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  there  existed  any  perspii»- 
tion  at  all. 

''  It  has  been  stated,  that  a  certain  portion  of  carbonic  acid  is 
present  in  the  purest  aii^ ;  but,  in  cities  and  apartments  in  which 
persons  have  breathed,  or  combustible  matter  has  burnt,  this  pro- 
portion is  exceeded,  and  its  excess  must  be  regarded  as  injurious. 
Sulphurous  acid  may  also  be  occasionally  present  in  an  atmosphere 
which  has  been  impregnated  with  the  vapour  of  burning  coal ;  the 
air  of  London  contains  it,  and  to  its  presence  we  may  probably  at- 
tribute the  well  known  fact  of  iron  oxidizing  with  such  rapidity. 
A  quantity  of  carbon,  in  a  state  of  extremely  minute  division,  is  also 
diffused  through  the  air  of  our  city,  which  cannot  but  prove  inju- 
rious to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  The  presence  of  such  adven- 
titious bodies  is  amply  sufficient  to  explain  the  effects  which  are 
well  known  to  attend  a  constant  residence  in  the  metropolis,  as  well 
as  to  account  for  the  feelings  of  relief  which  its  inhabitants  expe* 
rience  from  occasional  migration." 

To  these  remarks  is  subjoined  the  following  interesting  note : 

''  The  unhealthy  appearance  of  plants  growing  in  the  metropo- 
lis affords,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  air's  impurity.' 
Evelyn  has  the  following  curious  remark  upon  this  subject:  '  That 
the  smoke  destroys  our  vegetation,  is  shewn  by  that  which  was  by 
many  observed  in  the  year  l644,  when  Newcastle  was  besieged, 
and  blocked  up  in  our  late  wars,  so  as  through  the  great  dearth  and 
scarcity  of  coals,  these  famous  works  were  either  left  off  or  dimi- 
nished, divers  gardens  and  orchards  planted  even  in  the  very  heart 
of  London  (as  in  particular  my  Lord  Marquis  of  Hertford  in  the 
Strand ;  my  Lord  Bridgewater's,  and  some  others  about  Barbican) 
were  observed  to  bear  such  plentiful  and  infinite  quantities  of  fruits, 
as  they  never  produced  the  like  before  or  since,  to  their  great 
astonishment ;  but  it  was  by  the  owners  rightly  imputed  to  the 
penury  of  coals,  and  the  little  smoake  which  they  took  notice  to  in- 
fest them  that  yeare.'  - 

Dr  Paris  has  devoted  a  few  pages  to  the  important  subject 
of  respiration,  and  we  quote  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  his 
mode  of  treating  it. 

"  In  examining  the  changes  which  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
air  have  undergone,  we  shall  find  that  the  proportion  of  azote  is 
much  the  same,  but  that  a  quantit;^  of  oxygen  has  disappeared, 
equal  in  volume  to  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  formed ;  and  smce  this 
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^mAimlmeti  dwwn  to  amUia  «xict^  itti  9m»  b«)k.of  o»]rg«D  m, 
it  M  vei7<  erident  that  «U  the  oxfgea  which  disappears  in  res^ut^ 
tisn,  moafc  ha«e  been  expended  in  fonning  this  acid ;  and  that  no 
poBtion  of  it  can  have  umted  with  hydn^en^  as  Lavoinier  supposed^ 
to  fbrm  water.  But  in  this  pkce  the  important  question  arises  as  to 
thesomve  of  carbonic  add^  whether  the  oxygen  hs  absorbed  through 
the  coats  of  the  vesaels,  and  thus  displaces  an  eaual  quantity  of 
iraady  fonned  cubonic  aeid,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed 
ib  me  blood ;  or,  whether  this  acid  be'not  ratoer  generated  by  the 
vama  of  the  inspired  «xyge9  with  the  osHion  of  that  fluid?  La- 
voisier, in  his  first  memoir,  prcmoses  these  two  hj^pothesc^  without 
dedwJing  m  fiwreur  of  either  of  tbena ;  but  in  his  later  papers  he 
adspts  tte  latter,  and  the  most  enlightened  chemists  and  physiolo- 
gists of  the  pcesent  day  have  sanctioned  the  decision.  The  only 
change,  then,  that  has  been  satisfiietorily  proved  to  take  place  ii)  re- 
iqsked  atmosphedc  air,  is  the  removal  of  a  certain  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen (its  nitiogen  being  wholly  untouched),  and  the  substitution  of 
a  precisely  equal  volume  of  earbonic  acid  gas." 

The  reader  will  here  recognize  the  ^neral  conclusions  of  Al- 
len and  Pepys.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  Dt  Paris  should 
not  have  noticed  the  labours  of  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
accurate  physiologists  who  have  yet  studied  the  phenomena  of 
respifation.  We  allude  to  the  work  of  Dr  Edwards,  *^  De 
TiimueBce  des  Agens  Physiques  sur  la  Vie,^  published  in  a  sepa- 
rate form  in  1824,  but  the  essential  part  of  which  had  been 
previously  read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris, 
and  published  in  detached  essays  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et 
de  Physique. 

Experimenters  have  differed  concerning  the  relation  of  the 
oxygen  which  dis£(ppears  in  respiration,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
evolved.  Priestley,  Lavoisier  and  Seguin,  observed  the  disap- 
pearance of  .mote  oxygen  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the 
carbonic  acid  produced.  Sir  H.  Davy  found  that  the  bulk  was 
very  nearly  equaL  Crawford,  Mensies,  and  Messrs  Allen  and 
Pepys  conclude,  th^the  carbonic  acid  farmed  is  precisely  equi- 
valent to  the  oxygen  absorbed.  The  inquiries  ot  Dr  Edwards 
tend  to  reconcile  these  differences.  He  has  proved  that  die 
quantities  of  the  two  gases  are  not  always  equivalent  to  each 
other ;  in  general,  more  oxygen  disappears  than  can  be  account- 
ed  for  by  the  carbonic  acia,  so  that  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
former  seems  to  be  actually  absorbed  into  the  system.  He  de- 
monistrated  this  fact,  by  placing  animals  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  in  a  known  quantity  of  air,  taking  care  that  the  respiration 
was  free  and  natural.  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  he  asoer- 
taioed  the  tti^gular  fact,  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  can- 
not be  accounted  for  by  the  carbonic  acid,  vanes  with  the  am- 
mal.  Thus,  when  a  puppy  was  the  subject  of  eim^m^t^  the 
proportion  ^  the  absorbed  oxygen  to  the  whole  dr  the  oxygen 
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vUdi  disappeared,  was  abcmt  1  to  8.  In  a  irog  tile  proportion 
is  as  1  to  8.4 ;  in  the  guinea-pig  it  is  as  1  to  5 ;  in  toe  yellow- 
faammer  as  1  to  5.6 ;  and  in  some  indmduak  of  these  species, 
the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  is  almost  inappreciable.  Be- 
ffldes  reconciling  the  discrepancies  of  preceding  mvesdgators,  Dr 
Edwards  has  thus  laid  open  a  new  and  interesting  field  for  in- 
vestigation, as  it  is  probable  that  the  proportion  w  oxygen  and 
carbonic  add  is  not  only  variable  in  oifferent  animals,  but  will 
be  found  to  vary  in  the  same  animal  under  different  ciccun- 
stances. 

Dr  Edwards  has  been  equally  successful  in  studying  Ihe  re- 
lation of  the  nitrogen  inhalied  to  that  contained  in  tiie  expmd 
air.  It  has  been  generally  supposed,  since  the  puMication  of 
Allen  and  Pepys^s  experiments,  thait  nitrogen  is  altogedier  pa£(- 
sive  in  respiration,  its  Dulk  being  neither  increased  nor  diminish- 
ed by  passing  through  the  lungs.  But  though  this  was  the 
opinion  of  ASen  and  Pepys  with  respect  to  natural  respiration, 
the  conclu^on  of  former  experimenters  was  very  different.  Som^ 
of  them,  as  Priestley,  Davy,  and  Henderson,  cybserved  a  dimi- 
nution of  nitrogen,  and  in  the  experiments  of  fierthoUet  and 
Nysten,  there  was  an  actual  increaseinthe  quantity  of  tbat  gas. 
Dr  Edwards  has  shewn,  that  all  thene  ofttnions  may  be  correct. 
In  nearly  all  the  animals  upon  which  he  experimented,  the  pro^ 
portion  of  ^nitrogen  in  the  expired  air,  auring  summer,  was 
greater  than  in  that  which  was  inhaled.  In  some,  indeed,  the 
difference  was  so  trifling,  that  he  could  not  but  assume  it 
as  unchanged ;  but,  in  others  it  was  too  great  to  admit  of 
doubt,  occasionally  equalling  the  whole  bulk  of  the  animal. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  till  the  end  of  October,  when  he 
observed  an  actual  diminution  of  nitrogen  to  occur,  which  con- 
tinned  through  the  whole  of  winter  and  beginning  of  spring. 
The  quantity  absorbed  was  variable,  being  sometimes  almost 
inappreciable,  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  nearly  amounting  to 
the  bulk  of  the  animal.  There  are  two  modes  of  accounting 
for  these  phenomena.  According  to  the  first,  the  diminution  of 
nitrogen  is  owing  to  absorption^  and  its  augmentation  to  a  direct 
evolution  of  that  ^  from  the  lungs  themselves,  only  one  of 
these  functions  going  on  at  the  same  time.  According  to  the 
second,  there  is  always  both  an  absorption  and  an  evolution  of 
nitrogen.  When  these  two  functions  are  equal,  neither  increase 
nor  cnminution  in  the  bulk  of  the  respired  nitrogen  can  ensue. 
When  the  former  prevails  over  the  latter,  less  nitrogen  will  be 
found  in  the  expired  air  than  in  that  which  was  inspired.  !But 
if  the  latter  prevail  over  the  former,  an  opposite  result  will  oc- 
cur. Dr  Edwards  is  of  the  second  opinion,  and  advances  va- 
rious ingenious  experiments  and  arguments  in|)roaf  ofit 
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This  brief  account  of  a  few  of  the  interesting  facts  ascertain- 
ed by  Dr  Edwards,  will  supply  some  of  the  deficiencies  of 
our  author,  and,  at  all  events,  serve  to  shew  that  the  process  of 
respiration,  according  to  the  most  recent  experiments,  is  not  pre- 
cisely as  he  has  represented  it. 

The  last  extract  which  we  shall  make  upon  the  subject  of 
respiraUon,  is  the  following : 

"  The  proportion  of  oxygen  consumed  by  respiration  appears, 
moreover,  to  be  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  diet.     The  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  emitted  at  each  expiration,  and  consequently 
that  of  oxygen  inspired,  varies  at  different  periods  of  the  day,  and 
probably  also  in  different  individuals ;  it  appears  at  its  maximum 
during  digestion,  and  at  its  minimum  in  the  morning,  when  the 
stomach  is  empty,  and  when  no  chyle  is  flowing  into  -the  blood. 
Dr  Prout  has  shewn,  that  fermented  liquors  and  vegetable  diet  di- 
minish the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  that  the  same  thing 
happens  when  the  system  is  affected  by  mercury.    The  influence 
of  vegetable  diet  in  diminishing  the  call  for  oxygen,  has  been  very 
satisfactorily  proved  by  the  observations  of  Mr  Spalding,  the  cele- 
brated diver,  who  found,  that  whenever  he  used  a  diet  of  animal 
food,  he  consumed  in  a  much  shorter  time  the  oxyffen  of  the  at- 
mospheric air  in  his  diving-bell,  and,  therefor^,  he  had  learned  from 
experience  to  confine  himself  to  a  vegetable  diet.    The  same  effect 
he  found  to  arise  from  the  use  of  fermented  liquors,  a  fact  in  appa- 
rent contradiction  with  the  observation  of  Dr  Prout ;  and  he  there- 
fore drank  nothing  but  water  while  he  followed  his  profession.  The 
same  fact  is  well  known  to  the  Indian  pearl-divers,  who  always  ab- 
stain, for  many  hours  before  their  descent,  from  every  species  of 
fooid.    We  perceive,  therefore,  that  in  certain  morbid  states  of  the 
pulmonary  organs,  a  spare  vegetable  diet  should  be  strictly  enfor- 
ced." 

In  the  remainder  of  the  second  part,  Dr  Paris  has  given  an 
account  of  the  metals,  their  oxides,  and  the  salts  they  form  with 
adds,  the  whole  of  which  we  must  pass  over  in  silence,  for  rea- 
sons that  have  been  already  mentioned.  Nor  can  we  dwell 
longer  on  the  third  part ;  ro^  we  have  been  unable  to  detect 
any  thing  in  his  remarks  on  vegetable  chemistry,  which  is  not 
discussed  at  equal,  if  not  at  greater  length,  in  the  common 
works  of  elementary  instruction.  With  respect  to  the  subject 
of  animal  chemistry,  Dr  Paris  expresses  himself  thus : 

**  The  student  might  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  animal 
chemistry,  but  as  the  present  volume  has  already  exceeded  the  li- 
mits assigned  to  it ;  and  as  the  extent  of  this  branch  of  science 
would  require  several  hundred  pages  for  its  investigation,  I  have  de- 
termined to  defer  it  until  a  more  favourable  opportunity  will  enable 
me  to  treat  of  the  characters  and  composition  of  animal  products, 
and  to  shew  the  changes  which  the  fluids  of  the  body  undergo  dn« 
ring  the  influence  of  disease." 
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.  So  that  Dr  Paris  has  composed  ^^  Elements  of  Medical  Che* 
mistry,^  consisUng  of  586  octavo  pages,  and  has  contrived  to 
defer  the  discussion  of  the  most  important  part  of  his  subject 
till  another  opportunity. 


Art.  XXVIII. — Jahres  Berichi  vber  dieForUchriU  eder  Phy- 
Mschen  Wissenscfioften  von  Jacob  Berzelius,  aus  dem 

Schwedischen  Ubersetzt  von  Dr  F.  Wohler,  18&5. 

Yearh/  Account  of  the  Progress  of  Physical  and  Chemical 
Science^  by  James  Berzelius.  Translated  from  the 
Swedish,  by  Dr  F.  Wouler,  18S5.  (Continued  from 
p.  180.) 

^'  iyJLiTSCHKRLicH  has  Continued  his  important  researches  on 
the  relation  between  crystalline  form  and  composition.     He  has 
collected  additional  facts  in  proof  of  the  position,  that  one  and 
the  same  body  may  crystalhze  in  two  ways^  giving  rise  to  cry- 
stals which  cannot  be  referred  to  the  same  pnmary  form.*"    He 
has  adduced  sulphur  as  an  example.     Tnis  combustible  dis- 
solves readily  in  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  when  the  licjuid  is 
allowed  to  evaporate  slowly,  crystals  of  sulphur  are  deposited  in 
the  form  of  an  octohedron,  with  a  rhombic  base,  or  some  modi- 
fication of  it,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 
But  when  he  fused  60  pounds  of  sulphur  in  a  crucible,  and  al- 
lowed the  liquid  mass  to  cool  under  circumstances  favourable  for 
SjTstallizing,  crystals  of  half  an  inch  in  diameter  were  procur- 
,  which  were  wholly  different  from  the  preceding,  as  their 
primary  form  was  an  oblique  prism  with  a  rhombic  oasis.     He 
obtained  crystals  of  phospnorus  in  the  form  of  a  regular  dode- 
cahedron, by  making  a  solution  of  that  substance  in  the  sul- 
phuret of  phosphorus  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  allowing  it  to 
cool. 

Berzelius  states,  that  M.  Fuchs  has  discovered  the  presence 
of  iodine  in  a  rock-salt  found  near  Hall  in  the  Tyrol.  The  salt 
is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution,  after  the  muriate  of 
soda  has  been  removed  by  crystallization,  contains  muriate  of 
magnesia  and  hydriodate  of  soda. 

*'  Vogel  has  found  a  peculiar  saccharine  principle  in  the  leaves 
of  celery  (^Apium  gravcoUns),  which  proves  to,  be  monnite^  the  sac- 
charine principle  of  manna.  The  juice>  after  being  expressed  from 
the  fresh  leaves,  was  boiled^  and  the  scum  which  formed  upon  its 
surfiice  removed.  It  was  then  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
syrup,  and  boiled  with  successive  portions  of  alcohol ;  the  solutions 
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were  filteMd  while  hot,  and  deposited  crystals  of  mannite  on  cool* 
iog.  A  hundred  weight  of  the  fresh  leaves  yielded  a  pound  of  the 
purified  mannite,  which  possessed  the  LizaQve  virtue  and  all  the 
other  properties  of  manna.  Vogel  found  likewise  a  volatile  oil  in 
these  kaves,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  odour,  a  fat  oil,  a  gelatinous 
principle,  which  he  compares  to  bassonia,  gum,  extractive,  and  a 
consideridble  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potash.  HUbner  had  discover- 
ed mannite  in  the  roots  of  celery  previous  to  the  analysis  of  Vogel, 
but  mistook  it  for  common  sugar  united  with  extractive." 

Berzelius  gives  an  easy  method  of  separating  stearine  from 
elaine,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Peclet  *.  It  is  founded  on  the 
property  of  stearine  to  be  converted  into  soflP»  even  in  the  cold. 
The  oil  is  mixed  with  a  concentrated  ley  of  caustic  soda;  the 
mixture  is  to  be  well  stirred,  warmed  slightly,  and  then  pas- 
sed  through  a  linen  filter,  upon  which  the  stearine  remains  in 
the  form  of  soap.  The  elaine  separates  spontaneoudy  from  the 
alkaline  ley,  and  may  be  easilj^  decanted  off.  The  experiment 
does  not  succeed  with  rancid  oil. 

**  In  the  account  of  last  year,  page  168, 1  mentioned  the  ghssr 
vation  of  Vogel  and  Robiqnet,  that  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  as  wcJl 
as  that  from  the  Prunus  layrocerasus,  had  the  property  of  absorbixig 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  of  fonning  a  volatile  crystalline  acid,  which 
was  not  poisonous.  Stange  has  made  out  the  nature  of  the  change 
by  a  series  of  well  conducted  experiments.  He  has  shewn  that  the 
.  new  add  is  the  benzoic,  and  appears  to  have  decided  the  question  aa 
to  the  cause  of  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  oil.  He  agitated  some 
volatile  oil  of  the  bitter  almond  with  a  solution  of  pure  baryta,  and 
then  distilled  off  the  oiL  It  was  colourless^  bat  possessed  the  taste 
and  odour  of  bitter  almonds,  though  no  trace  of  prussic  acid  could  be 
detected  in  it.  It  had  no  poisonous  action  on  cats  or  rabbits,  even 
in  a  large  dose,  and  was  rapidly  converted  into  benxoic  add  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air.    The  prussic  add  was  detained  by  the  baryta.'- 

We  apprehend  the  odour  of  prus^c  acid  is  one  of  the  most  deli-, 
eate  tests  of  its  presence  which  we  possess ;  and  the  flavour  of  die 
distilled  oil  was  doubtless  owing  to  a  small  quantity  of  the  add 
having  passed  over  with  it,  enough  for  acting  upon  the  nerves 
of  taste  and  smell,  though  too  litde  for  bdng  poisonous. 

*  Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  N.  ?& 
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VI.    MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 


Art.  XXIX. — Remarks  en  the  eubjeci  qf  Medical  Juriepru* 

dence. 

K.  HE  prospects  of  this  stud^  ha^e  assumed  a  more  encouragt* 
ing  aspect  ance  our  last,  and  m  a  manner  that  claims  partkulaF 
notice.  In  our  preliminarj  article  to  this  dcpaKment,  allunm 
vras  made  to  the  circumstance  of  the  medico-fcj^i  chair  in  this 
University  being  the  only  source  of  instnicbon.  id  medical 
schools,  throughout  Uie  empire.  We  further  alluded  to  the  ef- 
fort then  making  by  Dr  Smith,  to  establish  the  cultivation  of 
the  subject  in  London.  When  about  to  commence  his  second 
course  of  lectures,  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Briton  desired  that  they  should  be  delivered  in  the 
theatre  of  their  establishment,  under  the  great  advantages  that 
have  been  enjoved  by  othec  lecturers  under  that  roof,  and  wfakh 
have  been  productive  of  the  best  effects. 

Last  year,  Dr  Smith  drew  the  attention  of  the  audience  fre- 
quenting the  public  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  by  giiwg 
a  general  outline  of  the  subject  of  mediune,  as  applicable  to 
national  purposes ;  in  doing  which  he  was  successful  in  convey- 
ing  an  impression  of  the  importance  of  this  study  to  some  who 
may  hereafter  be  instrumental  in  raising  it  to  its  due  rank  in 
the  systems  of  professional  education. 

Notwithstanding  the  inoreaang  facilities  of  improvement  a£^ 
fered  to  the  profession,  their  apathy  in  this  matter  is  just,  cause 
of  reproach.  We  speak  not  of  the  students,  for  they  are  not 
supposed  to  choose  for  themselves,  and,  indeed,  are  not  allowed 
to  do  so,  in  regard  to  the  course  of  their  education.  There  is 
no  corporate  body  which  has  the  power  of  prescribing  in  this 
matter,  in  the  least  degree  solicitous  about  the  ntiUty  or  r^uta* 
tion  of  the  profession,  as  dependent  on  medical  witnesses;  and 
there  is  an  oostacle  in  the  way  of  their  becoming  so,  which  pro- 
mises to  be  fatal  to  any  improvement  in  this  respect,  until  the 
present  generation  shall  sleep  with  their  fathers:  the  obstacle 
arises  from  the  apathy  that  the  examining  officials  possess  in 
common  with  the  rest,— 4md  thb  may  be  niicly  charged,  to  thcar 
incapacity  to  hold  examinations  on  a  BuUect  of  which  they 
know  nothing  themselves.  They  therefore  leave  the  trial  of  a 
candidate,  in  regard  to  the  ioibnnation  he  ought  to  possess  re- 
lative to  his  pvotessional  duty,,  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  the  ex- 
aminers of  such  courts ;  and  we  ahonld.  like  to  isee  the  man, 
student  or  practitioner,  who  would  not  rather  go  before  the 
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authorities  of  Lincolns-inn-fields,  or  Apothecaries  Hall,  fifty 
times,  ere  they  would  enter  the  witness-box  once.  Nothing 
would  be  more  easy  than  to  remove  the  obstacle  in  question ; 
but  we  fear  it  never  will  be  done  till  the  time  alluded  to,  unless 
(which  is  more  than  probable)  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
be  drawn  to  the  subject. 

Should  this  happen,  and  we  look  for  nothing  more  confident- 
ly, we  will  venture  to  predict  corporate  resistance.  In  his  indi* 
vidual  capacity,  there  is  not,  we  presume,  a  single  member  of 
the  profession  who  will  not  acknowledge  the  importance  of  the 
study^  and  the  desirableness  of  attending  to  it ;  but  such  as  hold 
or  profess'  this  opinion,  if  in  the  councils  of  the  corporate  bodies, 
wilt  not  be  backward  in  advancing  objections  to  making  the 
study  a  part  of  professional  education,  exacting  attendance  on 
lectures,  and  submitting  candidates  for  professional  certificates 
to  examination.  The  real  reason  we  have  probably  assigned 
already ;  but  the  ostensible  plea  will  be  some  one,  or  all  perhaps, 
of  the  following : — 

1.  It  would  be  laying  an  additional  burden^  on  the  student, 
whose  time  is  inadequate  to  the  business  already  prescribed ! 
The  basis  of  this  plea  is  too  firmly  established,  as  far  as  the 
London  schools  are  concerned  (and  we  have  them  at  present  in 
view),  to  permit  us  to  contest  it ;  and  if  it  be  allowable  to  sup^ 
pose  that  abuses  in  medical  education  do  exist,  here,  we  should 
say,  is  the  source  of  most  of  them.  The  student,  solicitous  to 
be  let  loose  upon  society,  under  the  sanction  of  the  heads  and 
authorities  of  his  profession,  directs  his  attention  to  the  emer- 
gency immediately  before  him ;  and  as  soon  as  the  grindstone 
can  put  him  in  order,  he  goes  up^  reserving  the  acquisition  of 
solid  knowledge  till  ^'  a  more  convenient  season,^— -or  trusting 
that,  when  plunged  in  the  vortex  of  practice,  he  vrill  aequiie 
experience,  which  is  far  better.  How  far  these  contingendes 
may  be  realised,  we  need  not  inquire,  fiut  the  confusion  and 
hurry  which^characterize  the  ordinary  arrangements,  or  rather 
derangements,  of  the  medical  schools  of  the  metropolis,  do  not 
arise  from  the  biuxlen  laid  on  the  student,  being  absolutely  too 
great ;  but  from  its  relative  pressure,  through  want  of  adequate 
means,  that  is,  sufficient  time  to  bear  it.  To  rectify  and  re* 
move  this  objection,  is  in  the  power  of  those  themselves  who 
would  urge  it.  With  it  probabljr  would  be  joined  the  plea  of 
additional  expence ;  but  tnis  requires  not  a  word  of  refutiUion. 

9h  It  might  be  stated  that  the  means  of  study  are  wanting,— 
there  are  no  teachers.  The  reply  is  obvious :  appoint  teachers ; 
or,  if  you  announce  the  intention  of  promoting  tne  respectability 
of  the  profession,  and  the  welfare  of  the  public,  in  this  way, 
there  will  soon  be  an  abundant  supply 
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S.  We  sliould  not  be  surprized  to  hear  it  all^^ed,  that  there 
is  no  ocea^on  for  lectures  on  a  subject  that  mav  be  sufficiently 
studied  in  books.  We  might  perhaps  make .  short  work  with 
this  argument,  by  saying,  that,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  it  will 

Cve  too  much.  For,  if  forensic  medicine  can  be  taught  by 
ks,  we  must  insist  that  several  other  parts  of  medical  know- 
ledge are  accessible  in  the  same  manner.  What  occasion  can 
there  be  for  lectures  on  the  Theory  of  Medicine,  while  so  many 
books  are  at  the  command  of  the  student  ?  The  same  excep- 
tion  may  be  extended  to  the-Practice  of  Physic ;  and,  were  it 
worth  while,  we  might  include  other  branches,  in  which  the 
business  of  the  teacher  is  confined  to  oral  instruction.  But  we 
shall  venture  a  step  beyond  this,  and  demand  that  Anatomy 
and  Chemistry  shall  likewise  be  taught  no  longer  in  our  schools 
by  lectures  from  the  chair,  and  that  the  student  be  confined  to 
the  reading  of  books  in  his  apartment.  Here  we  have  the  ob- 
jection in  full  absurdity.  These  sciences  are  of  so  practical  a 
nature,  that  reading  alone  never  can  teach  them.  The  judg- 
ment and  memory  must  be  instructed  through  the  medium  of 
the  senses ;  and  mformation,  acquired  without  the  aid  of  de- 
monstration and  practical  manipulation,  will  not  be  defective 
only,  but  also  dangerous.  Many  parts  of  the  study  we  are  now 
advocating,  require  to  be  taught  by  practical  exemplification, 
and  cannot  be  properly  taught  without  it.  It  involves  one  im« 
portant  subject,  wnich  is  almost  a  distinct  science  of  itself,  and 
can  nowhere,  but  within  the  department  of  state  medicine,  be 
fully  discussed ;  and  it  is  a  subject  that  had  better  be  omitted 
pernaps,  than  attempted  without  experimental  elucidation.  We 
allude,  of  course,  to  toxicology. 

4.  The  last  objection  we  mall  notice,  is  one  for  which  there 
has  been  some  specious  foundation.  It  was  the  custom  (in 
London  at  least),  after  the  first  introduction  of  medical  juris- 
prudence to  the  notice  of  the  profesuon,  for  several  lecturers  to 
profess  the  oomprehen»on  of  this  subject  (as  far  as  it  bore  rela- 
tion to  their  particular  province)  within  their  ostensible  course. 
Thus,  in  Chemistry,  the  detection  of  certain  poisons  was  termed 
Medical  Jurispruaence ;  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  Materia 
Medica  *.  The  obstetric  teacher  professed  to  include  **  some 
p(»nts  of  medical  jurisprudence,^  and  so  on.  Now,  it  is  a  pos- 
sibility, though  rather  a  preposterous  one,  that  it  might  be 

*  A  learned  physician  who  fills  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  in  one  of  the 
ffreat  London  Hospitals,  stated  as  an  objection  to  the  admission  of  a  medico. 
&gal  teacher,  that,  *'  as  the  articles  comprised  in  the  materia  medica  contained 
medical  jurisprudence,  any  other  lecturer  would  interfere  most  serioudy  with 
him  I**  Is  it  possible  that  a  metropolitan  professor  could  be  found  so  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  scope  and  multifiurious  objects  of  this  science,  as  to  as- 
sert tnat  they  are  contained  in  a  few  articles  of  the  materia  medica  ?  Sed  11- 
terse  scriptae  manent 
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ufged  that  a  separate  cmme  of  lectureB  on  the  fldcnoe  ooUec- 
tively,  is  miperauous,  siiioe  it  b»  or  may  be,  taught  pteoemeal  in 
the  above  manner.  To  reftder  the  suocett  of  any  audi  plea  tA- 
terly  bopeles8»  we  shall  anticipate  the  foUowins  oounter  nepre- 
BcntatloDS. — Medical  jurLiprudenoe  can  never  be  taught  in  tins 
manner;  because  it  depends  upon  peculiar  general  primiplea^ 
distinct  from  those  of  ordinary  medicme,  whidi  no  cfo^Jra^mmi^ 
aooMdinff  to  the  scheme  in  question,  can  posnbly  furmsh  sii 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,— and  without  which  these  teadiers 
can  neither  fully  understand  what  they  are  about,  nor  convey 
dear  conceptions  to  thdr  pupla ;— Aecaunf ,  further,  weretM 
attempt  to  display  these  prmdples  ,/bir/y  made,  the  teadier 
woula  be  under  the  necessity  of  introducing  a  fonnidable  ^ 
gression  from  the  proper  business  of  his  province,  without  the 
means  of  supplying  suflSdent  illustration  from  the  scantj  mate- 
rials  properly  belongine  to  him ; — and  because^  in  evoy  mstanee 
that  we  are  acquainted  with,  where  the  j>roposal  has  been  ae- 
tually  carried  mto  execution,  the  instruction  has  been  meagre, 
and  absolutely  erroneous ;  of  which  many  glaring  proofs  have 
been  displayed  by  the  pupils,  when  afterwards  called  upon  to 
give  evidence  in  the  puohc  courts. 

If,  after  this,  the  aif^ument  should  be  stiU  maintained,  w% 
shall  treat  it  as  we  have  done  the  former,  and  demand  thai  the 
Practice  of  Physic  be  taught  in  the  same  way ;  for  the  one  is 
the  application  of  medical  xnowledffe  to  a  certain  praetical  pmv 
pose^  as  well  as  the  other,  and  might  also  be  taugnt  as  part  of 
the  province  of  other  professors  ;•— or ^  perhaps,  we  diould  turn 
round  upon  the  Prttfessor  of  Materia  Medica,  and  tell  him  he 
may  retire,  as  we  find  his  duty  is  practicable  in  the  same  wwy. 
Wnen  treating  of  the  ailments  61  the  body,  tibe  otiier  teachets 
will  describe  uie  remedies  in  thdr  proper  places.  In  Hke  man- 
ner we  may  hafve  the  good  fortune  to  mscover  tiiat  there  is 
no  occasion  to  teach  anatomy  in  a  separate  and  systeraalic 
manner,  the  practical  professors  of  physic,  surgery  and  mid- 
wifery will  Include  the  *^  foifUa^  belonging  to  their  proper 
business :— and  it  is  indeed  impoBsible  to  say  to  what  a  fine  sya- 
tern  of  simplification  medical  education  may,  upon  tibis  view  of 
it,  be  carried. 

Of  these  antidpated  dbyecticms,  not  one  presents  the  sUghtesI 
claim  to  serious  consideration,  but  the  first ;  and  really  lor  this, 
the  remedy  is  so  easy,  that  it  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  had  planted  his  chair  so  close  to  a  large  fire 
as  to  scorch  himself.  Having  summoned  his  servant,  he  ordered 
him,  in  a  tone  far  above  his  usual  pitch,  to  take  wmy  th^  fine; 
iti  lieu  of  whidi  inconvenient  operation,  the  man  submitted, 
whether  removing  the  chair  to  some  distance  might  not  answer 
the  purpose.   Sure  we  are  that  the  respectable  bodies,  who  hstive 
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the  power  of  directing  the  course  of  medical  educatkni,  will 
never  dlow  that  the  student  is  burdened  by  having  to  learn 
thare  thfldfi  he  ouriit,  or  more  than  is  necessary.  It  would  be 
weD  for  many  dm  they  learn  a  little  more,  even  in  addition  to 
fliat  enlargement  of  meir  studies  for  which  we  are  contending. 
But  how  is  this  possible  ?  Their  whole  time  is  occupied  wim 
what  is  already  prescriptive.  We  do  not  wish  the  fire  to  be  re- 
moved,  but  to  grve  them  an  opportunity  of  removing  to  a  greater 
distance  from  it  Furnish  tnem  widi  another  year  at  school, 
lOid  shorten  for  this  purpose,  if  you  do  not  abolish,  the  neoeft- 
sary  term  of  apprenticesnip.  That  will  meet  the  exigency  of 
the  case  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Hanfly  any  of  these  remarks  will  apply  to  the  course  of  me- 
dfeal  education  in  the  school  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  time 
upent,  and  the  liberal  routine  obso^ed  among  the  students, 
lofm  a  striking  contrast  with  the  hurried  system  of  grinding 
pursued  elsewhere ;  but  we  cannot  expect  that  the  authorities 
fn  London  will,  at  the  present  juncture,  feel  disposed  to  make 
even  obvious  improvements 

We  had  intended  in  the  present  Number  to  have  submitted 
some  observations  upon  the  recent  turn  that  the  jurisprudence 
dl  infanticide  has  taken,  not  only  among  ourselves,  but  appa- 
rettfly  (if  we  may  judge  from  one  recent  instance)  in  France 
also.  There  a  woman  confessed  having  concealed  her  iUegiti- 
ttmte  pr^nancy,  having  been  deliverai  in  solitude,  having 
crammed  the  imant^s  mouth  and  throat  with  pi^r,  and  having 
deposited  it  among  ashes;  all  this  she  acknowledged  in  the 
usual  way  of  interrogation,  as  performed  upon  prisoners  in  the 
eoiurts  of  that  country,  and  all  this  was  cbrroborated  by  the 
tesfimcny  of  withesses.  Whereupon  the  July  found  her  noi 
gfdify ;  abd  Ae  was  discharged,  no  doubt  as  a  warning,  not  to 
whig  IMtig  bastards  into  the  world,  in  a  country  where  there 
is  no  demand  for  populatioiL 

•SoHkethii^  very  luce  this  appears  now  to  be  encouraged  in 
this^couiltty.  We  are  very  giaa  that  the  condemnation  of  poor 
girls  to  an  ignominious  death,  for  having  been  seduced  from 
their  innocent  and  reputable  condition,  through  advantage  be- 
ing taken  of  their  best  affections,  and  then  abandoned  by  a  vil- 
lanous  deceive*  to  all  the  horrors  of  infamy,  misery,  and  ruin ; 
we  say  we  are  glad  that  this  condemnation  has  ceased,  and  that 
this  (of  all  others  the  greatest)  misfortune  is  no  longer  amen- 
able to  the  laws.  It  is  not,  however,  owin^  to  any  alteration  in 
our  code ;  but  depends  upon  a  milder  ana  a  juster  view  which 
18  taken  of  these  cases  in  oie  courts,  than  that  which  is  retained 
in  the  statute-book.  While  we  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  fact,  we 
are  dissatisfied  in  no  small  degree  with  the  modus  operandL 
As  long  as  medical  witnesses  went  into  court  merely  for  the 
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purpose  of  repeating  the  unfounded  statements,  that  there  wa» 
no  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  physiological  marks  of  vitality 
in  a  new-bom  infant,  there  might  have  been  great  propriety  in 
charging  a  jury  that  there  was  no  evidence  oi  the  cnila  coming 
into  the  world  alive.  But  of  late,  since  the  doctrines  on  this 
point  have  been  more  accurately  examined,  and  the  facts  esta- 
blished; since  medical  men  have  been  (some  of  them)  unde- 
ceived, and  others  roused  to  the  performance  of  their  duty  in 
something  like  a  proper  manner;  the  consequence  has  bieen, 
that,  when  attempting  to  instruct  the  court  and  jury  in  the 
truth  of  the  matter  in  question,  assoon  as  informaticm  is  ofiered 
which  makes  against  Uie  prisoner,  by  shewing  that  thtf  child 
was  bom  alive,  the  witness  is  rebuked  (and  in  some  cases  it  has 
been  dcHie  with  severity,  and  even  to  his  injury)  by  the  iudge. 
The  well-intended,  though  superficial  and  mistaken,  opimons  of 
William  Hunter  are  quoted  m  the  face  of  better  information  ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  produced  as  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  prisoner,  with  the  merits  of  whose  case  they  may  not  have 
the  most  remote  connection. 

Could  we  suppose  this  article  to  meet  the  judicial  eye,  we 
would  venture  most  reverently  to  submit,  whether  the  court 
would  permit  the  witness  to  give  evidence  in  the  name  of 
W.  Hunter  on  any  body  else ; — whether  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding  be  allowaole,  according  to  the  rules  of  evidence ; — ^whe- 
ther the  opinions  of  W.  H.,  or  of  any  dead  man  who  may  have 
left  a  printed  paper  behind  him,  are  to  be  received  as  oracles 
for  the  guidance  of  our  tribunals,  and  the  refutation  of  witnesses^ 
who  are  giving  testimony  upon  oath  ?  Should  they  be  confuted 
with  a  loose  ipse  di^ty  as  found  in  the  pages  of  a  tract,  which 
(according  to  law)  is  no  document,  and  which  the  profession  at 
large  consider  mistaken  on  the  very  points,  the  oench  relies 
upon  ?  This  is  an  important  question  affecting  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  law  al- 
tered, if  the  judges  consider  it  severe ;  but  we  protest  against 
sacrificing  the  reputation  of  honest  and  intelligent  professiaDai 
witnesses,  in  order  that  a  culprit  may  escape. 
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Art.  XXX.— AetearcAe*  to  determine  the  markt  9/  Vitality  in  new-born  Infants. 

Dr  Joseph  Bernt,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  In  the  University  of 
Vienna,  has  published  Cenluria  experimentorum  dodtnasiam  pulmonum  hydrostatic 
^am  iihutrantntm^  (4to,  Vienna  1 824),  in  which  he  seems  to  have  made  some 
advances  towards  the  removal  of  the  ambiguity  which  still  hangs  over  that 
almost  dail^  occurring  duty  of  the  profession,  in  cases  of  suspect^  child  mur- 
der, in  which  we  are  legally  called  upon  to  decide,  ^'  fehether  the  lungs  of  (he 
infant  body  before  us  have  ever  been  inflated  with  air  during  life,**    Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  captious  objections  of  Mauchart,  Bohn,  F.  Hoffmann,  and  Heister, 
on  the  Continent,  and  their  repetition  afterwards  by  the  Hunters  in  Britain, 
it  stiU  continues  to  be  generally  admitted  by  the  public,  and  is  indeed  sub- 
stantially correct,  that  a  lung  which  has  once  been  inflated  with  air,  by  the 
usual  process  of  respiration,  not  only  floats  in  water,  but  so  hiirh  in  it,  as  also 
to  be  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  heart  attached  to  it ;  whue  a  fetal  lunjB^, 
which  has  not  undergone  this  process,  as  senerally  sinks  to  the  bottom.   This 
is  also  the  opinion  or  Dr  Bernt,  and  confirmed  by  a  hundred  experiments  in 
the  work  before  us.    There  every  now  and  then  occur  instances,  however, 
in  which  circumstances  modify  tms  general  law  in  so  absolute  a  manner,  that 
the  case  becomes  completely  reversea ;  and  a  lung  which  had  breathed  rcsu- 
lafly  for  weeks  or  years,  sinks  readily  to  the  bottom ;  whilst  that  which  had 
been  subjected  to  this  process,  ascends  to  the  surface.    It  is  needless  here  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  such  anomalies ;  they  are  abundantly  explained  in 
all  books  of  medical  jurisprudence,  and  are,  in  general,  of  such  a  nature  as 
easily  to  escape  the  routine  practitioner,  who  may,  consequently,  by  the  er- 
rors they  induce,  be  innocently  led  to  yield  protection  to  the  guilty,  or  even, 
under  careless  judges,  to  sacrifice  an  unfortunate  mother,  guilty  of  nothing, 
perhaps,  but  concealing  the  inanimate  evidence  of  her  shame,  to  the  imper- 
fection of  science,  or  of  his  own  private  opportunities  of  acquiring  informa- 
tion. 

It  is,  on  all  accounts,  therefore,  desirable  that  some  means  should  be  de- 
vised of  adding  to  the  certainty  of  medical  evidence  on  this  interesting  ques- 
tion. In  Germany  every  petty  provincial  town  has  a  chair  for  medical  juris- 
prudence, and  an  office  of  siaats  medicus^  generally  occupied  by  scientific  and 
conscientious  persons.  In  learned  Germany,  however,  even  in  Vienna  itself, 
.Professor  Bernt  informs  us,  that  his  colleague,  the  Professor  of  PubUc  Medi- 
cine, so  late  as  the  year  1821,  had  made  four  repeated  mistakes  of  this  kind, 
in  immediate  succession  ;  having  officially  asserted  that  four  diflerent  children 
bad  died  before  birth,  when  the  legal  evidence  ascertained  **  luce  darius**  that 
they  were  bom  alive,  and  had  fived  some  hours !  The  method  of  Dr  Bernt, 
in  aiddltion  to  a  diligent  attention  to  the  other  phenomena,  consists  essentially 
in  tscertainiDg  the  relative  gravity  of  the  lung.   Thus,  if  the  lung  c€  a  new -bom 
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sitTCS  how  rnanj  gnmiB,  Minff  over  «  puU^^  will  jiut  niat  It  to  the  mzftoe^ 
Alungof  anounoeaiidahalr  mftygenenllybeiiaied  bjhalfadn^^  If 
thej  mHm  in  waigrj  he  noticet  how  much  it  takei  to  sink  then.  In  fau^  (f£, 
correspondiDg  to  the  above,  thej  weigh,  when  inflated,  about  lAz  ■aiiple» 
more),  he  notes  how  manj  grains  axe  neoesssrf  to  nnk  them  to  the  bnttiim 
About  10D  grains  may  be  necessary  for  this  purpossb  He  repeats  these  ezpe- 
rlments  wi&  the  heart  attached  to  the  Imigs ;  and  the  whole  oi  them  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  limes  to  ascertain  the  relative  proportion  of  tiieae  in  an  aT». 
rage  way  i  and  we  have  thus,  he  thinks,  a  steady  hydraskatic  test,  aufficlsDt  to 
distinffi^sh  tlie  steady  relation  of  tlie  inflated  and  fullT  circulating  lung,  to 
that  which  has  never  hem  fully  permeated  either  by  blood  or  air,  finom  the 
hicidental,  and  consequently  unsteady,  cooditaons  which  occasionally  seem  to 
vitiate  the  general  pnnciple.  Dr  Bant  eiyoys  the  advantage  of  having  the 
bodies  of  all  the  stiltbom  children  of  the  Lying-in  Hoqiitafof  Vienna  at  his 
dispoasl  The  r&tU  tiaie  of  these,  b^re  death,  can  always  he  aaoertained ; 
and  the  doubts  which  mi^^t  originate  in  other  cases,  are  avoided  in  tus  re- 
sults. 

It  was  in  pumiinff  these  rrsnaithps  that  Dr  Bemt  hit  upon  an  observaCioa, 
wliicli,  if  correct,  will  establiah  the  distinction  of  an  inflated  from  an  uninflated 
hing,  upon  the  most  solid  foundation.  He  seems  h<m*<^lf  to  con^der  it  as  an 
almost  mfidlible  test. 

The  circulation  of  a  child  undergoes  an  extensive  revolution  the  momoit 
it  breathes,  and  the  placental  subsidiary  action  becomes  suspended.     The 
blood  srriving  at  the  liver  by  the  umbilical  vein,  is  withdrawn  from  that  or- 
gan, which  ought  to  be  rendered  so  much  HffhUr  by  its  abstnctim  $  and  the 
lungs,  by  the  Diced  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  flowing  tiirougfa  them,  must  liave 
become  proportionally  heavier.     The  mere  examinstiflti  of  these  eiicmn* 
stances,  in  a  new-born  child,  will  go  far  to  determine  whether  ii  has  bseathed  $ 
but  the  test  wliich  he  chiefly  rests  upon,  is  the  appesrance  and  situation  of  the 
opening  of  the  Jbramen  awUe,     This  hoXe^  in  a  diud  ufhieh  hat  nevtr  btwuiAed^  u 
0mietfyinih0boUomqfih0jmtao9aluf  tel,  a»  soon  as  As  skUd  hms  bnatkod,  lis 
mporiuro  becomes  twned  towards  the  r^^  ;  in  seoerai  teedfs^  it  has  ascended  ssfy 
A^ ;  and,  in  the  adult  age,  is  found  to  have  arrived  at  the  nmmH  y  IW  aooL 
In  other  words,  from  the  moment  respiration  commences,  the  aperture  of  the 
foramen  ovale  b^^ins  to  travel  from  tne  lower  extremity  of  the  ovsl  hole  to- 
wards  the  upper,  proceeding  from  l^  to  right:  and  the  degree  of  sdvanee  it 
has  made,  becomes  an  index  of  the  existence  and  durathm  of  the  reipiiateiy 
process.     Tliis  semi-revolution  of  the  aperture  around  the  centre  of  tlie 
axis  of  the  foramen  ovale,  alter  birth,  so  important  in  an  anatomical  and 
physiological,  as  well  ss  dodmastic  point  of  view,  is,  in  aome  degree,  hinted 
at  bv  our  countryman  Dr  Humphry  Bidley,  Obai  de  Cord.  Embzyon. 
Luffd.  1750,  at  p.  18(M ;  but  afterwards  more  fully  developed  by  Die- 
bolat,  in  1771*    The  reason  of  the  phenomenon,  Dr  Bemt  coi\jectiizes  to 
be  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  isthsaus  VienMseaU  ;  but  we 
are  ourselves  inclined  to  attribute  it  rather  to  the  diminiidied  vesiatanoe 
ofi^sred,  after  birth,  to  the  stream  of  blood  projected  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle, and  the  conseouently  increased  resistance  to  tliat  which  is  aJmulf^ 
neoudy  sent  from  the  left    It  is  known,  that  accumulation  in  the  right  ven- 
tricle generates  also  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  right  auiiele,  and  even 
in  the  venae  cavae  which  open  into  it    As  long  as  this  state  continues,  the 
lower  cava,  aided  as  it  is  by  the  placental  contribution,  will  be  nredominani  | 
and,  ascending  from  below,  will  keep  the  valve  of  the  oval  hole  nom  adhering 
to  the  ec^es,  from  above  downwards ;  or,  in  other  words,  will  preserve  the 
aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the  fossa.    But,  as  soon  as  the  aortal  resistance  is 
withdrawn  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  by  respiration,  and  the  pUoental 
supply,  from  the  lower  cava,  bv  obliteration  of  the  cord,  the  equilibrium  be- 
comes almost  perfect  between  the  ascending  and  descendmg  cava,  in  the  in- 
fimt ;  and  the  centre  of  their  joint  impulse  must  be  brouffht  up  near,  or  be- 
yond, the  central  diameter  of  the  oval  hole.    The  valve,  howevej^  can  only 
be  dispUced  gradually  in  this  direction;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  not  before  t£e 


adirifc  ^gt^  Ihal  tte  ai^cctuie  acrlTas  mt  the  Um  of  the  Tilre.  ^hk  aaoent  k 
miidi  eaiiflted  bj  the  pccponderaiiice  of  the  left  ventricle,  which,  reectiiig 
Mtinat  the  whole  reaetMoe  of  the  cuculation*  lessena  the  angle  of  poritUm  <3 
tEeiaide  of  Uie  xjgjht  heart  to  the  azea  of  the  hollow  yehia,  and  thereby  the 
line  of  preaBure  upon  the  oral  hole,  <f»  ike  dtrfo^ion  vfmmrda.  At  all  erenta, 
whatever  is  the  theory,  the  fact  ia  most  valtiable ;  and  we  conaider  both  the 
ttmimawtir  methoda  above  adduced,  aa  affording  aunj^  eadlj  practicahle,  and 
thereibre  moat  Taiuahle,  additiona  to  the  jiuiaprudential  part  of  our  nrofeaaion  $ 
and  to  that  part  of  it  which  ia  never  exerdaed  without  great  hasara  of  the  re- 
putation, and  oertain  laeeratkm  of  the  foelinga,  even  to  the  moat  conacientioua 
pfactitionen* 
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Aet.  XXXI.  A  TrmHteifnaie  Me^ods <^ IwoeOiffoiinff  Diteam of  the  Chert^ 
fc  TnmOated^'wn  Ike  FVmdk  iffJif.  Ccttkt.  By  W.  B.  KruunD,  M.  D., 
amall  12mo,  London,  pp.  87- 

IfUndudion  to^tue  ^  the  SteOieeeope^  410.  By  W.  Stous,  M.D.,  Edin- 
buxgfa,  amall  8vo,  pp.  8f4. 

It  ia  uaelen  in  the  tenth  year  of  thlB  important  discovery,  to  detain  our 
readers  with  a  discusaion  of  the  real  and  imputed  merits  of  tlie  stethoscope. 
On  this  ooeasion,  we  shall  merely  add,  that  when,  we  find  men  like  Doctors 
CoUin,  and  Eyland,  and  Stoke^  devote  their  talenta  to  useful  abbreviations 
like  the  present,  at  a  price  which  can  hold  them  out  no  hope  of  adequate  r^ 
munerationt  we  ought  always  to  contemplate  their  labours  with  gratitude.  On 
this  account,  we  tmnk  that  we  cannot  do  our  readers  more  true  yeoman  set- 
viee,  with  regard  to  these  volumes,  than  in  eiq>laining  briefly  tMr  purpc^ 
and  style  of  execution. 

The  two  small  worla  in  question  are  both  edited  in  a  fiyrm  adapted  to  the 
pocket  $  a  piece  of  convenience  equally  desirable  for  the  student  and  practi- 
tioner. The  hoapitals,  the  natural  theatres  of  auditive  diagnosis  and  practice, 
are  often  aituated  at  a  very  great  distance  from  the  dwellinga  of  both  classes  $ 
and,  till  this  moment,  the  strife  between  the  different  authors  on  auscultation 
aeems  to  have  been,  which  of  them  should  write  the  most  completely  incommo- 
dious IxN^  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  consultation.  The  indications  of  the 
stethoscope  form  aunost  a  new  science ;  and  this,  again,  depends  on  another,^ 
which  is  new  enough  to  most  practitioners,— an  immense  field  of  discoverr 
in  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  viscera,  which  it  has  pleased  the  modem  French 
to  denominate  pathology.  It  is  no  doubt  the  best  way  for  the  physician  to 
cany  this,  like  other  leaminff,  in  liia  head ;  but  if  lie  has  not  fi)und  time  for 
that4or  the  space  large  enou^  to  hold  it,  and  many,  we  doubt  not,  never  will, 
the  next  beat  way  is  to  take  it  along  with  him  in  his  pocket,  where  poaably 
the  hospital  pharmacopeia,  and  Cooper's  Vade  meeum^  may  have  gone  before. 
We  can  recommend,  ror  this  purpose,  each  or  both  of  the  two  little  works  be- 
fore us,  aa  &ithful,  even  elegant,  abstracts,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  day,  in  all 
that  regards  the  sensible  indications  of  visceral  disease,  whether  oudMoe^ 
vkuaL,  QKtaetUe. 

Art.  XXXII-  BetohreUning  umd  abbMing  kfiMger  Aut  teikhee  der  Hands  uad 
FUeae  dee  Lomde  Rt^.    Von  Dr  J«  B.  J.  Bebuitds.    FoL  Frank.  18S5. 

DeteripHony  teUh  D^neaHom^  if  a  Tub&rmdar  Gnwih  upon  (he  Hande  and  Feei. 
By  Dr  BsHxxvns.    Frank.  1285. 

For  the  perusal  of  this  interestina  case  of  teAiAyotif  oorfiea,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  peUteness  of  Dr  Monro^  Proftssor  of  Anatomy,  and  Prerident  <^the 
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Royal  CkiUege  of  Physicians  of  this  metropolis,  who  induknd  us  with  a  sigfat 
of  a  presentation  copy  of  the  posthumous  pdblicatioD  of  Dr  B.  Thenve 
lith<^p:iiphic  representations  of  tne  immense  morbid  productions  upon  the 
hands  and  feet  of  Lorentz  Ruff,  the  subject  of  the  brief  memoir  accompany, 
ing,  are  tasteftilly  executed,  and  do  great  credit  to  tlie  Frankfort  press. 

As  in  the  well  known  case  of  Anne  Jackson,  and  the  *^  porcupine  men,**  the 
disease  of  Lorentz  Ruff  appears  to  have  been  congenital ;  at  least  the  patient 
himself  could  remember  no  period  at  which  his  hands  were  in  a  naturustate. 
The  tumours  had,  however,  increased  very  remarkably  since  his  third  year. 
He  was  a  large,  healthy,  muscular  man,  who  had  never  suffered  any  other 
disease,  except  the  sxnall-pox,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  once  a  violent 
diarrhoea.    The  small-pox  had  left  deep  impressions. 

The  pretematuial  growths  might  be  divided  into  daw-like  nails,  and  round- 
ed protuberances.  They  both  affected  the  nte  of  the  nails ;  but  also  tiie 
inner  surface  of  the  feet  and  hands  were  of  a  grey  colour,  smooth,  dry,  sensi- 
ble to  every  irritation,  easily  bleeding,  and  seeming  sensible  for  several  days, 
if  the  little  scales  were  loosened,  or  the  part  was  otherwise  irritated  by  prea- 
sure.  This  sensibility  was  considerably  influenced  by  the  weather.  In  dry 
or  clear  calm  days  it  (Usappeared,  but  became  exasperated,  almost  beyond  en- 
durance, when  it  was  wet  and  windy.  The  flexion  of  the  fingers  and  toes 
was  completely  prevented  by  these  tumoura,  which  were  almost  immovables^ 
and  communicated  to  the  finger  a  feeling  like  that  of  soft  horn,  or  of  a  large 
wart.  It  does  not  appear  that  amr  treatment  had.  ever  been  attempted  In- 
deed, the  principal  peculiarity  of  the  disease,  is  the  acute  sensibility  of  the 
tumours ;  and  the  immense  magnitude  to  which  the  feet  and  toes,  hands  and 
fingers,  had  grown,  in  consequence  of  the  affection.  It  throws  scarcely  any 
light  on  the  pathology  of  this  obscure  d^neratlon  of  the  inteffuments ;  and 
Br  Behrend  has  very  wisely  abstained  from  speculation.  A  fearned  friend 
of  ours  suggests,  that  painful  eminences,  in  the  present  case,  belong  more  pro- 
perly to  the  genus  verruat,  than  iehthffotU;  but  the  daw-like  elona^tion  orthe 
nails,  and  the  smooth  surfiu:e  of  the  immense  tubercles,  some  of  them  fidly 
three  mehn  in  length,  seems  rather  to  vindicate  the  terminology  of  Dr  Beh- 
rends. 


III.  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 


A&T^XXXIII — Dr  Seckendor/'s  Gate  of  Fatal  OUtrucHon^froma  ConlorOMtf 
the  Sigmoid  Flemire  qf  the  Coion.    Leipsic,  1824. 

G.  R.  Schmidt,  a  blacksmith  by  profession,  had  been  sulject  to  inguinal 
rupture  from  infiincy,  which  he  usually  kept  up  by  means  of  a  bandages  On 
the  28th  of  March  1864,  or  thirteen  days  before  hu  death,  in  the  Leipac  Hoa- 
pital,  after  eating  rather  largely  of  potatoes,  he  became  affected  with  alvine 
obstruction  and  vomiting,  comnWits  to  which  he  had  long  been  subject ;  and, 
as  these  did  not  yield  to  bloodletting,  or  in  the  manner  formerly  observed,  he 
was  brought  into  the  hospital,  upon  the  tenth  day  of  the  disease.  'K^Mmina. 
tion  proved  that  there  was  no  hernia,  no  fevor ;  the  pulse  was  contracted ;  the 
sldn  cold.  The  warm  bath,  croton  oil,  tobacco  injections,  a  bougie  introduced 
into  the  roctum,  and  finally,  a  pound  of  mercury,  wore  all  tried  in  vain*  The 
man  sunk  upon  the  third  oaiy.  Dissection  exhibited  the  following  rare  cauae 
of  death,  from  strangulation  of  intestine. 

On  opening  the  a^omen,  the  transverse  colon  was  seen  to  have  left  its  na- 
tural situation,  and  descended  into  the  right  Uiae  region :  from  whence,  Twalriwg 
a  sudden  turn,  it  ascended  towards  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  and  again 
descended  from  that  position  to  the  l^t  iliac  region,  where,  in  the  natural 
state,  it  constitutes  the  sigmoid  flexure.    The  part  from  the  left  bypochen* 
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driac  regum  to  this  pc^t,  was  enormouslj  inflated,  at  least  to  six  inches  in 
diameter,  appearing  considerably  thicker  than  the  thigh  of  the  individual.  At 
the  point  wnere  the  colon  passes  into  the  rectum,  the  intestine  was  con- 
tortol  upon  its  axis,  and  the  part  whidi  belonged  to  the  right  was  turned  to 
the  left  side ;  and  the  mesocolon  appeared  twisted  like  a  rope  around  it  The 
caliber  of  the  intestine  was  completely  obstructed  by  this  contortion ;  so  that 
neitiier  excrements,  nor  air,  nor  mercury,  had  been  able  to  pass.  The  latter^ 
indeed,  was  found  immediately  above  the  twist,  ndther  changed  in  quality, 
nor  diminished  in  quantity,  althouefa  it  had  been  in  the  system  for  nearly  ten 
houn  before  death.  The  expanded  part  of  the  colon  had  a  livid  colour ;  and 
the  only  remaining  vestige  of  disease  was  a  few  slight  traces  of  inflammation 
in  the  mteatines,  yet  without  the  least  indication  of  effiision  having  taken 
place  in  any  part  whatever. 

As  this  idea  of  the  intestine  twisting  upon  itself,  so  as  to  produce  fatal  oi* 
dangerous  disease,  is,  by  many,  treated  with  ri^cule,  as  a  vidgar  error,  and 
certainly  does  not  occur  in  the  valuable  pathological  compilations  of  Baillie 
and  Monro  terinu  ;  and,  particularly,  as  the  caniSe  introduced  seems  to  have 
passed  the  stricture,  which  it  is  evident,  therefore,  would  have  admitted  a 
tube  of  the  same  sixe,  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  place  the  case,  which 
seems  well  attested,  in  a  prominent  point  of  view.  For,  though  at  the  time 
this  patient  was  brought  to  the  hospital,  it  is  possible  that  the  Im  and  distend- 
ed extremity  may  have  already  suffered  irreparable  injury,  or  absolute  dis- 
organization ;  vet,  if  the  convolution  had  been  known  of  earlier,  there  can 
lemain  little  doubt  on  any  rational  person's  mind  that  it  might  have  been 
relieved.  The  air  distending  the  colon  might  have  been  allowcxl  to  escape  by 
the  same  kind  of  tube  as  is  sometimes  usea  in  tympanites ;  active  injections 
might  have  been  introduced  into  the  intestine  by  the  same  means ;  and  the 
passage  being  now  open,  it  is  nutund  to  presume  that  a  cure  would  have  fol- 
iowe£ 
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Art.  XXXI v.— .AiiloHa  Membri  vmRa  fOkUer  e»UrpaiL  Auctore  Caaolo 
A0OU8TO  KuBL,  M.  D.  and  P.  D.  Chirurgiae  Universitate  lipsienri 
Professore.    Lips.  1824. 

Successful  case  ofEjfHrpa^on  qf  the  Penis,    By  Professor  Kuhl.   4ta    Leipsic. 
1^84. 

Tbs  subject  of  this  case  was  a  robust  day-labourer,  of  fifty.fi>ur  years  of 
age,  who,  m  the  exercise  of  his  usual  employment  of  throwing  up  mud- 
hedges,  had  struck  the  handle  of  his  spade  against  the  part,  but  without  oc- 
casioninff  mudi  pain  at  the  time  or  afterwards.  A  small  tubercle,  however^ 
appeared  on  the  prepuce  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  whicli,  after  a  variety 
of  applications,  at  length  assumed  the  appearance  of  that  coUy-flower  dege- 
neration, which  surgeons  generally  refer  to  carcinoma.  The  whole  member 
now  appeared  hke  one  large  botryoidal  mass  of  a  globular  form,  and  drilled 
with  nineteen  or  more  holes,  through  all  of  which  the  urine  issued,  during 
the  evacuation  of  the  bladder,  as  from  the  spout  of  a  watering  pan.  Professor 
Kuhl  seems  astonished  at  the  appellation  of  Spanish  mUre  b^towed  upon  this 
appearance  of  the  disease  by  a  suigeon  to  whom  it  was  shown ;  but  the  ve- 
nereal,  as  well  as  aonorrhea,  are  often  named  the  Spanish  malady  in  the 
Netiierlands ;  and  the  surgeon,  no  doubt,  considered  the  present  affection  as 
a  varietv  of  phimosis.  None  of  the  other  oigans  of  generation  were  in  the 
least  afl^ted ;  and  though  the  patient,  a  laboimng  man  of  fifty-four,  was  ra- 
pddly  sinking  under  an  aggravated  form  of  hectic,  yet  he  confessed  to  Dr 
Kuhl,  '^  se  saepissime  ejectionem  seminis  noctumam  esse  pessum,"  which 
,  phenomenon,  though  frequent  before  and  during  the  disease,  never  appeared 
once  after  the  extirpation.  This  patient  was  at  the  same  time  affected  with 
three  ruptures,  an  inguinal  and  a  crural  on  the  right  side,  and  a  crural  on 
the  leSU    The  same  collyflower  excrescences  had  begun  to  appear  upon 
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iheiMrinBiuni  wenUuAf  wad  tkigliik 

T&BOMi  beiiMP  placed  em  Uabaek,  wUh  a  nlver  Aafchater  intvwluoed  into 
Um  uiBikiB,  I]^^ubl  mada  Ive  Mnglliiiiv  indrioim  toienaotiiy  aacb  oUmt 
at  the  BiaiKiB  of  the  publi  above^  and  the  anterior  and  luikeiior  thiid  of  the 
ienitiiin  Mow,  eompmendiag  the  whole  of  the  diaeaaed  parta  not  mei^jex- 
eofiOed.  A  few  nwdl  arteriea  leauked  cwnpaeerio^.  The  iaaulaled  patto 
were  then  laid  hold  of  with  Broonfield's  hook  by  an  aanatttt,  and  were  can- 
tioutlj  diflsected  out  b j  the  opentort  tiU  the  bones  of  the  pubia  ■ppaared  oorer- 
ad  Biezely  by  periofteum ;  cmy  a  small  Quantity  of  blood  flowed,  though  many 
amall  artetiea  required  compreision,  and  a  few  the  lupiture.  The  wound  waa 
then  simply  dressed  wiUi  lint,  and  a  bandue,  anain  a  month  the  patient 
was  welL  He  enjoys  the  most  Tigorous  heauh,  and  even  some  degree  of  re- 
novation, being  able  to  bear  the  same  degree  of  labour  as  in  his  orimei  Dr 
Kuhl  attributes  this  remarkable  dreumstance  to  the  absorption  or  the  ssomq, 
which,  previously  to  the  opentlon,  occasionaUy  escaped  as  above.  This  opi- 
nion is  somewhat  fiivonred  by  the  appearance  of  the  testicles,  which  continue 
Tery  larve  md  vascular ;  but  as  we  often  see  similar  PTsmpies  of  augaaenCad 
encqcy,  from  the  ammitatioB  of  other  memban,  when  preoaded  by  hedfe, 
we  are  unwilling  to  admit  a  qwsial  explanaition  of  a  ommboh  effect 
w  We  know  not  whether  the  modeof  prsolioe  In  the  IbUowiiy  report,  though 
defemiibte,  would  be  much  approved  of  by  aaany  ef  our  British  suigooafc 

^  Evening  (of  the  day  of  opefation.>-^ain  severes  ooaataat  flow  of  urine, 
which,  with  profuse  awaat,  does  not  pcnnit  the  patient  to  rest.  Let  him 
have  Dtper's  pawi^r. 

^  Neast  day,  no  change.** 


rV.  ANATOMY  (Humak). 


Aet.  XXXV.  DanieBunif  det  GeMmet^  det  AudbMMuiHhsr,  wui  dm-  Skmsg 
wmiamuge^  hjo.  Von  Br  August  Cau  Bock,  8  mit  flinfcehn  Kupfier- 
fiilibkL    Leipzig,  1824.    Pp.  419. 

This  publication  fonns  port  of  the  General  Anatomical  Enc^dofMedia  af 
the  same  author,  who  is  already  well  known  to  the  cultivators  of  minute  ana- 
tomy, by  hk  splendid  woik  on  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  It  consists  of  a  to- 
lume  of  eopper.plates,  in  quarto,  reproaontifig  the  brain,  spimd-manrow,  and 
oigans  of  the  senses,  with  an  octavo  Toluma,  containiBg  condae  but  mimito 
descriptions  of  these  parts,  and  refarcncea  to  the  engraringa.  Thsaeisalaoa 
pbte  representing  the  usual  divisions  of  the  surfiu»  of  the  body,  with  a  vary 
niU  description  in  which  the  deep  seated  parts  conaspondinir  to  ^esedtfihrsnt 
^visions  and  remarkable  points  ef  the  surihce  are  careAulT  pointed  out— « 
usefid  study  for  the  anatomist  and  suigeon,  which  has  not  hitherto  met  with 
the  attention  it  deserves.  The  plates  are  vevy  carefully  executed,  and  in  a 
style  sufficiently  fine  to  suit  the  purpose  intended ;  tltey  are  fifteen  in  num- 
ber, containing  in  all  a  hundred  and  one  representetiona,  partly  original,  and 
partly  borrowed  firom  Reil,  Meyer,  Loder,  and  the  elegant  worics  ot  Soennwriqg, 
on  the  oigans  of  the  senses.  Most  of  these  we  haye  compared  with  the  engrav- 
lags  they  are  taken  from,  and  can  answer  for  the  accuracy  with  which  they  are 
copied*  Those  that  are  original,  are  firom  preparations  made  by  the  author, 
of  which  we  are  informed  he  has  a  valuable  collection.  The  mater  part  of 
them  represent  new  and  very  instructive  sections  and  views  en  the  otjpns  ii| 
question,  and  their  relations  to  the  parte  surrounding  them.  ThedascnptieBa 
are  clear,  and  easily  intelligible,  and  include  many  of  the  reoent  discoveriea 
in  this  depaitment  of  anatemy ;  amongst  others,  the  author  has  desciibedi 
with  some  ilight  variation,  and  endeavoured  to  represent  in  fig.  19  of  Plate 
7.  the  connection  between  the  sympatheUc,  the  vidian,  and  giossopharyn. 
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the  existence  of  which,  thou|^  denied  by  RUmd  and  othera,  ha«  been  iMliiilt. 
ted  hj  Ijobftein  in  hit  leoent  woric  on  the  ■ympethetie  nerve.  It  19  obrioue 
that  OKtraets  firom  a  work  like  the  pcepent  wouhl  be  altogether  mln^aeed. 
We  ahid],  therefore,  ooqeliade  this  ahort  notice,  peffwiaded  that  if  the  reat  oC 
the  work  eaual  the  raecimen  now  before  uai|t  wiUfonB  an  «aalul  and  Uwport^ 
ant  aid  in  toeacquiauion  of  anatoaodoal  kaowledin. 


V.  BOTANY. 


Anr.XKXVl.— NOTICES  qf  BOTANICAL  WORKS. 

CUETIS'S  BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE. 

Na  468 — ^T.  Sttl,  HpmmtodMi  IMtoMAr  /,  Herb.  Nat  of  Mexico — ^T.  ant, 
Cohrtaa  ntpalmtitj  Sims.  NepaL— T.  2683,  AtUh§neum  nOphurmtm^  W.  et  K. 
Hiuttaiy— T.  9624,  Euphorbia  ghbmty  Sims.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  singu- 
lar  pEmt  beloofKing  to  the  genua  DaeiiilanAe$  of  Haworth^-T.  2626,  PkpsalU 
vi$p09ay  1*.  Raised  from  aMs,  either  from  Chili  or  Peru,  bj  Robert  Bioclay, 
£sq.-*T.  2626,  A^odehu  immhr^  Marscfa.  v.  Bieb.  Nat  of  Northem  Cau. 
casuSr-^T.  2627,  Gardemajlorida^  L.  var.  one/j/Mia.  Cape  of  Good  Hopeu— 
T.  2628,  Ipomaa  ajdendgfUj  Sims.    East  Indies. 

No.  460_T.  2629,  NepetUhn  Ph^Umnpkora.  Willd.  the  JNT.  dtHiUahna  of 
lioddige,  but  doubtfuUj  of  the  HorHu  Kewenm  according  to  Dr  Sima.  Nat 
of  Cochin  China,  Cejlon,  and  the  Molucca  Islandsi^T.  2630,  M^mioma  wU* 
iflSB,  Lodd.  South  America. — ^T.  2631,  Saxifrapa  cutouH/brmty  Lodd.  China. 
— T.  2632,  Cwmpmula  in^fttmh^ti^rmis^  Sims.  Communicated  from  the  Vien- 
na Garden  under  the  name  of  C.  lamUfoRoy  which  it  .does  not  prove  to  be.-— 
T.  9688,  PiftrfMifi  ieommdmh  JL  MalalMr_T.  9684,  AmMsimi  kmpijkra^ 
Shnsb    CoBBMinicated  by  Ladj  Banka,  but  its  nadve  country  not  mentioned. 

No^  4T0^.T.  8686,  CHmm  »Mehtm,  Herb.  Said  to  have  been  bmight 
fb»i  Cejlon.^T.  2636,  CriiMaa  AiHii<^,  Heib.   Another  new  species,  brought 


from  the  East,  but  its  exact  oountzy  unknown..— T.  2637,  Mftdmkmm 
Caiej,  MSS.  Calcutta — ^T.  2638,  Casiia  aoerH/hrOy  Herb.  BraziL  A  new 
nparioi  T  9688,  Habmnihua  tn^tahu^  Herb.  A  new  spedes  from  Buenos 
ljna^-*T.  2648,  Stmmmmtm  dfunridrntkOum^  HeA.  Peru_T.  9641,  Stjfo. 
«M»Heri>«    Peni.^T.  2649, /"IMoainMa  el&i^  Herb.    BloJaBahm. 

In  coMcluding  our  netiee  of  this  number,  we  cannot  refrain  from  entering 
our  psDlest  agaSut  the  unwiehlj  specific  eharacten  introdueed  by  the  pen  or 
Mr  Herbert  This  gentleman*a  knowledge  of  bulbous  phnta  we  are  m  no 
way  inclined  to  dispute ;  but  his  chancters  require  very  great  reformatlen. 
Seven  out  of  eight  spedflc  ohaneters  in  the  pieseBt  number  are,  ene  with 
anetter,  eleven  lines  in  length ;  that  of  HadpoMmm  immnm  fifteen. 

BOTANICAL  REGISTER. 

Nob  181.— T.  041,  Mimcta  pudiea,  L.  Brazil — ^T.  942,  CamaOia  otey^roj 
Abet  China.— T.  048, /\foMa  af^6of«Mm«,  Hoc  et  Seas.  Mfxico.-^T.  044, 
Ketmedia  eordata^  lindL  New  Holland.  A.  new  spedest-— T.  046,  Ciirrodlm- 
dron  Uvidum,  LindL  A  new  spedes,  native  of  China.— T.  946,  ./CJ^^aAifti  dSolo, 
8w.  St  Vincents— -T.  047,  xwxilmtttta  hnffifoBa^  UndL  New  Holland — 
T.  948,  riolrit  IfilffnMdSa,  LindL    North  America. 

HOOK£R*S  EXOTIC  FLORA. 

Pm-t  30. — ^T.  190,  Heliooma  irasifimm,  Hook.  A  n^  apedea  from  Bra- 
ziL— T.  191,  Ruettia  aniriphpaa,  WalL  MSS.    A  new  spedes  fimn  NepaU-. 
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T.  19S,  Andromeda  mI^/Mus,  Commen.    A  beftu^Ail  species,  and  most 
rablj  figured;  native  of  the  Mauritius. — ^T.  193,  Abrvma  arenanoy  Menzies, 
MSS.    A  new  species  discovered  b^  Mr  Menzies  on  the  coast  of  California. 

^T.  194,  A,  umbdiaia,  Lun.    This  was  also  gathered  in  California  by  Mr 

Menzies,  who  made  drawings  of  both  species  on  the  spot- 
Part  3l_T.  196,  Thttnberpia  oocemea^  Wallich,  MSS.  A  beautiful  and  or- 
namental climber  from  the  East  Indies,  described  bj  Dr  Graham  in  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal — T.  196,  Jaoehihu  prsmtnoMtei,  Hook.  Ja- 
maica.—T.  197,  PleurothaUu  tuteffbUa,  Br.  Trinidad — ^T.  11^8,  Uineuimria 
alpina,  L.  A  very  beautiful  species,  native  of  the  West  Indies. — ^T.  199,  5»- 
kamm  Angmvi,  Lam.    Madagascar. 

Fart  32. — ^T.  200,  Crinum  undulahtm^  Hook.  A  new  species  firom  South 
America. — ^T.  201,  Glycine  moUii^  Hook.  A  new  species  from  the  Island  of 
Zanzibar  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  Dr  Hodcer  remarks,  in  a  note,  that 
this  and  G^/eme  canbaa^  Jacq.  belongs  to  the  genus  Bhynehotia  of  Loureiroand 
of  De  CandoUe,  in  his  Prodr&mus^  voL  ii.— T.  202,  PymoflaeAyt  ewndeoj  Hook. 
A  new  genus  of  labiate  plants,  from  Madasascar-^T.  903,  CamjnUeia  eoe^ 
diiea,  Telfidr,  MSS.  Madagascar. — T.  204,  ^fidtaiia  toi^yWSo,  Hook.  Island 
of  Zanzibar. 

SW££T*S  BRITISH  FLOWERjGABDEN. 

No.  35. — ^T.  137,  EryOiraa  agsregaia^  Sweet  A  new  species  from  Ger. 
man  J. — ^T.  138,  GtisaorHsm  vaginatOy  Sweet.    A  new  species  from  the  Cape 

of  Good  Hope T.  139,  GenUana  crimiOy  FrceL    North  America. — ^T.  140, 

Salvia  nubioola,  Wallich  MSS.    NepaL 

No.  36. — ^T.  141,  Toffetes  tenw/o/to,  Cavan.  Mexico — ^T.  142,  Etyihfina 
CfistO'.gam,  L.  BraziL — ^T.  143,  Lapeyrouna  ancept^  Ker.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.— T.  144,  AtdepUu  iferticUlatOy  WiUd.    North  America. 

GEEVILLFS  SCOTTISH  CRYPTOGAMIC  FLORA. 

No.  43.— T.  211,  Geofflouum  oinMfe,  Pers.    A  rare  species,  publiahed  for  the 
first  time  as  British. — ^T.  212,  SUlbotpora  projtuoy  Grev.  a  new  .species ;  and 
&  oMte,  Pers.    New  to  Great  Britain. — ^T.  213,  214,  Both  these  plates  are 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  Phalhu  fmUdut,  a  hi^^j  curious  fungus, 
T.  216,  SphmiaeUrinoy  Pers.    Added  to  the  British  JFlora  by  C^tain  Car- 

No.  44.— T.  216,  PayArkieium  TrifoUk,  Kunze.  New  to  the  British  Flora. 
T.  217,  Agarieut  vadieahUy  Relh_T.  218,  AetMoOifynum  Graminity  Kunze. 
New  to  Britain— T.  219,  lAdrima  pygmma,  Agaxdh.  In  this  plate  is  given 
a  representation  of  the  fructification  and  seeds,  hitherto  unknown. — ^T.  2M, 
Bangia  cahj^tyUoy  Carm.  MSS.  A  new  and  most  beautiful  minute  phat  of 
the  order  Algm^  recently  discovered  by  Captain  Caimidiael  in  the  Island  of 
Lismore. 

No.  45.— .T.  221,  LU^Una  eon/in%t,  Ag.  The  complete  fructification  of  this 
Ak^  is  represented  for  the  first  time.^T.  222,  OteUbUoria  akUoy  Carm.  MSS. 

T.  223,  Slromatoiphana  undulatOy  Grev.  and  SL  ttigmoy  Grev.— T.  224,  Po- 

lyportts  CarmUshaeUanusy  Grev.  A  pretty  species,  with  veir  minute  pores 
like  a  honeycomb.— T.  225,  Thelephira  sanguinolenta,  Alb.  et  Schwein. 

LOUDON'S  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE  and  REGISTER  of  Rural  and 
Domestic  Improvements.    8vo.    To  be  continued  Quarterly. 

The  first  number  of  this  very  useful  work  appeared  on  the  1st  of  Januaiy. 
Its  object  is  ^  collect  together  som^  account  of  the  various  improvements 
which  are  constantly  makmg  in  gardening,  agriculture,  and  on  landed  estates ; 
and  to  render  them  readily  accessible  to  the  practical  gardener,  land  steward, 
and  others  concerned  in  country  affiiirs.**  The  specimen  before  the  public  is 
80  respectably  executed,  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  success  and  very  ex- 
tensive drculation.  The  reader  will  find  in  it  much  information  relating  to 
garden  botany. 
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The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts.  1.  Original  Communicailona ;  2.  Ee- 
views  of  woiics  on  Horticulture  and  Botany;  3.  General  InteUi^nce  rela^ 
ting  to  Botany  and  Horticulture ;  4.  Advertisements  connected  with  Farm- 
iiig  and  Rum  Affiurs. 

BJ:MARKS  on  the  BEFOLI ATIOX  of  TREES.  By  the  Reverend  JoHir 
Flemiko,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.  &c  Read  before  the  Rojal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, Dec  6.  1825. 

Dr  Fleming  b  of  opinion  that  the  ^  duraiian  qf  leave$^*  has  not  been  stu- 
died with  sumcient  care  and  precision.  Linnieus,  it  is  weU  known,  divides 
them,  in  reference  to  their  duration,  into  deeidua^  caduoa^  pertUtenik^  peren~ 
mo,  and  tempervirwniku  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  considers  a  leaf  meielj  as 
either  temiperwren*  or  dedduum, 

Dr  Fleming,  taking  into  consideration  the  &cts,  that  winter  is  not  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  falling  of  the  leaf  in  many  trees, — that  many  leaves 
mil  off  long  before  the  approach  of  winter, — «nd  that  others  which  have  with- 
stood its  attacksperish  with  the  warmth  of  spring, — ^proposes  another  mode 
of  division.  *'  Trees,"  he  says,  ^^  in  reference  to  uie  duration  of  their  leaves, 
appear  capable  of  division  into  three  classes.  In  the  first  class  may  be  in- 
cluded those  in  which  the  leaves  cease  to  exercise  their  functions  whenever 
the  bud  has  been  perfected.  In  the  second,  the  leaves  continue  to  exercise 
their  functions  until  new  ones  are  produced  in  the  following  season.  In  the 
third  class,  the  leaves  continue  to  exercise  their  functions  for  several  years. 

A  leaf  of  the  first  class  may  be  termed  Folium  deciduum.  *'  Its  principal 
fiinction  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  ripening  of  the  bud,  and,  when 
this  object  is  accomplished,  the  leaf  changes  colour  and  dies.'* 

A  leaf  of  thtf  second  class  may  be  termed  Folhun  annuum.  "•  It  exercises 
its  fiinctions  until  a  new  set  of  leaves  be  produced,  and  is  then  cast  ofi^in  the 
ordinary  order  of  seniority." 

A  leaf  of  the  third  class  may  be  called  Folium  perenne,  "  Its  duration  is 
not  influenced  directly  by  the  perfection  of  the  bud,  nor  the  new  supply  of 
leaves  during  the  following  season.** 

PRODROMUS  PLANTARUM  INDIJB  OCCIDENTALIS  hwtsaque  eog^ 
mksnmki  tam  m  oria  Amerioa  MeridkmaUi,  guam  in  IruuHg  AniiOioit  tponie 
ereicen^umy  out  ibi  dkUume  hoipitantium  ;  N^ova  Genera  et  Species  haeiemu 
ignotaa  eompleetmu.  Digesgt  GuLtfeLM us  Hamiltok,  M.  B.  8vo,  pp.  67* 
London,  Truttel  ft  VPixiz. 

This  is  a  vexy  interesting  and  well  ^t  up  little  work, .  exhibiting  a  good 
deal  of  research  and  practical  investigation.  Mr  Hamilton  has  proposed 
14  new  genera,  and  no  rewer  than  152  new  species.  We  cannot  help  wishing  he 
had  entered  into  a  few  more  details,  especially  respecting  his  new  genera ; 
but  this  probably  was  not  consistent  with  his  plan,  and  we  are  rejoicea  to  find 
that  he  looks  forwards  to  completing  a  general  Flora  of  the  West  Indies, 
than  which  few  works  of  this  nature  are  more  wanted.  We  heartily  wish 
him  every  encouragement  and  success. 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTIONS  of  the  Island  of  Madeira.     By  Dr  H. 

KUHL. 

A  translation  of  the  account  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Island  of  Madeira, 
by  Dr  Kuhl,  has  appeared  in  the  7th  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Science.  The  original  article  is  contained  in  the  ^  BaUmiaohe  Zeiiunffy**  con- 
ducted by  Dr  Hornschuch. 

Dr  Kuhl  and  his  companions  remained  only  five  days  on  the  island,  and 
therefore,  he  observes,  they  could  not  be  supposed  to  obtain  a  complete 
knowledge  of  its  botanical  productions.  They  collected  nevertheless,  by 
great  exertions,  224  species,  and  about  1000  specimens.  The  most  striking 
peculiarity  in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger,  is  the  entire  absence  of  oaks,  fiirs,  birch, 
and  willows.    Dr  Kuhl  divides  w  vegetation  into  five  regions.    1.  The  fv- 
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finiiSflM€Mf,etfefldf]]gto6JMfeeta!K>Tethelevtlofthe8eft^  '%  Thtre- 
gim ^Mf  ^M,  te»A&Bg  to va  tikfntioa  of  MIO feet ;  theprincipil  ctMra^ 
t^m  of  the  ishfid  ttes  in  this  te^jLatt*  3.  7!^  fwpion  tf  Ok  Chemui^  eotax^ea* 
dng  ftt  the  height  of  S080  feet,  and  reachinff  to  about  9960  feet  4.  1%g  rt* 
ffhti  </  Ihe  SpSrHiun,  terminatinff  at  3920  feet  5.  The  region  qf  the  ffeoA : 
thw  regMD  eztendfl  to  the  sunnmt  of  the  jPIoo  Ruk/Oy  the  higfaeitjHnnt  in  the 
nlMd,  eaki^ited  by  our  travellei'  to  be  G30O  feet  abore  the  le^ef  of  the  aea. 
Dr  Kuhl  does  not  name  til  the  genera  he  collected,  hot  gives  the  tdative 
proportion  of  the  species  in  some  of  the  most  striking  femihes  as  follows : 

Filjoes^      -      1  in    15  Cichoriacett,  1  in    2S  LeguniaMe,  1  m » 

Graminsss,       1...    11  Corymbifene,  1 ...    10  CarropfajUHe,  1  ^.  J9 

AmMitacese»     1...111  Sazafti^ieK,  \...9U  ^SAwuaem,      1^74 

£uphorbi8ceae,l ...  Ill  Labiatae,  1...    19  Boaacisev         1  •«.  9ft 

UmbelUfene,    1 ...   66  Crudfene,  1  ...    28 

•^  Whence  it  appears*  thst  the  island  is  deficient  in  the  norlhett  femflies 
ef  the  AMrf/rofM,  AmemUuemj  and  CdrpopkifUem^  in  the  fint  of  these  espednl- 
If.  Itispoor  fikewise  in  the  predeannentftndHes  of  the  tropics,  the  .ffMAsr- 
Mmm,  MahtKem^  and  CoryiaM^nw,  which  latter  are  onlj  in  proportion  or  I  to 
10,  hnt  at  the  Cape  1  to  6,  and  in  other  countries  of  the  equator  1  to  0.  Bat 
fhe  CWtotiaw,  which  belong  to  the  temperkte  toae^  are  here  verj  ntme- 


An  SmTMEEATIOK  of  the  SPECIES  of  EUPHORBIA  growing  in 
Germany  and  Hungary.  By  Dr  J.  Bocfsr.  4to,  Gottingen.  P^  69. 
1824. 

Under  this  modest  title,  we  hare  received,  through  the  kindnettf  of  its 
tnthor,  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  genus  JSuphOftitty  accompanied  witii  three 
beautiftilly  executed  plates  feom  his  own  drawings,  Wfaidi  Illustrate  by  nu- 
Biereus  figutes  its  germination  and  derelopment.  The  whole  has  been  fen- 
dend  as  perfect  as  possible,  not  only  in  the  scientific  department,  but  in  em* 
bdlishment  of  every  kind.  The  su^ect  is  treated  under  the  fellowing  Iwida. 
1.  Ncmen;  2.  Loetu ejftiemaHnu ;  3.  ChataeUr;  4.  C si iiwiMilis ;  6.  ReAm^  Can- 
dest  imtermediuMy  CeigMmuB  ;  9.  CmdUy  Fslia,  Jfasnt  (  7*  i^soJasi'— i  et  I^itm9• 
aemikif  &  Fknrn  mmeuk $t FUmfimimm ;  ^Aj/miiknm$  19l  OMtkmmf  II. 
^^pioist. 

We  cannot  enter  into  an  analvsMof  this  weric,  but  we  i^escimmeBd  ii  wam- 
ly  to  the  perusal  and  study  of  aU  our  botanical 


MjAST'fES  Bares  du  Jardtn  de  Genive,  par  M.  Aue.  Ptb.  B^  Caxoouji. 
4to. 

A  vAluable  woik  has  been  commenced  under  the  above  6tle  at  Geneva.  It 
b  destined  to  be  published  from  time  to  time,  and  to  include  figures  of  sudb 

n'  te  as  are  new  or  imperfectly  known.  Two  livraisons  have  apjpeared ;  the 
contains  six  plates  and  twenty-one  pages  of  letter-press,  illustrative  of 
Pinm  oanatieima^  Bucfa. ;  Nemopanihet  oanadentit^  D.  C  ;  JustitBa  lonffifaBoj 
B.  C ;  Setamum  indicttm,  L. ;  SUene  piete,  BesC  The  second  Hvxaison  we 
have  not  seen.  The  justly  acquired  celclHrity  of  its  author  will  be  sufident 
of  itsdf  to  insure  this  interesting  work  a  fevourable  reception. 

On.  the.  BED  SNOW  of  the  Arctic  Begiotts.    By  Prsfesm  Aoaadm. 

Professor  Agardh*s  memoir  on  this  subject,  is.  contained  in  the  I9tib  vo- 
lume of  Nova  Acta  Acad.  Nat  Cuiiosorum.  It  is  a  complete. history  of  the 
substance  called  Bed  Snow  down  to  the  period  at  which  it  was  wHlten. 

After  alluduig  to  several  extraneous  matters  with  whidi  tain  has  bees  ots 
casionslly  chaif^,  the  author  proceeds  to  some  lustorionl  details  Ttgaidiag 
Bed  Snow,  whidi  he  says  is  very  common  ia  all  the  alpine  eiautttiieaef  £u- 

I 
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rope  '<  Be  SmiMiie  foond  it  for  tlM  flni  Use  in  the  ;>etf  1760  Ml  ]i««nt 
Breren  is  Switscritfid,  and  eubtequently  lo  fnoMntly  aoMftg  the  Alps,  thai 
he  was  Airprueed  how  such  a  phenomenon  could  haye  escamd  the  attention 
of  other  traTelkn,  eapedaUy  Schenchfler.  Bamond  found  Red  Snow  on  tiie 
Pyrenees ;  and  the  botanist  Somnierfeldt  informed  me  he  ohserred  H  in  Noir- 

u  < 


The  Italian  GtormOe  di  FMoe,  Norember  and  December  iaia»  containa 
1  vetT  interesting  aocoants  of  Red  Snow  which  fidl  on  the  Italian  Alpa 
nnd  on  the  Aperanoes,  which  we  shall  mention  here,  as  they  are  less  sene* 
mlly  known.  In  Maiieh  1808,  the  whole  eottntrr  around  Cidore,  Befluno, 
and  Feltri,  was  eerered  in  one  night  to  the  depth  of  90  centimetres  wifli  a 
voae-celouied  snow.  A  pme-white  snow  HA  before  and  afterwaids,  so  thsit 
the  rose-eoloined  snow  mrmed  an  intermediate  stratum.  The  same  fiu:t  waa 
reeorded  at  the  same  time  dn  die  mountains  of  Vekelin,  Brescia,  Ktain,  and 
TyroL  A  rimihnr  one  oceoned  at  TdbneBro  in  the  Friaul,  between  the  6th 
and  Olhof  MJanh  1808;  aada  mote  remaffable  one  stffl  in  the  night  between 
the  14th  and  18th  of  Bfaich  1808,  in  Cahdnria,  Abruoszo,  Tuscany,  and  Bolog. 
aa ;  consequently  along  the  whole  chain  of  the  Apennines.  On  the  16th  df 
April  Bed  Snow  fell  on  the  mountain  of  Toual  in  Italy. 

**  From  the  above  aoeennt,  it  is  evident  that  1i(isj)henomenon.is  not  on- 
teqnent,  and  that  tiie  Bed  Snow  diaeo>rered  in  Baffin's  Bay,  in  'gB"  64^  N. 
Laotude,  and  87**  16^  West  Longitude,  by  Captain  Ross,  derived  the  greater 
pavt  of  its  interest  from  the  celebrity  of  those  botsnists  and  chemists  by  whom 
it  was  so  carefully  examined ;  and  it  was  the  result  of  tiisir  exeminatum  that 
nised  so  many  conlectures  respecting  its  oii^. 

**  Accordhig  to  Captain  Boss,  the  mountains  wfiieh  were  colouied  by  the 
Bed  Snow,  are  about  eight  Engfish  mfles  long,  and  about  800  feet  in  hdght. 
The  Bed  Snow  was  found  to  penetrate  in  some  jdaces  to  a  depth  of  10  or  IS 
fcet,  and  seemed  to  have  exited  long  in  the  same  state.  • 

**  This  is  all  the  infbrmation  we  possess  relative  to  the  Bed  Snow  in  its 
natand  situation.  From  chemical  analysis,  however,  some  account  of  its  na- 
tare  ndgfat  be  leasonably  expected.  By  tiiis  means,  De  Saussure  Imd  idxea^ 
aaeertained  the  colouring  matter  of  the  Bed  Snow  of  the  Alps  to  emit  a  moA 
when  exposed  to  lieat,  lure  tliat  of  burnt  vc»ptable  suiistances ;  and  Ma  cir- 
eumstaaoe,  together  with  distfllntion  in  akohol,  led  him  to  draw  the  condu* 
•Ion  that  the  matterwas  of  a  vegetable  origin,  mid  periaps  tiie  Ikrina  of  seme 
plant,  although  lie  could  not  puticuhoine  any  plant  with  red  pollen,  nor  con- 
jecture how  it  could  have  beoi  carried  to  so  great  an  elevation. 

^*  The  Italian  naturalists  who  examined  the  Bed  Snow  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  having  Allen  in  Italy,  fbund  it  te  contain  siliceous  earth,  day, 
and  an  oxide  of  iron,  as  weH  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  some  onanic 
substance.  Such  also  are  the  products  of  an  analysis  made  by  Sementim  of  a 
thawer  <tf  Msod  whidi  fell  in  Calabria  i  nor  did  Wooaston  and  Thenard,  in  their 
examination  of  the  Bed  Snow  brought  home  by  Captain  Boss,  arrive  at  any 
other  results,  and  the  fbrmer  suggested  that  it  mignt  contain  the  seeds  of  a 


«*  From  the  diemist  this  curious  substance  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
hotanist  The  celebrated  Francis  Bauer  communicated  a  fUl  description  of 
it  to  Mr  Brande,  the  Secretary  to  the  Boyal  Sodety,  for  publication  in  the 
Journal  of  Sdence  and  Arts,  No.  XIV.  Simikritv  in  regard  to  form^  aa 
well  as  chemical  analysis,  induced  him  to  conclude  that  the  colouring  matter 
was  a  fiingus  of  the  genus  Uredo.  He  accordingly  names  it  Credo  ntixi/it,  and 
gives  it  ajdace  near  ITsHlago  segetum  of  Ditmar. 

'*  Mr  Kobert  Brown  had,  Itfdeed,  previously  expressed  his  opinion  that  it 
might  eventually  prove  an  Atgoy  from  its  great  resemblance  to  TremeUa  oru- 
#nl0,  Engi  Bot ;  a  fhct  which  Mr  Bauer  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  o£ 

^*  Sprengel*s  comecture,  that  it  more  nearly  approaches  Vaucheria  radteaioy 
Agr  seems  to  have  len  finiadatien  tlian  any  other. 

**•  In  nimierous  examinations  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  <^  the  ^^,  the 
true  nature  of  this  substance  has  freauently  occurred  to  me  as  a  perplexing 
question ;  for,  never  having  seen  any  thing  with  which  it  might  be  com^Nureo, 
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I  could  never  find  a  ntiBfiu^tonr  answer.  The  opinion,  however,  of  Mr  U. 
Brown,  that  it  should  be  dasaed  with  the  Algm^  always  appeared  to  me  the 
most  correct" 

Professor  Agardh  ^then  proceeds  to  mention,  that  he  examined  spedmens 
of  the  Red  Snow  put  into  his  hands  by  Professor  Berzelius,  who  had  received 
them  from  Dr  Wollaston :  he  was  immediately  convinced  of  its  being  an  Alga, 
He  ascertained,  also,  that  the  plant  found  on  limestone  rocks,  and  named  Le^ 
pmria  kermetina  by  Baron  Wrangel,  was  the  same  thing.  Some  doubt,  how. 
ever,  seems  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  our  learned  author,  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  lys  memoir,  whether,  after  all,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  Bed  Snow 
may  not  be  of  an  animal  nature.  After  proving  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
other  cryptogamic  fiunilies,  he  observes :  '^  It  follows,  therefore,  that  this 
matter  must  oe  either  an  Alga  or  an  Infiuory  AmmaL  But  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  great  distinction  between  them ;  for  there  occur  ol^ts  which  might 
be  equfl&y  claimed  by  both.  There  are  Algm  which  produce  /fi/tcsorio,  and 
mee  vena.  Lisstly,  there  are  Infiuoria  wliich,  at  one  period  of  their  existence, 
are  endowed  with  motion,  and,  at  another,  seem  to  pass  into  a  state  of  ve- 
getation." 

**  We  may  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the  Red 
Snow  is  not  without  analogy  among  the  Algm.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with 
a  green  pulverulent  substance  on  wady  walls  in  autumn,  consisting  of  green 
^bules,  changing,  according  to  circumstances,  into  Oteillatona  mmraHt  or 
Ulva  crispa.  This  is  most  lixe  Lepraria  kermeama.  TremeUa  entetUa^  £n^ 
Bot  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  Ulva  Monlana,  LigfatC)  has  ako  a 
great  resemblance  to  it :  both  are  red,  and  consist  of  nunute  globules ;  but 
those  of  Lqtraria  IsermMtna  are  fiiee,  instead  of  lying  in  a  gelatine.  I  have 
therefore  introduced  it  into  my  Spstenta  Algamm  as  a  distinct  genus,  under 
the  name  of  Proioooociu  kermetmtu  *.** 

In  qpe  respect  we  differ  from  Professor  Agardh :  we  have  never  failed,  in 
careful  exanunations,  to  detect  at  least  a  subjacent  gelatine,  on  which  the  red 
globules  rest.  The  plant,  therefore,  comes  very  near  to  the  genus  PaimeOa^ 
and  differs  chiefly  in  the  globules  being  suuerficial,  instead  of  inunened  in 
the  fldatine.  The  red  globules  we  have  also  observed  to  contain  globoae 
spormia  or  granules,  whicn  sometimes  escape  in  a  mass,  but  oftener  separate- 
Iv,  leaving  the  membrane  which  contained  them  colourless,  and  so  light  as  to 
float  upon  the  surface  of  water.  This  will  be 'found  more  dearly  demon- 
strated in  the  47th  Number  of  the  SooUith  Cryplogamie  Fhra. 


Notice  regarding  the  CERA  DE  PALMA^  brought  from  the  Andes  of  Quin- 
diu,  by  Messrs  Humboldt  and  Bonplaxd. 

In  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique  for  July  1826,  is  a  short  notice 
of  this  remarkable  substance  by  M.  Bousmngault.  The  palm  which  Messrs 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland  have  named  Ceroxglon  Andioolay  furnishes  a  com- 
bustible matter  in  considerable  abundance,  which  in  the  country  is  called 
Cera  de  Palma.  In  order  to  obtain  it,  the  trunk  of  the  palm  is  grated,  and 
the  produce  boUed  in  water.  The  Cera  de  Palma  rises  to  the  sunace,  and  b 
then  collected  and  dried.  It  is  obtained  from  the  Indians  in  the  form  of 
small  yellowish-white  cakes,  which  are  porous,  very  friable,  and  soften  under 
the  heat  of  the  hand.  In  general  aspect  they  resemble  some  calcareous  tu£u. 
They  have  no  taste,  and  but  little  smelL 

The  result  of  the  analysis  seems  to  prove  this  substance  to  be  a  kind  of  re- 
sin, and  that  it  is  improperly  termed  Po/m-uHur.  At  least,  he  observes,  the 
Cera  de  Palma^  as  obtained  from  Ceraryhn  Andtooloy  does  not  contain  wax,  but 
that  in  order  to  render  it  fit  for  the  manu&cture  of  candle*,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  either  animal  fat  or  vegetable  wax. 

*  In  Uw  SiMtwui  Aigarum  it  If  caUed  Protoeoeeu*  ti{mi/U«<— Ed. 
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On  tli«  NatiT«  Countiy  •£  Um  AMONA  SQUAMOSA  (Cnrtird  kffkity.  By 
Mk  AirevrrB  ob  8¥  Hilauub. 

Tlie  unoerUinty  we  are  in  reiprdiiiff  the  native  country  of  moat  planta  cul- 
tivated  in  4oneetie  economy,  is  weS  known.  One  of  the  moat  effectual 
meana  of  remoyin^  thia  uncertainty,  ia  to  compiire  the  names  by  wluch  these 
planta  are  known  m  the  difiereat  oauntiies  where  they  are  at  present  culti- 
vated,  and,  by  tracing  these  naaes,  aa  they  have  aocompamed  Uie  planta  &wn 
country  to  country,  at  len^i^  endeayour  to  ascertain  tbe  primiliye  ai^pella- 
tion.  It  ia  in  this  manner  that  M.  A.  de  St  fiUaive  has  diaooyeied  the  aoun- 
try  of  the  JMm^ 

The  Antna  sguamotm  ia  known  by  varioua  popular  names  in  the  French  co- 
Ipoies;  but  though  mentioned  by  aU  writers  aa  cultivated  in  the  Sast  and 
Weat  Indiea,  no  one  haa  ever  recorded  it  to  have  been  fi>und  in  a  wild  state. 

In  Bnudl,  though  a  great  number  of  other  species  of  Anoaa  are  naturally 
produoed,  yet  the  A,  sqtiamom  is  there  considerod  as  an  exotic,  and  bean  a 
name  taken  from  the  fiinaof  its  findt,  which  is  net  applied  to  any  of  the  other 
%Mcies  with  fruit  of  a  nmilar  description.  The  amieUation  is  therefore  sup- 
poaed  to  haye  been  introduced  alono-  with  the  punt.  It  ia  in  reality  aacer* 
tained  that  this  name  (mtaj  ia  a  modmcation  of  the  worda  attrnt  and  aHa^  samea 
<tf  oriental  extraction,  by  which  the  same  plant  is  known  in  Ana.  The  Por- 
tuguese convejred  the  Anona  9qwtme$a  from  their  Indian  to  their  American 
poiaiaripna,  and  yeMti  ad  the  Indian  liane  with  littie  vwiitkn.  M^  A*. 
gartt  da  St  Hihoae  ooaoludeB  aoaie  Adt&tionia  detaUi,with  stating  hia  opi- 
nioii,  that  the  plant  in  queation  ofiglflated  te  Aaia.— JITomo.  JML  £t  Manoav 
Soe.  PhUomaih, 

On  the  origin  of  the  MANIOC.    By  M*  Mov»«av  oe  JowxKii. 

Itvety  one  has  heard  of  the  Manioc  dftOnjilka  mlinfoc,  L.)  a  shrub  from 
whose  roots,  after  a  poisonous  Julo^  has  been  extracted,  is  dbtained  a  irhole- 
some  and  nutritive  /acu/Sa,  called  Catsaoa.  This  is  the  principal  food  of  the 
ikihaUtanta  of  the  warmer  parts  ef  America,  and  of  the  N^oes  of  the  Eu- 
ropean colonies  in  the  same  part  of  the  world.  Raynsd  thought  that  it  was 
on^nally  a  native  of  Africa,  and  that  it  was  carded  to  the  Antilles  along 
wiu  the  Negroes,  in  order  to  sunply  them  with  sustenance.  **•  Les  sanvages, 
qui  offrirent  &  nos  premiers  navigateurs  des  benanes,  des  ignames,  des  pa- 
tates,  ne  leur  prisentarent  point  de  manioc**  M.  Moureau  de  Jonnds  has 
proved  the  contrary,  by  contemporary  witneases ;  that  they  did  not  etMr 
<«  bananea,"  but  a  roi^  which,  under  the  name  of  tn«a,  was  not  different  from 
the  manioc,  iuid  Its  fecnla,  under  the  oame  of  cona^  or  mmmm,  as  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  waa  the  Portuguese  who  brou||ht  the  manioc  into  Africa,  along 
with  the  maize.  M.  de  Jonn^  has  traced  with  great  care  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  the  dispersion  of  this  useflil  vegetable.  X^olumbua,  Drake,  and  New- 
pcirt  mfet  iritk  It  in  the  Utii  and  Kith  cettturiea  among  the  aavilSea  of  the  va^ 
rioue  AntiSes;  ABBCtkuB  Tespiitius  Ibund  it  the  er£nazy  diet  in  Guiana« 
BanidaaintheproyiAoeof  StMaxthai  CUind  and  PigafetUinBraaL  ti 
is  slogulBr,  kowever,  thai  it  waa  unknown  kk  Noith  Ameriea,  and  ia  aU  the 
proviooea  sfttuafted  ok  the  South  Sea  e  this  happened  from  the  name  mea  ha*, 
ving  been  tranafenred  to  the  Amm  mfytmeum,  which  was  believed  to  be  the 
ajaapceultivated  hj  the  iahabillila  of  Ftoida-  MmU.  du  ^eiaasai  NmL  AMg. 
Itei. 

An  AiooDwitaf  the  H£PATICfi  ef  the  laland  of  Java.  By  Brs  fisiv. 
WAAB«,  B&UKS*  and  Nsxa  an  EaBynKCK.— Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  vol  xiL 
1886. 

In  this  truly  vsiualile  monograph,  all  the  known  apedes  of  HepeOio*  ia 
Java  ure  mentioned,  and  upwards  of  50  ntw  onA  deoctflx^  ifi  a  ittHteny 
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manner.  At  tlie  doK  of  aa  umlytkal  iatrodtiction,  wfaoe  tlie  neciet  aie 
coDiiderad  in  ngud  to  their  geognphical  xebtifloa,  the  leaned  auttiora  hanre 
come  to  the  fbDowing  reaults,  wQdi  we  dull  give  in  the  only  extract  we  an 
afibrd  to  make  t 

**  NumeniB  Hepaticaram,  in  ista  insula  naaoentitmi,  cum  omnium  jJ^Ma- 
rum  cqgnitarum  numero  oomparatua,  eat  =  62 :  60000  =i  1 :  903,23.1 
**  Bflat^^t  ad  oTptogamicanim  pkntamm  aummam,  eat  =  02 :  80OO  = 
1 1 120,03  Tel  =  62 :  9000  a:  1 :  145,16. 
**  Cum  lichenibua  comparatua,  =  62 :  1000  =  1 :  16,13. 

*•  Cum  Muada, 

«  Cum  FQicibua,  =:  62 : 1 300  =:  1 :  20,97- 

«*  Cum  fllidhua  tropida  orbis  yeteria,  =62:800  =  l:4,84;Le.£erei, 
ut  itaque  a  FiHcum,  in  Java  inaula  proyenientium,  numenim  dimi- 
dium  eaae  ponas  omnium,  que  ad  uaque  hoc  tempus  inter  tropiooa  or- 
bis ▼eteris  inventc  aint,  proportionem  liabebis  aa  i  quam  pnmae  ac- 
cedentem  (i  1 2,42)." 
It  ia  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that,  in  so  valuable  a  paper,  fisurea  of  the 
new  spedea  aliould  not  have  beoi  given.    We  trust  that  our  authors  maj  be 
induced,  at  some  future  period,  to  publish  their  Ubours  on  the  ICusci  and 
Hepatice  of  Java  in  a  separate  form,  accompanied  with  pLitea,  without  which 
the  utility  of  such  investigations  is  greatly  arcumacribea. 

Microaeopical  Seacarchea  on  the  POLLEN,  and  Obaervationa  on  the  GE- 
NEEATION  OF  PLANTS.  By  J.  B.  A.  6vii.lxmxw.  (Bead  befae 
the  Academy  of  Sdencea,  March  21. 1826.) 


The  author  of  this  inflenious  essay,  which  has  been  obli^ngly  commum- 
cated  to  ua,  has  been  enaUed,  by  means  of  the  achromatic  microscope,  to  esta* 
blish  some  curious  fiicts  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  poDen.  He  has  found 
that  the  kinds  of  pollen  may  be  divided  into  twogreat  classes, — those  that 
are  glutinous,  and  those  that  are  not ;  and  he  is  or  opinion,  that  the  pollen 
may  contribute  to  dedde  many  doubts  resardinff  the  situation  of  plants  in 
nataral  fkmilifs.    M.  Guillemin  has  ezammed  the  pollen  of  the  Coicposit^ 

MaLVACXJK,  COVVOLVULACEJK,  CnCUnBITACEJB,  AjfABTLtlDEJB,  OlTA&nA- 
miiB,  DirSACEJK,  LSGUXiyOSJE,  SoLAVE^  ScROPBULAniXJE,  GEVTIAJTEiK^ 

EvPHOSBiACXii,  &c    The  article  is  accompanied  by  a  coloured  plate,  in 
which  the  pollen  of  14  species  is  rqiresented. 
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VZW  STATXOirS  FOR  RARE  PLAVTB. 

Mr  David  Bidiop,  a  practical  gardener  and  botanist  of  sreat  merit,  b 
covered  Pyrola  unfffom  and  Atplmmm  aUem^fblkim  in  Perthshire.  The  fonner 
had  for  some  years  been  considered  extinct  in  Great  Britain.  The  latter  had 
not  been  aeen  aince  the  first  discovery  of  it  near  Kelso  by  Mr  Dickson. 
Both  these  plants  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  very  rarest  of  our  island. 

LsAtm  paktitn  and  Primer  midisfliife..  ■■  Our  botanical  readers  will  be  not  a 
little  surprised  to  learn,  that  these  plants,  hitherto  considered  sspeculisr  al- 
moat  to  tne  Arctic  B^ons,  now  fsll  to  be  added  to  the  British  Flora.  The 
credit  of  thdr  discovery  is  due  to  Sir  Charles  Gieseck^  who,  in  examining 
the  mineralogy  of  tiie  numerous  small  islands  on  the  west  coast  of  Irdan{ 
was  delighteato  meet  with  twsa  old  vi^getable  friendawhoad  aoquaintaiioe  he 
had  maioe  in  Greenland,  growing  on  the  high  hills  of  the  remote  ialuid  of 
Achliir^  the  Ltdum  pahtUrw  in  quantities  tcoether,  in  elevated  maxihy 
grtrands ;  the  Papaoer  muSoak  scatteied  in  sinfle  plants,  amonir  rocky  gkni 
m  tile  hilhi.-dEdgr^  Jbwm.  ^^  ^ 
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CRTVTOOAHIC  PCAITTS  HEW  TO  THE  SCOTTISH  FLQEA. 

Dr  OreviUe  has  recently  collected  the  ftUowing  plants  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Edisbu]]^.  Sphmia  miRaria^  Ft.  ;  S.  quaiemalay  Fers. ;  S.  angukUOy 
Ft.;  S.  verritea^fSrmit^  Fbxb. ;  S.  MphrnnOyFT.;  5.  A»^  Schmidt ;  S.  taUoU 
noyPers.;  S.  eorpUy  Batach  s  S.  MoffarmU^  ToAe ;  S.  phuuH^  jy.  C ;  51  Gfo. 
mMc,  Fers. ;  SL  Jund^  Fr. ;  S.  nueula^  Fr. ;  SHeHi  venkohr^  Ft.  ;  Mehnoa' 
mum  hetuRmmm^  Kunse;  Hfttenum  degenerans,  Fr.;  Phaoidhim  Ptni,  Fr. ; 
LapUtairoma  ean^imtm,  Fr. ;  JL  SpintOj  Fr. ;  RhgHMma  UrUcm^  Fr. ;  EeUuirom 
ma  IfidkB^  Fr.;  E.  Lamrif  Fr.;  Phleibia radiaia^  Ft.  ;  PegiMa  badia,  Fers.;  P. 
nervmgua^  Fers. ;  Anegria  meamaiOf  Fen ;  Tubervuiaria  dueoidea^  Fers. ;  F#- 
rieonia  bjfaoide$y  Fezs. 

RARE  PLAKTS  IV  THE  EDIVBUROH  ROTAL  BOTAITIC  OARBEV. 

The  following  rare  plants  flowered  in  this  garden  in  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber, October,  and  November  1825 ;  Aeaeia  LophanihOj  AfnaryllU  aurea^  Bank-, 
ma  erioifiiia,  Bigncnia  granSfolia^  CameUia  ok^fim,  Cohtmnea  himUaj  Cunotda 
eaipenais^  Cgaihodei  aMetina^  Epidendrum  vmbeOatum^  Sranthemum  variabUe^ 
Pruchtia  arbareKeru<,  GonoMnu  diademaiut,  Hemmerit  pedtmeularuy  Hjcora  arbo^ 
moenty  Jatminum  pamculaiuniy  LeehenauUia  fomuitay  lAptma  vettUa^  L(Mia 
praeUity  OmUhUktm  r^fiextmiy  Rhus  vemixy  THunbergia  eapentUy  7%.  ooeobiMy 
T\dbagia  aUiaoeaj  ValHtneria  tpkroHt. Graham  in  £iKn.  Phil.  Jpum. 

LUMIXOUS  APPEARAECE  IV  MIHES. 

The  following  notice  on  the  luminositj  of  the  Rhixomorphoj  is  recorded  hy 
the  Councillor  of  Mines,  Erdmann,  in  the  1st  Number  of  the  14th  volume 
of  Schweigger's  JoumaL  The  appearances  mentioned  were  seen  on  visiting 
one  of  the  coal  mines  near  Dresden.  *'  I  siw  the  luminous  plants  here  in 
wonderful  beauty ;  the  impiession  produced  bv  this  spectacle  I  shall  never 
foiget.  It  appeared,  on  descending  mto  the  mme,  as  ii  we  were  entering  an 
enoumted  castle ;  the  abundance  (» these  jilants  was  so  great,  that  the  roo6, 
walls,  and  pillars,  were  entirely  covered  with  them,  and  the  beautiful  light 
they  cast  around  almost  dazzled  the  eye.  The  light  they  eive  out  is  Cke 
fiunt  moonshine,  so  that  two  persons  near  to  each  other  could  leadiljr  distin- 
guish the  outline  of  their  booies.  The  light  appears  to  be  most  considerable 
when  the  temperature  of  the  mines  is  comparatively  high.**— ^£<lifi.  PhiL 
Joum. 

ROSES  GRAFTED  OK  OAKS. 

M.  Bomowsky  has  grafted  or  budded  Rom  eenHfiHoy  bieolory  iutea^  temper^ 
Jbrwuy  and  alba  aJUUsmoy  on  the  young  shoots  of  oaks,  planted  in  pots,  and 
placed  in  a  greenhouse.  Rosa  tempeffiorent  flowered  the  same  year;  the 
others  grew,  but  did  not  flower.  Only  one  sort  died.  M.  Bomowsky  does 
not  know  whether  they  wiU  last  many  years  or  not,  but  he  recollects  other 
anomalies  of  the  same  kind.— Jgtfg.  Unhers.  Aug.  1835,  quoted  from  the  Gaid. 
Mag. 


VI.  MATERIA  MEDICA. 


Art.  laSXVllL'-Evidenee  thai  Morphia  or  Mitrphhm  was  known  to  (hs  OIM 
PhgmnmMimdsrihenmkBqfMagUtenymOpiL  Inaletter  to  the  Editon, 
ftom  William  Donaldson,  Esq.  Stondiaven,  Sujigeon,  Royal  Navy. 

Gevtuemev, 
If  you  think  the  following  notice  worth  insertion  in  your  Journal,  it  is 
much  at  your  service.   It  wm  go  to  confirm  that  saying  of  the  wisest  of  meoy 
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— ^  That  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.*'    I  find  that  the  substanoe 
at  present  called  Morphia,  or  Morphium,  was  known  to  the  older  physicians 
under  lh«  name  eC  ''  M^^iilenuia  Qpu  »**  «t  leaol  it  ia  neatioiied  in  the 
«*  XteerUtienea  de  Fhacmada**  of  Ba^  Ludwig,  physidaa  to  the  Ikdtt  of 
S«K6-QoUia»  the  secead  edilios  of  vh«tt  work  ts  dated  in  ltt&    He  does 
iwt»  bj  anj  ineaiia»  aeenk  to  cfadm  th^  awiit  of  a  diawvcwr.    He  ijjasnliwwl 
th(»  opittm  ia  an  aeid»  awl  tlwn  precollated  the  morphiiun  firom  it  bj  aatuivU 
ing  the  solution  with  an  aUcalL    He  ooUectfid  the  predpilate,  and  tknika  tkU 
the  maaining  l^^tod  waa  not  to  be  despised,  as  it  was  ^^  akmaa  ci  figenst* 
(Hoet  superstana  Uqver  alterana  ek  figena,  band  adeo  sit  centemnendna).    He 
dpes  not  seem,  indeed,  lei  have  been  awaxe  of  its  sl^aKnn  nature ;  at  knek^  I 
cannot  find  any  thing  to  lead  me  to  suppose  that  he  was  siw    It  is  bj  no 
means  my  wisli  to  detract  any  thing  from  the  merits  of  the  French  chenusta, 
whose  industry  and  zeal  I  think  desevying  of  ^yety  praise;  but  we  should, 
at  the  same  time,  do  justice  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 

AJIT.  XXXIX.-^4|;9^«(ton  <^  ihg  ddormrei  ^f  Lime  tBJudkunry  tmd 


The  power  of  chloruret  of  lxme>  as  a  duinfecting  agmt,  in  caaea  of  nmrom 
tQOoical  inyestigatiion,  is  so  weU  estabUahed  in  France,  that  we  look  d^y  to 
the  occurrence  of  some  event  in  this  country  to  form  a  basis  on  which  its  une 
may  become  general,  not  merely  for  judiciary,  but  also  for  common  profes- 
sional  purposes.  It  would  appear  to  be  of  sufficient  facility  in  the  prepara* 
tion  to  enable  medical  practitioners  to  avail  themselves  of  it  with  great  ease, 
almoat  under  any  circumatances.  It  ia  simply  a  suspension  of  lime  in  water,  sa- 
tU)9iJted  with  dorine^  and  is  employed  in  the  proportion  of  about  an  ounce  to 
the  gallon,  of  water ;  it  baa  been  repeatedly  employed  in  bodies  liighly  pntri- 
fied  with  the  greatest  advantaoe. 

Although  toe  Imowledge  or  its  efficacy  has  been  published  in  our  Jounals 
and  in  some  of  our  medico-legal  books,  ibr  some  time,  it  is  not  lonff  sanoe  a 
CoxQuer*s  Jury  separated^  without  coming  to  a  verdict,  respecting  l£e  death 
of  an  individual  who  had  been  poisoned,  b^use  the  undertaker  dedared  it  was 
dfliigeroua»  impracticable,  and  useless,  to  view  the  bedy.  I>a^«roiia  (fSmn 
d^s  onl^  after  death)  because  it  was  fiir  gone  in  putrefiurtion ;— 4mpraGticabfe, 
because  it  could  not  be  got  at,  as  the  coffin  was  tereteed  </oion//— ^nd  useleaa, 
becnuae,  if  they  did  look  at  it,  it  would  be  impossible,  on  account  of  the  ad>. 
vanced  state  of  putrefaction,  even  to  ^etmguish  the  sex.  The  Jury  was,  of 
course,  very  happjjr  to  be  alarmed,  and  separated  (as  we  have  said)  without 
coming  to  any  dedsion.  Ergo,  the  coroner  could  issue  no  warrant  for  inter- 
ment)  and  no  deiyman  would,  of  course,  inter  without  it.  In  this  country 
we  ^re  too  glad  of  a  frivolous  pretence  to  avoid  the  performance  of  such  du- 
ties    >*  Xhey  manage  these  Unngs  better  in  France.*' 

A  case  is  reported  in  the  Jievue  Medkale  for  December  VSaby  wherea  re. 
talned  placenta  putrefied  within  the  uterus,  and  gave  rise  to  very  unpleasant 
symptom/k  M.  BeaUndes  threw  up  injections,  composed  of  chloruret  of  lime 
and  decoction  of  marshmallow,  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  the  pint* 
The  odour,  which  had  been  fetid  in  the  extreme,  ceased  almost  entirely  on 
the  first  application ;  and  was  completely  dissipated  by  the  second ;  after 
which,  the  acute  pains  which  had  been  experienced  were  also  relieved.  The 
placenta  (destroyed  by  putre&cUon)  was  not  completely  expeUed  till  eighteen 
days  after  the  birth  of  the  child ;  but  during  its  separation,  the  putrScUve 
smell  did  not  return. 

It  is  presumed,  that  this  amdication  may  be  of  advantage  in  various  ute. 
line  aiftictions,  particularly  the  carcinomatous. 
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VII.  L£CTUE£& 

Am.  XL^-'-Jh  Omhn  SnHlh't  LedureM  ai  Ihg  n^  IrutUuikn  on  SMe  Af«. 

didne^  oommotUy  aiUed  Medioal  JwitprudeneB. 

Wx  are  happy  to  hear,  that  lectures,  in  London,  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, are  now  tau|^t ;  and  we  «ie  aoqiialated  with  no  one  who  is  so  em^ 
nently  qualified  for  this  task  as  Dr  Smith.  It  is  sUted,  that ''  the  subject  of 
tbMM.  lectuna  is  the  application  of  Ike  Tarious  scienoSB  that  eonstitute  medi- 
CKmt  to  the  hnportaat  state  puiposea  of  the  adminlstnitioD  of  justke^  and  the 
coBsePTStlon  of  the  public  heaMh.*'  We  subscribe,  theiefofe,  to  the  oplnioB, 
that  a  course  of  lectures,  of  this  kind,  is  of  particular  Inteiest  to  all  indiTl. 
chiab  who  are  nore  or  less  eonnected  with  tiie  kglslalion  and  judicature  of 
ovr  eouotiy ;  and  that  a  knowledge  of  this  science  ought  to  fi^rss  a  part  of  the 

aualifioations  of  the  coroner,  and  is  inseparably  eonsected  with  the  duty  of 
he  medical  practitioner.  ^    * 

The  first  division  of  Dr  Smithes  lectures  includes  the  Duties  of  the  Fo- 
rum ;  Judiciary,  oic  Forensic  Medidne.  Under  this  head  he  includes,  in 
section  1.  Sudden  Death,  under  BTsterious  and  unusual  drcunulanoM.  This 
mum  leads  into  an  inquinr  into  the  states  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  death—* 
the  distinction  of  cases  of  an  aeddental  or  natural  description,  from  thoee  of  a 
TiK^ent  or  crimina]  complexion,  in  the  absence  of  historioil  evidence,  with  tiie 
juridical  awl  medical  duties  required  on  such  occasions. 

Under  the  head  Death  by  Violence,  he  comprehends,  l«f.  Homicide,  wUeh 
mtfty  occur  hj  poumsUtt,  suffocation,  or  wounds,  bruises,  and  mechanical  vhv 
lence;  2d^  Suiodea  dd^  filicide,  or  the  destruction  of  offi^ring,— <!ompieheiid< 
ing  Fceticide  and  In&nticide ;  4<ft,  Survivorship,  or  the  diacnarinatiffin  of  the 
longest  liver,  where  two  or  more  persons  have  perished  from  a  common  or 
simultaneous  cause, — a  question  sometimes  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the 
succession  of  inheritance. 

In  a  second  section,  he  treats  of  violence,  not  involving  the  issue  of  death, 
as  by  maiming  or  mutilating.— by  suivical  operations,  (these  he  notices  as  to 
their  propriety  and  warrantability  under  various  circumstances,  and  compre- 
hending the  legal  responsibility  of  surgeons  as  to  the  issue), — ^by  punishment, 
as  in  military  cases — and,  lastly,  he  considers  iiguries  done  to  the  female  sex. 

In  a  third  section,  he  discusses  the  disqualifications  for  social  functions  and 
official'  situations,  aa^,  firsts  for  general  purposes,  that  is,  where  there  are  moral 
and  intellectual  defects  and  peculiarities,  or  where  individuals  are  deaf  and 
dumb ;  secondly^  for  marriage ;  thirdly^  fbr  military  service ;  fowrUdy^  for  holy 
orders ;  ^sx^fifVdy^  he  notices  where  impostures,  connected  with  the  foregoing 
and  other  cases,  exist. 

Under  a  fburth  section,  the  lecturer  discusses  such  misceUaneous  questions 
as  human  gestation, — ^its  verification,  term,  and  fidlacies ;  monsters, — parti** 
cularly  the  case  of  sexual  ambiguity ;  arc  and  identity ;  life  insurance ;  he^ 
reditary  diseases  and  peculiarities,  and  the  economy  or  medical  evidence. 

The  second  great  division  of  the  lectures,  comprehend  the  Duties  of  the 
Senate;  or,  Medical  PoUce.  In  this  department,  the  following  subjects  are 
discussed :  l«f,  Aoes,  or  characteristics  and  import  of  the  seven]  gradations 
in  the  period  of  human  life,  comprehending  many  circumstances  relative  to 
physical  education  and  economy ;  2<i,  Marriage  and  population ;  Zd^  Manners, 
— ^their  influence  on  health ;  4Jhy  Air,  food  and  drink, — ^indudinff  the  medical 
consideratiDn  of  nuisances,  adulterations,  culinary  poisons,  public  cleanliness, 
regulations  for  markets,  slaughter  houses,  burial  grounds,  &c  &c. ;  6fA,  Topo- 
graphy,— comprehendii^  climate,  soil,  meteorologv,  productions,  &c.  of  coun-> 
tries  and  particular  situations ;  eih^  Clothing  and  dwemng  places ;  VK  PubBc 
buildings  for  numerous  inmates, — manufiUrtories,  barracks,  shipSvprisons,  hos- 
pitals, £c.  as  regards  ventilation,  discipline,  labour,  &c. ;  W^  The  employ- 
ment and  management  of  the  poor,  with  a  view  to  preserve  them  from  dis- 
ease ;  9lA,  Contaflious,  epidemic,  and  endemic  diseases,  with  the  precaution- 
ary measures  agamst  them,  qiuu^ntine,  smallpox,  hydro))hobia,  &.c. ;  lO/A, 
Dangers  in  certain  situations,  as  in  mines,  from  lightning,  &c. ;  U/A,  Medical 
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economy  and  ethics,— medical  education — great  importance  of  anatomT,  and 
necessity  of  interference  on  the  part  of  Grovemment  dangerous  indifneaoe 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  accoucheurs— necessity  of  studying  state  medicine-* 
duties  of  medical  men— propriety  of  appointing  medical  men  to  the  oflfee  at 
coroner—professional  remuneration.  Sue*  &c. 

OBITUARY. 

Died,  at  his  residence,  Richmond,  Surry,  on  the  lOth  of  Januanr,  at  a  rery 
advanced  age.  Sir  David  I>undas,  Baronet,  serjeant-aurgeon  to  the  late  and 
mesent  king ;  and  many  years  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the 
tloyal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London. 

At  liis  house,  Charlotte  Street,'  Fitzroy  S<mare,  Januaiy  9th,  in  the  aixty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  £dward  Fryer,  M.  D.  physician  in  ordinary  to  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  and  consulting  physician  to  the  Western  Dtspeoauj. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

Kennedy  on  the  Diseases  of  Children ;  Reid's  Introduction  to  Chemistry ; 
Black  on  the  Capillary  Circulation  ;  Tiedemann  on  the  Fetal  Brain ;  Ben- 
net's  Chart  of  Poisons ;  Magendie's  Phjrsiology,  translated  by  MiOigan ;  MU- 
ligan*s  Celsi  Medicina  cum  Notis ;  Dawson's  Physioloncal  Practice  of  Phy- 
sic ;  Fosbroke's  Practical  Observations  on  Pathological  delations  of  the  Kid- 
nevs  to  the  Brain,  Mucous  Membranes,  and  Liver ;  Fosbroke's  TopograpU- 
cal  Account*K>f  Cheltenham ;  Harveius  de  motu  Sanguinis,  annotante  T. 
Hingston,  M.  D. ;  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  by  George  Frick, 
M.  D.  and  edited  by  George  Wellbank,  suigeon,  &c.  &c* 
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A  Treatise  on  the  Effects  and  Properties  of  Cold,  with  a  Sketch,  Histori- 
cal and  Medical,  of  the  Russian  Campaign.  By  M.  Beaupr^  M.  D.,  Regi» 
mental  Surgeon  in  the  French  Service.  Translated  by  John  Clendinning, 
A.  IC,  with  an  Appendix  by  the  Translator.    8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

A  Comelii  CeJsi  de  Medidna  Ubri  viiL  Ex  reoens,  Leonardi  TaigK. 
Coodnnayit  EdwardusMilligan,  M.  D.  &c.    1  toL  8vo,  18s. 

Lisars's  AxMtomical  Plates;  with  Descriptive  Letter  Press.  Part  IX. 
10B.6d. Plain;  L 1,  Is. Coloured. 


Carftdiont  to  be  mmk  im  our  kui  Number. 

Owing  to  some  incorrect  instructions  which  were  published  r^arding  the 
tune  that  articles  intended  for  the  last  Number  were  required  to  be  sent  to 
press,  the  Editors  regret  that  several  papers  arrived  so  late  lor  insertion,  diat 
sufficient  justice  could  not  be  done  to  the  corrections  of  the  press. 

The  following  errata  are  the  only  ones  which  they  think  of  suffident  im« 
portance  to  notice,  some  of  which  only  occurred  in  a  few  ^  the  earlier  im- 
pressions, which  were  too  hastily  printed  off  in  order  to  arrive  in  time  at 
London. 

P.  183,  L  S8,>br  123  read  190  three 

18S,    38,>br  S^EX.  read  min.xx. 

97,  9,ybrMr  A8ier,fM(f  MrOder, 

98,  88,  >br  the  widest  opposition  read  the  closest  apposition 

As  this  last  mistake  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  Dr  Gibbon's  communi- 
cation on  a  case  of  spontaneous  dislocation  (see  pa^  98.)  bdnc  abstracted 
from  a  private  letter,  a  copy  of  it  only  being  placed  m  the  printers  hands,  we 
conceive  it  our  du^  to  annex  this  gentleman's  more  full  explanation  of  his 
sentiments. 

**  I  meant  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  practitionerB  in  surgery,  the  pes- 
sHulity  of  the  head  of  the  thighbone's  escaping  from  the  acetafulum,  after  a 
dislocation,  even  where  all  possible  care  was  tucen  to  prevent  this  misfortune, 
by  using  the  or^nary  precautions  of  keeping  the  thi^  and  legs  in  the  doeeii 
appod&n,^-not  the  wkkety  as  stated  in  the  JoumaL 

^  In  the  two  flnt  instances,  after  reducing  the  dislocation,  the  legs  and 
tlu^is  were  hound  together  secundum  artem,  or  aocordinff  to  the  ordinaiy  rides 
in  surgery.  After  the  third  reduction,  which  was  effected  with  more  diffi^ 
culty  uian  we  looked  fiir,  it  was  determined  to  keep  the  legs  widely  apart,  in 
Older  that  the  head  of  the  femur  might  be  directly  oppowd  to  tlie  centre  of 
the  cup,  and  thereby  be  prevented  gliding,  as  it  were,  veiy  gradually  over 
the  bxoken  down  edge  thereoC 

*^  I  have  just  learned  that  the  man  is  quite  wdl,  and  competent  to  mode- 
rate labour.*' 


NOTICE  TO  O0]llE8K>Nb£NT8. 
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Some  othwr  ctmimaoittoM  mn  nooi  t  liiy  4iiMy>&L 
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